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'  GBNBEAL  INTRODUCTION. 

CflAPTEB  L 

StATF.MENT  op  THK  T^ESOI  KCKS  FOR  IN VKSTKiATING  HlSTORY,  AND  PrOOFS  Or 

TUf  Rkgulakity  of  Human  Actuins.  Tiif.sk  Actions  are  govekned 
j»Y  Mental  AND  PuTSiCAL  Laws  :  therkfouk  uoth  sets  of  Law.s  must 

BE  studied,  and  THUKB  CAN  BE  NO  HlSTORY   WITUOUI  THE  NaIUKAL 

Sciences. 

Op  all  tlie  great  brandies  of  human  knowledge,  history  is 
that  upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has 
always  been  most  popular.  And  it  sceni.s  to  be  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  the  success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  equal  to  their  industry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject 
much  has  been  studied,  much  also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  tlie  value  of  history  is  very  widely 
<liffused,  as  we  .see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and 
in  the  shai-e  it  occupies  in  all  phans  of  education.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  in  a  certain  point  ot*  view,  such 
confidence  is  perfectly  justifiable.  It  cannot  he  denied 
that  materials  have  been  collected  which,  when  hxtked  at 
in  the  acro;re^i;ate,  have  a  ricli  an<l  imposing  appearance. 
The  political  and  military  annals  of  all  the  great  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  tliose  out  of  Eui  ope,  have 
been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  the  evidence  on  wliich  tlioy  rest  has  been  tolerably 
'  VOL.  I.  B 
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well  sittcd.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  history 
of  IcL^islatiun,  also  to  that  of  religion :  while  coiisiderahle, 
thou<;h  inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful 
inventions,  and,  latterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
past,  anticjuities  of  every  kind  have  been  examined :  the 
sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid  bare,  coins  dug  up 
and  deciphered,  inscriptions  coj)ied,  alphabets  restored, 
hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Se- 
veral of  the  laws  which  regidate  the  changes  of  human 
speech  have  been  discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philo- 
logists, have  been  made  to  elucidate  even  the  most  obscure 
periods  in  the  early  migratioa  of  nations.  Political  eco- 
nomy has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by  it  much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated, 
that  we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  re- 
specting the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting 
their  moral  peculiarities;  sudi  as,  the  amount  of  different 
crimes^  the  proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
influence  exercised  over  them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and 
the  like.  With  this  great  movement  physical  geography 
has  kept  pace:  the  phenomena  of  climate  have  been  re- 
gistered, mountains  measured,  rivers  surveyed  and  tracked 
to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all  kinds  carefully 
studied,  and  theur  hidden  properties  unfolded :  while 
every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  analyzed, 
its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has, 
in  many  cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time^  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which 
might  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man 
is  affected,  there  have  been  instituted  circumstantial  re- 
searches in  many  other  departments ;  so  that  in  regard 
to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are  now  acquainted  with 
the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  marriages,  the  propor- 
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tion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  employments, 
aiul  the  fluctuations  botli  in  their  wages  and  in  the  prices 
of  tlic  coniniudiiics  necessary  tu  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  nieth<Hiized,  and  are 
ripe  for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
anatonjy  of  a  nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness; 
and  to  them  there  have  been  joinetl  other  results  less  mi- 
nute, but  more  extensive.  Xut  only  have  the  actions  and 
characteristics  of  the  great  nations  been  recortled,  but  a 
prodigious  number  uf  difleient  tribes  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  descril)cd  by  tra- 
vellers, thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  man- 
kind in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curi- 
osity respecting  our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insa- 
tiable ;  that  it  is  constantly  increasing  ;  that  tlie  means 
of  gratifying  it  are  also  increasing,  and  that  most  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  are  still  preserved ; 
— when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we  may  form 
a  faint  idea  of  the  immenBe  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
fiicts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use 
that  has  been  made  of  tliese  materials,  we  must  draw  a 
very  different  picture.    The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the 
history  of  man  is,  that  although  its  separate  parts  have 
been  examined  with  considerable  ability,  hai  dly  any  one 
has  attempted  to  combine  them  into  a  whole,  and  a.sccr-  ! 
tain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity  of  . 
generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts 
are  being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to  , 
discover  the  laws  by  which  those  facts  are  governed.    So  | 
for,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  usual  course  of  lusto-  ' 
rians,  that  among  them  a  strange  idea  prevails,  that  their  v 
business  is  merely  to  relate  events,  which  they  may  oc- 
casionally enliven  by  such  moral  and  political  reflections 
as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.    According  to  this  scheme,  i 
any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from  na-  I 
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tural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  hiirliest  l)iTinc}ies 
of  knowledge,  lias  only  to  pass  some  years  in  i-cading  a 
'  certain  number  of  l)ook8,  and  then  he  is  (pialified  to  be 
j  ai^  historian  :  he  is  al)le  to  write  the  histoi  v  of  a  oreat 
j  people,  and  his  work  becomes  an  authority  ou  the  subject 
j  "^hich  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led 
to  results  very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge. Owing  to  it,  historians,  taken  as  a  ])ody,  have 
never  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  wide  and  pre- 
hminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to  grasj)  their  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence  the 
singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  po- 
litical economy  ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law  ;  an- 
other nothing  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opi- 
nion; another  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and 
another  physical  science :  although  these  topics  are  the 
most  eaaential  of  all,  inasmuch  as  they  comprise  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  by  which  the  temper  and  cliaracter 
of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they  are 
displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  cuU 
tivatcd,  some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been 
isolated  rather  than  united :  the  aid  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been 
lost;  and  no  disposition  has  been  shown  to  concentrate 
them  upon  history,  of  which  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few 
great  thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the 
backwardness  of  history,  and  hare  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  remedy  it.  But  these  instances  have  been 
extremely  rare :  so  rare,  that  in  the  whole  literature  of 
Europe  dnere  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  really  ori- 
ginal works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved 
successful,  and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can 
be  raised  to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find»  .after  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  and  especially  duriiio:  the  last  hundred 
years,  several  indications  of  an  increasinti;  compreliensive- 
ness  of  view,  and  of  a  willingness  to  inc(jrporate  into  their 
works  subjects  which  they  would  formerly  have  excluded. 
By  this  means  their  jussemblage  of  topics  has  become  more 
diversified,  and  the  mere  collection  and  relative  position 
of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested  generalizations 
no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
fiuniliarised  historians  with  a  widear  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though 
liable  to  abuses  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real 
knowledge^  because  without  thrai  no  science  can  be  con* 
atructed. 

Bttt»  notwkhstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical 
literature  are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any 
former  age,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  they  are  only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely 
any  thing  has  been  done  towards  discovering  the  principles 
which  govern  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations.  What 
has  been  actually  effected  I  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  in 
another  part  of  this  Introduction:  at  present  it  is  enouffh 
to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of  human  thou^t 
history  is  still  miserably  deficient^  and  presents  that  con- 
fused and  anarchical  appearance  natund  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  uoknown,  and  even  the  foundation 
unsettled.^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfecti 
while  our  materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable 
that  something  should  be  done  on  a  scale  fiyr  larger  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  a  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  bring  up  this  great  department  of  in* 
quiry  to  a  level  with  other  departments,  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony  of  our  knowledge. 

*  A  living  writer,  who  hns  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  history,  cont«inptuouslv  nolicM  llnoob^reuie  compilation  de  faita 
d4ok  improprement  aualifite  (TjUMrr."  Cbmfc,  PkUetoohu  Pontimy  vd.  r. 
p.  18.  There  is  much  in  the  method  and  in  tho  conolusions  of  this  great 
work  with  which  I  cauaot  agree  $  Imt  it  weuld  be  uqjuat  to  deny  its  extra- 
ordiuaxy  merite. 
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It  is  in  tins  spirit  tliat  tlie  present  work  li«is  been  con- 
ceived.   To  make  the  execution  of  it  fully  ecnial  to  the 
conception  is  inipossihle  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for 
/     the  history  of  man  somethin*]:  enuivalent,  or  at  all  events 

V  analoi^ous,  to  what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirei's 
for  the  different  branches  of  natural  science.  In  rej^ard  to 
nature,  events  apparently  the  most  irregular  and  capri- 
cious have  been  explained,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  universal  laws.  This 
has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  above  all,  men 
of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural  events 
with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity :  and  iH 
human  events  were  mibjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we 
have  every  r{'j:ht  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear 
that  they  who  affirm  that  the  facts  of  history  are  inci^ble 
of  being  generalized,  take  for  granted  the  very  question  at 
issue.  Indeed  they  do  more  than  this.  They  not  only 
assume  what  they  cannot  prove,  but  they  assume  what  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  highly  improbable.  Who- 
ever is  at  all  acquainted  with  what  has  b(^en  done  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that  every  genera- 

^  tion  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and  predict- 
able, which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable:  so  that  the  marked  tendency 
of  advancing  civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the 
universality  of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being 
the  case,  it  follows  that  if  any  ikcts,  or  class  of  facts,  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  order,  we,  so  fur  from  pronouncing 
them  to  be  irreducible,  should  rather  be  guided  by  our 
experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit  the  probability 
that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some  future 
time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific 
men,  that  among  the  most  ommeiit  of  them  it  becomes  an 
article  of  fiuth  :  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  gene- 
rally found  among  historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to 
their  being  of  inferior  ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature, 
and  partly  to  the  greater  complexity  of  those  social  phe- 
nomena with  which'their  studies  are  concerned* 
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Both  these  causes  have  i-etarded  the  creation  of  tlie 
science  of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of 
physical  science :  no  one  having  devoted  himself  to  history 
who  in  point  of  intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Kep- 
ler, Newton,  or  many  others  that  might  be  named.'^  And 
as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  phenomena,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  far  more  formid- 
able than  is  the  student  of  nature ;  since,  while  on  the  one 
hand,  his  obflervations  are  more  liable  to  those  causes  of 
error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the  ^ 
other  hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource 
of  experiment,  by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the 
most  intricate  problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,' therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the 
movements  of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  arlvanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Nature.  Indeed  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  pursuits  is  so  great,  tliat  while  in  physics 
the  regularity  of  events,  and  the  power  of  predicting  them, 
are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in  cases  still  unproved^  ^ 
a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only  nol  taken  for 
granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that  whoever 
wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle  ;  since  he  is  j 
told  that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  scAnething  mysteri-  I 
ous  and  providential,  which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  [  ^ 
investigations,  and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their 
future  course.  To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
such  an  assertion  is  gratuitous;  that  it  ia  by  its  nature  in- 
capable of  proof ;  and  that  it  is  moreover  opposed  by  the  no- 
torious fact  that  every  where  else  increasing  knowledge  is 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  uniformity 
with  whidi,  under  the  same  cirGumstanGes,the  same  events 
must  succeed  eadi  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more  satis* 
feetory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 

'  I  speak  merely  of  thoae  who  lunre  made  history  their  main  pursuit.  ^ 
Ricon  wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  ohjcct ;  and  it  evidentljr  Oott 
him  uothiug  like  the  thought  which  he  devoted 'to  other  subjects. 
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into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history 
must  always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can 
never  be  raised  to  the  rank  uf  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be 
led  to  one  vast  question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  is  simply  this  ;  Are  the  actions  of 
men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or 
are  they  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of  supernatural  in- 
terference 1  The  discussion  of  these  alternatives  will  sug- 
gest some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doc- 
trines, which  appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civili- 
zation. According  to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  sin- 
gle and  isolated,  and  is  merely  considered  as  the  result  of 
a  blind  chance.  This  opinion,  which  is  most  natural  to  a 
perfectly  ignoi-ant  people,  would  smm  be  weakened  by  that 
extension  of  experience'  which  supplies  a  knowle«lge  of 
those  milformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence  that 
natuic  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  en- 
tirely by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that 
the  appearance  of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of 
some  accident  which  admitted  of  no  explanation.  The 
irregularity  of  the  supply,  and  the  apparent  caprice  with 
which  it  was  sometimes  abundant  and  sometimes  scanty, 
would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing  like  method 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature  ;  nor  could  their  minds  even, 
conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  wliicb 
we  arc  often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when 
such  tribes  advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for 
the  first  time,  use  a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance, 
but  the  very  existence,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own 
act.  What  they  sow,  that  likewise  do  they  reap.  The  pro- 
vision necessary  for  their  wants  is  broi^ht  more  imme- 
diately under  their  own  control,  and  is  more  palpably  the 
conseqnenee  of  their  own  labour.  They  perceive  a  distinct 
plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the  relation 
which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrired  at  maturity.   They  are  now  able  to  look  to 
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the  future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  ^ 
infinitely  greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former 
and  more  precarious  pursuits.^  Hence  there  arises  a  dini 
idea  of  the  stabilitv  of  events :  and  for  the  first  time  there 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  y 
at  a  later  period  are  i-allcd  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Every 
step  in  the  great  progress  will  make  their  view  of  this 
more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate,  and  as 
their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist, 
and  the  discoverv  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance 
with  which  they  liad  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further, 
and  a  taste  for  abstract  reasoning  sprinirs  up  ;  and  then 
some  among  them  generalize  the  observations  that  have 
been  made,  and  despising  the  old  popular  opinion,  believe 
that  every  event  is  linked  to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevit- 
able connexion,  that  such  antecedent  is  connected  with  a 
preceding  fact  ;  and  that  thus  the  whole  world  forms  a 
necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may  play  his 
party  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part  shall 
be.. 

.Thus  it  is  tliat»  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an 
increasing  perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys 
the  doctrine  of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Neces- 
sary  Connexion.    And  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  I 
out  of  these  two  doctrines  of  Chance  and  Necessit}'  there  \  \ 
have  respectively  arisen  the  subsequent  dogmas  of  Free  I  \ 
Will  and  Predestination.  Kor  is  it  difiicult  to  understand  | 
the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
this  metamorphosis  would  occur.    In  every  country,  as 
soon  as  the  aceumtilation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more 
than  suflSident  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no  < 
longer  neoessafy  that  all  should  work ;  and  there  is  formed  ^ 
a  separate  dass,  the  members  of  whieh  pass  their  lives  lor 

*  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminiahing  the  precarious- 
Mse  of  food  «re  notieed     M.  Ohsrlee  Corate  in  hie  TrmA  de  LfgidoHon^ 

vol.  ii.  pp.  273-275.  Compare  MilVt  ITistort/  of  Imlitty  vol.  i  pp.  180-181.  But 
both  these  abb  writers  have  omitted  to  observe  that  the  eheage  £Muli(ate8» 
perceptiou  of  the  rcguiahtjr  of  pheuomena. 
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the  most  part  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  how- 
ever, in  the  acquisition  aii<l  ditiusion  of  knowh'dge.  Among 
these  hist  there  are  always  found  some  who,  nejU!;leetiiig 
external  events,  tur  n  their  attentioii  to  the  study  of  tlieir 
own  minds  :^  and  such  men,  wlien  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  hecome  the  founders  of  new  phil<»sn|)hies  and  new 
religions,  which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the 
people  who  receive  them,  l^ut  the  authors  of  these  sys- 
tems are  themselves  aflected  by  the  character  of  tlu*  age 
in  which  they  live.  It  is  iujpossible  for  any  man  to  escape 
the  pressure  ot  surrounding  opinions;  and  wiiat  is  calhMl  a 
new  pliilosophy  or  a  new  religion  is  generally  not  so  much 
a  creation  ot  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a  new  direction  given 
to  ideas  already  curreut  amuDg  coutcmporary  tliiukurs.'' 

*  On  the  rehition  between  this  and  the  previons  creation  of  wealth,  see 
TcaMiiHiun,  UfAclitdite  dfr  Phdintoitliie^  vol.  i.  p.  30  :  **  Kin  gewitiscT  Grad 
vou  Cultur  und  Wohlstand  ist  eiiie  nothwendige  siussen-  Bedingung  der 
Entwickelung  d»  s  jihilosophisclieii  'u'i>f<s.    So  Ian;;*'  dir  Meiisch  noch  mit 
den  Mitt«lu  suiuer  Kxistuiiz  uud  der  lictriedigung  seiuer  thicnschcn  iiviiiirf- 
niflse  beschifttget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die  Entwiuelung  und  Bildung  seiner 
GeiBteskrafte  tnir  langsani  von  etattcn,  und  er  u&hert  sich  nur  S'chntt  vor 
Schritt  einer  freiern  Vemnuftthatigkeit  "  .    .    .  "  Diiher  tindeu  wir,  dass 
man  nur  in  deuea  Nationcn  anting  zu  philosophireu,  welche  sich  su  einer 
l>etracht lichen  Stufe  de.s  Wohbtuidei  und  der  Otiltur  empor  gehoben 
hatten."    Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
immense  impurtunce  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often 
control  the  metaphysical.   In  the  history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  pa.«Nige  from  physical  to  njetaphysical  inquirie"^  See 
Orote'i  Uittory  of  Oreece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  edit.  1847.    That  the  atomic  doc- 
trine, in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platoninn,  is 
remarked  in  /irommnB,  Examun       Doctrinet  MidiettUty  vd.  i.  pp  r>3,  rA, 
an  able  though  one-sided  work.    Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  <»f  the 
atomists,  liiUer't  IJiMoru  of  Aticient  rhUuiupliy^  vol.  i.  p.  OoU  ;  an  hypo- 
thesis, at  Ratter  says,  "  destructive  of  all  inner  energy  consequently 
antagonistic  to  the  psychological  hypothesis  which  sul'Si(jiU'tit]y  spnuig  up 
and  conquered  it    That  physical  rebearches  came  first,  in  moreover  attested 
by  Diogenes  Laertius :  VLtpn^      tfukovo^ias  rpto,  ^vcrdcof,  ^dixov,  dtoXcm- 
Kov'  <f)V(rtK6v  fifi'f  Tu  irtpi  K6tritoVj  koi  ra>v  «V  airt^  tjBiK^  tif  t6  Wfpl  fiiov  ffol 
TU3V  irf)os  fjfjitii'  liin\fKTtKnv  fit,  to  afxtfyttrtptov  rnvt  \6yove  irpttrfi€VO¥'  rni  fi*XP*^ 
fxiy  'Ap)(fXdov  to  {ftvaucuv  tidos       anu  bi  2<>>K^oToi>f,  its  itptMlprjraif  to  ^dticov* 

M  W  Z$MN«t  rov  *EX«iir«w,  t6  duiXfcruetfir.  ik  VUit  PhUctophorum  Proem, 
mgm.  IH,  vol.  i.  p.  12:  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol.  i  p.  s*). 

*  lieausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  leanied  work  Ifutoire 
Critu^iu  de  Manichee^  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  Kiye  that  the  great  religious 
heresies  have  been  founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one 
f  acquaiuted  with  the  history  of  ©pinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  asfk.'rtioil 
of  M.  Stahi  that  * '  la  phiiosophie  d'uu  peuple  a  sa  raciue  daus  sa  thoologie/* 
Klimrathf  Trnvmue,  VOL'li.  p.  4M,  Faiis,  184a  ^ 
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Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of  Chnncc 
in  the  cxtci-n.-il  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
tlie  internal:  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Con- 
nexion is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination;  the 
only  difference  beinir  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  y/ 
the  metaphysician,  the  second  by  the  theologian.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  metaphysician  setting  out  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Ciiance,  carries  into  the  study  of  the  mind  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which  in  its  new  field 
becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  which  all  difficulties 
seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the  cause 
of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  expla- 
nation.^ In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up 
the  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  reli- 
gious shape :  and  his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions 
of  order  and  of  uniformity,  he  naturally  ascribes  such  un- 
deviating  regularity  to  the  prescience  of  Supreme  Power; 
and  thus  to  the  magnificent  notion  of  One  God  there  is 
added  .the  dogma  that  by  Htm  all  things  have  from  the 
beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and  pre-or-^ 
dained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination^ 
do,  no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  ob^ 


"  Also  ist  eiii  Wille,  dem  die  blose  geaetzs^ebendo  Fi)rm  der  Maxime 
alleia  zuiu  Qesatze  diencn  knnn.  eiii  freier  Wille."  KritUc  der  pmktUchen 
Vemunft  in  Knnft  Werh,  vol.  iv.  p.  128.  '*  Hat  8ell)er  fiir  sich  eigentlich 
kmiMO  &e!<tiTninungBgrund."  M^-diphi/nk-  d*'r  Sitten  in  MVr/v  ,  vi.l.  v.  p.  12, 
•'Die  unbfdini^ic  Causalitat  der  rtsacho."  Kritlh  der  rnii>->i  W'r/inii/t  in 
WeriXf  vol,  ii.  p.  339.  fcJee  also  Vroitgoimua  zu  jeder  kUnfu^en  Mttaph^sik 
fai  vol-  iii.  p.  268. 

'  That  thfsf  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods 
of  reasouiug,  not  only  oppoHe  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  universally 
•dmitled  if  it  were  not  (or  a  desire  gener&lly  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of 
Moh:  it  being  thought  dang*  n^ts  to  give  ap  free  wiU  on  aooount  of  weaken- 
ing moral  responsibility,  and  equally  dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  ou 
account  of  ioipuguiug  the  power  of  God.  Various  aiteiuptd  have  therefore 
been  made  to  reooncil(>  liberty  with  necessity,  and  make  the  freedom  of  man 
harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Coniparo  on  this  point  a 
remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyueux  {L<icke'*  H'o/vb,  vol.  viii.  p.  305), 
with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bentley'i  Semona  {MmkU  lAfe  of  Bentley,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  7,  8);  also  llittt^r's  ///*/.  of  Ancient  Philosophi/,  vol.  iv.  pp  143,  144; 
Tennemann^   Gfxch.  der  PhdoKO/diie,  vol.  iv.  pp  VopleMon't  In' 

quirjf  into  0*€  iJoclriius  of  SectMit^  and  J^redetimution,  pp.  G,  7,  46,  (i9,  70, 
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scurities  of  our  being  ;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood, 
tlicy  arc  so  suited  to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human 
mind,  that  even  at  the  present  day  an  inmiense  majority 
of  men  are  divided  between  them;  and  tliey  have  not  only 
corrupted  the  sources  of  our  knowledge,  ])ut  have  given 
rise  to  rcliL!:ious  sects,  whose  mutual  animosities  have  dis- 
turbed society,  and  too  often  embittered  the  relations  of 
private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European  tliinkers 
there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  Injth  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  liave  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth.  And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  it  is  important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to 
clear  up  as  much  of  it  as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these 
subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which 
I  have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free 
vill  and  predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now 
actually  based.  The  theory  of  predestination  is  founded 
on  a  tiheological  hypothesis  ;  that  of  free  will  on  a  meta- 
physical hypothesis.  The  advocates  of  the  first  proceed 
on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  they 
have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  <^  Creation,  whose 
beneficence  they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has, 
notwithstanding  His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary 
distinction  between  the  elect  and  the  non-elect ;  that  He 
has  £rom  all  eternity  doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  crea- 
tures yet  unborn,  and  whom  His  act  alone  can  call  into 
existence:  and  Uiat  He  has  done  this,  not  in  virtue  of 
any  principle  of  justice,  hut  by  a  mere  stretch  of  despotic 
power.'    This  doctrine  owes  its  auUiority  among  Pro- 

85,  92.  108,  I3G ;  MotJuim't  EcduiaMical  Jlist.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  vol.  ii.  p.  96 ; 
N€ander'»  Hist,  of  the  Ckureh,  vol.  iv.  pp.  294,  389-391 ;  Bmcp  of  Limeoln 
on  TertuUiauj  lb4o,  p.  383$  Bo«lfff»9H  m  Buddkum,  m  Tnuuae.  ^AnaHe 
iSocuij/,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 

*  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  far  as  Augustiu,  states  thin  principle 
in  ito  repuldve  nakednetts  "Baus  quos  digoat  wctt,  q«oe  vult  religioeos 
facit."  Xe'ind/T,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.  Calvin  declares  "that  God,  in  predesti- 
nating from  all  eternity  one  part  of  mankind  to  evarlMtaii^  happineaa,  and 
another  to  endleas  misery,  wit  ledjjg  main  tliii  4iilliietion  bj  w  «linr 
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tcstants  to  the  dark  though  powerful  mind  of  Calvin  :  but 
in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  svstematicallY  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Manicheans.^  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incom- 
patibility with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
fundamental^  it  must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  re-  / 
garded  as  a  barren  hypothesis,  because,  being  beyond  the 
province  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain* 
ing  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminian- 
ism ;  but  it  in  reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of 
the  supremacy  of  human  consciousness.  Brery  man,  it  is 
alleged,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  fr^e  agent :  nor  can 
any  subtleties  <^  argument  do  away  with  our  conscions- 
ness  of  possessing  a  free  will."  Now  the  existence  of 
this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at  defiance 

motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  will."  Mc^heiina  Ecd^Ji.  UUt. 
voL  ii.  p.  103,  see  also  p.  100 ;  aud  CurwWtm'*  Uitt,  of  the  Church  of  £»^- 
Umd,  vol.  i.  p.  Mli, 

•  On  the  Manichaoftn  origin  of  YVujTustin's  opinions,  compare  Potter, 
Eaprit  de  VEglise,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821 ;  Tomlme's  litftUation  of  Cal- 
vinitni,  1817,  pp.  571-576;  Sduthei/^s  Book  of  the  Churchy  1824,  vol.  i, 
pp.  301,  302  ;  Matter,  Jlixt.  du  Gnostieumie,  LS'iH,  vol.  i.  p.  325.  However, 
hoauso^ro  {llUfoire  dt  Manichr-c^  vol.  ii.  pp.  33-40)  seems  to  have  prOTOdA 
dilfureace  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and  that  of  Basilides. 

**  On  the  abggrdity  of  '*an  ommpoteot  erbitmiy  Deity,"  and  on  the 
inconj^ruity  ot*  i^uch  a  combination  with  (Pvaa  kiiXov  Kn\  f^iKainu,  see  Cvd- 
worth's  IiUeUect.  Hvat.  vol.  i.  pp.  4ft,  411),  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  IGO.  See 
also  TheodieeeicL  Kaia's  Werke^  vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metapli>/sik  der  Sit- 
Um  in  vol.  v.  p.  332,  upon  "den  g^ienen  Zweek  in  Ansehong  des  meneoh- 
Hdien  Geschlechts." 

"  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  *'8ir,  we  hnow  our  will  is  free,  aud  there's 
an  end  on't."  BotweWa  Life  o/Mnton,  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  **La 

*  ^ttertion  :  S'ommcs-nutis  libros?  me  pai-nlt  nu  <los?oiis  do  l;i  disciissifm.  Ello 
est  r^lue  par  le  t^moiguage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains 
cas  nous  pourrions  faire  le  eonindre  de  ee  que  nous  hiwrn.'*  Ciwnn,  HiiL 
de  la  Philosophies  I,  S^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  190, 101.  "  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen, 
nis  moralischon  Wesoiis.  grundet  sich  auf  das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn."  Teniif- 

.  mann.Oy^cJi.  d4:r  J'hUoMojjhigy  vol.  v.  p.  161.  That  this  is  the  only  ground 
lor  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we  need  not  notiee 
tlie  mystiin!  proof  of  Philo  {Rittcrs  Ancient  J'l<iloaoj)hy,  vol.  iv.  p.  447); 
nor  the  phy.'^iail  one  of  the  iiasilidian  monads  {Jkatuwre,  UIjA.  de  ManichiCf 
fol.  ii.  p.  23) ;  still  lew  the  argument  of  Blurdeflanes,  who  thon|^  to  demon-' 
itrate  ireedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs !  Matter^  llist.  du  Gnotti- 
eime,  vol.  i.  p.  32:i,  wliich  should  be  compared  with  Burdack*»  PhjfsiUo^^ 
cmme  ^Scuiicc  d' OUtrvatioH,  vol.  v.  p.  50,  Paris,  lb39. 
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all  tlio  ordinary  methods  of  leasoiiiiiix,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions  :  of  which  the  first,  thon<i;h  possibly  tnie,  has 
never  been  juoved  ;  and  tiie  other  is  un(|uestional»ly  false. 
These  assnniptions  are,  that  theie  is  an  independent  fa- 
culty called  consciousness,  and  that  the  dictates  of  that 
faculty  are  infallihle.  Hut.  in  the  first  place,  it  is  hy  no 
means  cer  tain  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty  ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  thiid<ers  have  been  of  ojunion  that  it  is 
merely  a  state  or  con<Iition  of  the  mindJ-  Should  this 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  ar«iunicnt  falls  to  the  •;round; 
since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  {acuities  of  the  mind, 
wlien  ('<»iii|tletely  exorcised,  are  e(jually  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  chiim  lor  every  condition  into  which 
the  mind  itself  may  be  casually  thi'own.  llowevei-,  waiv- 
ini^  this  objection,  we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply, 
that  even  if  consciousness  is  a  facult  y,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  all  history  to  prove  its  extreuie  iallibiUty.^^  All 

y\r.  James  Mill  {AunhixU  nf  tJif  }fhtil.  Vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172^  fvivs  that 
oousciuuHueas  and  l)elief  are  the  eame,  aud  that  sreat  eiTor  lias  ariseu  from 
calling  "  consciousnefls  a  feeling  distinct  from  all  other  fedings.**  Accord- 
va^  to  Locke  (En'^ai/  concerning^  Human  Cndergtandingy  book  ii.  chap,  i., 
II or/-.«,  vnj.  i.  p.  8!t),  "  coiisfioiisness  is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a 
iuun'8  own  luinil."  lirown  {/'hUosophv  of  ih^  Miml,  j»p.  (57,  08)  denie8  tlmt 
consciousness  is  a  facultj :  and  8ir  W.  liamilton  couiphiins  of  Reid's  de- 
gradation of  conscionsness  into  :i  Riiecial  faculty."  Xotes  to  /{fill's  Worl-jt^ 

?p.  223,  297,  373.  M.  Oousin  {Uut.  de  Ui  rUUtm^hie,  II.  S^rie,  vol.  i.  p. 
31)  prononncet  conedoumeflB  to  be  "pfafoomtoe  complexe  ;**  and  at  p.  94, 
"  la  condition  nccessaire  de  rintelligence  c'est  la  conscience  :*'  while  a  still 
later  wrxiGV  {Jolerfg  A\exc  Si/ittem  of  PhilogojJnf^  vol.  i.  p.  25)  declares  that 
**  we  have  the  consciousness  of  our  con.sciousness— this  in  certain."  The 
statement  in  Alciphron,  Dialogue  vii.  {Jierkrletf'x  Work-*,  vol.  i.  pj).  .oor),  rjOf?) 
is  eqtially  unsatisfactory  :  ami  what  still  fiu  thcr  perplexes  the  question  is  the 
existence  of  what  is  uuw  recoffuisud  as  douhle  consctougness."  See  on  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  Euiot»m*t  Pht/sio/o^j/,  pp.  367*369, 1165;  Mavo*s 
Phtftioloqy,  pp.  195, 19(> ;  PrichanVg  Tnotim  o»  Inmmitjfy  pp.  460, 4A1;  CoT' 
^enter's  numan  Phifgiolofji),  p.  :J70. 

"  This  requires*  explanation.  Consdousness  is  infallible  as  to  the  fact 
of  its  testimony;  but  aUible  as  to  the  truik.  That  we  are  conscious  of  cer- 
tain phenomena,  is  a  proof  that  those  phenoniena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are 
presented  to  it;  but  to  say  that  this  demonstrntes  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
mena is  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  not  only  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass 
a  judgment.  The  moment  we  do  this,  we  introduce  the  element  of  falli- 
bility :  because  consciousness  and  judgment  put  together  cannot  be  always 
right,  inasmudi  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says:  "The 
important  di.«»tinction  l>et\vei-n  l'ih,rt<ix  n  }^ecesfilatf  and  Ii^>*^i-!oA  <t  co'irtione^ 
is  seldom  attended  to.  Nothing  wliatever  can  j'oru  my  will :  every  man  is 
more  or  less  oonsoious  of  that  &ot :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are^  or  may  be, 
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the  great  stages  tliioiiiili  whic-h,  in  the  ])i  ogre88  of  civili- 
zation, the  liumau  race  has  successively  ))assed,  have  heeii 
characterized  bv  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  convic- 
tions, which  have  left  their  injj)ress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosuphy,  and  the  niuials  of  the  age.  Each  of  these 
convictions  has  been  to  one  perio<l  a  matter  of  faith,  to 
another  a  matter  f(tr  derision;^*  and  each  of  them  has,  in 
its  own  epoch,  been  as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds 
of  men,  and  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  conscious- 
ness, as  is  that  opinion  which  we  now  term  freedom  of 
the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  products  of 
consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of  them  contra- 
dict each  other.  Utdess,  therefore,  in  ditlerent  ages  there 
are  diflerent  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man's  consciousness  is  iio  proof  of  an  o|)inion  - 
being  true;  for  if  it  weie  so,  then  two  propositions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other  mi<;ht  both  be  equally 
accurate.  Besides  this,  another  view  may  be  drawn  from 
the  common  operations  of  ordinary  life.  Are  we  not  in 
certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  existence  of  s|)cc- 
tre.s  and  phantoms;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  a(bnittcd 
that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such 
consciousness  is  apparent  and  not  real,  then  1  ask,  What 
is  it  that  judges  between  the  consciousness  which  is  ge- 
nuine and  that  which  is  spurious       If  this  boasted 

e4;|Qa11y  contdoiu  thai  we  are  never  dedied  witiMnt  ft  motive.''  lAf€  of  B. 

y\hit^^  by  HiiTiself,  1845, -vol.  iii.  p.  00.  Rut  how  can  a  man  be  conscious 
that  "  uoihiug  whatever  can  force  hie  will  V  This  is  uot  coDsoiousness,  but 
judgment:  it  ie  a  judgment  of  what  m,yy  l>o,  not  %  oottMimiaiMH  olwluit  it. 
If  fcoere  is  any  meaning  in  tlie  word  *  consciou8net%*  it  must  rdbr  aolely  to 
the  pr«  sent,  and  can  never  include  future  oontingmdet  u  to  what  may  be 
or  can  bo. 

'*  As  Herder  says,  "Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gedankenkrei^o  unentbehr- 
lich  hillt,  (l:ir;(ii  hat  ienu  uie  gedacht  oderhUt  es gar  f&r  •obidlich."  Idem 
tur  UeacJi  der  JJetucJjieitf  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

u  Phito  was  etraek  by  the  extreme  diffionlty  of  finding  a  standard  in  the 
human  mind  wltereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phe- 
nomena and  dreams.  And  the  only  conclusion  to  wl)ich  this  consummate 
thinker  could  arrive,  was  that  whatever  appears  true  tu  the  individual  mind 
is  true  for  him  :  which,  however,  is  an  evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  sola* 
tiou  of  it.  Si'O  the  Thea?tetu8,  where  Plato,  as  usual,  puts  his  own  ."-pccu- 
latious  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  lie  upeus  the  ouestion  at  the  beginning 
of  iM.  99  (P&rtoiiw  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  488,  edit,  Bekker,  Lend.  1SS(>), 
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faculty  deceive^  us  in  some  things,  what  security  have  ^ 
we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  \  If  thon^  no 
security,  the  faculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  4k  a  ^ 
security,  then,  whatever  it  may  ho,  its  existence  shows 
the  necessity  for  some  authority  t(j  which  consciousness 
is  suh(>rdinate,  and  thus  dors  away  with  that  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness,  on  which  the  advocates 
of  free  will  are  compelled  to  construct  the  whole  of  their 
theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertairitv  as  to  the  existence  of 
consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and  the  manner 
in  which  that  faculty,  if  it  existi  has  contradicted  its  own 
suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which  have  long 
since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  indi- 
Tidual  minds;  but  that  its  can  only  be  successfully 

prosecuted  by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  wliich 
must  be  discovered  historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must 
be  evolved  by  an  examination  <^  the  whole  of  those  vast 
phenomena  which  the  long  course  of  human  affairs  pre- 
sents to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the 
believer  in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not 

Toivw  anokivMfiLtv  Ctrov  cAXfiirov  atrrov.  X«iirrrat  Hi  iwnvitov  rr  nipi  Koi  v6aroi¥f 
rStv  Tt  (IXXivv  KOI  fuxviatf  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  but 
Soorates,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Thetetctus  in  a  maze,  sums 
up  at  the  end  of  sec.  45,  p,  434,  aXriBrjt  apa  tfiot  fj  c'/xij  ai(r$T]<ns.  See  fur- 
ther p.  515,  ou  the  formation  of  erroneous  iudgmenta;  and  respecting  the 
MterHont  nrnde  by  many  of  the  Greekf  that  waon  ffttarrmrla  dXiy^  and 

rraaa  fio^a  aX»j<9i7f,  coin]  ;.!.'  Cn'Jworfh,  vol.  ill.  p.  379.  vol.  iv.  p.  118. 
For  physiological  cousidcTatiuiis  concerning  the  piyscrvation  of  conscious- 
ness in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  Brousmisy  Kxanuni  dt»  Doctrine*  M^di- 
eaUty  voL  L  p.  406;  his  Court  dt  Phrhiologiey  p.  49;  Esquirol^  Malndifs 
^fel>t'^h*y  vol.  i.  p.  07,  vol,  ii.  p.  790;  Simoii\^  Vathclogri^  p.  204;  Jfolf find's 
Medical  Sotes,  p.  434 ;  Httdty  Anatomie  Uenirale,  vol.  ii.  p.  287:  iiurdachf 
Traits  de  Phi/sidogiey  vol.  v.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  panages  in  Tennemann 
which  connect  this  difficulty  with  tlie  theory  of  representation  {(JtackiehU 
der  PhUosophitt  vol.  i.  p.  357,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  159,  vol.  iii.  p.  40«,  vol,  iv. 
p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  (worktf  yoL  i.  pp.  93, 101, 176)  totnm 
it  into  a  defence  of  bis  own  system,  on  the  gromid  tki^  our  belief  respecting 
the  cxteniul  world  may  l>c  as  false  when  we  arc  awake  ai  when  we  dream. 
The  solution  ofl'cred  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved  distinc- 
tion: Siatjifpfi  Si  l^a^ravSa  koI  <ftdifrturf»a.  tftAirraafui  fiiv  yap  ttrri  h6Kr)<ns 
diai'olm  OKI  yu'tTOi  Kara  tovs  i-rri-fyi  v'  (finyrncrla  hi  (OTi  rvrroxTif  iv  ^I'xi} 
rovriaruf  dXAotoKrtr,  ws  6  Xpuatmror  rV  ry  dvardcxdrg  V€p\  ''^vx^  v^Lvrarau 
Dioy,  Laeri.  de  VUie  PkHot,  lib.  vii.  segm.  50,  toI.  i.  p.  390. 
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called  upon  to  liold  .either  the  doctrine  of  predestined 
events,  or  that  of  ft-eedom  of  tlie  will  and  the  only 
positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  in<|iury,  I  shall  ex- 
pect him  to  concede  are  the  following  :  That  when  we 
pci  forin  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consefpience  of  some 
motive  or'  motives  ;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of 
some  antecedents  ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  witii  unerring 
certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  immediate  results. 
This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  view  which 
must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by 
system,  and  who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.^^  If,  for  example,  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  w^ith  the  character  of  any  person, 
'  I  can  frequeoily  tell  how  he  will  act  uader  some  given 
circiuiuitaacefl.  Should  I  fail  in  this  prediction,  I  must 
ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  free- 
dom of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre-arrangement, 
for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest  proof ; 
but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
vrasi  placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
ordinary  operations  of  his  mind.  If,  howerer,  I  were 
ci^pable  of  correct  reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I 
had  a  complete  knowledge  both  of  his  disposition  and  of 

'*  Meaning  hj  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  ex- 
ertiog  itself  independently  of  rootiyea.  If  any  on«  tays  that  we  have  this 
power  of  acting  withotit  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the 
power  we  are  always  guided  by  motives  either  conscious  or  unconscious,— 
u  any  one  says  this,  he  —iwU  ft  barren  proposition,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  niy  vicwB,  and  which  in.iy  or  may  not  be  tme,  but  whioh  nUMt 
MMredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 

^  Tluit  is,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  under- 
rtandtng,  and  estimate  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding 
is  coTivenmnt.  But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  avoid  the 
practical  ooasequeuces  of  this,  by  asserting  tliat  freedom,  being  an  idea  pro- 
duced by  the  reason,  must  be  relerred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reaaon ; 
that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed  from  the  domain  of  exporienrc,  atid  can- 
not be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  scientitio  con- 
ceptions of  the  nnderatanding  (as  distuigniibed  from  the  Reason)  he  faUj 
admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note  A,  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  pMMgm  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

TOL.  I.  C 
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all  the  events  hv  which  he  was  surrounded,  1  sliould  ho 
ahle  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which,  in  COSUSequeuco 
of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.^* 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will, 
and  the  theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,^®  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being 
determined  solely  by  their  antecedents,  mutt  have  a  cha- 
racter of  uniformity,  that  it  to  say,  mu8t»  xmdeit  precisely 
the  same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the 
tame  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the 
mind  or  out  of  it,  we  dearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results,  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their 
progress  or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery, 
must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  action  ;  an  action  of  external 
phenomena  npon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  tiie 
mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  wliich  a  philosophic 
history  can  alone  be  constructed.   On  the  one  band,  we 

^  This  is,  ofootirae,  tijpothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illastration. 
W«  never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man^i  etitooedeiitt,  or  even  the  whole 
of  our  own  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  uuteccdeut,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the 
ooDsequent. 

The  doctrine  of  providontial  interference  is  Iwnnd  up  with  that  of 
predeBtioatioD,  because  the  Duty,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen 
m»  own  iotention  to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  Hmit  the 
oomiedonee  of  God.   Those,  therefore,  who  hold  thait,  in  perticuiar  cases, 

a  special  providence  inti-rrupts  tho  nnliiiar}'  course  of  events,  must  also 
hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  liad  been  predestined  ;  otherwise 
they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  putt 
it  {^earnkrs  HiMm^  of  the  Church,  vol.  viii.  p  ITfl),  **  knowledge,  as  know- 
ledge, does  not  impiv,  indeed,  causality ;  but  iu  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge 
bdonging  to  the  arast  who  fonns,  it  stands  in  Uw  ndation  of  eMssliQr  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  his  art." 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  thoujjh  not  quite  so  conclu- 
sively ;  Dialogue  vii.  sec.  20  in  Berkdey't  Hori**,  vol.  i.  ji.  515 :  and  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see 
Hitcficocic^n  /ffh)/i<>/i  (if  (!f(ilf>gii,  I80I,  pp.  2fi7,  '.Vl'^  \  an  inj^onious  work,  but 
one  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  Hitter^s  ilitt. 
n^AwnmU  PhilM.  Tol.  i V.  pp.  326, 327,  with  Tmntmmm,  Ouek,  der  PhUot.  vol. 
•Ti.  pp.  1.51,  342-34r*,  vol.  ix.  pp.  M  iU.vnl.  xi.p.  178$and  in  particular,  the 

Snostion  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242),  "  Ob  das  Vonierwissen  Gottes  die  Ursache 
er  kunftigen  Dinge  scy,  oder  nicht."  It  was  to  meet  all  this,  that  some 
Mserted  the  eternity  of  dlslter,  and  others  the  existence  of  two  original 
principles,  one  good  and  090  «nL  Bwrnbrt^  BiatQim  dt  MtmidUtf  toL  ii. 
pp.  14o,  146,  252, 336. 
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hare  the  homaa  mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  exist- 
enee,  and,  when  nncontiH^ed  hj  external  agents,  develop- 
ing itself  according  to  the  conditions  of  its  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hare  what  is  called  Natore,  obey- 
ing likewise  its  laws ;  bnt  incessantly  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions,  stimulating 
thdr  inteHect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their  actions  a 
direction  which  they  would  not  hare  taken  without  such 
disturbance.  Thus  we  hare  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modifi- 
cation all  erents  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain 
the  method  of  discorering  the  laws  of  this  double  modi- 
fication: and  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into 
a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications 
is  the  more  important;  that  is  to  say,  whether  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more  influenced  by  phy- 
sical phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phenomena  are 
more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that  which- 
ever class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will 
be  more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe ; 
and  partly  because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the 
grc'iter  power  we  shall  leave  a  suiallcr  residue  of  unex  - 
plained  facts  than  if  we  had  begim  by  generalizing  the 
laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before  entering  into  this 
examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  some  of  the 
most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By 
this  means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably 
strengthened;  and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to 
see  what  those  resources  are  which  have  been  already 
employed  in  elu('i<lating  this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  cffeeted  are  extremely  valu- 
able, is  evident  nut  oidy  from  the  wide  surface  which  the 
generalizations  cover,  ])ut  also  from  the  extraordinary 
precautions  with  which  they  have  been  made.  For  while 
most  moral  in(piiries  have  depended  on  some  theological 
or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  investigations  to  which  I 
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allutle  are  cxcliisi\ rlv  inductive;  thov  arc  basol  on  col- 
lections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending  over  many 
counti  ies,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the  form 
of  aritlimetical  tables;  and  finally,  they  have  been  j)ut 
together  by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  go- 
vernment officials,'^  Iiad  no  particular  theory  to  maintain* 
and  no  interest  in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  thej' 
were  directed  to  make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the 
actions  of  men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  in- 
contestable truths,  are  derired  from  this  or  from  analo- 
gous sources;  they  rest  on  statistical  evidence,  and  are 
expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And  whoever  is 
aware  of  how  much  has  been  discoYered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognize  the  uniformity  with 
which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must, 
I  think,  feel  saniruine  that  still  more  important  discove- 
ries will  be  made,  so  soon  as  there  arc  brought  into  play 
those  other  powerful  resources  which  even  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  will  abundantly  supply.  Without, 
however,  anticipating  future  inquiries,  we  are,  for  the 
moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  uniformity  in  human  affairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  di- 
vision separated  into  two  claraes,  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious;  and  as  these  classes  are  correlative,  and  when 
put  together  compose  the  total  of  our  moral  conduct,  it 
follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one,  will  in  a  relative 
point  of  view  diminish  the  other;  so  that  if  we  can  in 
any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in 
their  virtues;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  l  egularity  in  their 
virtues,  we  should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity 
in  their  vices;  the  two  sets  of  actions  being,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  division,  merely  supplementary  to  each 
other.^    Or,  to  express  this  proposition  in  another  way, 

«•  Dnfau,  Traits  de  Statittt^ve,  pp.  7r>,  14«. 

"  Some  moralists  have  also  established  u  third  class  of  acti*^?,  which 
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it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  bad 
actions  uf  jnen  vary  in  obedience  to  the  changes  in  the 
surrounding  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer  that  their 
good  actions,  wiiich  are,  as  it  were,  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner:  and  we  shall  be 
forced  to  the  further  conclusion,  that  such  variations  are 
the  result  of  large  and  general  causes,  which,  working  up- 
on the  aggregate  of  society,  must  produce  certain  conse- 
quences, without  regard  to  the  volition  of  those  particular 
men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 

Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions 
of  men  are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  iu  which 
they  oocuf ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no 
such  regukurky,  we  may  believe  that  their  aettona  depend 
on  some  capricious  and  personal  principle  peculiar  to  each 
man,  as  free  will  or  the  like..  It  becomes,  tlierefore,  in 
tlie  highest  degree  important  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral  conduct  of  a 
given  society ;  and  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions 
for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  ns  with  mate- 
rials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the 
innocent  against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that 
European  goyemments,  so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
the  importance  of  statistics,  should  b^n  to  collect  evi- 
dence respecting  the  crimes  they  were  expected  to  punish. 
This  evidence  has  gone  on  accumulating,  until  it  now  forms 
of  itaelf  a  large  body  of  literature,  containing,  with  the 
commentaries  connected  with  it,  an  immense  array  of 
fiicts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and  clearly  di- 

Umjt  call  iudiifercut,  as  belonsiug  nuitber  to  virtue  nor  to  vioe ;  aud  beaoe 
timw  arote  the  fiunous  doetnne  of  probabilitj,  set  up  by  sdwral  eminent 
Romisli  casuists^  Mid  hotlj  attacked  bj  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  luside 
its  worst  feature,  imrnely  its  prdt  iicul  bcariiij^s,  is  merely  a  question  of  deti- 
uitiou ;  inasmuch  as  every  iudiifereut  act  must  lean  on  the  side  either  of 
evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  category  to  which  it 
iiicliues  ;  und  certainly  every  incrcuae  of  vice  diminishes  virtue  relatively, 
though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Ureek  philosophers  there  was  a 
•efaiHl  on  thie  point :  'ApceiMi  M  odrmr  («.  «.  the  Stoics)  fiffdiv  fUvw  thnu 

^pfrijff  JCol  nudat'  rity  irfpitTaTTjrmSw  fitra^v  dpfrrj^  kui  KUKias  fivm  \ty6trr»» 

^  irpoKMrfv.  Duy,  LasH,  de  VUU  JPhiioaoplwtmmy  lib.  vii.  s^gm.  127,  vol.  i. 
p.  44  i. 
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gested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  ^I.ni  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the 
accumulated  experience  of  precetling  ages.^~  But  as  it 
will  l>e  impossible  in  tliis  Intioduction  to  give  any  thing 
like  a  complete  statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in 
the  actual  state  of  statistics,  we  are  authorized  to  draw, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  examining  two  or  three  of  the 
most  important,  and  pointing  out  .  the  comiexiou  between 
them. 

Of  all  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
crime  of  nmrder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irre- 
gular. For  w  hen  we  consider  that  this,  though  <i;t'nerally 
the  crowning  act  of  a  long  career  of  vice,  is  often  the 
immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  sudden  impulse;  that 
when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with  the  least 
chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  whitli  the  criminal  will  fre- 
quently wait ;  that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look 
for  opportunities  he  cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time 
has  come,  his  heart  may  fail  him  ;  that  the  question  whe- 
ther or  not  he  shall  commit  the  crime  may  depend  on  a 
balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as  fear  of  the  law,  a 
dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the  prickings 
of  his  own  coDBcience,  the  apprehension  of  future  ren)orse, 
the  love  of  gain,  jealouBy,  revenge,  desperation ; — w  hen  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  compli- 
cation of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  de- 
tecting any  order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle 
and  shifting  agencies  by  which  murder  is  either  caused 

■  I  Bay  this  advisedly :  and  whoever  has  examined  theso  subjects  must 
b0  ftware  of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  luoruls  repeat  the  eonamonplace 
and  hackneyed  notions  of  their  pradMNWMWt^  so  that  a  man,  after  reading 
every  thiu^  that  has  been  written  on  moral,  conduct  and  moral  philosophy, 
will  find  huuself  nearly  as  much  iu  the  dark  as  when  his  studies  tirst  began. 

I  The  most  aiMmmie  investigatora  of  the  honiaii  mind  have  hitherto  been  the 
poets,  particularly  Ilnrmr  and  Shakespeare;  hnt  these  extraordinary  ob- 

i  servers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phenomena  of  life : 
and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed  the  steps  of 
the  process,  so  thmt  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empirically. 
The  great  advance  made  by  the  statifticians  consists  in  ajijilyiiig  to  tliese 
^  inquiries  the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before 
the  eighteenth  oentuiy. 
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or  prevented.  But  now,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  fact 
i.s,  that  murder  is  connnitted  with  as  much  resfularitv,  and 
bears  .as  uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known  circum- 
Btances,  as  do  the  movements  uf  the  tides,  and  tlie  lota- 
tions  of  the  sejivsons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent  h\>  life 
in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  dilfcrent 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches, 
that  "  in  every  thing  whicii  concerns  crime,  the  same 
numbers  re-occur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  he  mis- 
taken ;  and  that  this  is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes 
which  seem  quite  independent  of  human  foresight,  such, 
for  instance,  as  murders,  wliich  are  generally  C4>mmitted 
after  quarrels  aiising  from  circumstances  apparently  ca- 
sual. Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that  every 
year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number 
of  murders,  hut  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they 
are  conuDitted  are  employed  in  the  same  proportion."^ 
This  was  the  language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the 
first  statis^dan  in  £urope,  and  every  subsequent  investi- 
gation  has  confirmed  its  accnni^.  For  later  inquiries 
hare  ascertained  the  extraordinary  fiict,  that  the  uniform 
repro(hiction  of  crime  is  more  clearly  marked,  and  more 
capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  physical  laws 
connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our  bodies. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  co- 
incidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place 
in  Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually 
smaller  than  the  fluctuations  in  the  mortality ;  while-  a 
similar  regularity  was  obsenred  in  each  separate  offence^ 

»  "  Daat  toat  oe  qni  rapporfce  mx  eiimes,  les  m^racR  nomhrc^  se  re- 
prtxluisent  avcc  une  Constance  telle,  qu^l  serait  iiunoiisiblo  de  ia  n»6con- 
naitra,  mAme  pour  ceux  des  crimes  qui  aemblenueDt  devoir  ^chapper  le  plut 
k  KNite  prftrinoQ  btmuune,  tela  que  IM  meurtrefl,  puisqu'ils  se  ooramettent, 
m  g6n6ral,  k  la  niite  de  rizes  qui  naifoscnt  sans  motifs,  et  dons  k»  circon- 
ttauces,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cependaut  I'expfirience  prouve 
que  non-Bc'uleineut  les  meurtres  sunt  anuuellenient  a  pcu  prte  en  mdine 
Bombre,  mais  encore  que  let  instruniens  qui  servent  les  coiauicttre  sont 
employes  dans  les  mdnies  proportions."  ^Mtltt  mtr  VMnutu^  fUil,  183^ 
vol.  i.  p.  7  ;  see  also  voL  iipp.  164, 
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all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law  of  uniform  and  periodi- 
cal repetition.^* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe 
that  human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of 
each  individual  than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But 
another  circumstance  remains  behind  still  more  striking. 
Among  pubhc  and  registered  crimes  there  is  none  which 
seems  so  completely  dependent  on  the  individual  as 
suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to  rob  may  be,  and 
constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  batlled  sometimes 
by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice. But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  mucli  less 
lial)]e  to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to 
kill  himself,  is  not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
struggles  of  an  enemy ;  and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power,^  his  act  becomes  as  it 
were  isolated ;  it  is  cut  off  from  foreign  disturbances,  and 
seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  Tolition  than 

"  Thus,  in  twenty  ywirs*  observationg,  the  number  of  persons  accused 
of  various  crimes  in  Fmnce,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages, 
■oaroelj  Taries  at  any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  t}ic  pioportion  per 
cent  under  each  age  with  the  totals.  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all 
France,  in  the  years  to  1^44,  was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males 
registered  in  Paris  ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  former  results  are  more  re- 
gular thao  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  aoddeutal  causes  which  mi^^ht 
affect  them  ;— notwithstaJitliiij;  even  a  revolution  in  Parin,  which  convulsed 
society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty."  Jirovcn  on  the  Cuifonn  Action  oj  the 
Jfwman  WSi,  in  7%e  Anwrance  M<ufasi9igfH0.yni.i  July  lb52,  pp.  349. 300. 
That  tlie  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  niortjility,  is  also  noticed 
in  .Statutifjiir  MoiyiU,  pp.  lb,34,  'mJffmoirtB  de VAoademie  de  Udgiyutf  vol.  xxi.* 
Bruxelles,  1B48,  4to. 

The  folly  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can 
diminish  suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  <'.  Cointe  in  his  Tmiti'  th  I/(;i.hition, 
vol.  i.  p.  4bG.  8ee  also  some  good  renutrks  by  JctTerson,  in  his  observations 
on  CTimiiUkl  law  in  Appendix  to  JeftrMnt  Mftnoirg,  by  Randolph ^  vol.  i. 
pp.  127.  Heber  (./<>»/r/<cy  tliroufih  ludia^  vol.  i.  pp.  ',\h\),  found  that 
the  Eugliah  Goverument  had  vainly  attempted  to  check  the  suicides  fre- 
quently committed  at  Benares  by  drowning :  and  in  onr  country  the  inter- 
lerence  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  perjury  of  jurors,  since,  as  Heniham 
says,  English  juries  do  not  litsitate  to  violate  their  (mths  by  declaring  the 
suicide  to  lie  non  commi  t.  J'l  iiicij'lf.i  of  /*<iial  Imxc,  in  JkiUftauii  Works, 
edit.  Bo  wring,  184.3,  vol.  i.  pp.  47f),  4M.).  Ii»  n-jjard  to  the  determination 
of  the  individual,  :in'l  the  impoi^eibility  of  bafflinj;  his  intt  iition,  tlx  ri'  are 
cases  recorded  of  perbous  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  de- 
■traction,  put  an  end  to  life  bT  holding  their  hreath ;  while  others  effected 
tiMir  purpose  by  turning  back  the  tongue  co  as  to  exclude  air  fiom  the 
laiyoz.  MlioUon'i  Human  Fhy$iologjft  pp>  491, 492. 
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any  otlier  oifence  could  possibly  be.  We  may  also  add 
that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates ;  so  that  men,  not  )  )eing  goaded 
into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great 
class  of  external  associations  which  might  hamper  what 
is  termed  tlie  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may,  therefore, 
▼ery  naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide 
to  general  principles,  or  to  detect  any  thin^  like  regularity 
in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  solitary,  so  impos- 
sible to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  yigilant 
police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another 
obstacle  that  impedes  our  view:  this  is,  that  even  the 
best  evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very 
imperfect  In  cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are 
liable  to  be  returned  as  suicides  which  are  accidental; 
while,  on  the  -other  hand,  some  are  called  accidental  which 
are  voluntary.^  Thus  it  is,  that  self-murder  seems  to  be 
not  only  capridous  and  uncontrollable,  but  also  very  ob- 
scure in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those 
general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  Jbeing  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime, 
it  is  surely  an  astonishing  &ct,  that  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  respecting  it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely 
the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  that 
the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  preceding  circumstances.^    In  a 

"  This  also  applies  to  other  cues  besides  those  of  drowuing.  See  Toy- 
tof'$  Medifcal  y«ru!^»nMlmoe.  1846,  pp.  087, 097 ;  and  on  the  difficulty  of 
always  distinguighinj?  a  real  suicide  from  r\ii  ;i]^p:iriMit  out-,  ficc  EaquirUt 
Siaiadie*  MentaUs^  voL  i.  p.  575.  From  a  third  to  ;i  half  of  all  suicides  are 
bj  drowning.  Oompwre  Dufau,  TmiU  de  Slatutiqur,  p.  304 ;  \fitulo»'»Ana' 
iomy  <^  Suicide,  1640,  p.  277 ;  (iuetdet^  Stati^uiue  MoraU,  p.  66.  But  among 
these,  muny  aro  iu>  douht  involuiitiiry ;  and  it  is  certain  tliut  pitpular  opinion 
grossly  exaggcratt's  the  lengtli  of  time  during  which  it  is  possible  to  rumaiu 
under  water.  Brmtie*  Sunjen/,  I846,]>p.e9-92. 

*'  Tiiiit  semble  (Irpendre  de  cimscs  di'tcrtniiior''.  Ainsi,  nous  trouvons 
auuuellenteut  k  peu  pi^^  le  mdme  uumbre  de  suicides,  uoii-seulement  eu 
gfo^raly  nutSs  enoore  en  ISuant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  ceUe  dee  Ages,  ou 
mftme  cclle  des  instruments  employes  pour  se  detruirc.  Une  ann6c  repro- 
dttit  ii  Wlement  les  chiiiies  oe  rannte  qui  a  pr^oM^,  qu'gu  pent  pr^voir 
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given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  pernons  must 
put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  Tliis  is  the  general  law; 
and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the 
crime  depends  of  course  upon  special  laws;  which,  how- 
ever, in  their  total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law 
to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of 
the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of 
life  nor  the  fear  of  another  woild  can  avail  any  thing 
towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes  of  this 
remarkable  re<2:ularitv  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 
existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  con- 
versant with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries 
for  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same 
proportion  of  persons  putting  an  eml  to  their  own  exist- 
ence ;  so  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  impossibility 
of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we  are  able  to  predict, 
within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  numlxT  of  volun- 
tary deaths  for  each  ensuing  period ;  suppo.sing,  of  coui-se, 
that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
diange.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes 
incidental  to  the  hurgest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the 
world,  we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  co^ld  be  ex- 
pected by  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  social  laws ;  since 
political  excitement,  mercantile  excitem^t,  and  the  mi- 
sery produced  by  the  dearness  of  food,  are  all  causes  of 
suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.^  l^evertheleeB, 
in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every  year 
make  away  with  themselves ;  the  annual  suicides  oscil* 
lating,  from  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between 
266,  the  highest^  and  213,  the  lovest  In  1846,  which 
was  the  great  year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway 
panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  266 ;  in  1847  b^n 
a  slight  improvement^  and  they  fell  to  256 ;  in  1848  they 

oe  qui  doit  arrivcr  duns  rannfo  qui  va  same.**  ^wCflStf,  AetfufifM  Monitp 
1848,  p.  35 ;  see  also  p.  40. 

**  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  tee  BwdaehU  TraiU  de  Pkj/ncloffif,  vol. 
pp.  476-478 ;  and  I-orri/'s  CUkmU  and  its  Endemic  Mtintces^  p.  329.  Th« 
latest  researches  of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  stntement  of  earlier  sUitisticians, 
that  suicide  is  uiore  frequeut  amoug  Protestuuts  thau  among  Catliolics. 
Casper,  DenkwMigheUtn  mr  medUiiuaekm  SMutit,  Beriin,  1846,  p.  130. 
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were  24V;  in  1849  they  were  213;  aiid  in  1850  they 
wore  229.» 

Such  is  some,  mikI  only  some,  of  tlie  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  ref>ularity  with  which,  in  tlie  same 
states  of  society,  the  same  ci-imes  ai'e  nec-essai'ily  repro- 
duced. To  apjMcciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
particular  facts,  but  that  it  is  geiicralize<l  from  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  criminal  statistics,  consisting  of 
many  millions  of  observati(>ns,  extending  over  countries 
in  ditterent  grades  of  civilization,  with  diffeient  laws,  dif- 
ferent opinions,  diti'erent  morals,  different  halnts.  If  w^e 
add  to  this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by 
persons  specially  employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  with  no  interest  to 
deceive,  it  surely  muist  be  admitted  that  the  existence  of 
crime  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  scheme,  is  a  fact 
more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the  moral  history 
of  man.  We  hare  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence  formed 
with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction;  all  of 
them  forcipg  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men 
arc  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual 
ofl'ender  as  of  . the  state  of  society  into  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  thrown.^  This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad 
and  tangible  proofii  accessible  to  all  the  world;  and  as 
such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeached,  by  any  of 
thoae  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logiana  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner 

**  8m  the  tablM  i&  Tie  Auumnee  Mapannt,  no.  iv.  p.  300,  no.     p.  9^ 

no.  viii.  p.  350.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  LoBf 
don  Buioidea  yet  published ;  tbote  issued  by  the  poUoe  being  iujperfecfe. 
A$$wxmce  MoMume^  no.  p.  83.  ¥toin  mqnirMi  made  for  me  el  the 
Oemnml  Rcgisser  Offioe,  in  January  1856,  I  leamt  that  there  waa  an  intcn 
tion  of  compilettiv  the  jeaily  retains  but  I  do  not  Ium>w  if  this  has  aioce 
bceu  dune. 

"  "  L'expMaoe  dfimontre  en  effet,  »veo  toute  I'^videnoe  possible,  cette 

opinion,  (}ui  pourra  Bembl'T  piin\dox.'ile  au  premier  al)ord,  que  c'txl  l>i  ,*oci{'te 
qui  pre^re  lecrwM^et  que  U  coupaUe  nest  que  linsirumetU  qui  I'ejcecutc." 
QuadH  mr  PHamm,  voL  ii.  p.  820. 
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in  which  in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws 
of  nature  are  constantly  disturbed,  will  cx])ect  to  find  in 
the  moral  world  distiirljances  e(}u;illy  active.  8uch  aber- 
rations proceed,  in  both  instances,  from  minor  laws,  which 
at  particular  points  meet  the  larger  laws,  and  thus  alter 
their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science  of  mechanics 
affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beautiful 
theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces ;  according  to 
which  the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  is  the  diagonal  of  their  respective  parallelograms.'^ 
This  is  a  law  pregnant  with  great  results ;  it  is  connected 
with  those  important  mechanical  resources,  the  composi- 
tion and  resolution  of  forces;  and  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  evidence  on  which  it  stands,  ever  thought  of  question- 
ing its  truth.  But  the  moment  w^e  avail  ourselves  of  it 
for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  action  it  is 
warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the  ino- 
tion  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on 
which  we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composi- 
tion, or,  as  some  suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement. 
Perturbations,  being  thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple 
action  of  the  mechanical  law  disappears.  Still,  and  al- 
though the  results  of  the  law  are  mcessantly  disturbed, 
the  law  itself  remains  intact.^   Just  in  the  same  way, 

The  diagonal  always  giving  the  rcsultaut  when  each  side  represents  a 
force ;  and  if  wu  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  couipound  fiirce,  a  compariioa  of 
diagonals  becomes  a  comparison  of  couipoundH. 

"  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  iiaving 
no  existence  except  in  the  luiud,  is  e.ssentially  intangible;  and  tluitfwre, 
however  small  the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  though  its 
<»enition  may  admit  of  innumerable  esoeptions.  Hmice,  as  Dugald  Htewart 
(^hUowphy  of  th'  Jfiuff,  vol.  ii.  p.  211)  riglitly  says,  we  can  only  refer  to 
the  laws  of  nature  by  a  sort  of  Hgure  or  metaphor."  This  is  constantly 
lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repuie ;  some  of  whom  speak  of  laws  as  u 
they  were  causes,  and  Uierefore  liable  to  interruption  by  laiger  causes ; 
while  uthvr  writers  pronounce  theui  to  be  "delegated  agencies'*  from  the 
Deity.  Compare  Prout's  liridgewater  Traiiix,  pp.  31tt,  435,  495 }  OadUr't 
Law  of  Population^  vol.  ii.  p.  67 ;  BurdachU  Phinoloffie^  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr. 
PaL^t,  ill  Disable  work,  /^cturf.f  on  Pitthdogy^  vol.  i.  p.  1*^1,  vul.  ii.  p.  542, 
with  much  greater  accuracy  calls  such  cases  '*  apparent  excepiions"  to  laws  ; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  say,  '*  exceptions  to  the  opeiations  of  laws."  The 
context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget  distinctly  apprehends  the  diiference  ; 
but  u  slight  alteration  of  this  kind  wottld  prevent  ooniiiiion  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  readers. 
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the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are 
the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents, 
is  itself  liable  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  operation 
without  affecting  its  truth.  And  this  is  (juite  sufficient 
to  explain  those  slight  variations  which  we  t^nd  tVoiu  year 
to  year  in  the  total  amount  of  crime  pnnluce*!  by  the 
same  countrv.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  fact  that  the  moral 
world  is  fai"  more  abundant  in  materials  than  the  physical 
world,  the  only  ground  for  astonishment  is,  that  these 
variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trilling,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social 
laws,  which,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  tri- 
umph over  every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
the  aid  of  large  numbers,  scarcely  undergo  any  sensible 
perturbation.^^ 

Xor  is  it  merely  the  ci  iines  of  men  which  fire  marked 
by  this  uniformity  of  serjuence.  Even  the  number  of 
marriages  annually  contracted,  is  determinc<l,  not  by  the 
temper  an<I  wishes  of  individuals,  but  by  large  general 
facts,  over  which  in<lividuals  can  exercise  no  authority. 
It  is  now  known  that  marriages  bear  a  fixed  and  definite 
relatiou  to  the  price  of  coru;^  aud  in  England  the  oxpe- 


"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Iruptiry  into  th^  Stati^ic*  of  Crimf  in  Enq^'uid 
and  Walu  (publiahed  iu  the  Journal  of  the  ^Statistical  ^yxiettf^  vul.  ii.  pp. 
316-344),  mj%f  p.  327,  "  No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  powibility 
of  arriving  at  certain  constants  with  rej^ard  to  crinu',  tlian  the  fact  whioli 
appears  in  tiie  followriog  tabic,  tliat  the  greatest  variation  which  has  taken 
plaoe  during  the  fawfc  three  years,  in  the  proportion  of  my  clan  of  crimiiiftb 
at  the  same  period  of  life,  ha.s  not  exccedlMl  a  half  per  cent."    See  also 
Report  of  Uritu^h  Ax^'tcintion  for  Isat),  Tranmc.  of  ^e.^  p.  II'^     Indeed  all 
writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit,  this  regularity, 
howoTBT  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.    M.  Du&u  {TraM  de  l^atijidqtu^ 
p.  114)  says.  "  L»>s  faits  de  I'ordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bien  quo  ceux  de  I'ordre 
naturely  le  produit  do  causes  constautes  et  reguli^res,"  6ic  ;  and  at  d. 
**0'e«t  aioM  qne  le  monde  moral  m  prfoente  k  nons,  de  ce  point  oe  vue, 
comme  offrant,  de  mdme  qne  le  moude  physique,  nn  cnsimltle  continu 
d'effets  dus  k  des  cjnises  constantes  et  r6gulidres,  dont  il  a[>p:Lrtieut  surtout 
k  hi  btatiiitiqiie  de  constater  l  actiuu.'*  See  to  the  siime  eifect  Moreau-Chrit- 
<ii»  Prtmw  «a /VviiMv,  Paris*  1838,  pp.  03, 189. 
**  **  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  tlip 
price  of  food  and  the  numtjer  of  marriages."  ....  "The  relation  that 
■ubsista  between  the  price  of  food  aud  the  number  of  marriages  is  not 
oopftoed  to  our  own  oountiy;  and  il  ii  aoi  ifflprobable  that,  had  we  the 
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riencc  of  a  century  has,  proved  tliat,  instead  of  having 
jiny  connexion  with  personal  feehngs,  thej  are  simply  re- 
'  *         gulatod  by  the  avenige  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people     so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  insti- 
.J^^  ^        tution  is  not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled, 
by  the  price  of  food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.    In  other 
cases,  uniformity  has  been  detected,  though  the  causes  of 
the  uniformity  are  still  unknown.    Thus,  to  give  a  curious 
instance,  we  are  now  able  to  prove  that  even  the  aberra- 
tions of  memory  are  marked  by  this  general  character  of 
Becessary  and  invariable  order.    The  post-offices  of  Lon- 
don and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
niimber  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetful- 
ness,  omitted  to  direct;  and,  making  allowanee  for  the  dif- 
ference of  circumstances,  the  returns  are  year  after  year 
^  /    copies  of  each  other.    Year  afler  year  the  same  propor- 
^      tion  of  letter- writers  forget  this  simple  act ;  so  that  for 
•  «       each  successive  period  we  can  actually  foretell  the  number 
of  persons  whose  memoi*y  will  fail  them  in  r^ard  to  this 
trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occurrence.^ 

To  those  who  hare  a  steady  conception  of  the  regu- 
larity of  eyents,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth 
that  the  actions  of  men,  being  guided  by  their  antece- 
dents, are  in  reality  never  inconsistent,  but,  however  ca- 
pricious they  may  appear,  only  form  part  of  one  vast 
scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the 
basis  of  history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  fiir  from  being 
strange,  will  be  precisely  what  would  have  been  expected, 

means  of  asccrtaiiiiug  the  facts,  wo  should  see  the  like  result  in  every  civil- 
iMd  oommniittjr.  We  possess  the  neoeaauy  retumt  bwB  F^oe ;  and  th«M 
fully  bear  out  the  view  that  hns  ))«'en  gitWB."  JPinUl't  Proffnu  of  the  yd' 
tion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  245,  Loudoo,  Itii^. 

■•"The  marriage  returat  of  1850  and  1861  exhibit  the  excess  which 
Binoe  17.'>()  lias  been  invariably  observed  wheu  the  substantial  eannugs  of 
the  people  are  above  the  average."  JowmeU  of  Statittieal  £Soeidjf,  toL  zy. 
p.  Ib5. 

*•  See  SemgrmXUt  PhyMtcal  Oeogmph^f,  v«d.  ii.  pp.  40^411,  which,  says 

this  able  writer,  proves  that  *' fortr'  tfiifitess  as  well  as  free  will  is  tinder 
ooQBtaut  laws."  But  this  is  usiug  the  word  free  will  in  a  seitse  different 
from  that  oonunonly  employed. 
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and  ought  long  since  to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  tlie 
progress  of  inquiry  is  becoming  so  raj)i(i  and  so  earnest, 
that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  before  another  century 
has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be  complete,  and  it 
will  be  as  rare  to  find  historian  who  denies  the  unde- 
viating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to  find 
a  })liilosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  he  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofs  of  our 
actions  being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  from 
statistics;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,^'  Ikis  already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of 
human  nature  than  all  the  sciences  ptit  together.  But 
although  the  statisticians  have  been  the  first  to  investi- 
gate this  great  subject  by  treating  it  according  to  those 
methods  of  re?usoning  which  in  other  fields  have  been 
found  successfiil  ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  nunil>ers,  brought  to  l)ear  u{)(»n  it  a  very 
powerful  engine  for  eliciting  truth, — we  nnist  not,  on  tliat 
account,  suppose  that  there  are  no  other  resources  re- 
maining bv  which  it  may  likewise  be  cultivated  :  nor 
should  we  infer  that  because  the  physical  sciences  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are  tlierchtre  inap- 
plicable to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  incessant 
contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  oer- 

*'  Acbenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentarj,  is  woally  con- 

iidcred  to  he  the  first  sy?<tcinatic  writer  on  statistics,  aiul  is  s?aid  to  have 
given  them  their  preeeut  name.  See  Lewis^  Methods  oj  UbsereatioH  atui  Hea- 
wnng  in  PdiHcB^  1858,  vol.  i.  p  72;  Biographie  UhivertdU,  iroLLp.  140; 
Jhtfau^  TmiU  de  Stati^iqw^  pp.  9,  10.    Even  *o  late  as  18(K),  the  Bishop  of 
LiaiudatT  wrote  t<»  Sir  John  Sinclair,  **  I  must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly 
indebted  to  you  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of  knowledge  (statistic8) 
wholly  new  in  this  oomitry,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  * 
iSinrfair'^  Cnrrrgfmulencty  vol.  i.  p.  "J.'io.     SiTicluir.  notwiihstandiug  his  in- 
dustry, vim  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real 
importance  of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  jwaetioal  Tiew. 
^ince  then  statistics  have  been  applied  extensivelj  to  medicitto ;  nnd  still 
more  recently,  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  philology  and  to  jurispnideuce. 
Compare  liouUlaud,  PhUonophie  Mtidiad*.  pp.  !>6,  18G;  lienomnlf  Hitt.  d» 
la  Midicinf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  474,  47fi  }  JStfUirclf  MuUtdien  Mental**,  vol.  ii. 
f!6.'>-(;f;7;  IfoUitnd's  Mt  dical  pp.  /),  472;  Vo<icrn  Pathological  A  )Uttomff^ 

PP-  i5-17i  HMwn't  ratlidoguy  p.  180  j  VkiUim  on  ^Scrofula,  pp.  70,  118,  <kc.; 
firuhar^9  Ph^ietd  Hut.  of  SiMind,  vol.  iv.  p.  414;  JSiMach,  Btwb  du 
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tain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between 
human  actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  sci- 
,  ^ ,  ^  ence  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history, 
'  '  *  the  reason  is,  either  that  historiaqs  have  not  perceived 
the  connexion,  or  else  that,  having  perceived  it,  they  have 
been  destitute  of  the  knowledge  by  which  its  workings 
can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen  an  unnatural  se- 
paration of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry,  the 
study  of  the  internal  and  that  of  the  external :  and  al- 
though, in  the  present  state  of  European  Hterature,  there 
are  some  unniistakaljle  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break 
down  this  artificial  barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that 
as  yet  nothing  luis  been  aetunlly  aecomphslied  towards 
efleeting  so  great  an  end.  The  moralists,  tlie  theologians, 
and  the  metaj)hysicians,  continue  to  j)roseeute  their  studies 
■without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem  the  inferior  la- 
bours of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed,  tliey  fre- 
quently att<ick,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  idigion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  conscious  that  thcv  are 
an  advancing  body,  are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  suc- 
cess ;  and,  contrasting  tlieir  discoveries  with  the  moi*e  sta- 
tionary position  of  their  opponents,  are  led  to  «h'spise 
pursuits  the  barrenness  of  wiiich  has  now  become  uoto- 
rious. 

It  is  tlie  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between 
these  two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  preti  iisions 
by  showing  the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies 
ought  to  coalesce.  To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition, 
will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all  history.  Foi*  since  history 
deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  since  their  actions  arc 
merely  the  product  of  ca  collision  between  internal  and 
external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  of  those  phenomena ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these 
two  great  classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  stu- 
dents  of  nature.    This  task  I  shall  endeavour  to  accom- 
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plish  in  the  next  two  chapters  :  and  if  I  do  so  witli  any 
thing  approaching  to  success,  the  present  work  will  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  something  towaids 
filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to  the  hin- 
drance of  our  knowledge,  separates  sul)jects  that  are  in- 
tiinatclj  related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


Nora  A. 

'*  Dev  BegrifF  dor  Freiheit  ist  ein  reiner  VernunftbegriflF,  der  eben  daruni 
f&r  die  theoretische  Philosophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  cin  soldier  ist,  dem  kein 
angemessenes  Beispiel  in  irgend  einer  moglichcn  Krf.ihmng  geigebeii  werden 
kaMUf  welcher  sdao  k«iaen  O^nstand  einer  uns  nidglichen  (heoretiaclien 
nrkenntniss  antniaoht,  tmd  Mhleohterdings  nieht  rar  ein  oonrtitutives, 
fondem  lediglioh  als  regiilativo8,  und  zwar  nur  bios  negatives  Princip  dcr 

rculativen  Vemnnfl  ^^c'ltcn  kann,  iin  practischcn  Gebnmche  der  selben 
r  seine  Realitat  durch  pi-aktische  Grund^itze  beweist,  die,  als  Gesetze,  eine 
Oiomlitfit  der  reinen  Vemunft,  nuabbangig  von  alien  empiritdhen  liedin* 
gnngen  fdcm  Siimlichen  iiberbaupt)  die  Willkiihr  vm  Ix'stimmen,  mid  oinen 
reium  Willon  in  una  beweisen, in  welchem  die  sittlicheu  Bemriflfe  und  Gesetsse 
ihraD  Ureprung  Imboi.'*  Metapkj^  dtr  Sitle»f  in  KmWt  Wtrke^  vol.  v.  pp. 
90, SI.  "  Wtirdcn  die  G^enstande  der  Sinnenwelt  fur  Dinge  an  sicb  selbet 
genommen,  und  die  ol>en  angefiibrtcn  Naturgesetze  fur  Gesctze  der  Dinge 
an  trich  selbst,  go  .wiire  der  Wider^j)ruch"  (».  e.  between  Liberty  and  Neces?>ity) 
"unvenneidlich.  Klienso,  wcnn  dM  Subject  der  FreHieit  gleich  den  iibrigeu 
G^fenstRndcn  als  blose  Krscbcinnng  vorgestellt  wiirde,  so  k6nnte  eWnsowohl 
der  Widerspruch  nicht  vermieden  werdeu ;  denii  es  wiirde  ebeudasselbe  von 
einerlen  Gecenslnnde  in  deraelben  Bedeutnng  zugleich  b^aht  und  vemdnt 
werden.  Ist  aber  Naturnothwendigkeit  blue  auf  Krscheinungen  1)czogen, 
und  P'reibeit  bios  auf  Din^^e  an  sich  selbet,  bo  entspringt  kein  Widerspruobf 
wenu  man  gleich  l>eide  Artun  von  Causalitat  annimmt(^er  zugibt,  so  schwer 
Oder  unmSglich  es  auch  sein  mfichte,  die  von  der  Ictzteren  Art  begreiflich  zu 
roachen."  ....  '*  Natur  also  und  Freibeit  ebendemselbon  I>in}?o,  aber  in 
verschiedener  Beziehungj  cinroal  als  £r8cheinung,  das  audrenial  als  eincm 
Dfnge  an  tieh  adbat  ohne  Widertpraoh  beigelegt  werden  kfinnen.*'  •  •  •  • 
•*  Nun  kann  ich  ohne  Widerspmch  sagen:  alle  TTandlungen  vcrnvinftiger 
Wesen,  ?ofern  sie  Erscbeinungen  sind,  (in  irgend  einer  Krfahrung  angetroffen 
werden)  stebcn  unter  dcr  Naturnothwendigkeit ;  ebendieselben  Handlungen 
»l»er,bkwresp(-ctive  auf  das  vemiinftigc  Subject  und  desnn  YermOgen,  nach 
blopcr  VeniuJift  zu  handt-ln,  sind  frei.  Proletjov}nvi  zn  jtder  hi'in  ftigen  Metn- 
pkytik.  in  Ko^iCt  Werkcy  vol.  iii^p.  268-270.  "  Denu  ein  Qeechdpf  zu  seiu 
md  nil  Nttorweeen  bliw  den  Willen  mkem  Urbebert  m  fi»tgeD ;  dennooli 
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»b«r  alf  freOuuidelndM  W«ien,  (wdehes  Mineii  fMB  ittHeren  Eiufltus  un- 

abhangigen  Willcn  liat,  <ler  dt-iii  crsUjreii  vielftiltig  /uwidrr  scin  kuiiii,)  tier 
Zurcchuuu^  faliig  zu  scin.  uud  seiue  eigeue  That  duch  aucb  zugU  ieli  ais  die 
fHrkunff  eiues  hdheren  Wesens  ansusetien :  iit  «iue  Vereinbarung  von  Bs- 
griifen,  die  wirswar  in  der  Idee  uiner  Welt, ais  des  hOchsten  r.utes,  Kusantmen 
dcnken  iiiiissen  ;  die  uher  imr  der  ein^eheii  k;iiin,  welcher  Ms  zur  Keiiiitnifts 
der  iibvmiiulichcn  (iutciiigibleu)  Welt  durciiiinugt  uud  die  An  eiuhieht, 
wit  aie  der  Sinnenwdt  sum  Grande  Theodieeef  in  Kcmt's  Werh^  voL  vi. 

p.  149.  *'Nun  wolleii  wir  aiiiiehtiuii,  die  diirch  unsere  Kritik  iif>th\\eii- 
dig  gemacbte  Unterecheiduug  der  l>iuge,  ais  Gegrattiude  der  Erfahruug, 
Ton  eben  denaelbeo,  alt  Dingeu  an  si^  idhil^  wfae  gar  nicht  gemacht,  lo 
mii^ste  der  Grundsatz  der  Caualitftt  land  niithm  der  Nutumu  ( IianiMnus  in 
l'>Lstiiiiiinin£f  der«elben  durchaus  von  alien  Ditigen  uberh:iii]it  al>  \Nii  keiiden 
L  rs;iclieii  gelteu.  Von  eben  demselbeu  Wuseu  also,  z.  B.  dtr  nicuacdlichuu 
8cele,  wurde  idl  nicht  sagen  kdnnen,  ihr  Wille  Rei  frei,  uud  er  8ei  dooh 
lugleich  der  Natumothweudigkeit  unterworfeii  d.  i.  iiicnt  frei,  obne  in  eitien 
oficnbareu  Widerspruch  zu  gerathen }  weil  ich  die  Heelu  in  beideu  biitzeu 
in  eben  derselben  Bedeutung,  ninilicfa  alt  Ding  iilierlmupt  (ais  Sacbe  an 
sich  selbst),  genomnien  hnbe,  und,  oiine  vorhergehende  Kritik,  aueh  uidlt 
anders  nehiuen  konnte.  Wenn  aber  die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das 
Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutuiig  nehmen  lehrt,  niihnilich  ids  Erscheiuiuig,  oder 
aU  Ding  an  aich  selbst ;  wenn  die  De<lucti<)n  ihrer  Ventandeabi^ffe  richtig 
ist,  njitnin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitiit  nur  auf  Dinsje  im  ersten  Sinne 
ffeuummen,  uamlich  so  fern  sie  G^eustaude  der  J|;^ahrung  siud,  geht,  ebeu 
diMelben  aber  naeh  der  sweitm  Bedentong  ihm  nicht  nnfeerworffsn  slnd,  so 
wird  eben  dei-selbe  Wille  in  der  ErscheinniiR  (den  Bichtbaren  Handlunmi) 
als  dem  Maturgesetze  nuthweodig  ^emaas  uud  su  fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch 
andererseits,  us  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angeh5rig,  jenem  nicht  unter- 
worfen,  mithin  als  frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  W  iderspruch  vorgeht." 
KrUm-  ihr  rrinen  Vrrnnu  ft,  in  Kau:'s  HVr/v,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  "  I'nd  liir-r  zeigt 
die  zwargemeine,  aber  betriigliche  Voraussetzuug  derabsoluteu  Kealitiit  der 
Bm^flinungen  sogleich  ibren  naehtheiligen  Binfloas,  die  yermmft  m  ver- 
wirren.  Denn  sind  Krscheinungen  Pinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit 
nicht  su  reiten.  Aladeuu  ist  Natur  die  voUstindige  uud  an  sich  hinreicheud 
bestimmwide  Uraurfie  jeder  Begebenheit,  and  die  Bedingung  derselben  ist 
jedersMt  nur  in  der  Reihe  der  Eracheinungen  enthalten,  die  samnit  ihrer 
Wirknng  unterdom  Naturgesetze  tiotbwendig  pind.  Wenn  dagegen  Ki-schei- 
uungeu  fur  nichts  uiehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  fler  That  sind,  niiniiich  nicht  fur 
I^ge  an  licdi,  soodem  moee  Torstellungen,  die  naeh  empirisohen  Gesetaen 
/iiHammenhiingcn,  so  mfissen  sie  selbst  noch  Grundc  haben,  die  niclit 
Erscheiuuugeu  siud."  llier  habe  ich  nur  die  Aumerkuug  machen 

woUen,  dass,  da  der  dnrchg&ngige  Zosammenbang  aUer  Krsdicinungen  in 
einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unuachlissliches  Gesetz  ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit 
nothwcndig  MmstQrzen  musste,  wenn  man  der  Kealitiit  der  Erscheiniingen 
hartniickig  anhiingen  woUte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welci>e  liienn  der 
gemcinen  Meuiung  folgen,  niemals  dahiu  ha)>en  gelangen  kdnnen,  Natnr 
und  Freiheit  niit  einander  zu  vereinigen."  Kritik^  in  WtrLe,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
419,  420.  Fiual^,  at  p.  433.  "  l\»sx  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hie- 
duroh  nidit  die  wirkliohkeit  der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yerm^^n,  welefae 
(lie  T'lfyiche  von  den  Erscbeiiumgen  uuserer  Sinucnwdt  enthalteii,  haben 
darttiun  wollen.  Denn  aus^'r  dass  dieses  gar  keinc  transcendentale  Betrsich- 
tung,  die  bios  mit  Begriffeu  zu  thuu  hat,  gewesen  seiu  wiirde,  so  konnte 
es  auob  nicht  gulingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfahrung  niemab  auf  etwas^ 
vafl  trar  nicht  naeh  Erfahrungsgesetzen  gedaclit  wenlen  trmss,  fchlies.«en 
kuuneu.  Femer  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  eiinual  die  Moglicltkeit  der  Frei- 
heit beweisen  woUeu |  denn  d.eses  fvire  aneh  nicht  gelungeu,  weil  wir  iiber- 
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htnpt  von  kefnem  Realgrande  und  kdner  CktiitliiSI  aus  bloten  Begriffen 

a  priori  die  Mo^liclikeit  erkenueu  kounen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hiur  nur  aU 
transcendentalo  Idee  hehaudelt.  wodurch  die  Vernunft  die  Reihe  der  liedin- 
guiigen  in  der  Krscheinung  diircli  das  sinnlich  Unbedingte  schleclithiu  anzu- 
heheo  denkt,  dabei  sich  aber  iu  eine  Antinomie  mit  ihren  eigcnen  Qesetaen, 
welche  sie  dein  ernpirischen  Gebnnic>ie  des  Verstaiides  vorschreibt,  ver- 
wickelt.  Daas  uun  diese  AQtinomie  auf  eiuum  bloseu  Scheine  beruhe,  uud 
data  Natar  dor  Oaiualitai  aos  Freiheit  wenigitena  nidit  widetafereite,  daa 
war  das  Einzige,  waa  wir  leiaten  konnten  und  wolan  ea  uni  anoli  einzig  und 
allein  gelegen  war." 

^ese  pass^es  prove  that  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free 
Will  is  ati  indefensible  doctrine:  and  as  the  present  wmk  is  an  inveetip^^ation 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  liis  transcendeutal  philosophy  does  not  afi'ect  my 
oomdoaiooa.  Aeoording  to  Kant^  view  (and  with  which  I  am  hidined  to 
agraa)  the  ordinary  metaphysicjil  aT.d  the'  lafrieal  treatment  of  this  dark 
problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore  has  no  value.  The  denial  of 
the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  is 
the  reaolt  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not»  aa  is  often  said,  the  base 
of  it. 
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CHAPTER  II 


IllTLVEKCE  EXERCISED  BT  PHYSICAL  LaWS  OVER  THE  OrGAKIZATIOV  Of 
SoCmX  AND  OTEE  THB  ChAAACTBR  OW  IhDITIDUAU. 

If  %vo  inquire  wliat  those  physical  a^i^ents  arc  by  which 
the  human  race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall 
find  that  they  mav  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  nanielv. 
Climate,  Food,  Soil,  and  the  General  Aspect  of  Kature  ; 
by  which  la.st,  I  mean  those  appearances  which,  though 
presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have,  through  the  medium 
of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  association  of  ideas, 
and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise  to  different 
habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four  classes 
may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which  Man 
has  been  permanently  afl'ected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  -what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its 
principal  results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  bj  sug- 
gesting  those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the 
great  obstacles  to  advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the 
infancy  of  a  people,  the  power  of  such  superstitions  is 
supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the  various  Aspects  of 
Nature  have  caused  corresponding  yarieties  in  the  popular 
character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion  pe- 
culiarities which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely,  CUmate, 
Food,  and  Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  direct 
influence  of  this  sort ;  but  thej  have,  as  I  am  about  to 
prove,  originated  the  most  important  consequences  in 
regard  to  the  general  organization  of  society,  and  from 
them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large  and  con- 
spicuous differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races 
into  which  mankind  is  divided.   But  while  such  original 
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distinctions  uf  race  are  altoi^ether  liyj)othetical/  the  dis- 
crepancies which  are  caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food, 
and  soil,  are  capable  of  a  satisfac^ry  exphmatiou,  and, 
when  understood,  will  be  fuund  to  "clear  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of  hist<»ry.  I 
purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the  laws 
of  these  three  vast  aLcents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  havin<^  traced  the 
working  of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then 
examine  the  remaining  agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect 
of  Nature,  and  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  tlic  most  im- 
portant divergencies  to  which  its  varmtions  have,  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

lieginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  three  physical  powei  s  are  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  on  each  other  :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very 
close  connexion  between  the  cUmate  of  a  country  and  the 
food  which  will  ordinarily  be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  food  is  itself  iniluenced  hy  the  soil  ^ 
which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  land,  hy  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  in  a  word, 
by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage  of  which  the 
name  of  Physical  Geography  is,  in  its  Uurgest  sense,  com- 
monly given.^ 

'  I  cordially  subscribe  to  tlie  rtiiiurk  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
our  time,  who  says  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  *'  of  all  vulfn^r  modM 
of  escaping  irom  the  considi  nition  of  the  effect  of  social  uud  moral  itifiiiencea 
ou  tb(i  liuuiau  miudy  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of 
eondiict  aiid  character  to  inherent  natural  differences."  Miil'9  Princif  Je*  of 
Political  Econcymy^  vol.  i.  p.  3!)0.  Ordinal^  writers  are  flonstautly  falling 
into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  this  difference  j  which  may  or  may 
nut  exist)  but  which  most  a*^suredly  luis  never  been  proved.  Some  singular 
instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  AlitoiCs  History  of  Kuropt,  vol.  ii.  p.  336, 
vol.  vi.  p.  13f),  vol.  viii.  pp.  .'j-J.'.  r)2<),  vol,  xiii.  p.  ;  where  the  hi<»torian  J/^ 
thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  peu  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
<Bffi<mlty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiolocjr. 
On  the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  tempemment,  see  CwnA^  PAmo- 
WOfihie  Foaitivf.y  vol.  iii.  p.  3.10, 

*  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Prichctrd  on  Elhr 
lioloyy,  in  lUj^oH  ^  the  Jirititk  Amoeiation  far  1S47,  p.  835.  The  word 
'climate'  I  always  use  in  tlic  naiTow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and 
many  previous  writers  make  it  nearly  coiucidc  with  '  nhysical  geography:' 
"Clinuilt  eoistittttcs  the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  poysicel  dicamstaneet 
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The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus 
intimate,  it  seonis  advisable  to  connider  them  not  under 
thoir  own  scjiaiate  heads,  l)iit  ratliiT  under  the  separate 
heads  of  the  eftects  pro(hiced  by  their  united  action.  In 
this  way  we  sliall  rise  at  onee  to  a  nioi  e  Cduipi  ehensivc 
view  of  tlie  A\hole  (piestion  ;  we  shall  avoid  the  e<»nfusion 
that  w^ould  he  caused  by  artificially  sepai  atiiig;  phciionicua 
which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and  wc  sliall  be  able 
to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  l  eniarkaMe  influence 
w^hich,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of  I*<ature 
exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  ])rodiicc<l  anion«j:  a  ])eople 
by  their  clinuite,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  ot  wealth 
is  the  earliest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important. 
For  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  eventually  acce- 
lerates the  increase  of  wealth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that,  in  the  first  formation  of  society,  the  wealth  must 
accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can  begin.  As  long  as 
every  man  is  engag(Hl  in  collecting  the  materials  necessai'y 
for  his  own  subsistence,  there  will  l)e  neither  leisuie  nor 
taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an 
attempt  to  economize  lahour  by  the  contrivance  of  such 
rude  and  imperfect  instnnnents  as  even  the  most  bar- 
barous people  are  able  to  invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  is  the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because 
without  wealth  there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure 
there  can  be  no  knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is 
always  exactly  equal  to  what  thej  possess,  there  will  be 
no  residue,  and  therefore,  no  capital  being  accumulated, 
there  will  be  no  means  bj^  which  the  unemployed  classes 
may  be  maintained.^  But  if  the  produce  is  greater  than 

appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to  organic  nature.^  Forry*s 
Climate  of  the  United  Utatet  and  it*  £ndemie  In/uenots,  New  York,  1842; 
p.  127. 

'  By  unemployed  chi^ses,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  unprodvo- 

tive  classes  ;  an,<i  though  both  expressions  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate, 
the  word  '  unemployed'  aeeuiB  to  convey  more  clearly  than  auy  other  the 
Mm  in  the  test. 
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the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  uliich,  acconlin^  to 
well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  an<l  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  imnieiliately  or  remotely,  every 
one  is  supported  who  does  not  ci-eate  the  wealth  upon 
w  hich  he  lives.  And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  au 
intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the 
first  time  there  exists  a  })revious  accumulation,  by  means 
of  which  men  can  use  w  hat  they  did  not  produce,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects  for  w^hich  at 
au  eai  lier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  waats  would 
have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because 
without  it  there  can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that 
acquisition  of  knowledge  on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
prove,  the  progress  of  civilization  depends.    Now,  it  is 
evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant  people,  the 
rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely  regu- 
lated by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.    At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  .capitalized, 
other  causes  come  into  play  ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  pro- 
gress can  only  depend  on  two  circumstances :  first  on  the 
energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour  is  conducted, 
and  secondly  on  the  returns  made  to  that  labour  by  the 
bounty  of  nature.    And  these  two  causes  are  themselves 
the  result  of  physical  antecedents.   The  returns  made  to 
labour  are  govemed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which  is 
itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 
components^  partly  by  the  extent  to  which,  from  rivers  or 
from  other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly 
by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  energy  and  regularity  with  which  labour 
is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence 
of  climate.    This  will  display  itself  in  two  different  ways. 
The  first,  which  is  a  yery  obvious  consideration,  is,  that  if 
the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed,  and  in  some 
degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a  milder 
climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.   The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally 
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important,  is,  that  climate  influences  labour  not  otAy  by 
enervating  the  labourer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also 
by  the  effect  it  produces  on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.^ 
Thus  we  find  that  no  people  hving  in  a  very  northern 
latitude  have  ever  possessed  that  steady  and  unflinching 
industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  regions 
are  remarkable.    The  reason  of  tliis  becomes  clear,  when 
we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  defi- 
ciency of  light,  render  it  imj)ossible  foi*  the  j)eople  to  con- 
tinue their  usual  out-of-door  employments.    The  result  is, 
that  the  working-classes,  being  com})elled  to  cease  from 
tlieir  onlinary  pursuits,  are  rendered  more  prone  to  de- 
sultory habits  ;  the  chain  of  their  industry  is  as  it  were 
broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus  which  long-continued 
and  uninterruj)ted  j)ractice  never  fails  to  give.  Hence 
there  arises  a  national  character  more  litful  and  capricious 
than  that  possessed  by  a  peo})le  whose  climate  j>ermits  the 
re<!:ular  exercise  of  their  ordinarv  industry.     Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  oj)e- 
ration  even  under  the  most  opposite  c  ircumstances.  U 
wouM  be  dillicult  to  conceive  a  greater  dilference  in 
government,  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  than  that  which 
distinguishes  Sweden  and  Norwav  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  othei".    liut  these  four  coun- 
tries have  one  gi  eat  point  in  common.    In  all  of  them, 
continued  agricultural  industry  is  imj)racticable.    In  the 
two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat, 
by  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent 
state  of  the  soil.    In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
shortness  of  tlie  days.    The  conse(juence  is,  that  these  four 
nations,  though  so  difl'erent  in  other  lespects,  are  all  re- 
markable for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  charac« 
ter ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular 

*  This  has  been  t  iitiivly  nofrlected  by  tho  three  most  philusophical  writers 
on  cliniiite:  Montesquieu,  lluinc,  and  iM.  Clmrles  Couit€  iu  bis  Traiti  de 
Ugislition.  It  is  ulsu  utuitted  in  tbe  remarks  of  M.  Quiiot  on  the  mflaenoe 
of  olimate,  CivUimUion  en,  Europet  p.  97. 
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and  settled  habits  which  are  establislied  in  countries 
wh(hst'  cHniate  subjects  the  working-chisses  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, and  imposes  on  tlioni  the  necessity  of  a  more 
constant  and  unremitting  employment.*' 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  governed.  There  a?e,  no  doubt, 
otlier  circumstances  which  operate  with  considerable  force, 
and  which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  possess 
an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  superior,  influence.  But  this 
is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at  the  history  of  wealth 
in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  depend  entirely  on 
soil  and  climate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns  made  to 
any  given  amount  of  labour ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires 
bat  a  ha.sty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense 
power  of  these  two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  any  country  being  civilized 
by  its  own  efibrts,  unless  it  has  possessed  one  of  these 
conditions  in  a  very  favonraljle  form.  In  Asia,  civihzatiOn 
has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich 
and  alluvial  soil  hns  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without- 
some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  regi6n  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from 
the  east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of 
this  immense  belt,  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country 
which  has  invariably  been  peopled  by  rude  and  wander- 
ing tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  ungenial 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  remained  on 
it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state.  How 
entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes 
hare,  at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in 
China,  in  India,  and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occa- 

*  See  the  :i(lininil)le  remarks  in  L<jin(j*/t  Jhumarl-^  lH.'i2,  pp.  204,  .'iGfi,  .'3G7; 
though  liorway  appears  lu  be  a  hettoi*  illuHtratiou  tliuit  I)euujark.  In  liey^a 
SeienM  Sadde,  vol.  i  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  somo  calculations  respecting 
tbc  average  loss  to  agricultunil  iiidtistry  caused  by  chaii<;cs  in  the  weather; 
hut  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  conuexiou  betweeu  these  ch&uge;i,  when  abrupt, 
and  the  tone  of  the  national  charaoler. 
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sions,  attained  a  civilization  nowise  inferior  U)  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  flourishinir  of  the  ancient  kinodoms. 
For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia/'  nature  has 
supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealtli  ;  and  there  it  was  that 
these  barbarous  tribes  ;ic«juired  for  the  first  time  some 
degree  of  refinement,  j)roduced  a  national  literature,  and 
organized  a  national  polity;  none  of  wliich  things  thev,  in 
their  native  land,  had  been  able  to  eftect."  In  the  same 
way.  the  Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the 
extreme  aridity  of  their  soil,^  always  been  a  lude  and 
uncultivated  j)eople  ;  for  in  their  case,  as  in  all  others, 
great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great  jioverty.  l^ut  in  the 
seventh  century  they  contpiered  Peisia  f  in  the  eighth 
century  they  couipiered  the  best  part  of  Spain  in  the 
ninth  century  they  con(juerod  the  Punjaul),  and  even- 
tually nearly  the  whole  of  ludia.^^    Scarcely  were  they 

•  Tim  expression  ha«  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different 
seDses;  but  1  take  it  iu  its  oooimoD  acceittatioD,  witiiout  reference  to  the 
more  ttrictly  ph)  sioal  view  of  Bitter  and  nia  foUowcrt  in  regard  to  Centre] 
Asia.  See  Prichard*»  Phwical  HiMorif  of  Mmdind,  vol.  iv.  p  278,  edit. 
1B44.  At  p.  92,  Priohanl  makes  the  Uimalaja  the  soutbem  boundaty  of 
Central  Asia. 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their 
alphabet  from  India.  See  the  interesiiug  Kssay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in 
Journal  oj  Asiatic  tSocietu,  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  ou  the  bcjrthiau 
Alphabet,      voL  xiL  p.  SSfi. 

•  In  Smiifri'illf'jt  Phiisirnl  Gtogrnr.hij^  vol.  i.  p.  lo2.  it  is  said  that  in 
Arabia  there  are  *'  no  rivers;"  but  Mr.  Wellsted  {Trtxvdt  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii. 
p.  409)  mentiuuB  one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of 
Aden.  On  the  streams  in  Arabia,  see  Mruifrs  uber  die  Frtichtlxirktit  det 
fMnderf  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  1.50.  That  the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation 
appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  {Travd*  in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  240),  In 
Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irri^ted  hy  wells,  the  sands  may  be 
soon  made  productive."  And  for  a  striking  desctiption  of  one  uf  the  oases 
of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  might  have  been  with  a  good  river  sys- 
tem, see  Journal  of  Oeographical  Soctetyt  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

'  Mr.  Morier  (Jourmd  lif  €l0)ff.  Aoc.'vol.  vii.  p  230)  say»,  "the  oonqoeat 
of  Persia  by  the  Haracens  a.d.  601."    However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was 
decided  by  the  battles  of  Kudseah  and  Kahavund,  which  were  fought  iu 
638  and  641 :  see  Malcolm*§  ffiMory  of  Perwia,  voL  i.  pp.  zvi.  139, 14S. 
In  712.  HaHam'$  Middle  Afje.^,  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

Ii  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  oeutury,  but 
did  not  ooo^aer  Chiaerat  and  Malwa  until  five  bwdrsd  years  later.  Com- 
pare Wilson  s  note  in  the  Vis/o>u  Purana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  Aiiatlc  Ite- 
nmrche*^  vol.  ix.  pp.  1H7,  188,  203.  On  their  pn)gre.s8  in  the  more  f>outhem 
part  ol  the  Peniusuiu,  see  Journal  of  Atiatic  tHocidi/f  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  88-30. 
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established  in  tlieir  fresh  settlements,  wlieii  tlicir  cha- 
racter seemed  to  under^j^o  a  great  change.  They,  who  in 
their  original  land  were  little  else  than  roving  savages, 
were  now  tor  the  first  time  able  to  accnmulate  wealth, 
and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make  some  {)ro-  ' 
gress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had  been 
a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds  in  their  now 
abodes  they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — 
they  built  cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;  and 
the  traces  of  their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova, 
at  Bagdad,  and  «it  Delhi. Precisely  iu  the  same  manner, 
there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the  north,  and  only  separated 
from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Red  Sea, 

**  "  A  laee  of  pastoral  barl^arians."  Diekiiiton  on  tht  Antfnc  Lan- 
gnnge^  in  JoumeA  of  AnaL  SocielVy  voLt.  p.  3S3.  Compare  Retfnier,  Eco- 
nomif  (Ifs  Arabt-s,  pp.  27,  28;  where,  however,  %  very  simple  quustiuii  is 
needlessly  complicated.  The  old  Persian  writers  be^^towed  oti  tliem  the 
courteous  appellation  of  a  baud  of  naked  lizard -e:i tens."  Malcolm  t  JIut. 
of  JPrrjTpi,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Indeed,  there  are  few  things  in  history  better 
proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  wlioin  some  writers  wish  to  invest 
with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eul(^y  passed  on  them  by  Meinera  is  rather 
•uspieiona;  for  he  oonolndes  by  saying,  **die  Eroberungen  der  Amber 
waren  hochst  scken  so  bluUR  uml  zerstoreDd,  als  die  Krobcrmigen  der  Ta- 
tareu,  Perseu,  Turken,  u.  s.  w.  iu  altern  und  neuern  Zeiten  waren."  Ftucht- 
barknt  dtr  LiindtTy  vol.  i.  p.  153.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the 
oomparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks  does  not  prove  much  ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  this  learned  author  shoiild  have  forj^otten  a  passage  in  Diodnrus  Siculns 
which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen  centuries  ago  on  the 
oaatem  aide :  BiktMhee,  Hitlt.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  ?x<^  ^  XnvrpuAv, 

Jttil  TroWr/v  rrji  Ofiopov  )(<l>pat  <caTnT^)<\orrff  'StjartvoiKTiu,  &c. 

*'  The  only  bmnch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to 
ft  science  was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  "  la 
ville  de  Bagilad  fut.  pendant  le  dixidme  si^le,  le  th64tre  principal  do  I'as- 
tronouiie  chez  les  orientaux."  Montuda^  HUtoire  dea  MaUihnatiquejifVoX.i. 
pp.  360, 364.  The  old  Pligan  Aimbs,  like  moet  barbarous  people  living  in 
a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  enipirical  acquaintance  with  tlie  celestial 
phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purpoees ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  justify  the  oommon  opinion  that  ther  stadied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
Dr.  Dom  {Transaction*  of  th".  Asiatic  Socidjfy  vol.  ii.  p. 371)  sayn,  "  uf  u 
scientific  knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  l>e  dis- 
covered." Beausobre  (Jlittoirt  de  ManicMc,  vol.  i.  p.  2())  is  quite  cnthu- 
iiaetio  aboat  the  phlloaophy  of  the  Arabe  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras  I  and 
he  tells  us,  that  *'  c  -s  pcuples  ont  toujours  cultiv6  Ics  sciences."  To  estft- 
bliah  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of  Mohaauned  written 
eerif  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boukinvilliera.  whom  he  oalhi  *'  on  dm 
plus  beaux  g^tiies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those 
who  have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  Franco  was 
badly  olf  for  men  of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  lifo  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little 
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ail  immense  sandy  plain,  wliicli,  CDveriiig  the  whole  of 
Africa  in  the  same  latitutle,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  tlie  shores  of  tlie  Atlantic.^'*  This  enormous  tract 
is,  like  Arabia,  a  l)arren  waste  and  therefnre,  as  in 
Arabia,  the  inhabitants  have  alwavs  been  entirely  uncivil- 
izcd,  ac(juiring  no  knowledge,  simply  because  they  have 
accumulated  no  wealth. But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its 
eastri  n  j)art,  irrigateil  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the 
overliowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with  a  rich  alluvial 
deposit,  tliat  fields  to  labour  the  most  abundant,  and  iu- 

bettor  than  a  roiuancc  :  tlie  author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  kuew 
nothing  which  had  not  been  already  communioi^ed  hy  Maraooi  and  Po- 
COcke.    See  Biof/rttp/u'e  ('i>ir-  r.t  Iff,  vol.  v.  p.  321. 

In  r^rd  to  the  iat«r  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  luerits 
«M  to  approzimate  to  the  value  of  the  annual  pieoearion  much  closer  than 
Ptolemy  had  done.  See  Qrm^9  Himry  9f  Phynced  Attronomy,  iHdS,  p.  319. 

"  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  **  the  trackkss  sand-  of  the  Sahani  desert, 
which  is  even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Uceau  in  the  form  of 
8andlmuk&"  SotnrrviUe's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular 
instance  of  one  of  these  sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Journal 
of  (Jeot/r'fjJi.  Stjcietif,  vol.  ii.  p.  2H4.  The  kSiihara  desert,  exclusive'  of  Horiiou 
and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  1^,000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  neaiiy  three 
times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  tice  of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare 
Lt/dVs  Geoloffy^p.  with  Somerrille's  Couufxion  of  (he  SclencfM,  p.  294. 
,  As  to  the  probable  southeni  limits  of  the  pl;itt.:iu  cf  ilu'  Sahara,  see  /iietft- 
'  m4»on*a  Munon  to  Central  Africa^  1853,  vol.  ii.  ])p.  1 l.'>(i ;  and  as  to  the 
part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  counl^,  see  Mungo  Park'*  Trend;  vol.  i. 
pp.  237,  2:Js.  Rtispectinf^  the  country  south  of  .Mundara,  sonio  scsuity  in- 
Xbrmatiou  was  collected  by  I>enham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laice  Tcliad. 
JknhmtC9  Jforthem  and  CmOral  Afriea^  pp.  121^  122, 144-14e. 

Richardson,  who  traTelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "  fea* 

tares  of  sterility,  of  unconcpienible  huncum'.'-s  "  ItichariUon'a  Sithnrc,  1848, 
vol.  i.  p.  b<i  i  aud  see  the  striking  picture  at  p  409.  The  louo;  and  dreary 
route  from  Mourzotdc  toTeoo,  on  Lake  Td^a,  is  described  by  I>enham,  one 
itfthe  extremely  few  Europeans  who  have  perlbrmcd  that  hazardous  jour- 
ney. I)tn/iii)ii\^  Ctiif ml  .\/n'ra,  jtp.  2-CO.  Even  on  the  shore  ol  the  Tchad 
there  is  hardly  auy^veuetation,  '*  a  coarse  grass  juid  a  small  bell-flower 
being  the  onlj  plaints  Uiat  I  could  discover."  p.  90.  Gompare  hia  remark 
oil  licriiou,  p.  .317.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the  fourteenth 
century  is  described  in  the  Travels  of  /On  Latuta,  jp.  233,  which  should  be 
conipued  wiUi  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of 
Alexander  to  the  temple  ni  Anunon.  BiiUothee,  Hittmc,  lib.  zvii.  voL  viL 
p.34s. 

Richardson,  who  travelled  in  l^.W  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days 
of  Lake  Tchad,  was  struik  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people,  lie 
says,  «  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  Uie  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there 
any  march  (jf  civlli/uition.  All  goes  on  accordiii<^  to  a  certain  routine  estSp 
blished  for  ages  past."  MUsion  to  t'aUral  Africa,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305.  See 
simitar  remanai  in  PaUnu"*  Ihravdt  in  Eordtfan,  pp.  108, 109. 
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deed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.^"  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  raj)idlj  accuniiihited, 
the  cultivation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this 
narrow  strip  of  land^^  hecame  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civi- 
lization ;  a  civilization  which,  though  grossly  exagger- 
ated,^^ forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barharism  of  the 
other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have  been  al)le  to 
work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  degree, 
from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two 

Abd-Allatif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  giviet 
an  interesting  account  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its 
fertUity.  Abd-Allatif,  /{elation  de  I'Egtfptey  pp.  329-340,  374-376,  and  Ap- 
pendix, p.  504.  See  also  on  these  periodical  inundatiouR,  WilkiMons  An- 
cient E(fif})tinn.<,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104;  and  on  the  half-astronomical  half- 
theological  notiuus  connected  with  theni,  pp.  372-377,  vol.  v.  pp.  291,  292. 
Compare  on  the  reliispons  importance  of  the  Mile  Efunten**  Egypt^  vol.  i. 
p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  clmp.  v.  vol.  i. 
p.  484),  A<«poy  rot)  narnfinv,  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended  ; 
since  to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  all  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
it  from  Arabia  and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  IJffren^t  African 
Kaiionf,  vol.  ii.  p.  58  ;  /{nfiiieTy  Economic  dex  Aniben,  p.  3  ;  Pui^ttrih^  on  tht> 
Nile  atui  Imiw^  in  Jonniul  of  AncUic  tHocietUf  vol.  vii.  p.  '27o ;  and  on  the 
difference  between  the  soil  of  the  Nile  and  trot  of  the  sarrounding  dessrt, 
see  f^olnei/.  Voyage  en  Si/rie  ft  m  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

w  **The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mount.iln  i-ange  to  the 
other,  between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about 
seven  miles;  and  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the 
inundation,  scaroely  exceed.'^  five  and  a  half."  U'l/ln'nMov^g  Ancif)it  Egvp- 
tiatUf  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to  Gerard,  the  mean  width  of  the  valley 
between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine  miles.*'  Note  in  HtemCt  African 
J^a/i0)i4,  vol.  ii.  p.  ()2. 

'*  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and 
%  nan  too  of  considerable  learning :  *'  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of 
the  Egyptians,  their  cotempomties  gKVS  them  credit  for  the  astonishing 
power  of  their  magic;  and  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  rccordea 
m  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers, 
we  must  conelnde  that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  more  intimate  know> 
ledge  of  thi'  I:i\vs  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is  professed  by  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  present  age."  Hamiilon's  jEguptiaoa,  pp.  61,  02. 
It  b  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  oen*  i 
tury  :  and  yH  a  still  more  recent  author  (T^*"  on  the  Pyramid*,  vol.  i.  / 
p.  :i8)  assiires  us  that  'Hbe  Egyptians,  for  especial  purjioses,  were  endowed 
with  great  wisdom  and  Science.     Science  properly  so  avUed,  the  Egyptians  . 
had  none ;  and  as  to  their  wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distin-  i 
guifh  them  from  liarbarous  nations  like  the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  |  ^ 
to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course  immeasurably  below  tliat  of  J 
aiodem  Bwope. 
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primarv  causes  of  civilization,  the  fertilitv  of  tlie  soil  is 
tlie  one  wliicii  in  the  ancient  ^v()I•l(l  exei-eiscil  must  influ- 
ence. l)Ut  in  European  civilixatinii,  the  othci-  i;reat  cause, 
that  is  to  say,  climate,  has  been  the  most  jxAvuiful ;  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  produces  an  eftect  paitly  on  the 
capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on  the  i  t  ^ularity 
or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difl'erence  in  the  result 
has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difl'erence  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its 
antecedent  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  sub- 
sequently occurs  will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined 
bv  the  con<litions  under  which  the  accumulation  took 
pJace.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the  condition  was  a  fertile 
soil,  causing  an  abundant  return ;  in  Europe,  it  was  a 
happier  climate,  causing  more  sucoessfui  labour.  In  the 
former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce ;  in  other  words,  tlie  mere  ope- 
ration of  one  part  of  external  nature  upon  another.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  cflVct  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  climate  and  the  labourer ;  that  is,  the  operation  of 
external  nature  not  upon  itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these 
two  classes  of  relations,  the  first,  being  the  less  compli- 
cated, is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  came 
sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march  of  civi* 
lization,  the  pri(»rity  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civi- 
lization was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  &r,  indeed,  from 
being  the  best  or  most  permanent.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  presently  state,  the  only  progress 
which  is  really  effective  depends,  not  upon  the  bounty  of 
nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  civilissation  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  earliest  stage,  was 
governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  develop- 
ment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  origin- 
ated by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary ;  at 
all  events,  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have 
ever  increased,  or  that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase. 
But  the  powers  of  man,  so  far  as  experience  and  analogy 
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can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ;  nor  are  we  possessed  of  any 
evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  assign  even  an  imaginary 
boundaiy  at  which  the  human  intellect  will,  of  necessity, 
))e  hroUi;ht  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which  the 
niijjd  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing 
him  from  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives 
him  wealth  by  stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  favourable 
to  his  ultimate  progress  than  the  agency  of  soil,  which 
likewise  gives  him  wealth,  but  which  does  s<^,  not  by  ex- 
citing his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of  a  mere  physical  rela- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  (juantity 
or  value  o£  the  produce  that  it  almost  spoutaneou^iy 
afibrds. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and 
soil  affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  })oint  of 
equal,  or  perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind. 
After  the  wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  ai  ises  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  distributed  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  propor- 
tion is  to  go  to  the  upper  classes,  and  what  to  the  lower. 
In  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  this  depends  npon  seve- 
ral circumstaoces  of  great  complexity,  and  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  examine.^  But  in  a  very  eai'ly  stage 
of  society,  and  before  it.s  later  and  refined  complications 
ha?e  begun,  it  ma}',  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  gOTerned  entirely  by 
physical  laws;  and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active 
as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  in  a  condition  of 
constant  and  inextricable  poverty.    If  this  can  be  demon- 

•  Indeed  OMaj  of  them  sre  still  unknown  ;  for,  na  M.  Rey  juntly  ob- 
■erves,  most  writ«r8  pay  t  oo  exclusive  uu  atteiiiioii  to  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  neglect  tiie  laws  of  its  dijitrihutiun.  AV^,  Science  Socinlf^  vol.  iii. 
p.  271.  lu  cuntinuHtiou  of  this,  I  may  mentiou  the  theory  of  rent,  which 
una  only  discovered  abont  half  a  oentury  ago,  and  which  is  connected  with 
so  many  siihtle  arpuraents  that  it  is  not  yet  generally  adopted ;  and  ev«  n 
some  of  its  advocates  have  siiowu  themselves  unequal  to  defending  their 
own  oaiaae.  The  groat  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  ooat  of  bboar  and  the 
OToSU  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
dtstrtbution  of  wealth  ;  but  it  cannot  be  oonsistently  admitted  by  anjr  cue 
who  holds  that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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fitrated,  the  imTnensc  iinpitrtaiu  e  of  siicli  laws  is  manifest. 
For  since  wealtli  is  an  undoubted  source  of  jiower,  it  is 
evident  that,  supposinir  other  tliinirs  e(jual,  an  incpiirj  into 
the  disti  ihution  of  wealtli  is  an  iujjuiry  into  the  distribu- 
tion of  power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  prreat  light  on^he 
origin  of  those  social  and  political  iiiecpialities,  the  play 
and  opposition  of  which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 
bistorv  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say 
that  after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have 
once  fairly  betnm,  it  will  be  distributed  amon«r  two  classes, 
those  who  labour,  and  those  who  do  not  labour:  the  latter 
being,  as  a  class,  the  more  able,  the  former  the  more  nu- 
merous. The  fund  by  wliich  both  classes  are  supported 
is  immediately  created  by  the  lower  class,  wliose  physical 
energies  are  directe(l,  combined,  an<l  as  it  were  economized, 
by  the  superior  sluU  of  the  upper  class.  The  reward  of 
the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  :  the  reward  of  the 
contriFers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there 
will  arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class .  that  is,  a 
body  of  men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their 
accumulations  to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the 
loan,  receive  a  part  of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the 
contriving  class.  In  this  case,  the  members  of  the  saving 
class  are  rewarded  for  their  abstinence  in  refraining  from 
spending  their  ficcumulations,  and  this  reward  is  termed 
the  interest  of  their  money ;  so  that  there  is  made  a  three- 
fold  division, — ^Interest^  Profits,  and  Wages.  But  this  is  a 
subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to  any 
extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated ; 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this 
third,  or  saving  class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence.^    For  our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is 

*'  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealth, 
and  part  of  the  prodaoe  of  labour  u  abaorbed  by  Rent.   I'his,  howorer,  it 

not  an  element  of  price,  hut  a  conscqncnco  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march 
of  affairs,  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  Itegin.  Bent,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  inde- 

Btructihle  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  rent  commonly 
so  called  ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  pntfits  of  Ptock.  I  notice  this,  be- 
cause several  of  the  opponents  of  liicardo  have  placed  the  beginning  of  rent 
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oiK»\igh  to  ascertain  what  those  natural  laws  are,  which, 
as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated,  regulate  the  proportion 
in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes  of  labourers 
aud  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  tlie  price  paid  for 
labour,  the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  pi'ice  of  all  oilier 
commodities,  vary  according  to  the  changes  in  tlie  market. 
If  the  supply  of  labourers  outstrip;^  the  demand,  wages 
will  fall  ;  if  the  demand  exceedjT  the  supj)ly,  tliey  will  y 
rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any  country  tliere  _is^ 
a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  eacli 
can  receive.  And  if  wc  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes 
by  which  all  general  views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  the  long-run,  the  question  of  wages  is  a  (piestion 
of  population  ;  for  although  the  total  sum  of  the  wMges 
actually  paid,  depend)/  upon  the  largeness  of  the  fund  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of  wages  received 
bj  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  increase, 
uiilesd,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fund  iU>eif  should  . 
so  advance  as  to  iLeep-  pace  with  the  greater  demands 
made  upon  it.^ 

too  early,  by  uvurloukiiig  the  fact  that  ap|>arent  rout  is  very  often  profits 
diaguised. 

"  "  Wa^es  (lopond,  then,  on  the  proportion  hetwccu  the  nutnV)cr  of  tlie 
labouring  population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  labour ;  we  will  nj,  for  tiiorkness,  the  oapital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  • 
cue  time  or  place  than  auotlier,  if  the  sumistence  and  comfort  of  the 
class  of  liircfi  hilx^urers  arc  more  ample,  it  is,  and  can  l>e,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  capital  bears  u  greater  proportion  to  population.  It 
U  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  production  that  is  of 
importance  to  the  hil>ouring  class  ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds 
destined  for  distribution  amoug  the  labourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  fundi  snd  the  nnmbera  among  whom  thejr  are  shared.  The  condition 
of  the  class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion 
to  their  adv;intaj?e  ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed on  this  us  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion." 
MiWi  Prineiptet  of  Pditical  Economy,  1K49,  toLL  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2'*4,  -jn  J,  and  M  Cidloch'n  Political  Bamomt/,  pp.  370,  :}S().  Kicardo, 
iu  his  J:^$ajf  on  Uie  Influence  of  a  Low  Prux  of  C'orn,  has  stated,  with  his 
iImmI  tenenesB,  the  three  poesible  forms  of  this  question  :  *'  The  rise  or 
tUl  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it  be  the  stationary, 
the  advancing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it  is  repii- 
lated  wholly  by  the  increase  or  faliiug-off  of  the  population.    In  the  ad« 
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To  know  the  circumstmnoes  most  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  what  may  be  termed  the  wagee-fund  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  is  one  with  which  we  are 

not  immediately  concerned.  The  question  we  have  now 
before  us,  regards  not  tlie  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  its 
distril)uti<»n  :  und  the  object  is,  to  ascertain  what  those 
physical  conditi<»ns  ai*e,  ^vlli(•ll,  by  ciicnmagin^  a  rapid 
growth  of  population,  over-supply  ike  iahoui  -niarket,  and 
thus  kci'ji  lilt-  average  rate  ot"  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  aq:ents  by  which  the  iuc  icase  of 
the  laboui  ing  classes  is  att'ected,  that  of  food  is  the  most 
active  ami  universal.  If  two  countries,  e<pial  in  all  other 
respects,  diller  solely  in  this, — that  in  one  the  national 
food  is  chea|)  and  fibundani,  and  in  the  other  scarce  and 
dear,  the  j)o])ulation  of  the  former  country  will  inevitably 
increase  niore  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the  latter.^ 
And,  by  a  j)arity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  bc" 
cause  the  labour-maikt  r  will  l)e  more  amply  stocked.^'* 
An  iiKjuiry,  theieforc,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which 
the  I'ood  of  dillcrent  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present 
purpose,  of  the  greatest  importiince  ;  and  fortunately  it  is 
one  respecting  which  we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of 

•  cheniistry  and  j>hysiology,  to  arrive  at  some  precise  and 
definite  conclusions. 

^.  The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only 
two,  effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first 
to  supply  him  with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the 
functions  of  life  ^vould  stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the 
waste  constantly  taking  place  in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the 
mechanism  of  his  frame.   For  each  of  these  separate  pur^ 

vancing  state,  it  dcpci)d8  on  whether  the  capital  or  tlio  population  ndvaticc 
at  thu  mure  rapid  cuurse.  in  the  retrogrado  state,  it  depends  on  whether 
population  or  capital  deoretse  widi  the  greater  rapidity.**  IUtetM%  H^nfa^ 
p.  379. 

*•  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

**No  point  is  bett<;r  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labouren* 
will  always  ultimately  lie  ia  proportion  to  the  means  of  supparting  them.'^ 
Prinripl  .%  of  I'  litiod  Kconoviji,  chap.  x\i.,  in  l*ic<inio'$  \Vork»,  p.  17f>. 
Compare  iSmUh  t  WtaliU  of  StUioiaf  book  L  chap.  xL  p.  86,  and  M*C'idlv<h'A 
Pdkieal  JSoonomy,  p.  8S8. 
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poses  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  temperature  of  our 
body  is  kept  up  by  substances  whieh  contain  no  nitrogen, 
and  are  called  non-azotized ;  the  incessant  decay  in  our 
organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.^  In  the  former 
case,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the 
oxygen  we  take  in,  and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  com- 
busticm  by  which  our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the 
latter  case,  nitroocn  liaving  little  affinity  for  oxygen,^^  the 
iiitrogenuus  or  azotized  food  is,  as  it  were,  guarded  against 
combustion;^'  and  Ijcing  thus  presei'ved,  is  able  to  perform 
its  duty  of  repairing  tiie  tissues,  an  J  supplying  those  losses 
which  the  human  organism  constantly  suli'ers  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food      and  if  we 

*  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  aud  noii-azotized  is  said  tu  have 
V>ecn  first  pointed  out  )>y  Magendic.  See  MUlUr's  Physiolof/j/,  vul.i.p.fi2fi. 
It  is  now  recoi^uised  by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  ft»r  instance, 
JLudijs  Aniifud  Ch^mistr^,  p.  134;  CurpaUer  *  JJuman  l*hysiol<Hiy^^.  CttS  ; 
Brand/9  Chtmutry^  vol.ii.pp.  1218,  1870.  The  first  tables  ol^^food  cou- 
8trui:ied  according  to  it  were  by  Boussiugault ;  »ce  an  elaborate  essay 
by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  The  Compo«itioii  '<  f  FomUy  in  Report  of 
British  Anociation  /or  1852,  p.  32;)  :  but  the  experiments  made  by  the^e 
geutiemen  are  neither  uumerous  nur  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  p^ene- 
nllaw;  still  loss  cjm  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  Mi},  that  the 
oompenitive  prices  of  difi'ereut  foods  arc  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  com- 
pentivdy  eonfeelit. 

^  "Of  all  the  ehniients  of  the  animal  body,  nitro^ren  has  the  feeblest 
attraction  for  oxygen  ;  and,  what  is  still  mure  remarkable,  it  deprives  all 
combustible  elements  with  which  it  combines,  tu  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
of  the  power  of  combining  with  oxygai,  that  i%  of  undergoiiig  combuetion.** 
JAAigi  LrtUrs  on  (  '//t  vn'x/ri/,^.  M7:i. 

"  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protectius  power  of  some 
•abetanoee  is  still  imperfeetlj  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth 
eentory,  its  cxistenoe  was  hardly  Kuspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  cuu- 
neeted  with  the  general  theory  of  poisons,  j^ee  Turner's  Chemistrj^^  vol.i. 
p.  616.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe  the  fkct,  that  several  poisons 
which  are  faUil  when  applied  to  a  wounded  sui  f:ue,  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  impunity.  IlroiHt'a  Plt>/siologicul  yj'f.fM/r/.f.s-,  IhAl ,  pp.  i;,?, 
138.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  lawo  than  tu  huld, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  "  destroy  life  by  paralysing 
the  musidse  ol  respuration  without  immediatelj  affecting  the  action  of  Uie 
heart." 

*■  Proutj^  wen-known  division  i&to  laodiarine,  oilj,  and  albuminouf, 
appears  to  me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted 
in  the  last  edition  oi  EIU'Imih's  Jfuman  /'//i/ffi"<>/'j(7y,  pp.  (Jf),  iwt.  The  di- 
vision by  M.  Lepelietier  into  ''les  alinieus  solides  et  les  boissons"  is  of 
Mompudly  empiried.  LepdUHer,  PkymUgitMfakei*^  voL  ii.  p.  100,  Ftait, 
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inquire  into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they 
bear  to  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most 
important  agent  is  climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot 
country,  their  animal  heat  is  more  easily  kept  up  than 
when  they  live  in  a  cold  one ;  therefore  they  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot 
country,  require  a  smaUer  amount  of  azotized  food,  be- 
cause on  the  whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  on  that  account  the  decay  of  their  tissues  is 
less  rapid.^ 

Since,  ther^ore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in 
their- natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than 
the  inhabitants  of  cold  one«,  it  inevitably  follows  that, 
provided  otlu  r  things  remain  cijual.  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation will  1)0  more  r.njiid  in  countries  which  are  hot  than 
in  those  wliicli  arc  cold.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  greater  j^lenty  of  a  sul)staiicc  by 
which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  sup})ly,  or 
whether  it  arise|  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they 
had  more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutiiment  will 
go  furtlior,  aud  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  iii- 

1832.  In  regard  to  Trout's  classiticatioii,  compare  BurJaclis  Traiti  dePhy- 
audogif^  vol.  ix.  p.  S540,  with  Wagner'*  Phiisiobujy^  p.  452. 

The  evidence  of  a^  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  fninic  between 
exertion  and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular 
system,  see  CarpenUr'$  Uunwn  Phynioloyii^  pp.  440,  441,  .581 ,  edit.  1840  : 
**  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  mus- 
cuiar  tissue  to  be  in  exact  iirf)porti('n  to  thi-  dt'gree  in  which  it  is  exerted." 
This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated  eveu  iu  the  absence  of  direct 
proof ;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same  principle  holds  good 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  hi-ain  of  an  adult  contains  alx  nt  one 
and  a  half  per  cent  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  iu 
the  ease  of  influiiiMiation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (hy  the  kidneys)  is 
verj' coiipideruble.  See  Ptiiirf'x  I^'ctiirtn  on  Sinyioii  /W/k/o'??/,  18.j3,  vol.  i. 
pp.  G,  7,  434  J  Corftentfr*  Human  Phytwlogy^  p^.  192, 193,  jJ22  j  Simon* 
AnAmaX  C^umistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  426 ;  Utnle,  Amikmte  Ginfftdef  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  respoctin;,'  the  phosphorus  of  the  brain,  the 
ncent  very  able  work  of  MM.  llobiu  et  Verdeil,  C'himit  Amtomi^w,  vol.  i. 
p.  215,  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  Paris,  1853.    According  to  Writers  {vol.  iii. 

p.  445)|  its  existenoe  in  the  brain  was  first  announoed  bj  Hensing,  in  1779. 
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creasing  more  quickly  than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country, 
whero,  even  if  provisions  were  equally  abundant,  they, 
owing  to  the  climate,  would  be  sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  new  in  which  the  laws  of 
dimate  are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with 
the  laws  of  population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  But  there  is  also  another  point 
of  view,  which  follows  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will 
be  found  to  strengthen  the  argument  just  stated.  This 
is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only- are  men  compelled  to 
eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food  is  dearer,  that 
is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a  greater 
expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  be- 
yond those  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  ^ight  un* 
derstanding  of  this  interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two : 
namely,  to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the 
waste  in  the  tissues.^  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former 
is  effected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  entering  ouc  lungs, 
and,  as  it  travels  through  the  system,  combining  with  the 
carbon  which  we  take  in  our  food.^^    This  combination 

■*  Though  both  objects  ate  tqmlly  essential,  the  fonner  is  usually  the 

more  pressing;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experimeut,  what  we  should 
expect  from  theory,  that  whoii  aiiiiuah)  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive decline  in  the  temperature  of  their  bodies ;  eo  that  the  prozimate 
caiuse  of  death  by  starvation  is  not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  iVilliamti' s  Prin- 
ciple* of  MediciM,  p.  36 ;  aud  on  the  couuexioa  between  the  loss  of  animal 
heat  and  the  appearance  of  riffor  mortt*  in  the  contractile  parte  of  the  body, 
tee  Vogd's  l*a(h(Aogic(d  Auotomy  of  (It,-  Human  liody^  p.  538L  Compare  the 
imporUiut  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Ph]f*i(dagu  commt  Scieiiee  d'Ob- 
scrvatiouy  vol.  v.  pp.  14 1,  43G,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

*■  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twcuty  veare,  it  need  to  be  eappoied 
that  this  coujbination  took  place  in  the  lnnf,'.s;  but  more  careful  cxpenmente 
have  made  it  probable  that  the  oxygeu  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circu- 
lation, and  that  tiie  blood'oorpuflcules  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.  Comp. 
Li^ifs  Aninud  Chemistry,  p.  78 ;  Lfltert  on  Chemittry^  pp.  335,  336 ;  Tur- 
ners Chfini^try,  vol.  ii.  p.  1319;  MiiUer''*  I'hysinloffi/y  voL  i.  pp.  !>"2,  IT)!*. 
Tliattiie  c<>Uil)ination  docs  nut  take  place  in  the  uir-cells  xn  moreover  proved 
by  the  f.ict  that  the  lungs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  See 
Xlitll'-ry  vol.  i.  p.  34f>  J  Tltumxon^n  Aiiinxil  ClxmiMri/,  p.  633;  and  /i/Ww'* 
I'h^tiU.  JiestarcheSf  p.  33.  Another  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  red  corpus- 
enles  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  moet  abundant  in  thoee 
oUescs  of  vertebn\tu  which  mainUtin  the  highest  temperature ;  while  the 
blood  of  iuvertebrata  contaiiu  very  few  of  them ;  aud  it  has  bc«n  doubted 
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of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur  without  producing 
.  a  coDsiderable  amount  of  licat,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  Imnian  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary  temperap 
ture.^  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  unite  in 
certain  definite  proportions;^  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy 
bahince,  it  is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the 
carbon  should  yary  according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
taken  in :  while  it  is  equally  needful  that  we  should  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  both  of  these  constituents  wheneyer 

if  they  even  exist  in  the  lower  articiilata  and  mollusca.  See  Carpenter** 
ffuman  Phygiol.  pp.  109,  .532;  (/rfuit'j*  Comjfirfitlre  An'ifmuif,  p.  472  ;  Fi- 
h'otson^A  Hutunn  Physiol,  p.  159.  In  regard  to  the  diirereut  dinieii8iun-«  of 
orpiiscules,  see  iftnUj  AnoUmie  OinfraU,  vol,  i.  pp  467^7,  494,  495 ; 
/l/>n'i,r,y/f,  P/ofsioIofjie  Covijmrh,  vol.  i.  np.  2<»8,  29!».  301-:5(»4  ;  Milne  E<1- 
imrdtt^  ZoalwUt  part  i.  pp.  54-66  ;  Fourth  Jlef^ort  of  British  AgsocitUwn,  pp. 
117,  118;  iXm^*t  Animal  C^emutn/,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104  ;  and,  above  ull, 
the  important  obsenrations  of  Mr.  GnWiver  (CarpetUer^  pp.  10.5,  106).  Thtse 
additions  to  onr  ktiowledpo,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal 
heat  and  of  nutrition,  will,  when  generalised,  assist  speculative  niinds  in 
mising  patbdogjr  to  a  science.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  rela- 
tion between  an  examination  of  the  corpusPultB,  and  tlie  thiory  ( f  inflmn- 
matiou  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to  settle :  thib  is,  that 
the  proximate  eanse  of  inflammation  is  the  obstroctiofi  of  the  veneU  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Re8pocting  this  strilcing  generaliwition, 
which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  W'iNitimsM  Principlff  of  Medicinty  1848, 
pp.  258-265,  with  Paqefs  Surqiad  Path'Joqif,  1853,  vol.i.  pp.  313-317  ;  .Jones 
tmd  Sietekinfj's  PathrJcgicul  Aitiitttny,  IbM,  pp.28,  105,  106.  The  (iifli.ui- 
iies  connected  with  the  scientific  study  of  iiHanmiation  are  evaded  in  V<>- 
aeVs  Pat/tol<^ical  AnaUm^f  p.  418;  a  work  w  hich  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  greatly  overrated.  - 

On  the  amount  of  heat  disengafled  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
see  the  experiments  of  Dulong,  mLtebia's  Animal  Chemistry ^  p.  44;  and 
those  of  Despretz,  in  Thtntmni'*  Animal  Chemistry^  p  634.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  \\  v  find  that  the  tempemture  of  plants  is  raautained  by  the  combina> 
tion  of  oxvpen  with  cnvbeii  :  st'<>  I!>iif<,vrx  Botany^  pp.  231.  232,  .322,  323. 
As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused  ^^enel■ally  by  chemical  combination,  there 
is  an  essay  well  worth  reading'  by  Dr.  Thomas  Andrews  in  Report  of  Britith 
Jss'tci  ttion  for  1840,  pp.  (53-78.  Sec  also  Report  for  1852,  Transnc.  of  Sec, 
p  40,  and  Lithig  and  Koj>j>\t  Repwis  on  tht  Proarus  of  Chemistry,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  vol.  iii.  p  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  20;  also  PouiUet^  Llemens  de  Physique^  Paris, 
1832,  vol.i.  part  i.  p  411. 

**  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveri^ 
by  Daltou,  is  the  corner  stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with 
momirable  clearness  in  Tuma't  BUmewU  of  (^emistryy  vol.  i.  pp.  146-151. 
Oompare  Brandts  Cheinutri/y  vol.  i.  pp.  138-144  ;  Ciivler,  Progri*  dt.s  Sci- 
ences, voL  ii.  p.  255 ;  SomervUUs  Connexion  of  the  Sciences,  pp.  120.  121. 
But  none  of  tnese  writers  have  considered  the  law  so  philosophically  as  M. 
A.  Comte,  Phiio.«>/Ji  le  Positii^f,  vol.  iii  ]>p.  133-1769  One  of  the  best  cbapten 
in  bis  Teiy  profound,  but  ill-understood  work. 
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a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
bodv.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate,  this 
necessity  of  providino;  a  nutriment  more  highly  carlionized 
will  aiiso  in  two  distinct  ways.  In  the  tiist  j)lace,  the 
air  being  denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiratimi  a  greater 
volume  of  ox  vgen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where 
the  air  is  rarefied  l>v  heat.'^  In  the  second  place,  cold 
accelerates  tlieir  respiration,  and  thus  obliging  them  to  in- 
h.ale  more  freipiently  than  the  inlial)itants  of  hot  counti'ies, 
increases  the  amount  of  oxvgen  which  tlicv  <>n  an  average 
take  in."^^  On  both  these  grounds  the  consun)j)tion  of 
oxygen  becomes  greater:  it  is  therefore  retpiisite  that  the 
consmnption  of  cai  bon  should  also  be  greater  ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  pro- 

• 

**  Ainsi,  dans  des  temps  egaux,  la  quantity  d'oxyg^ne  coiisomnjec  par  le 
mt^nie  aitiinal  est  d'aiitaiit  plus  grnnde  que  la  temperature  amhiante  est  moins 
^levee  "  Robin  et  Vi'rtlrlf,  i'hiviif  Anntnmiqne,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Cum  pare  .SV>H(m'# 
LtcLureM  on  l*athologi/f  IboO,  p.  Ihb,  fur  the  diminished  quantity  uf  reepira- 
tion  in  a  higji  temperatnre;  tnough  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon's  inference 
that  th*nfor€  the  blood  is  more  veuoTis  in  hot  coutiiriis  (liaii  ii»  cold  ones. 
This  i8  not  making  allowauoe  for  (he  differeaoe  of  diet,  which  oorrecU  the  r 
diflfereuce  of  temperature. 

•*  "  The  cousumptiou  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  bv  the 
number  of  respirations.'*  LUbig't  jAUeraon  Ch«mi«tn/y  p.  314;  and  see  Tkonk' 
son's  Aninidl  Chnnistry,  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases 
the  Dumber  of  respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  \y 
udmalfl,  consame  more  oxygen  than  any  others.  MUne  Edward$,  Zoolcffu, 
part  i.  p  f^,  part  ii.  p.  371 ;  Flourm*^  Trtimux  df  CunW,  pp.  I  '^i,  I.';4,  26.5, 
S06.  Compare,  ou  the  connexion  between  respiration  and  the  Idcomotive 
or^ns,  Bedardy  AntUomie  Oenerafe^  pp.  39,  44 ;  Burdachy  Traiti  dc  Pinfsio- 
logie^  vol.  ix.  pp.  485,  666-.).'>ft  ;  Cani^  CompanUire  Anatomy^  vol.  i.  pp.  99, 
164,  35H,  vol  ii.  pp.  142,  HIO  ;  (I'mnt'/i  ('onn^ratir,'  Aiintornif,  pp.  4*»5,  495, 
422,529,  537  j  Htfmer  Jonas' s  AnumU  Kingdom,  pp  3«  9,  440,  092,  714,  720} 
OmenU  Jw9ertebnU<t,  pp.  322,  345,  386,  50ft.  Thus  too  it  has  heen  ezperi- 
BMiitally  ascertained,  that  in  human  Ix-inga  exercise  incre.ises  the  ainouut 
of  carl  Kin  id-acid  gas.  Mayo*  Human  ^Uywlogy^  P*  ^  >  Lithig  ai\d  Kopp't 
JiirjwrUy  vol.  iii.  p.  359. 

If  we  now  pat  these  facts  together,  their  hearing  on  the  proporitiont  in 

the  text  wi!!  l.ecouie  evident  ;  becauPC,  ojt  the  Avliole.  tliere  iw  moreexcrclse 
taken  ill  cuid  climates  ihan  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an 
increased  respiratory  aotioo.  For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  buth  taken 
and  recjuired,  compare  WmngeVt  Pdar  J'J.rjydition.  pp  79,  l02 ;  liirh  ird- 
$on*$  Arctic  /expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  385;  Simpson's  Aort/i  CW^  of  America, 
pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the  contempt  for  nich  asiiiM- 
ments  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  jfxAax  regions  all  this  is  so  cMitial  to 
preserve  a  normal  f»t4ite,  that  scurvy  can  only  he  kept  off  in  the  northern 

S>rt  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  considerable  exercise  :  see  Crantt, 
ittonj  of  Ormdamdf  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  0S,  838. 
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portions,  tbe  temperature  of  the  body  aud  the  balance  of 
the  human  frame  can  aluno  be  maintained."'*' 

Proceeding  from  these  diemical  and  physiological 
■  principles,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  tlic  colder  the  • 
I  country  is  in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  car- 
I  bonized  will  be  their  food.  And  this,  which  is  a  ]>urely 
,  scientific  inference,  has  been  verified  Ly  actual  experi- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of"  the  pol.ir  regions  consume 
i  large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while  within 
the  tropics  sucli  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of 
;  fruit,  rice,  and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascer- 
1  taincd  by  careful  analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is 
}  an  excess  of  carbon  ;  in  the  tr()})ical  food  an  excess  of 
j«  oxygen.  Without  entering  into  details,  which  to  the 
'  majority  of  readers  would  be  <listasteful,  it  may  l)e  said 
I  generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as  nuich 
I  ciirbon  as  the  fruits,  and  that  thev  have  in  them  very 
j  little  oxygen  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal, 
/  and,  in  reference  to  nutrition,  the  most  imjioi  tant  consti- 
'    tuent  in  the  vegetable  world,^  is  nearly  half  oxygen."'-^ 

**  See  tbe  note  aft  the  end  of  thie  chapter. 
**  The  frutte  used  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  eovthern  elimesdo  not  eontaia, 

in  a  fri-sh  state,  mure  tliati  12  per  Cfiit  nf  cnrboii  ;  while  the  hlnhber  and 
train-oil  which  feed  the  iubabitauts  of  polar  rcgious  coiiiuiu  im  to  ^•*  per 
cent  of  that  element.**  L%eh^*i  Letten  on  Chemittry^  p.  .320 ;  see  also  p.  'M.',, 
and  Turner  g  Ch^miittnj^  vol.  ii.  p.  1315.  According  to  Prout  {Mayox  Hu- 
man Phtftiol.  p.  13C),  "the  proportion  of  carlMin  in  oily  bodies  varies  from 
about  60  to  SO  per  cent."  The  (juaiitity  of  <»il  and  fat  habitually  consumed 
in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wi-angcl  {Polar  Exfttdiiiony  p.  21)  says 
of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siheria,  "fat  is  their  greatest  delicacy. 
They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape;  i-aw,  melted,  fre^h,  or  spoilt."  tiee 
also  8iwi^*9  JHteinmu  on  the  North  Coati  ^  America^  pp.  147,  404. 

*•  So  common,  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it.*'  LindUy'x  liotmuf,  vol.  i. 
p.  Ill  ;  and  at  p.  121,  "  st:irch  is  the  most  common  nf  all  vepetaliie  pro- 
ductions." Dr.  Liudley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  ^92),  that  it  is  diibcult  to  distiuguiiih 
the  grains  of  starch  secreted  by  plants,  from  cytobfauts.   See  also  on  the 

Btarch-gnmules,  first  noticed  by  M.  Link,  Rf/iorts  on  Botany  l>/  the  Ray  S(.i- 
cietjf,  pp.  223,  370  ;  and  respecting  its  predominance  in  the  vegetable  world, 
compare  TA<m$on*»  Chemistry  of  VegetaUetf  pp.  6d0-652,  875 ;  Brande'e 
Chemis'rif,  vol.  ii.  p.  1100;  Turner's  dktmutry ,  voLtt,  p.  1836;  Liebiff  and 
Kopjj'^  UtporUy  vol-  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

"  The  oxygen  is  -V.V.V.)  out  of  1(0.  Seethe  tabic  in  Zv/'A/V-  letter*  on 
CKemUlri/j  p.  379.    Amidiu,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  btarch,  contains 
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The  cuniic'xioii  between  this  circiuusUuice  and  the 
subject  before  us  is  higlily  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  and  one  to  which  I  wouM  call  jiarticular 
attention,  that  uwin*^  to  some  more  general  law,  of  which 
wo  are  ignoiant,  highly  carbonized  food  is  more  costly 
than  food  in  which  com})aratively  little  carbon  is  found. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth,  i)f  which  oxygen  is  the  niost  active 
])rinciple,  are  very  abundant  ;  they  may  be  ohtaincd  with- 
out danger,  an<l  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  vci  y  cold  climate  is  abs«tlutely 
necessary  to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spon- 
taneous a  manner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  uj) 
l)y  tlie  soil  ;  but  it  consists  of  the  f;it,  the  blubber,  and 
the  oil,"' ot  powerful  and  ferocious  animals.  To  procure 
it,  man  must  incur  gieat  risk,  and  ex|)end  great  labour. 
And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a  contrast  of  extreme 
cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a  people  approach 
to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they  be  to  the 
conditions  bv  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  l  ulo,  the  colder  a  countiy  is,  the 
more  its  food  w  ill  be  carbonized  ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the 
more  its  food  will  Ije  oxidized.^^  At  the  same  time,  car- 
bonized food,  being  chietty  drawn  fnmi  the  animal  world, 
is  more  <lilhcult  to  ohtain  than  oxidized  food,  which  is 
drawn  from  tlie  vegetable  world.^    The  result  has  been, 

fi3*33  per  cent  of  oxygen.  See  ThommiCt  CkemUtry  of  VdjffdaUta,  p.  604, 
nn  the  authority  of  Pitout,  who  has  the  reptttaticm  of  bcong  an  Mcorafee  ex- 

perirneutcr. 

^  Of  whi<^  a  ringle  whale  will  yield  "  cent  vingt  tonnceax.*'  CWvmt, 

lUjiit'  Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  s{fl7.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food,  Sir  .T.  Richardson 
(Arctic  Kcpediiion,  Ibfil,  vol.  i.  p.  243)  says  that  the  iiihabitauts  of  the 
Arctto  r(»^0D8  only  nMuntain  themielTea  Ijydiadiig  whales  and  **con80ining 
blubber.'^ 

"  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  licalth,  his  food,  even  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe,  should  contain  *'  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  iu  winter 
ibau  in  Bummer."  lAebuf^t  Auimnl  Chf^niatry^  p.  16. 

*  The  most  highly  carhonized  of  ail  fonds  arc  undoubtedly  yitldiHl  by 
aaimals;  the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  Iu  the  vegetable  kiug- 
dom  there  is,  however,  bo  muoh  oarbon,  tmtt  ito  predomfaiauce,  aooompanied 
with  the  rarity  f'f  nitrogen,  has  induced  chemical  Iwtani'-ts  to  characterize 
plants  as  carbonized,  and  auiinalu  as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend 
to  a  double  antithesis,  ^^etahles  are  carbonized  in  so  far  as  th^  are 
nOB-asotiMd ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition  to  the  highly  carl)ouized 
•Qhnal  food  of  cold  oouotriss.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
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that  amonej  nations  wlicre  the  coMncss  of  the  chmate 
renders  a  lii<^hly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is  for  the 
most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find 
anionic  those  other  nations  whose  ordinary  initrinient,  be- 
ing highly  oxidized,  is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is 
supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  ixnituitunsly 
and  without  a  sti  uggle.'*'  From  this  oriiiinal  <livergence 
there  follow  many  other  coiuseijucnces,  wliich.  however,  I 
am  not  now  conceined  to  trace  ;  my  present  object  being 
merely  to  point  out  how  this  (btt'erence  of  tood  atfe<;ts  the 
proportion  iu  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different 
classes. 

The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered 
has,  I  hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  ))rQceding  argument. 
But  it  may  l)e  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which 
the  argument  is  based.  The  facts,  then,  are  sim]>ly  the.se. 
The  rate  of  wages  fluctuates  with  the  j)opulation  :  in- 
creasing when  the  labour-market  is  under-supplied,  dimi- 
nishing when  it  is  over-su})pli(Ml.  The  po]>ulation  itself, 
thou2h  affected  by  many  other  circumstances,  does  un- 
doubtedly  fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food  ;  advancing 
when  tlie  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.-  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer 
in  cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it 
scarcer,  but  more  of  it  is  required      so  that  ou  both 

the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woodj  and  unnutritioua 
part,  which  is  not  eaten ;  whUe  the  owbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the  fisttj 
and  oily  parts,  wfalofa  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  oold  couDtriee,  greedify 

devoured. 

*»  Sir  J.  Malcolm  {History  of  Persia^  vol.  ii.  p.  380),  speak injf  of  the 
cheapnees  of  vegetiihles  in  the  East,  says,  "in  tome  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has 
hardly  any  value."  Cuvier.  in  n  strikificr  paMBffe  {R^'pf  Aninidl,  vol  i. 
pp.  73,  74),  has  contrasted  veget;il)le  with  animal  ibod,  and  thinks  that  the 
former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the  m  rc  natural.   But  the  truth  is  tliat 

hnth  are  cqnallv  iiatunil  :  llKtiiih  when  Cuvier  wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was 
known  of  the  laws  which  guvcm  the  relation  between  cliuiaie  and  food* 
On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  oold  covntries.  see. 
WtOMei's  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  TO,  71,  191,  102  ;  Siyn/iioit^it  I)i.*cov  rif-s  on 
lAe  iVoftA  CoaU  of  A  merim,  p.  249 ;  Crantz^  HittorMof  Qrtenlandf  vol.  i.  pp.  22, 
as,  105, 131.  154,  155,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  2f«5,  324.** 

Cahanis  {Uapporu  du  Phymfug  ft  dn  Mond^^.  313)  says,  "  Dans  les 
temps  et  dans  lea  pays  froids  on  mange  et  I'on  agit  davantage."  That  muoh 
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grounds  smaller  encouragement  is  given  to  tlie  growth  ! 
of  that  population  from  whose  ranks  the  laboiir-uiarket 
is  stocked.    To  express,  therefore,  the  conclusion  in  its 
simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be  low,  [ 
in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  hi2:h. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general 
course  of  history,  we  shall  find  jiroofs  of  its  accuracy  in 
every  direction.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance 
to  the  contrary.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all 
the  ancient  civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  climates  ;  and 
in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  very  low,  and  there- 
fore tlie  condition  of  tlie  labouring  classes  very  deprcvssed. 
In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose  in  a  colder 
climate  :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  tluin  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of 
food  stimulated  the  growth  of  population.  This  differ- 
ence produced,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  many  social 
and  political  consequences  of  immense  ira}»ii  tance.  But 
before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  only 
apparent  exception  to  what  has  been  stated,  is  one  which 
strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is  one  instance, 
and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  -people  possessing  a 
very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly 
siiy,  are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by 
potatoes,  which  were  iotroduced  into  their  country  late 
in  the  sixteenth,  or  early  in  the  seTenteenth  century.^ 

food  is  eaten  in  cold  countries,  and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  bv 

none  of  whom  we  ftwafe  of  the  came.   See  Simjmn'4 

F)i<rnr.  on  North  Const  o/ Jwi^rjm,  p.  218  ;  Cnxfin/if  i^?/^*/V,  vol.  iv.  p.  66  ; 
iyrati^d's  Exp€diti4>u^  pp'.  21, 327 :  dranU,  UiMory  of  Ureenlaiuif  vol.  i.  pp. 
145,  SMK) ;  R%€kard»on  »  CeiUrai  AfriM^  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  RieKardMnU  8ah«ra^ 
vol.  i  p.  137  ;  Den/iotn'it  Africa^  p.  37;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  v. 
p.  144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188;  Btirckhardi'a  Travels  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  2()5  ; 
ifiebuhr,  Jjfscription  de  1' Arabic,  p.  46;  Ulloa's  Voifitge  to  South  Ameriat^ 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  403,  408;  Journal  of  Oeogrnph  Sodety,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi. 
p.  SS,  vol.  xix.  p.  121  :  Sfd.c  and  Martius'a  Tmr/ls  m  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  104  ; 
Senuh  y*  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  p.  848  \  Volneyf  Vojfo^  en  ISifrie  et  cii 
^iffU^  vol.  i  pp.  379, 380, 460 ;  low**  Sofomak^  p.  140. 

^  Megren  (Chcyn^y  ^  JPImU,  1646,  p.  318)  my  that  the  potato  was 
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Now,  tlie  j)cculiai  ity  of  tlie  potato  is,  tliat  until  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  j)erhaps  still  is, 
cheaper  than  any  otiier  food  etpially  wholesome.  If  wo 
coinpai'e  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nu- 
triment contained  in  it,  we  find  that  one  acre  of  a  vera  ire 
land  sown^with  j)otatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  per- 
sons as  the  same  (piantity  of  land  sown  with  wlieat.** 
The  conse(pience  is,  that  in  a  country  where  men  live  on 
j)otat()es,  the  pi»])ulation  will,  if  other  things  are  tolerahly 
etpial,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a  country  where  they 
live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  h;i.s  actually  occurred,  lentil 
it  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  atl'airs  was  en- 
tirely altered  l>y  |)estilence  and  emigration,  the  |)opula-  . 
tion  of  Ireland  was,  in  round  nund)ers,  increa.sing  annu- 
ally thiee  j)er  cent  ;  the  population  of  England  during 
the  same  |)eriod  increa.sing  one-and-a-half  per  cent.^'^  The 
result  was,  that  in  these  two  countries  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  altogctlier  ditferent.  Even  in  England  the 
growth  of  population  is  somewhat  too  rapid  ;  and  the  la- 
bour-market being  overstocked,  the  working-classes  are 
not  sufficiently  jiaid  for  their  labour.'*^  ]5ut  their  condi- 
tion is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
Tvbich  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Ihsh  were  forced  to  live. 

iQtrodQced  into  Ireland  in  l/)80 ;  hut  according  to  Mr.  M'Gulloch  {DieUon- 
art/  of  Commerce ^  1S40,  p.  1048),  "  potators,  it  is  cnnmioiily  tliouglit,  were 
not  uitroduced  into  Ireland  till  KilO,  when  u  wnall  quantity  was  sent  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  pl:uuc<l  in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Y<)Ui!;hal."  (Vimparo  Londofi'x  Enciidop.  nf  Aijrirxfture,  ft.  Sir}  i  **firrt 
planted  by  Sir  Walter  iialeigh  ou  his  estate  of  YougliuU,  near  Cork." 

^  Adun  Smith  {Weidtk  of  NationMj  book  i.  chap  xi.  p.  (w)  supposes 
that  it  will  supp(»rt  throe  times  as  many;  bnt  the  statistics  of  this  great 
writer  arc  the  weakest  part  of  his  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations 
made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out  the  statement  in  the  text.  "  It  admits  of 
demonstration  that  tnftere  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  people 
that  can  ]»e  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat."  J^Htilmi'x  Enriii-I>,j<,  of  Atfriailture^ 
0th  edit.,  Ihlt,  p.  S45.  So,  too,  in  M'^Cidlodt  s  JJirt.,'p.  I(i4b,  "  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  indiTiduals  t)mt  can  be  fed  from  an 
acre  of  wheat."  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  ahlt-hodicd  l:i')nuror 
iu  Ireland  is  estimated  at  uiue-and-a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  fur  wen,  and 
seven-and-a-balf  for  women.   See  Philtifu  on  ,Scro/ a/a,  i  b4G,  p.  177. 

*'  Malthuit,  E.<s>n/  on  Pnpvlntion,  vol.  i  pp.  424^ 425, 431, 436, 441,  442  ; 
M%'tdlocli's  Political  Ecoiumyt  pp.  3bl,  382. 

«  The  lowest  agriooltural  wagee  ra  onr  time  have  been  in  England 
about  a-day ;  while  from  the  i  vidtiice  collected  by  Mr.  Iluniiton  in  1846* 
the  highest  wages  then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  lathor  num 
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Tbe  misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt 
always  been  aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers, 
and  by  that  scandalous  misgovernment  which,  until  very 
recently,  formed  one  of  the  darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of 
England.    The  most  active  cause,  however,  was,  that  their 
wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them,  not  onlv  from  the 
comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of  civilized  life  ; 
and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of  that 
cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people 
to  so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  con- 
stantly gorged.'*®    80  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intel- 
ligent observer  who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty 
years  ago,  mentions  that  at  that  time  the  avera2;e  wages 
were  fourpcnce  a-day  ;  and  that  even  this  wretched  pit- 
tance could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  regular  em- 
ployment.'^^ 

Such  liavc  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a 
country  which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural 
resources  than  any  other  in  Europe.^^    And  if  we  inves- 

than  13«.  a- week ;  those  in  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland  being  nearly  as 
hi^h.  Thornton  on  Ont'PtjpnleUion,  pp.  12-15,  2  J,  25.  Godwin,  writing  in 
1820,  estimHtes  the  avenge  at  1«.  (k/.  a-d.iy.  Uwlwin  on  Pop>if<i(uin,  p.  Tu  A. 
Mr.  Pbillips,  iu  hiti  work  On  HScrofula^  1S4G,  p.  345,  says,  ''at  present  the 
mio  of  wages  is  from  9»,  to  lOs.*'^ 

*•  The  most  inifemhle  part,  nftmely  Connaught'in  1733  contained  242,1G0 
inhabitants;  and  iu  1^110,229.  See  /Sadler'*  Law  of  Fopulation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  400 

^  Mr.  IiJgUs,  who  in  1834  travelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view 
*  to  its  econounc;il  state,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,    I  am 
quite  ooufideut,  that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labom-ers  of  Ireland 
werediinded  by  the  whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  he  under 
this  stun — Fonrp^ncf  a  day  for  the  labourers  of  Ireland."'  Jnylix,  Joumtif 
throughout  Ireland  in  1834,  Lond.  1^35.  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  .3U0.   At  i^inas- 
joe,  10  the  county  of  Galway,  *' A  gentlcraau  witli  whom  I  was  accidentally 
in  company  ifTt  red  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  warning,  a  couple  of  hundred 
labourers  at  fourpencc  even  for  temporary  employment."  Jngli*,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
The  mme  writer  says  (vol.  i.  p.  2(53),  that  at  Tralee  "it  ofteti  happens  that 
the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  until 
eleven  in  the  forunoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  two- 
pence." Compare,  in  ChncuTrtj't  Rtcollediomy  Dublin,  1841),  p.  310,  a  letter 
m>m  Dt  .  Doyle  written  iu  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  "  a  country  where  the 
niarket  is  always  overstocked  with  labour,  and  in  which  a  mail't  kiboiir  is 
not  worth,  at  an  average,  more  than  threepence  a-day." 

*'  It  is  singuUtr  that  bo  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  other- 
wise just  rt  niarkR  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their 
trages  by  the  increase  of  population.  Kay'*  Social  Condition  of  the  Peoyle^ 
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tiirate  on  a  larger  scale  the  social  and  economical  con- 
dition of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same  principle  every 
where  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things  remain- 
ing e({ual,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  niunbeis,  and  the  increase  of  their  nntnhers  deter- 
mines the  l  ate  of  their  wa^i^es.  We  shall  moret>ver  find, 
that  when  tiie  \va<2:es  are  invarial)]y  low,"'-  the  distribution 
of  wealth  being  thus  very  uneciual,  the  distribution  of 
political  power  and  social  influence  will  also  be  very  un- 
ec[ual  ;  in  other  woids,  it  will  appear  tliat  the  noi-mal  and 
average  relation  between  the  up})er  and  lower  classes  will, 
in  its  origin,  depen<l  uj)on  those  peculiarities  of  nature, 
the  operations  ol'  which  1  have  endeavouied  to  indicate.^ 
After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 
be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearuessi  hitherto  unknown,  the 

▼oL  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223,  306-324.    Thil  is  the  more  observable,  because  the 

disadvantages  of  cheap  food  li:ivo  been  noticed  ii'  t  mily  by  several  couiuion 
writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  ail  authorities  on  population,  Mr.  Malthus: 
see  sixth  edition  of  his  Ettay  on  Populaiion^  vol.  I  p.  4(>!),  vol.  ii.  pp. 
123,  124,  383,  384.  If  those  things  were  oftener  considered,  we  should  not 
hear  80  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race  j  the  simple 

•  I  fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  arc  Celts, 
j  bat  beoMise  thmr  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  Abroad,  they  get  ^ood 
wages,  and  therefore  tliey  become  as  iiultiatrious  as  any  other  people.  Oom- 
pare  Journal  of  iStatislical  ^Utu,  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  TkorntoH  on  Over- 
j'oiDihition^  p.  480 ;  a  very  valuame  work.  Even  in  1700,  it  was  observed 
that  the  Irisli  as  soon  as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  Mid 
energetic.  Bee  I'adiamentarv  liUtorjf,  voL  xxxiv.  p.  222.    Bo  too.  in  Ncnih 

\/'   America,  "  they  are  meet  willing  to  work  bard  **  L^dV»  Second  Vint  Is 

^     United  «S?//f«,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

"  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  im-  • 
dependent  both  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

In  a  reoent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  (DowtUdaif^t  True  Law 
Pojmlation,  1847,  pp.  25-2!),  <  •».  7S,  123,  124,  «fcc.)  it  is  noticed  that  coun- 
tries are  more  populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  thau  when  it  is 
animal ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  eximin  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor 
diet  is  more  favourable  to  fecuii'lity  than  a  rich  one.  Hut  tliough  the 
ftLCi  of  the  greater  increase  of  population  is  indisputable,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Hr.  Donbleday's  explanation. 

1st.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  living,  is  a 
proposition  wiiicli  has  never  Wen  established  physiologically  ;  while  the 
observations  of  travellers  and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetuhle  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  a?  animal  diet  is  for 
a  cold  country ;  and  siuce  we  know  that,  uutwithstaudiug  the  difference  cf 
food  and  elimate,  the  temperature  of  tne  body  varies  fittle  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  (compare  Liebig't  Animal  C/temutry,  p.  19  ;  I/ollantTA 
MediaU  HotM,  p.  473 ;  FnuiiUt,  £lim«H*  de  jHAytijue,  vm.  i.  part  i.  p.  414 ; 
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intimate  connexion  between  the  physical  aiul  moral  world; 
the  laws  by  which  that  connexion  is  governed  ;  and  the 
rea^sons  why  so  many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  cer- 
tain  .sta;^e  of  development,  and  then  fell  away,  unal)le  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  natm  e,  or  make  head  against  those 
extei  iial  obstacles  by  which  their  progress  was  effectually 
retarded. 

11,  in  tlie  lirst  place,  we  turn  to  A.sia,  we  shall  see  an 
admirable  illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision 
betwe  ,'!!  internal  and  external  ^phenomena.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances already  stated,.  Asiatic  civilization  has  always 
been  Ci)nfined  to  that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could 
bo  easily  obtained.  This  immense  zone  comprises  some 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe;  and  of  all  its  pro- 
vinces. Ilindostan  is  certainly  the  one  which  for  the 
lonp^est  period  has  pos.sessed  the  greatest  civiliz.ition."'** 
An<l  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other 
part  of  Asia,^^  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  anil 
use  it  to  illustrate  those  laws  which,  thou*^h  generalized 

Burdaeh*»  TraUi  de  Phytuloffief  vol  is.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve tli:it  there  is  any  other  uonnal  variation,  but  should  r.itht  r  suppose 
that,  ia  regard  to  all  esseutial  functious,  vegetable  diet  aud  extvrual  heat 
are  eqaivatent  to  tukinttl  diet  and  external  ootd. 

3tl.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  tliat  vegetable  food  in- 
creases tiie  procroative  power,  this  would  only  atlect  the  nuinl>er  of  births, 
and  not  the  density  of  population  ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be, 
atKl  often  are,  remedied  by  a  greater  mortality  ;  a  point  in  regard  to  whioh 
Godwin,  in  trying  to  z«fate  Malthu6»  £aUa  into  serious  error.  Godwin  oh 
PajfulatioHy  p.  317. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Double- 
day's  were  in  a  great  measure  aolioipated  by  Fourier.  See  It^,  Seiemet 
/llocial€f  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

I  use  the  word  'Hindoelan'  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south 
to  Cape  Coraorin  ;  though,  properly  spcakinfv,  it  only  iurludes  the  country 
north  of  the  Nerbudda.  Compare  MtW*  llidory  of  Indioy  vol.  ii.  p.  178  ; 
BohUn^  d<ia  alte  Indifii,  vol.  i.  p.  11;  Mthur*  Ubtr  die  Lamitr  in  Ajfif/i, 
vol.  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not  found  in  the  old  SdDscrit,  aud  is  of 
Persian  origin.  //'///>>;/  .<  Prr/oce  tO  tk$  OtntOO  LmM^  pp.  zx.  xxi. ;  Anatie 
Huearchcs,  vol.  iii.  pp  308,  309. 

So  that,  in  addition  to  works  poblished  on  their  philoeophy,  religion, 
and  junsprmlonce,  a  k-arned  geoi^raphcr  stntcd  >ev<-'nil  years  ago,  that  "kein 
anderes  Astaiiaches  Ketch  ist  in  den  letzteu  drey  Jahrhunderteu  von  so  vieleu 
ttod  to  etoaiehtevollen  Ruropiiem  dorehreiflt,  und  besehriehen  worden,  ale 
Hiadostau.**  Meintrt  Ldndtr  in  Amen^  vol.  i.  p.  285.  Since  the  time  of 
Meiners,  mdi  endenoe  iiai  beoomo  still  more  pieoise  aud  extensive ;  aud  is, 
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from  political  economy,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may 
be  yerified  by  that  more  extensive  survey,  the  means  oi' 
which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into 
}>lay  that  law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
ordinary  food  is  of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbo- 
naceous character.  This,  according  to  another  law,  obliges 
the  {KHjple  to  derive  their  usual  diet  not  from  the  animal, 
but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  starch  is  the  most 
important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the  high  tem- 
perature, incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant, 
and  which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comj)aratively 
small  space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  cliaracteristics, 
which,  if  the  preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they 
all  are.  From  the  earliest  periocl  tlic  most  general  food 
in  India  has  been  riee,'*^  which  is  the  most  nutritive  of  all 
the  eerealia  which  contains  an  eudrnious  proportion  of 
St  aid  I  ;  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  au  average 
return  of  at  least  sixty  fold.*® 

I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode  in  his  valuable  work  on  India. 
"  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemiisB,  l)etrachten  wir  hier  nur  Werke  der 
Hindus  selbst,  odor  Auiizil^'i;  aus  deuBelben  als  Qaellen*"  Jikadtf  RdigiSte 
BUdung  tUr  Jiituius,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

■*  ^ifl  ie  evident  from  the  frequent  and  fainiliar  mention  of  it  in  that 
remarkable  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  Sec  the  fn.sfiOttrs,  in 
HorkHof  ^ir  W.  Joam,  vol  iii.  pp.  67,  132,  156,  20U,  215,  36(>,  40U,  403, 
434.  Thva  too,  in  the  ennmeratton  of  foods  in  VMnm  Furana,  pp.  46,  47, 
rioe  is  the  6r8t  mentioned.  See  further  evidence  in  liohleuy  dot  aUe  Indimf 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  \CA) :  nv/sr,)/.*  ThrfiUf  of  the  l/imliis,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  IT),  .37,  92,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  3"^,  part  iii.  p.  64  ;  yotes  on 
the  MiihaUiarnt't,  in  Jourmil  of  Anatic  Society^  v<»l.  vii.  p.  141  ;  Trtivd*  of 
Ihn.  liatnta  iu  Fourteei('l>  ('')it>ini.  ]>.  1<;4  ;  Colehrouki's  Diqeftt  of  Ilindn  I^axr^ 
vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  4S,  43U.  6tJl»,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11,148,' 205, 20(>,  207, 
866, 364,  ftSO;  AntsHe  Ruean^,  toL  vii.  pp.  299,  3u2;  WardrntJu HindtKm^ 
vol.  i.  p.  200,  vol.  iii  p.  105. 

*'  It  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the 
*  eerealia."  SomenUt^t  Pkynctd  GtwfmjJtyy  voL  ii.  p.  StSO. 

"  It  contains  from  83*8  to  85  07  per  cent  of  starch.  Brandt^ tChemUMty^ 
ToLii.  p.  1<>24  ;  Thomxon\n  ('heudfdrii  i>f  (trffnnic  Jiodtr.*,  p.  883. 

*•  It  is  ditlicult  to  collect  sufKcitiit  c  vitlence  to  strike  an  average  ;  but  in 
Egypt,  according  to  Savary,  rice  "produces  eighty  bushels  for  one.**  Lou- 
d<ni\<  Eiic//r/oi'.  iif  Ai;ricvh>.n-e,  p.  17:5.  In  Teimasserinj,  tlio  yield  it;  from  80 
to  loo.  Low's  Uutorjf  of  TeMUMseriatf  iii  Juwnal  of  Anatic  tbocuijff  vol.  iiL 
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Thus  pos.si])le  is  it,  by  tlie  application  of  a  few  pln-sical 
laws,  to  anticipate  what  tlie  national  food  of  a  country 
will  h(\  and  thej'cfore  to  anticipate  a  long  tiain  of  ulterior 
cofiscquences.  AVhat  in  this  rase  is  no  less  remarkable,  is 
that  thouo'h  in  the  soutli  of  the  [K'uiusula,  rice  is  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly,  it  has  been  l  eplaced,  not  by  animal 
food,  but  by  another  grain  called  I'agi/'"  The  original  rice, 
however,  is  so  suited  to  the  circumstances  I  have  described, 
that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food  of  nearly  all  the  hot- 
test countries  of  Asia,''^  from  which  at  different  times  it 
has  been  transplanted  to  other  paits  of  the  world.^^ 

p.  20.  In  South  America,  2S0 fold, according  to  Spix  and  Martins  {Travels  in 
Brozif,  vol.  ii.  j>.  Tfl) ;  or  from  200  to  3<K),  accordtiij;  to  Southey  {Iliston/  of 
Jirazil,  \'y)\.  in.  pp.  UoS,  hU6).  The  lowest  estimate  given  by  M.  Meycu  is  forty 
fold  ;  the  highest,  which  18  marsh  rioe  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  400  fold. 
Metf,,t  s  a.  .!r,ipli>,  of  P/fint,'^,'l^\Ci.  p.  301. 

**  EipiunsUnu'9  idi-ttoru  of  India,  p.  7.  Ragi  is  the  Cyuosurus  Curocanus 
of  Linnnna ;  and,  oonnlaenng  Ita  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neg- 
lected by  botanical  writers.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  Id  Iln- 
ehannn'a  Journey  (hrovffh  the  Cuniitries  of  .\fiiKorf,  Cauarn.,  ami  MnUtl  tr^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  100-104,  28o,  2to6,  370,  376,  403,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  239, 240, 296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet  ia  ffenenlly  used ;  of  which 
**a  quantity  suflRcient  for  two  meals  maybe  ptircnasod  for  aboiit  a  half- 
peuDy."  (JiOion  on  Indian  Agriculture,  in  JounuU  of  Asiatic  ^ISocieiu,  vol.  viii. 
p.  100. 

}f<ir*thns  Histort/  of  Svmnfra,  pp.  /tn,  50  ;  UnfHeiC  History  of  Jam,  vol. 
i.  pp  30,  106,  119,  129,  210;  JWciml's  tiy/<w»,pp,  337,  364;  Transac.  o/ 
Hoeuty  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  155  ;  Trantae,  of  Atwtk  Society,  Yol.  i.  p.  610 ; 
Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  228,  SM7,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  nt,  I'.'.l,  257, 
262,  .336,  344,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8,  25,  30(>,  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  «2,  83,  104,  vol.  v.  pp. 
241,  246;  Ani^itic  Jifirarr/ic.t,  vol  v.  pp  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  xvi 
pp.  171,  172;  JournnI  i  f  < rtij(ir'ij  li.  Sociedi,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124, 
Sdd,  3(K»,  v.,|.  v.  p.  263,  vol.  viii  pp.  34 1 .  3.^)5),  vol.  xi.x.  pp.  132,  137. 

^  Rice,  so  fiir  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward. 
Besides  the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabUitiee  in  fiivour 
of  its  b<  iiig  indigenous  to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  ha.s  been  very 
widely  diffused.  Compare  IlumboldCs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  with  CraufurdU 
History  of  the  Indian  Arch  if^taqo,  vol.  i.  p.  .358.  In  the  fonrteenth  century, 
it  was  the  common  foul  mm  tl>o  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  i.s  now  universal  ui 
IVfadagascar.  Travds  of  Ihu  llntntn  in  Fourti-enth  ofvrif,  p.  rjC  ;  EVi/A 
History  of  .\f(uJnijfi.tc(iry  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  297-304,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Jonrnal  of 
Utoffroph.  Sffciff  ',',  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagascar  its  seeds  were,  accord- 
in<r  to  .l/'^VA/r/t'.f  I){rtlonnry  of  (''amrm^rreyit.  1105,  carried  to  Carolina  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua  UStfuier's  Ctn- 
trtd  America,  vol.  i.  p.  38)  and  in  Sonth  America  {Hendenowe  niet.  ofBramt, 
pp.  292,  .307,  V.Ki,  no.  Iv8),  where  it  is  snid  to  ffrow  wild.  Compare  JA'/,<v/.«f 
Ueography  of  Plants,  pp.  291, 297,  with  Amra,  VojfagesdaM  I'Amiruftte  Miri- 
eHenale,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Graeka,  thougb  aoqnainted 
with  rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabs.  8ee  HtmboUU,  Jifouveile  £^Mfne^  voL  iL  pp.  409, 410. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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In  consequence  of  tlieso  jK  culiarities  of  climate,  and  of 
food,  there  lias  arisen  in  Intlia  that  une({ual  distribution  of 
wealth  which  nvc  must  expect  to  find  in  countries  where 
the  lahuur-niarket  is  always  redun<lant.^  If  we  examine 
the  earhest  Indian  leeords  which  hcive  been  preserved, — 
records  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  old, — we 
find  eviden(;e  of  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon  it,  always  has 
existed  ever  since  the  accunmlatiim  of  capital  once  fairly 
began.  We  find  the  uppor  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  luwor  classes  niisei  ably  jxtor.  We  find  those  by  whose 
lal)our  the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  it:  the  reniain<ler  beifig  absorbed  by  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  form  either  of  rent  or  <>1'  profit.  And  as 
/  wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the  ni(»st  permanent  source  of 
'  power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that  a  great  ine(piality 
of  wealth  has  ]>een  acc(»nipanie(l  by  a  corresponding  in- 
C(piality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprisiiii;  tliat  fn»m  the  earliest  period  to  which  our 
knowlediic  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the 
pe(»ple,  pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained 
in  a  state  of  stupid  deliasement,  broken  by  incessant  mis- 
fortune, crouching  befi»rc  their  superiors  in  abject  submis- 
^  sion,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves  or  to  be 
led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.^ 

To  a^scertain  the  precise  value  of  the  arerage  rate  of 
wages  in  India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible;  because, 
although  the  amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still 

**  So  &r  as  food  is  concerned,  Diodorus  SiculuB  notices  the  remarkable 
fertility  of  India,  and  the  ootueqnent  acoanralatioii  of  wealth.    See  two 

interesting  passajjos  in  Biblicthec.  Hut.  lib.  ii  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  50,  108,  109. 
But  of  the  economical  laws  of  diatributiou  he,  like  all  tne  ancient  writers, 
was  perfectly  ignorant. 

**  An  able  and  veiy  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says, 
*^  The  servility  so  generally  aaeribed  to  Mm  Hindu  is  never  more  conspicuous 
than  wluMi  he  is  evamined  as  an  evidence.  Btit  if  it  be  admitted  that  he 
acts  as  a  slave,  wiiy  blame  him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  mau  ? 
The  opprtuion  of  ages  hag  taiujht  him  implicU  tuhmiwicn**  Van*  Kenne^, 
in  Trnvsactiom  of  Sociftif  of  timnhay,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 14.  Compare  the  obeerva* 
tions  of  Charles  Hamilton  m  A»iatu!  iiaearche*,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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the  value  of  moiiev,  that  is,  its  purcliasin^  power,  is  sub- 
ject to  iiicalcuhil)le  fluctuations,  arising  from  changes  in 
the  cost  of  j)roduction.*^  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  there 
is  a  method  of  investigation  which  will  lead  to  results  far 
more  accurate  tlian  any  statement  could  lie  tliat  dt  pended 
raerely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting  the  wages 
themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this :  that  inasmuch  as 
the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on 
an  average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,^  it  follows  that  if 
among  any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages 
must  be  low.*'''  If,  therefore,  we  {-an  ascertain  the  current 
interest  of  money,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil  which  is  absorbed  l)y  rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly 
accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  because  wages  are  the  residue, 
that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labourers  after  rent, 
profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and 
rent  have  always  been  very  high.    In  the  Institutes  of 

"  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  vahic,  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
Turgot'i  /{efftxions  surla  Fonnntion  (t  l<t  iJuiribiUion  tUa  Ilicftf**f)s,  in  CEuvret, 
vol.  V.  pp.  51,  52.  Compare  /licardo'^  ]\'orh,  pp.  U,  28-30,  46, 160,  253, 270, 
401 ,  w  hh  M'CuUoch'x  /'rineipUs  of  Political  Ecoiumxy^  pp.  298,  2'JO,  3<)7. 

Smith' n  of  Nation*,  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  37;  where,  however,  the 

proposition  is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an 
mseoure  slate  of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there 
is  an  average  ratio  Ivetween  interest  aiul  profits  is  obvious,  atul  is  distinctly 
laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit  jurists^  iSce  Colebrooke*  DtytiU  of  huidu  Law, 
vol.  i.  pp.  72, 81. 

*^  Ricardo(A^UI«^plf»^i^0l£eMjESBi^^  vi.  in  Worhe^  p.  6.'>)  says, 

whatever  increases  wages,  nece^isarily  reduces  profits."  And  in  chap.  xv. 
p.  122,  "  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profits  of  Htock." 
Ill  several  other  places  be  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  ordinary  reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  wages  and  profits  arc  i>oth  high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  lan- 
guage, not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and  rimilar  passages  Rioardo  hy 
wages  meant  cost  of  lal>our,  in  which  sense  the  proposition  is  quite  accurate. 
If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is  no  relation  between 
wages  and  profits;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be  high,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricurdo  is  evident  from 
the  following  passage  :  "  Profits,  it  cannot  l)e  too  often  repeated,  depend  on 
wages;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages;  not  on  the  number  of  pounds  that 
may  be  annaally  paid  to  the  hbourar,  but  on  the  number  of  days'  work 
necessarj'  to  obtain  those  pounds."  Pdlticnl  f'^fonomtf,  chvLTp.vii.,  Jiicanlo's 
H'orivt,  p  b2.  Compare  PrincipU*  of  I^olilical  £&>Homi/f  vol.  i.  p.  609, 
vol.  ii.  p.  226. 
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Menu,  which  were  drawn  up  about  B.C.  fXiO,*^  the  lowest 
lcg:al  interest  for  money  is  I'ixed  at  fifteen  jx'r  rent,  tlie 
liigliest  at  .sixty  pei-  cent.^^  Nor  is  tin's  to  he  ectnsidered 
as  a  mere  an<'ient  law  now  fallen  into  <lisuse.  So  far  from 
that,  the  Just  'ttales  Menu  are  still  the  l^asis  of  Inchan 
jurisprudence  and  we  know  on  very  (jroed  authority, 
that  in  181u  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  eeiit."^ 

Thus  nuieh  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present 
calculation.  As  to  the  <»ther  element,*  namely,  the  rent, 
w^e  have  information  eipially  precise  and  trustworthy.  In 
England  and  Scotland,  the  rent  paid  hy  the  eultivatoi-  for 
the  use  of  land  is  estimated  in  round  numhei's,  taking  one 
farm  with  another,  at  a  fourth  of  the  gross  pi  «»duee."-  In 
France,  the  average  proportion  is  about  a  third while 

**  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphiustoae  (I/i^ton/  of  /m/ia,jm.  225-228) 
M  midway  between  Sir  WtUiam  Jonee  ( ITonb,  voL  iii .  p.  06)  and  Mr.  Wilson 
{Riff  Veda  Sanhita^  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

*•  TnMitutes  of  }ff»>',  chap.  viii.  poc.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  IT.  .Ao>?*»,f, 
vol.  iii.  p.  2J)o.  The  subsetiuent  JSuuscrit  commeiiUitors  recognize  nearly  the 
flame  rate  of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  CMnoke§ 
JDiffUt  of  Hifulu  Ijaw,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  3fi,  43, 98,  99,  237,  vol.  ii.  p .  70. 

*•  In  Cdthrooke  i(  Diq'Kf^  vol.  i.  p.  454,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  22f>,  Mi  iiu  is  r;i11<  il 
'*the  highest  authority  of  memorial  law,"  and  "the  founder  of  nuniorial 
law/*  The  meet  recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Rlphinatone,  ^ay«  (//m/.  of 
/n4firr,p.f^^),  '*  the  code  of  M<  nu  is  still  tlip  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurispru- 
dence; and  the  principal  features  remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day.** 
This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  mwa 
of  those  of  tlie  Laos.  Journal  the  Anatie  iSiMte(^»yol.ii.p.  S71,vol.iii. 
pp.  2S,  21)0,  ;>.:}2,  V..1.  V.  p.  2.'>2. 

"  See,  in  MiU't  ilittorjf  of  India^  vol.  L  p.  317,  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Oommons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid 
**the  heavy  interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month."  Ward, 
writing  about  the  tsaino  time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent 
lieing  pven,  and  this  apparently  without  the  lender  incurring  any  extraor- 
dinary risk.    Ward  on  tike  HiMoo$f  vot  ii  p.  190. 

Compare  the  tible  in  LoudmCf  Knci/chfxrdia  of  A'jn'r>'ln/rt\*  p.  77% 
with  M<i Ivor's  note  in  TuMer*»  Fir?  flumlrtd  Points  of  J/u,djiindri/,  p.  ID.'i, 
Lond.  1812,  and  M'Culloeh^e  Stututiad  Account  of  the  British  £mpire,  1847, 
Tol.  i.  p.  600. 

*'  This  is  tlic  e.>;timate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with 
French  agriculture.  The  rent,  of  cour^Cj  varies  in  each  separate  iustauoe, 
according  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
those  powers  havi-  been  improved,  and  according  to  the  fecilities  for  bring- 
ing the  produce  to  market.  But,  notwithstanding  these  variations,  there 
must  be  in  every  country  an  average  rent,  depending  upon  the  operation  of 
gemoal  eanaefl. 
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in  the  United  States  of  North  Ammoa  it  is  well  known 
to  be  much  les8»  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  be  merely 
nominaL^^  But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  in,  the  lowest 
rate  recognised  bj  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce  ;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation 
18  not  strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are 
raised  so  high,  that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less 
than*  half  the  produce,  but  receives  so  little  as  to  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  providing  seed  to  sow  the  ground 
for  the  next  harvest.'' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  mani- 
fest.  Bent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and 
interest  varying,  as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of 
profits,  it  is  evident  that  wages  must  have  been  very 
low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a  specific  amount  of 
wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  profits,  and  wages, 
it  is  dear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have  been  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  the  fourth;  which  is  saying, 
in  other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very 
small  in  proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper 
classes.  And  though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference, 
does  not  require  extraneous  support,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  modem  times,  for  whidi  alone  we  have  direct 
evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always  been  excessively 
low,  and  the  people  have  been»  and  still  are,  obliged  to 
woric  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
life.w 

**  Owing  to  the  innikeiue  supply  of  laud  prcvcntiDg  the  neoeflsity  of 
cultivating  those  inferior  toib  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and 
are  therefore  williiipj  to  pa^  a  rent  for  the  n>rht  of  using.  In  the  United 
States,  protits  and  wages  (*.  e.  the  reward  of  the  lalwmrer,  not  the  cost  of 
Ubour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be  impossible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

See  Itammnhun  Rot/  on  the  JtnUrinl  (tntf  Ilr'rrnite  StfUetnt  of  Itidi/t, 
Ibai,  pp.  69-61,  63,  69,  92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authoriijr  aajs  of  the 
agiicQitunl  peaiuitrT  of  Bengal :  In  an  abundant  eeason,  when  the  price 
of  com  is  low,  the  sale  of  their  whole  crops  is  require*!  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  nothing  for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the 
labourer  or  his  family."  lu  Cashmere,  the  sovereign  received  half  the  pro- 
duce of  the  rioe-orop,  leaving  tlu>  other  half  to  the  cultivator.  Mo9rerojf9 
^9ticeit  vf  ("nahiitft-f^  in  Jovrn"l  of  fieof].  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  2fiO. 

»•  Ucber  {Journeif  t/ti'Quah  Jndiu\  vol.  i.  pp.  2(>9,  306,  357,  359)  gives 
■orae  oariooe  initanees  of  tne  extmnely  low  rate  at  whidi  the  natiYea  are 
glad  to  work.  As  to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  ct  ntury, 
see  Journal  of  Anaiic  Hocieljft  voL  i  p.  2d5,  voL  v.  p.  171;  Rammokun  liojf 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India 
by  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food.^ 
But  the  evil  by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as 
in  every  other  country,  poverty  provokes  contempt,  and 
wealth  produces  power.  When  other  things  are  equal,  it 
must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with  individuals,  that  the 
richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence  they  \vill  possess. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution  of 

OH  thf  Judicial  and  Revenue  ^tteTruty  pp.  106, 106 ;  Syka^$  SUiiidie$  ofjAi 
Decean,  in  Ueports  of  the  BrittJi  Agsociaiion,  vol.  vi.  p.  321 ;  WanTt  Ti(fi» 
of  the  IlindooSy  vol.  lii.  p.  207  ;  C'>ltln-i><d-/A  f)l<i>!tt  of  lliudu  Diw,  vol.  ii. 

{>.  Ib4.  Ou  wages  in  the  south  of  ludia,  the  fullest  iuformation  will  be 
bund  in  Boduuiaii's  valaable  work.  Journey  thrmtgh  the  Myore,  Ccmara^ 
and  }falahar,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-M,  12."),  133,  171,  175,  21(5,  217,  2!)8,  390,  415, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  37,  90,  lOb,  132,  217,  218,  315,  481,  523,  625,  562, 
VoL  Hi.  pp.  35,  181,  226,  298,  321,  349,  363,  398,  428,  655.  I  wish  that 
all  tiaveliers  were  equally  minuto  in  recording  tlio  wages  of  Inbonr;  a  buI>- 
ject  of  far  greater  importauce  than  thoae  with  which  they  usuallj  fill  their 
books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  bj  the  npper  dasaes  have,  owing 

to  tills  nial-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometiujes 
incredible.  See  Forbe«'*  OrirnUd  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii)?  ;  Bo/dm,  dti.f  alie 
Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 ;  Travels  of  Jbn  liaiuta,  p.  41 ;  Ward's  J/ijidoos,  vol.  iu. 
p.  17'^.  The  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Jeliangueir  contains  such  ex- 
traordinary statements  of  his  immense  wealth,  that  the  editor.  Minor  Price, 
tiiinks  that  some  error  SDuat  have  been  made  by  the  oopyist ;  but  the  reader 
will  find  iti  (I'rotf^A  History  of  (ireece  (vol,  xii.  pp.  220,  2  Iw)  evidence  of  the 
treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  collect  iu  that  state  of 
society.  The  working  of  this  nne^oal  distribution  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Olyn 
(Transae,  of  Asiatic  Societtf,  vol.  i.  p.  482):  **  The  uatious  of  Europe  hava 
very  little  idea  of  tlu;  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan  ; 
they  are  more  wretchedly  poor  tlian  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans 
have  hitherto  been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hin- 
dustan fr(»m  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and 
r^as;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and  accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  so- 
CMty  would  have  shown  that  these  prinoes  and  nobles  were  engrossbg  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  judjile  were  earniug 
but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdeus,  aud  hardly 
able  to  supply  themselves  with  Uie  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its 
luxuries.*' 

"  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says: 
*'  Indeed,  the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly 
appear,  when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a 
peasant  in  these  regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more 
than  one  penny  per  day,  even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds 
of  boiled  ncc,  with  a  due  proportion  of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  hsh,  aud  chili." 
Twnten'*  Ema$w  to  TiUt,  p.  11.  Ibn  Batuta,  who  trsTelled  in  Hindostan 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  :  "  I  never  saw  a  ooimtiy  in  which  pfori- 
sious  were  so  cheap."  Travds  of  ibn  Batuta,  p.  194. 
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power ;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class 
possessing  power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  under- 
stand how  it  was  that  the  people  India,  colidemned  to 
poverty  by  the  physical  laws  <^  their  dimate,  should  have 
fidlen  into  a  degradation  from  which  they  have  never  been 
able  to  escape.  A  few  instances  may  be  given  to  illus- 
trate, either  than  to  prove,  a  principle  which  the  pre- 
ceding lu  guments  have,  I  trust,  placed  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  c&pute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  IncUan  people  the  name  of 
Sudras  is  given  ;^  and  the  native  'la^Mrs  respecting  them 
contain  some  minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member 
of  this  despised  dass  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat 
as  his  superiors,  he  was  either  to  be  ezQed  or  to  suffer  a 
painful  and  ignominious  punishment.^  K  he  spoke  of 
them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was  to  be  burned  ;^  if  he 
actually  insulted  tiiem,  his  tongue  was  to  be  slit  if  he 
.  molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  if  he 
sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be 
maimed  for  life  f  i£  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction, 
he  even  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burn- 
ing oil  was  io  be  poured  into  his  ears     if,  however,  he 

^  The  Sudru  are  estimated  by  Ward  (View  of  the  Rmdoeif  vol.  lii.  p. 
281)  at  "  three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos."  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  workiug-classes ;  the  Yaisjas  not  beiug  husbaudmcu,  as  they 
are  often  called,  but  landlordB,  ownen  of  cattle,  ai^  tradera.  Compare 
ItiMitutM  of  Menu,  chap  ix.  sec.  326-333,  in  Worit  of  Sir  Jr.  Jonea^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  380,  381,  with  Colebrooke't  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  Vaisyaa  were  always  the  luaisters,  and  tliat  the  Sudra  was  to  '*n;ly 
<m  agricttltttre  for  his  subsistence."  The  division,  therefore,  between  ''the 
industrious  and  the  servile"  {Elphimtone's  Hittorif  cf  India,  p,  12)  is  too 
broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  dehuitiou  of  M.  Rhode : 
Die  Kaste  der  Sudras  omfiutt  die  ganse  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  dieii- 
ende  Classe  dcf<  V^lks."  lUlig.  Biidung  der  J/indui,  vol.  ii  p.  r)(;i. 

"  '*£ither  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  bis  hinder  parts,  or  the  king 
•hall  caoaa  a  gaah  to  b«  made  on  hia  hattook."  Znetituile*  of  Mew ^  chap, 
viii.  sec.  281,  in  Workt  of  Sir  W.  Jonu,  vol.  iii.  p.  816.    See  alao  Ward*e 
View  of  the  Hindoos^  vol.  iii.  p.  67. 

**  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  271,  in  Jonei^e  Woriif  vol.  iii.  p.  314. 

*■  Menuj  chap.  viii.  sec.  S70. 

"  If  a  Sooder  p^ives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the 
magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  Ualhed'a  Code  of  OeiUoo  LatcSf  p.  262. 

•>  HaUt^Te  Code  ef  (ht^  Lawty  p.  207.   As  to  the  oaae  of  ilrildiig  a 
B^min,  see  itamnwhun  Roy  on  the  Veda,  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1 8.32. 

**    And  if  a  Sooder  listeuf  to  the  Beids  of  the  Sbaster,  then  the  oil, 
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coiiiniittcd  them  to  memory,  lie  was  to  be  killed  if  he 
were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  ^eater 
than  that  inflicted  on  liis  superiors  but  if  he  liimself 
were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  fur  killing  a 
do<r,  a  cat,  or  a  cruw.'^''  Should  he  maiTV  liis  <huighter  to 
a  ]]rahmin,  no  retriljution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this 
world  was  suflicient  ;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the 
Brahmin  nuist  go  to  hell,  for  having  suttered  contamina- 
tion from  a  woman  immeasural^ly  his  inferior.**^  Indeed, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  mere  name  of  a  labourer  should 
be  expressive  of  contempt,  so  that  his  ])ro|>er  standing 
might  be  immediately  known.®®  .Vnd  lest  this  should  not 
be  enoui:h  to  maintain  the  subonliiiation  of  society,  Ji  law 
was  aciuallv  made  forbiddin<r  aiiv  labourer  to  accumulate 
wealth  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even  though 
his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 

h«tted  as  before,  shall  be  poured  iato  bis  ears;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be 
melted  together,  and  the  orifioe  of  his  ears  sludi  be  •t4^pod  up  therewith." 

JI<il/ie<l,  p.  -ICrZ.  Compare  the  prohilntion  in  Mmu^  chap.  iv.  MC  99,  dmp. 
X.  sec.  10!>-111,  in  Jonexs  ll'orh,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17-J,  'MS. 

Uaihedf  p.  262 :  "  the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  In  Mrich- 
cihakatif  the  Judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  "  If  you  expound  the  Vedas,  wiU  uot 
jour  tongue  be  out  outt"  WUmn's  Theatre  of  tAe  Hindu*,  vol.  i.  part  ii. 
p.  170. 

Wm^eViewofth«Hindooejy<A,iy,i^.^^.    To  this  the  ooly  exception 

Iti  the  case  of  theft.  MifV^f  History  of  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  2*jO  A 

Brahmin  could    ou  no  account  be  capitally  puuislied."  Asiatic  HestarcheSf 

TOl.  XT.p.44. 

»'  Menu,  chap.  xi.  sec.  132,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jowf,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

•*  **  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  tirgt  wife,  sink  j;  to 
the  regions  of  torment."  hixtitutrs  of  Menu ^  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Junes,  vol. 
iii.  p.  121.  Compare  the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebroikt^e  IHqtst  of 
Hindu  hnr,  vol.  iii.  p.  328  Ami  on  the  differeJit  hells  invented  by  the 
Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Puraiut^  p.  207  ;  Ward^s  Vietc  of  the  JJindoos, 
toI.  ii.  pp.  182,  183;  CoUman'e  Mythdo^  of  the  Hindus,  p.  113.  Tlie 
curious  details  in  RlaJf,  ilir  fir/i,n,;.<,'  nthhtnij  drr  Iliuihm,  vol.  i.  pp  392, 
39:^  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  l>e  compared  with  Journal  Aeir- 
at{>/>/^,  I.  86rie,  vol.  liii.  pp.  so,  bl,  Paris,  18S6. 

Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  31,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  67|  alto  notioed  in  Shade, 
litli;},  liildnmf,  vol.  ii.  p.  •'jtU  :  "  sein  Name  soli  schon  Verachtting  aus- 
driicken."  So,  too,  Mr.  Elphinstoiie  {JfiMori/  of  Jndia,  p.  17) :  "  the  proper 
name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed  to  be  expressive  of  contempt."  Compare  O^i^iiMt 
du  Droit,  in  (Eurrfx  de  Midtdety  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  Bruxelles,  1840. 

**  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  This  law  is  pointed 
out  by  Mill  (Hiiory  cf  India,  Tol.  i.  p.  195)  as  an  evideaoe  of  the  miserable 
stato  of  the  people,  whioh  Mr.  Wilaoa  (uole  in  p.  194)  imulj  ettmpta  to 
evade. 
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still  be  a  sktTe;  "for,"  says  the  lawgiver, — "for  of  a 
state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  di- 
vested I"*' 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested?  I  ween 
not  where  that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle 
could  be  worked.  For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal 
slavery,  was  the  natural  state  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  it  was  the  state  to  which  they  were  doomed  by 
physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist.  The  energy  of 
those  laws  is*  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  where?er  they 
have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
iu  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  any  tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been 
extensively  accumuhited,  the  people  have  escaped  their 
&te;  no  instance  in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not 
caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then 
of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations  subjected 
to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for.  nothiug ; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state, 
no  control  over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created. 
Their  only  business  has  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty 
to  obey.  Thus  there  have  been  generated  among  them, 
those  habits  of  tame  and  servile  submission,  by  which,  as 
we  know  from  history,  they  have  always  been  character- 
ized. For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  their  annals  fur- 
nish no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their  rulers, 
no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
.  great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
tries there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  tliora  have 
been  from  above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  ele- 
ment has  been  altogether  wanting.  There  have  been  iu 
abundance,  wars  of  kings,  and  wars  of  dynasties.  There 
have  been  revolutions  in  the  government,  revolutions  in 
the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne;  but  no  revolutions 

"  A  Sudi«,  tbougb  emancipated  by  hi«  master,  is  not  released  from  a 
■tate  of  MTvitttde ;  for  <^  a  state  whidi  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  h« 
be  dirested  T  iMiihUm  ^  Mmt^  ehap.  viU.  im.  414,  in  Wvrh  tfSirW, 
JvMt^  Tol.  iiL  p.  333. 
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.  among  the  people,^  no  mitigation  of  that  hard  lot  which 
nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was  it 
until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  otlier  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  pro- 
duced. In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some 
approach  to  equality,  some  tendency  to  correct  that  enor- 
mous disproportion  of  wealth  and  power,  which  formed 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  greatest  of  the  more  ancient 
countries.  As  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  in  Europe 
that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  civilization  has 
originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts  been  made 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There  alone 
has  society  been  organized  accoiding  to  a  scheme,  not 

^  indeed  sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include 
all  the  different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus, 
by  leaving  room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the 
permanence  and  advancement  of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  pliysical  peculiarities 
confined  to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of 
Man  by  diminishing  his  supei-stition,  vrill  he  indicated 
towards  the  end  of  this  chapter;  but  as  that  will  involve 
an  examination  of  some  laws  which  I  have  not  yet  no- 
ticed, it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first  place,  to  complete 
the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore  purpose  prov- 
ing that  tlie  line  of  argument  which  lias  been  just  applied 
to  India,  is  hkewise  ajiplicable  to  Kgy})t,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the 
most  conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica, Me  shall  l)e  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles 
hold  good  of  dillbrcnt  and  distant  countries ;  and  we  shall 
be  possCvSsed  of  evidence  sufficiently  compreliensive  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  tUose  great  laws  which,  without  such 

^  Au  intelligent  observer  says,  *'  It  is  also  ren):irka1)Ie  how  little  the 
people  of  Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  revulutious  of  their  govern- 
ments. They  are  never  gnided  by  any  great  and  oonmon  impulse  of  feel- 
ing, and  take  no  part  in  events  the  moj^t  intert'sting  and  important  to  their 
couutiy  and  their  own  proaperifcy."  M''Jdurdo  on  the  Country  of  Sindh,  in 
Jmmud  ijf  Atiaiie  Society,  veL  i.  jp.  S60L  Oompare  omilar  remarks  in 
Serdei'i  Ideen  nw  Oesckichte,  toL  iiL  p.  114;  and  even  in  Aliaen*9  Hikory 
^  Ev^roptf  voL  z.  pp.  419,  420. 
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precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  generalized  from 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyp- 
tians alone  were  ciyilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and 
have  been  shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  them  from  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  which,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not 
only  supplied  them  with  material  resources  that  otherwise 
they  could  never  have  obtained,  but  also  secured  to  their 
intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is,  indeed, 
true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  and  it  must, 
at  all  events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far 
above  every  other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India, 
caused  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being 
also  very  hot,**  there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into 
play  the  same  laws;  and  there  naturally  followed  the 
same  results.  In  both  countries  we  find  the  national 
food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour-market  over- 
supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth  and 
power ;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  ine- 
quality will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked 
in  India,  I  have  just  attempted  to  examine ;  and  although 
the  materials  for  studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt 
are  much  less  ample,  they  are  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  striking  analogy  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions, and"  the  identity  of  those  great  principles  which 
regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  deve- 
lopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances 
which  concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Eg)'[)t,  we  shall 
see  that  they  are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that 
have  been  noticed  in  India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as 
regards  their  ordinary  food,  what  rice  is  to  the  most  fer- 

*  Voluey  ( royo^v  «M  ij^^spCe^  ToL  i.  pp.68>63)  hM  a  good  elwpter  oa  ibe 
dimato  of  Kgypt. 
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tile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to  Africa.  The  }>ahii- 
tree  is  fouiul  in  evejy  coimtrv  finin  th«'  TiLi:ris  to  the 
Atlantic  and  it  suj)j)lic.s  millions  of  linnian  hein<rs  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arahia,''"'  and  in  nearly  tlie  ^vh<>le  of 
Afrira  north  of  the  eiiuator.'*^  In  many  parts  of  the  L!:i'eat 
African  desert  it  is  indccil  uiial'le  to  bear  frnit  ;  Init  na- 
tnrally  it  is  a  very  hardy  }>l,nit,  and  prodnces  <hites  in 
such  profusion,  that  towards  tlic  north  i>f  the  Sahara  they 
are  eaten  not  onlv  hv  man,  hut  also  hv  (h)niestic  animals.^ 
And  in  Ki^ypt,  where  the  palm  is  said  to  he  ofsjx.nta- 
iieuus  growth,''^  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sustenance 

•*  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the 
Palmaccic  in  LuidUjf't  VegetaUe  Kingdom,  \M1  ^t^.  136,  and  J/<^'«  Ueog* 

of  PLiuti^,  p.  337. 

"  Of  all  eatables  used  hy  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most  fiiTovrite.** 

li I' rrlL •,■<!!'.<  T'-or^U  ili  .!r"^w  ",  vol.  i.  p.  56.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their 
abundance  in  tiie  we^t  of  Anibia,  vol.  i.  pp.  103,  167,  23b,  vol-  ii.  pp.  91, 
100,  lOfi,  1  IS,  2()9, 210,  214,  2^3, 34M>,  :m.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and 
the  east  of  Amhia,  see  Welhtrd  «  TrmuU  in  Ara&ut,  vol.  i.  pp.  ISS,  is!),  236, 
276,  200,  34!).  Compare  XicOu/ir,  Dftcription  de  I'Arabu,  pp  112,  iJi  6. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  tliat  the  Arabs  have  different  nauieb  for 
them  accordinu;  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  I>jewhari  says,  "  La  d^uo- 
minatioii  precede  le  nom  fpn^r ;  car  la  datto  pc  nonnne  d'abord  en 

suite  khid^d,  puis  baitJiy  puis  io*r,  puis  rofab,  ct  eutin  (umr."  De  t'Sact/s  tuAe 
to  Abd  AlUuif,  ReUuioH  de  VE<fifptey  p.  74,  suid  see  p.  118.  Other  notices  of 
the  dates  of  Arabia  nill  be  fuund  in  Tr(n''L<  i.f  Ihn  B>itutii  in  Fanrttrntk 
Cf/itury.  p.  66 ;  Journal  of  Atiatic  Sor.  vol.  viii.  p.  2b(» ;  Jotirwd  of  (JeO' 
yritph.  Soe»  vol.  iv.  p  201,  vol  vi.  pp.  63,  5.5,  58,  66,  68,  74,  vol.  vii.  p.  32, 
Vol.  ix  pp.  147,  151. 

•*  Ileeren  {Tnid^  rf  (If  African  A''//i'o;i;»,  vol.  i.  p.  ISii)  supposes  that  in 
Africa,  dates  are  comparatively  little  kuowu  south  of  26'-  north  lat.  Hut 
this  learned  writer  is  certainly  mistaken;  and  a  reference  to  the  following 
passaj^es  will  show  that  they  are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of 
Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central 
Alfica :  Dmham't  Ceniral  Africa^  p.  895  :  Ctavj)ert<m's  Journal,  ra  Appendix 
to  fifnfinm,  jif).  :M,  '.!)  ;  Chij.pfrton'g  StX<>i<'^  ExjifdUion ^  p.  l.'!t.  Further 
east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  much  more  to  the  south  than 
is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  PtUimft  Kordofun,  p.  290. 

"Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oafies,  but 
the  Tunin  subsistence  of  their  inlial>itaiil«.  All  live  on  dates  ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  hordes,  asses,  and  camels,  and  bheep,  fowls,  and  dogs."  Jiic/t- 
ardtOH*$  fSravfl,f  in  the  <!Sr//('/ra,  vol.  ii.  p.  32:3,  and  see  VoL  i.  p.  3^ :  as  to 
those  parts  of  the  desert  where  the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  3^7, 
405,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2til,  363.  Kes]>ecting  the  dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  Jour- 
fud  of  Ofo'/rtiph,  Society,  vol.  xii  p.  204; 

*  "It  tliHuished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  Wi!lin.ion^ii 
Ancient  £</i/pti(nu,  vol.  ii.  p.  372.  As  further  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance to  Africa  of  this  beautiful  plant,  it  may  he  mentioned,  that  from  the 
high-palm  there  is  prepared  a  i  <  wHur  beverage,  which  in  some  piirts  is  in 
great  fequest.  On  tms,  which  is  called  palm- wine,  see  Jd'  WiUiam's  Medical 
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of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early 
period  they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the 
only  beasts  of  bunlen  generally  used  in  that  countiy.^ 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as 
the  highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the 
highest  type  of  Asiatic  civilization  it  may  be  said  that 
dates  are  to  the  first  civilization,  what  rice  is  to  the 
second.  Now  it  is  observable,  that  all  the  most  import- 
ant physical  peculiarities  found  in  rice,  aie  also  found  in 
dates.  Ill  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  chief  princi]ile  of  the  nutriment  they  contain  is  the 
s^inic  in  both  ;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetal )le  being 
merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regai-d 
to  the  laws  of  climate,  their  alliiiity  is  equally  obvious  ; 
since  dates,  like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  floui  isli 
most  in  or  near  the  trojiics.'"^^  In  regard  to  theii-  increase, 
and  the  laws  of  their  connexion  with  the  soil,  the  analoijv 
is  also  exact  ;  for  dates,  just  the  same  as  rice,  re(|uire 
little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns,  while  they 
occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with  the 
nutiinient  they  atiord,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
ptalni- trees  are  sometiines  j)lant(Ml  on  a  single  acre.'®* 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  j>hysical  conditions  naturally  give  rise. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Egvjit,  as  in  India,  the  attainment 
of  civilization  was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly 
fertile  soil ;  so  that,  while  the  exuberance  of  the  land 

Brpedxtxon  to  the  Xiqrr,  pp.  71,  1 1(1 ;  Meredith**  Gold  Conitt  of  Afn'cn,  1812, 
pp.  66, 6C  ;  /yn'rd  and  ()fd(itfir«  Kc^trditinn  into  the  Interior  o  f  A  frica,  1S37, 
Vo!.  ii.  pp.  170,  2i:j  ;  Bow  h'r/i,  MU^mn  (o  Ashonle^,  pp.  (;s>,  Uh'*,  1  "Ii",  -iM:},  :isn, 
382.  iiiit  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  n»  tlic  palm-wine  incniiuued  iu  Ikd- 
fowr"*  Botany*  1848,  p.  632.  Oompare  Twshey'a  Expediiion  fo  the  Zaire, 
pp.  166,  tl^,  S84, 356. 

Wilkinson**  Ancient  i^^y^tuiiu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the 
almnclftnoe  of  dfttes,  the  extmets  mm  an  Aralnan  geographer  in  Quatre* 

mirf,  Il":licri:hf8  mr  VE^jyptf^  pp.  220,  2'21. 

•**  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  (jf  rliniate,  see  the  remarks  respectin;^ 
the  geographical  Tunits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  Jwssini'g  Jiotani/,  edit. 
Wilson,  1^  }1»,  p.  7M4. 

**  In  the  valh'v  of  the  Nile,  a  fe<Man  (U  acre)  in  sometimes  planted 
with  4<K»  trees."  \i'diiiison'g  Ancient  AV/y/>ii<i/«.  vol.  ii.  p.  17d.  At  Moor- 
zuk  an  entire  date^ialm  it  <MDty  worth  about  a  slulliiig.  RukardoonCe  Central 
Afrioa^  vol.  L  p.  111. 
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rctxulatf'd  tlic  speed  with  wliich  wealth  was  created,  the 
abiiiidaiice  of  the  food  re<ridated  the  pn (portions  into 
whicli  tlic  weahh  was  divided.  The  most  fertile  j)art  of 
Egypt  is  tlie  Said  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid 
remains  of  Thebes,  Carnac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Kdfou.^^ 
It  is  also  in  the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid, 
that  a  food  is  used  which  mnltiplies  itself  even  more 
rapidly  than  either  dates  or  rice.  This  is  the  dhourra, 
which  until  recently  was  confined  to  Upper  Egypt,^*^*  and 
of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
for  one.^""'  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown  ;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a 
sort  of  bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously 


'**  Ou  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  AbdrAUatiff  lieUuion  dt 

The  superiority  of  tlie  niins  in  Southern  Kgypt  over  those  in  the 
northern  part  is  noticed  l>y  lU'ereii  {African  ,V«//(V';).»,  vdl.  ii.  p.  (iO),  and 
must,  indeed,  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  niouuiiieutH.  In  the 
Said  the  Coptic  was  preeenred  longer  than  in  Lower  Egyj  t,  and  is  known 
to  pliilolngists  by  the  name  of  Misr.  See  Qtuitrrm^re,  fUcherche*  mr  la 
Lan^iu  (if  VEgyf>tet  pp.  20,41^.  See  idso  on  the  Saidic,  pp.  l.'M  140, 
and  some  good  renmricB  hy  Dr.  VnxitiMrd{Phy$ieei  But.yo\.  ii.  p.  202);  who, 
however,  adopts  the  paradozioal  Opinion  of  Qeorgi  re^Moting  the  origin  of 
the  language  of  the  Thebaid. 

Abd- Allatif  {JtUation  de  VEgypte,  p.  32)  savs,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
only  cultivated  in  the  SaM.   This  enrioua  work  W  Abd-AUftlif  was  written 

in  A.D.  1203.  lieiado)!^  J).  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  n-fer  to  the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  "diesc  Durra 
muss  daher  ini  Ilerodut,  wie  in  andein  alten  Schriftstelleru  vorzuglich 
verstandcn  werdeu,  weuii  von  hundert,  zwcy  huudert,  und  niehrftiltigeu 
Friichten,  welche  die  Erdo  tnigc,  die  Rede  ist."  Mfiufrf,  Frvrl,fh,irL>i(  tier 
Liinderf  vol.  i.  p  139.  According  to  Voluey,  it  is  tlie  liolcus  Aruudiuaceus 
of  Linnmte,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that  aocnrate 
tnivellor  distiiitruisnes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in 
a  recent  memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in 
Jcvnud  ofQtog,  Sm,  vol.ZT.p.  118,  with  Fo^n«y,  Vo^agt  en  EynpU,  vol.i. 

iM  <t  "pjjg  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one  ;  and  the  aver- 
age price  is  abtmt  3jt.  \)d.  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  '.Id.  per  bushel.'' 
llamUton'*  JE(jti}ttiaca^  p.  420.  In  Upper  Kgypt,  '*  the  doura  constitutes  al- 
most the  whole  subdrtenoe  of  the  peasantry. '  p.  410.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton 
says,  "  T  have  frequently  counted  300<»  grains  in  one  ear  of  doum,  and  each 
stalk  has  in  general  four  or  live  ears."  For  an  account  of  the  dhourra 
bread,  Me  Fon^y,  Vtngo^  m  Effypu,YoL  i.  p.  161. 
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out  of  the  rich  soil  of  the  Nilo.^^    This  must  have  been 
a  very  cheap  and  accessible  food  ;  while  to  it  there  was 
joined  a  profusion  of  other  plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the 
EjLjjyptians  chiefly  lived.^^"    Indeed  so  inexhaustible  was 
the  suj^ply,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mohannnedan  invasion  ^ 
there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexandria,  no  less  than  J^i.-c^^i^ 
four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  vegetables  to  / 
the  j)eople.'* 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  re- 
sulted a  train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
took  place  in  India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of 
population,  though  on  the  one  hand  stimulate(l  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the  other  hand  checked  by 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
this  restraint  no  longer  existed, ^'^  and  therefore  the  laws 
already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation.  By 
virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  udt  only  satisfied 

'Eircfb*  wKfipifit  ytrrfTM  6  mmi^r,  luA  rh  miia  mXayMny,  iftvfrm  iv 

v^ari  Kptvea  rroXXa,  rti  Atyi^Trrini  KnXt'nvai  XwTof*  raiTa  fVfuv  ipf^wri,  aiiai- 
vovori  TTpoe  ^Atoy'  icat  tirfira  to  *k  tov  fuaov  rov  Xutrov  rg  mkmvi  iiuf  fftlfupiff 
mimfw  imwumu  i$  avrov  Sfrmtt  iimAt  wvpi»  HtndeL  U.  9S,  fdU  L 
p,688. 

WiILinmii's  AncUnl  Effifj'tiiin*^  vol.  ii.  pp.  370-372,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 
Abd-AUatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in 
Egypt  csLvly  iu  the  thirteenth  century.  ReUuion,  pp.  1()-3K,  and  the  notes  of 
De  auy,  pp.  37-134.  On  the  icvofuw  of  Herodotus  there  :ire  some  botanical 
remarks  worth  reading  in  the  Corrf.*pov(leurf  of  Sir  ./.  K.  Smifh,  \o\.  ii. 
pp.  224-232;  but  I  doubt  the  a^rtion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  "knew 
nothing  of  vaj  other  kind  of  kmi{^  in  igjpt  than  that  of  the  ordinarx 
bean." 


When  Alexandria  waa  taken  by  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 


bourhood  of  Alexandria  is  so  fertile,  that  '*  le  fromcnt  y  rend  le  centuple." 
See  aUo,  ou  ita  rich  vegetatiou,  MatUr,  J/istuire  (U  VlCcolt  dWlcjcaildruCf 
▼ol*  1*  p*  52. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility 
arising  from  the  inundation  of  t)ie  N'ile,  is-  observed  by  many  writers,  but 
by  none  so  judicioujdy  as  Malthus;  Esmi^  on  J'opulation,  vol.  i.  pp.  101-163. 
lliii  great  work,  the  prinoiplea  of  whieh  have  been  groatly  misrepreeeoted, 
is  still  the  U("!t  which  has  neon  written  on  the  impcrtaiit  sMl>iect  of  popu- 
lation ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of  suthcieut  reading,  often  errs  in 
hie  moatrationa;  while  he,  unfortunat^,  had  no  aeqnaintanee  with  those 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  wfaieh  are  intimataty  oonneoted  with  eoono- 
mioal  inquiries. 
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with  a  chcnp  food,  Imt  tlioy  i-equired  tliat  fn^d  in  corn- 
parativL'ly  small  quantities  ;  tlius  1)V  a  doulde  process,  in- 
creasi?iii^  tlie  limit  to  which  their  niimhers  could  extend. 
At  the  same  time,  the  h)wer  orcU'rs  were  al)le  to  rear  their 
otispring  with  the  <i:reater  ease,  hecause,  owin^>;  to  the 
lii^h  rate  of  temperature,  anntlier  considerahle  s<»urce  of 
expense  was  avoided  :  tlie  hent  heini;-  such  that,  even  for 
achilts,  the  necessarv  chithes  were  few  and  slii^ht,  wliile  the 
cliiMren  of  the  woi-ki]iii;-classes  went  eiitircly  naked  ;  af- 
fording a  strikiiiir  contrast  to  those  cohler  cinniti  ics  where, 
to  preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  wanner  and  more 
costly  covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus,  w1i*(  tra- 
velled ill  Kii:y|)t  nineteen  centuries  a<zn,  '^nys.  that  to  liring 
up  a  chiM  to  maidiood  did  not  cost  more  than  twenty 
drachmas,  scai'cely  thii  ti'en  shillings  Knglish  money  :  a 
circumstance  which  he  justly  notices  as  a  cause  of  the 
populousness  cii' the  country.^'" 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  re- 
mai-ks,  it  may  he  said  that  in  Kgypt  the  people  multiplied 
ra})idly,  hecause  while  the  soil  increased  their  supplies,  the 
climate  lessened  their  w\ants.  The  result  was.  that  Kgypt 
was  not  only  far  more'  thickly  peopled  than  any  other 
countrv  in  Africa,  hut  pi-olmhlv  more  so  than  any  in  the 
ancient  woi-ld.  Oiu-  infoi  niation  upon  this  point  is  indeed 
somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources  of  un(pies- 
,  tioned  credihility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
r  derstood,  the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,^'^  states 
that  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been 

Tp€(f>ov(rt        rh  ireubia  fitra  rivot  «vx*f>tlas  dianavov,  rai  TrnwfXfiff 

ilrioTOV  {iviiro^trtMf  M  roiv  TrXfurrwi'  kcu  yvfiviiv  Tf)f<pofiti'u>v  Sui  ri^P 

tVKfHttriav  To>t'  Tt>T7("i',  Tr)V  7rafT.1i'  ^ii—aiTjf  ol  yovtit,  '"x/'*^  r/A(if('<ii'  to 

rcKMnr,  oil  7rX((a>  Truiuiai  bpa^fj-unf  (ucoo-t.  Oi'  as  aiViaf  /xuAtuTu  riji/  AiyvnTOV 
avfifiahfi  mikvayBpemiq  6ia<f>tp«iv.  KaX  Ittk  rovro  irXcurrar  ?X'**'  fwyaktut  iftymf 
Karatricfvas.  Jhf'lii/ther.  Hist.  Iioc^k  i.  cliap.  Ixxx.  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

Frederick  Schk'<rL-l  {I'hUo.-i.  i,f  lli.<t.  p.  '217,  London.  184(5)  trtily  f?ays, 
"  The  deeper  aud  mure  cumprebeusive  tlie  researches  of  the  luodernB  have 
been  on  ancient  history,  the  more  have  their  rej^rd  and  esteem  for  Hero- 
}^  dotus  increased."  His  iniunte  infomaation  rcspectinn;  Kirypt  and  Asia  Minor 
is  uow  admitted  by  all  competent  geographers ;  aud  1  may  add,  that  a  recent 
Mid  very  able  traveller  has  ^ven  some  carious  proofs  of  his  koowledue  even 
of  the  western  parts  of  Sibeiut.  SeeEnnao'tTalttablework,  TrawiUinaiheridp 
vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-301.  ^ 

7  f*^' . 
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twenty  thousand  inhabited  cities.^^^  This  mav,  perhaps, 
be  considered  an  exaggci  atioii  ;  but  what  is  very  ol)- 
servable  is,  that  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  who  travelled  in  E^^ypt 
four  rentui  ics  after  Herodotus,  and  whose  jealousy  of  the 
rc])utation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him  anxicnis  to 
discredit  his  statenieiits,^^-^  does  nevertheless,  on  this  im- 
portant point,  C(»nhrm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks 
tliat  Kgypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any 
existing  country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records 
which  were  then  extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most 
populous  in  the  world,  having  contained,  lie  says,  upwai'ds 
of  eighteen  thousand  cities.^^* 

These  were  tlie  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from 
personal  knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Egypt  and  their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  was  evidentlv  diawn  from  different  sources;  the 
inlormation  of  Herodotus  being  chiefly  collected  at  Mem- 

*Eff*  'Aftaaiot  d<  fi(UTi\(os  Xtyfrai  Alywrrot  ^ia\t(rTn  ^f]  rort  (ibatftO' 
vrjrrai,  Kai  ra  ano  tov  nuTUfjiuv  rfj  X^PU  y^vufitva,  Kai  tu  uno  ti]s  X^P^^  rouri 
av^poiiroKrt.  Kai  iruXis  iv  airnj  y€Vf  adat  rat  airdtras  rort  durfU^tios  T&f  o2RiO|MM(« 
Herodot.  book  ii.  chap,  clxxvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881, 882. 

DiodoniR,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every 
respect  iuferior  to  Herodotus,  cays,  inipertiucntly  enougti,  wa  fiiy  ovv  'Vipo- 

irpoKplvatnrts  rijff  aXi|^iar  to  Trapado^oX.ryflv,  xal  fivBovt  irXarrttv  ^^xayuyiat 
ivtKa,  irapTi<rofA«if.  DtUioth  IfUt.  book  i.  chap.  Ixix.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  In  other 
places  ho  alludes  to  Uerodotus  iu  the  same  tone,  witliout  actually  meutiuu- 
iQg  bim. 

*'*  Tit}\vi'.vBp{onia  hi  ri  luv  woXmoi/  ttoXu  iTpota')(t  irdvratv  rS)v  yv<t>pt(optvt»p 
T^/TtKav  Kara  rqv  otKoi-ftti'riv,  xd)  KaS"  rj^t  8(  ovflfuof  Tc3f  nXXwt'  5nKf'i  XdirftrOat, 
hri  piu  yap  tAw  apxtiiiav  }^p6i><t)v  t<rx*  'c^^M"^  a^ioK6yovs%  nai  irdX«(r  ifktiovi  t»v 
pvp'utm  KM  &rraicur;(tX/«w,  4r  nut  Jmtypa<f>als  6pai^  ion  Kunutujfttpurittvw* 
JHod.  JSie,  BtHietiL  Hut,  boak  i  ohap.  zxzi.  vol  L  p.  89. 

"»  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  (Fft'st.  il  VKcJe 
(V Alt'J'andrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  280  ;  compare  Jlixt.  du  Oiunticisnify  vol.  i.  p.  4><), 
there  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier 
Greeks,  and  it  it  even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country. 

Whether  he  ever  was  in  Kgypt  is  doubtful."  Bnuxni's  Eflypt,  vol.  i.  p.  (50.) 
The  Koioans  took  little  interest  in  the  subject  {/Ju/uten,  vol.  i.  pp.  lo:i-l58); 
Mid,  tayn  M.  Buiuen,  p.  168,  '*with  Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  histor)'  of  Ki^ypt  ceases,  not  ojily  on  the  part  of  the  (Jreekf,  but  of  the 
ancients  in  geueral."  Mr.  Leake,  iu  au  essay  on  the  (^uorra.  arrives  at  the 
ooDdunon,  that  after  tha  tiine  of  Ptolemy,  tha  andmto  made  no  addition! 
to  their  knowledgs  of  Aftioan  geogcaphy,  Jm»ml  q/ (hogtaphM  Soeidif^ 
•»oL  ii.  p. 

VOL.  I,  O 
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phis,  that  ofDiodorus  at  Thebes.^^®  And  wliatever  discre- 
pancies there  may  be  between  these  two  accounts,  tlicy 
are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  incii^ise  oft  lie  peo])le, 
and  tlie  servile  condition  into  which  thev  liad  fallen.  In- 
deed,  the  mere  api)earance  of  those  huge  and  costly  build- 
ings, which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so 
stupen(k)us,^^"  and  yet  so  uselcss,^^'^  there  iimst  have  been 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part 
of  the  peojjle.  No  wealth,  however  great,  no  expenditure, 
however  lavish,  could  meet  the  e.\i)ense  \\hich  would  have 
been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  free  men,  who 
received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  lionest  reward/'*'  But 
in  Egy])t,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were  disregarded, 
because  every  thing  tended  to  favotu'  the  uj)j)er  lanks  of 
society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.^^  If  a  member  of  the 
industrious  classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was 
known  to  pay  attention  to  poUtical  matters,  he  was  severely 

'**  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  IltererCt  African  Xations^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  202-207;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and 

Memphis,  sec  }f<ittrr,  /fi<toirf  de  VEcul''  <V Af' .r<i,ulrie,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The 
power  a,ud  iniportiiuce  of  the  two  citien  HuctuuttHl,  both  being  at  different 
periods  the  capital.  Buttiens  Bff^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  .05,  244,  445,  44C;  Vym 
on  tfte  Pyramt'ilif,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3,7, 100;  Sharpes  HiHorjf  of  voL  L  pp. 

9,19,  24,  :J4,  107,  1S5. 

Sir  John  Herschel  {Due.  on  Xatural  P/iilosophy,  p.  60)  calculates 
that  the  great  pyminid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
million  pounds.  Compare  /.i/t/rs  /'rincipfi'.t  of  ff'f'J"</>/,  ]).  4.y.),  wliere  the  still 
larger  estimate  of  six  million  tons  is  given,  liut  according  to  Perriug,  the 
present  quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316,000  tons,  or  82,1 1 0,000  oabio  feel.  See 
£Hns,n"K  ICififpt^  vol.  ii.  p.  160^  Londou,  1864,  and  VjfH  on  the  FyramitU, 
1640,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

Many  fanciful  hypotheses  irnve  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  pyramids  were  built;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were 
neither  more  nor  less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings!    See  Bun-ttiis 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xvii.  88,  105,  372,  389;  and  Hhafpes  Uitton/  of  E<jt/j^ 
ToL  1.  p.  21. 

"*  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be 

built  in  our  time  by  Ktir<>i«e;in  workmen,  see  IVv^  on  the  Piinrmi'ls,  vi>l.  ii. 
p.  268.  Ou  account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbiug  causes,  such  cal- 
culations have  little  value. 

*^  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  stiU.too  great, 
may  derive  a  species  of  saiia&ction  from  studying  the  old  extra-European 

civULiatious. 
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punislit'd  ami  under  no  circumstances  was  the  posses- 
sion of  land  allowed  to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  uie- 
clianic,  or  indeed  to  any  one  except  tlie  king,  the  clergy,  T 
and  the  arniy.^^  The  |)e()ple  at  large  were  little  better  I 
tlian  beasts  of  burden;  and  all  that  was  expected  from 
them  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour.  If  they 
neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  ujjon  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  even  upon  women.^^  These  and  similar  regu- 
lations were  well  conceived;  thev  were  adniirablv  suited 
to  that  vast  social  system,  whicli,  because  it  was  ba.sed  on  \ 
despotism,  could  only  be  upheld  l)y  crueftv.  Hence  it  was  1 
that,  tlie  industry  of  the  whole  nation  being  at  the  abso- 
lute conunand  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  ai'ose  the  possi- 
bility of  reaiing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
oljservers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,^"*  but  whicli.  in 
reality,  are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  dejtraved 
and  unhealthy ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of 
au  imperfect  refinement  injured  those,  whom  they  ought 
to  have  benelited ;  so  that  the  very  resources  which  the 
people  had  created  were  turned  agaiubt  the  people  them- 
selves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be 
paid  to  human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  ex-  V 
pect^^    Still,  we  are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigahty 

WSUnton**  Ancient  Egyptioivs^  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  **Kor  •mat  vaj  one 
permitted  io  meddle  with  poUticiil  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  tho 
stale.'*  If  aoy  artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  cng-.igcd  iu 

any  other  employment  than  the  one  to  whiea  he  had  be^  brougiit  up,  a 
severe  punishment  was  instantly  inflicted  upon  him."  (kMafNUre  jMbdL  SiOt 
BiUiotf'rc.  Ilist.  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

Wilhimoii's  A/icieiU  £</j/^)tiuHS,  vol.  i.  p.  2G3,  vol.  ii.  p.  2;  ^'^/nirjije's 
Hutortf  o  f  IC;iifi)t,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

WIILiuMinx  Ancient  Kifi/ptuiHS,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  12,  vol.  iii.  p.  (I!),  vol.  iv. 
p.  131.  Compare  Aiamiaims  Marcellinuii,  iu  JIumUlons  jEg}fi>tutca,  p.  309. 
»•  Vjfm  on  the  Ptfrtmidt^  vol.  i  p.  61,  vol.  iL  p.  98. 

Kin  Konit?  ahinte  den  andeni  nach,  oder  stichte  ihn  zn  iU»ertreffen  ; 
indew  das  gutmiitbigo  Volk  seine  Lebenstage  am  Baue  dieser  Munumente 
▼ensehren  mussto.  So  cntstanden  wahrscheinlioh  die  Pynuuiden  und  Obe- 
lisken  iEgyptcns.  Nur  in  den  ftltesten  Zeiten  warden  sie  gebauet :  denu 
die  sp:lt«'re  Zt  it  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein  nutzlicher  Gewerlx;  treiben  Icrnte, 
bauete  kCinc  i'yrumiden  inehr.  Weit  gefeldt  also,  dasH  Pyrainiden  ein 
Keonieichen  vou  der  GliickscU^keit  und  Aufkliirung  des  alien  .Hgyptens 
Mfjm  toUten,  sind  ne  ein  unwidenpreohliohes  Peukmal  vou  dem  Aber* 
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with  wliieli,  in  Kizvpt,  the  upper  flussos  scjuandcrcd  away 
the  lalxiur  and  the  hves  of  tlie  |)cop]e.  Jn  tliis  respect, 
as  the  nionunicnts  yet  reniainin*^  abundantly  prove,  they 
stand  alone  and  witliuut  a  rival.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  almost  incredihlo  waste,  when  we  hear  that 
two  thousand  men  were  oceuj  ied  for  three  years  in  cann- 
ing a  single  stone  from  Elcjihantine  to  Snis  that  the 
Canal  <»f  the  Ued  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  v{'  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians  ;'^'"  and  that  to  l)uild  one 
of  the  jiyramids  required  the  la1)our  of  three  huudred iind 
sLxty  tiiousand  men  for  twenty  years.'^^ 

If,  passing  from  tlie  history  of  Asia  and  Afiica,  we 
now  turn  to  the  New  Worhl,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh 
proof  of  tlie  accuracy  of  the  preceding  views.  Tlie  only 
parts  of  America  which  hefore  tlie  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans were  in  some  degree  civilized,  wore  ^lexico  and 
Peru  to  wliich  may  |)rohahly  he  added  that  long  and 
narrow  tract  whicli  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  wliich  is 
uow  known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by 

fflauben  und  der  Gedaiikenlosif^keit  sowobl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als 
der  Ehrgeizijjen,  die  den  Bau  hefuhlt'U."  MetcUrj*  I<l>rn  :>/,-  (,'e.ic/uc/>(f,  vol, 
iii.  pp.  1<I3.  1*'4  :  see  also  p.  2!»3,  and  some  admirable  rouiarkp  in  IV//' //'/» 
Voi/age  en  Eyypk.,  vol.  i.  pp.  240.  241.  Eveu  M.  Bmisen,  uotwithbiaudiiig 
his  admiration,  aays  of  one  of  tne  pjvunids,  the  misery  of  the  people, 
already  prievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated  l>y  the  construction  of  this 

gigautic  building  The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people  who  for 

two  whole  genentioiiB  hanawd  hondreds  ol  thounndt  from  dav  to  day/ 
dw.  JS^mjmV  j^f^!)0^ToL  ii.  p.  176, » learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

Kf«  rnvTo  tKo\u^ov  fitv  rir  tlrta  rpia,  burxi^toi  d«  ol  irpoo'rrrra^^aTo  avSptt 
ayurytfs.  Jhrodot.  huok  ii.  chap,  clxxv.  voL  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  SMUetimes  carried,  see  Jhmtm*» 
7w vol.  i.  p.  ."'.T!*;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  in- 
clined roads  for  the  transit,  sec  Vi/st  on  Ute  J'jframids,  vol.  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  14,38. 

'  "  ir,7/v'>wo»'<  Ancient  Egifpdfinf,  vol.  i.  p.  70  :  but  IhtP  Icanicd  writer  is 
unwilling  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  his  £ftVourite  Egyptians.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  there  it  lOliie  eiacgeration;  still  no  one  can  diqiute 
the  fact  of  an  enormous  and  uniwiiicipledwaste  of  human  life. 

TpiaKoxTO  pitv  yap  Kin  px'pin^n^  nv^pd'i',  ass  rfyam,  rni?  Tb  p  rpyaip  X«- 
TOVpylait  irpoa{\ho«vaaVj  to  5t  iruy  KaraaKtiaapa  rtXos  poyii  cra^u  eucoat 

9t/^k66»Tav.  Dioa.  Sic,  JiiUiot/itc.  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

' "»  **  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Jlexico  and 
Peru  may  be  considered  as  polished  states. "  History  of  America;  V)ook  \ii. 
in  Robertm»C»  ll«nb,  p.  904.  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Jwnud  of  (Jeoijraf.h. 
Socie^,  ToL    p.  366. 
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tlic  fertility  of  the  soil,^^  seem  to  liave  worked  out  for 
llieiuselves  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ;  .since  the 
i*uins  still  extant,  prove  the  possession  of  a  mechanical 
and  architectnral  skill  too  considerable  to  be  ac(]iiired 
by  any  nati(m  entirely  barbarous. ^'^^  Jieyond  this,  nothing 
is  known  of  their  histor}'  ;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palencpie,  and  Uxmal,  make  it 
highly  probable  that  Centi'al  America  was  the  ancient 
seat  of  a  civilization,  in  all  essential  points  similar  to 
those  of  India  and  Kgypt  ;  that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them 
in  respect  to  the  unetpial  distribution  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
cousec  J  uen  t  l  y  rem  a  i  n  e  d . ' 

But  although  the  evidence  from  which  we  might  esti- 
mate the  former  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost 
entiieiy  iost,^**  we  are  more  fortunate  iu  regard  to  the 

Compare  S,mier*»  Central  Ammeeu  voL  i.  pp.  34,  244,  358,  421,  toL 
ii.  p.  307,  with  Mourned  Otograpk,  SoeietVt  toI.  iii.  p.  AO,  vol.  viiL  pp. 
3iU,  323. 

•*»  Mr.  Sqniflr  (Central  Amtrka,  vol.  ii.  p.  (58),  who  explored  Nicaragua, 

says  of  the  statues,  *'  the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  hlack  ba^lt,  of  great 
hardness,  which,  with  the  best  of  modern  tools,  can  only  l)e  cut  with  diffi- 
culty.*' Mr.  Stcplieiis  {CttUral  Anieficu,  vol.  ii.  p.  .ioo)  found  at  Paleuque 
elegant  specinKMis  of  art  and  models  for  study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp. 
270,  MSI),  40t;,  vol.  iv  p  2!>3.  Of  the  paintings  at  Chichen  ho  s.iys  (vol.  iv. 
p.  311),  "thoy  exliibit  a  freedom  of  touch  which  could  only  be  the  result 
of  discipline  and  training  under  nraateri.''  At  Oopan  (vol.  i.  p.  151),  "  it 
wotild  be  impossible,  with  the  best  instrnmenta  of  modern  times,  to  cut 
stones  more  perfectly."  And  at  I'xmal  (vol.  ii.  p  431  ),*' throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  a&  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
best  modem  masonry."  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  these  two  writers  ;  and  althuu<;h  the  work  of  Mr.  Ste- 
^  phens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr.  Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  300)^  what  I 
believe  ia  quite  true,  that  until  the  appearanoe  of  his  own  book  m  1853, 
the  nj'tnuraents  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  unknown.  Short  descriptions 
of  the  reuiaius  iu  Gimtemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  iu  LartnaudUn^ a 
Mtxufue  et  Chuitemalay  pp.  306-387,  and  in  Jownud  cf  Oeoffrapk.  Society ^ 
vol.  ill.  i»p.fK)-<i3. 

See  tlie  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  I'richar(pA  rhyniod  llutory  of  Manr 
irifui,  vol.  V.  p.  'MH  :  **  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  wri- 
ter above  citcnl  (Gallatin)  obserret,  ut  enalaved  population.  Splendid  tem- 
ples atid  palaces  attest  the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  USttftl 
no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in  which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation." 

I>r.  M*CnlIob  (Bumm^  eoneemin^  tfif  Aboriginal  Hiot&r^ of  AmtHoa, 
pp.  272-340)  has  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  statements 
reniecting  the  early  condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state 
ena  lUatorT  properly  so  called,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  ia  It  even  certain  to 
wbat  funil/  of  nations  the  InbeUtante  belonged,  thoogh  %  recent  ratlicr 
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histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  stall  existing 
considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from  which  we  may 
form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization. 
Before,  howerer,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were 
which  detormined  the  localities  of  American  dvilisation ; 
or,  in  other  words,  why  it  was  that  in  these  countries 
alone,  society  should  haye  been  organized  into  a  fixed 
and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the  New  World  was 
peoi)lcd  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such  an  in- 
quiry will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  aifording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force 
with  which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  for- 
tunes of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck, 
is  that  in  Amcricii,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original 
civilizations  were  seated  in  hot  countries ;  the  whole  of 
Peru  proper  being  within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic. 
How  the  heat  of  the  climate  operated  on  the  social  and 
political  arrangements  of  India  and  Pigypt,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  examine  ;  and  it  lias,  I  tnust,  been  proved 
that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  very  uiKMpial  distribution  of  wealth  and  power. 
But,  besides  this,  tlicrc  is  another  way  in  which  the  aver- 
age temperature  of  a  country  afH^cts  its  civilization,  and 
the  discussion  of  which  I  have  reserved  for  the  pi  (  sent 
moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated  in 
Ameiica  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New^  World, 
the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  ovci  powering,  it  is 
evident  tliat  her  operations  on  mankind  may  be  studied 

can  find  "la  ctyiliaation  giiatcinaIicni)o  on  mit^tcco  zapot^uc  et  mnTaqtiiche 
vivante  pnnr  nous  encore  dans  les  ruines  de  Mitla  et  de  I'alctunjo."  Mexiquf 
et  (JualemaUi j)ar  LurtiuiudUre,  p.  8,  Paris,  1643.  Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers 
th«  rains  in  dentral  America  to  **the  Majan  race  :**  see  Priekard  on  JBVino- 
I^'/y,  in  nr/"rt  of  IJn'tuh  A. '>soc>  at  ion  fr>r  I  f^47 ,  p.  252.  Bot  the  OVidcBCa  for 
these  and  similar  statemeuts  is  very  unsatisfactory* 
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with  greater  advantage  than  in  countries  where  she  is 
weaker,  and  where,  therefore,  the  consequences  of  her 
movements  are  less  conspicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  hear  in  mind  the  immense  influence 
which  an  abundant  national  food  has  been  .shown  to  exer- 
cise, he  will  easily  understand  how,  owing  to  the  [)ressure 
of  physical  phenomena,  the  civilization  of  America  was, 
of  necessity,  confined  to  those  parts  where  alone  it  was 
found  by  the  discoverers  of  the  New  World.  For,  setting 
aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic  varieties  of  soil,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  rcirulate  the  fertilitv  of 
every  country  are  heat  and  moisture. Where  these  are 
abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant;  where  they  are  de- 
ficient, it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is.  of  course,  in  its 
application  subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physical 
conditions  which  are  indef)cndent  of  it  ;  but  if  other 
things  are  equal,  the  inle  is  invariable.  And  the  vast 
additions  which,  since  the  constniction  of  isothermal  lines, 
have  l)een  made  to  our  knowledge  of  geographical  botany, 
enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of  nature,  proved  not 
only  by  arguments  drawn  from  vegctal)le  physiology,  but 
also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which  plants 
are  actually  distributed  ia  different  countries.*^ 

***  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  vegetable  productions  of  a 
ooantrj  and  ita  geognostic  peculiaritios,  little  is  yet  known  ;  but  the  reader 
maj  compare  Me^en'a  Geoifraphtf  of  PlanU,  p.  G4,  with  lieporta  on  Botanu  hg 
the  Bay  Society,  1846,  pp.  70,  71.  The  chemical  laws  of  loil  are  much  bet- 
ter understood,  and  have  a  direct  practical  hearing  on  the  nse  of  manures. 
See  Tumi's  C/temutryf  vol.  ii.  pp.  1310-1314  ;  Branded  C'/iemistru.  vol.  i. 
p.  691,  Td.  it  pp.  1867-1869;  Balfaw't  Botantf,  pp.  116-188 ;  JJeiig  and 
Kopp'e  ReporUf  vol.  ii.  pp.  316, 388,  vol.  ia  p.  463,  vol.  pp.  438,  448^ 
446. 

Af  to  tiie  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  plants,  see  UendowU  Botany,  pp.  295-300,  an<i  IhiljQur't  Botanjf, 
pp.  'irAi-'jCii.  Meyen  {Geo<^.  of  PlanU,  p.  263)  says,  **  I,  therefore,  after 
allowing  for  locjil  circumstances,  bring  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under 
that  law  of  nature,  according  to  whioh  the  number  of  species  constantly 
increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corresponding  humidity.  "  On  the  effect 
of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  Emuiti'*  iSibervuy  vol.  L  pp.  G4,(i5, 
with  Repoma  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Soci'-ty,  pp.  339, 340.  In  the  latter  work, 
it  is  pupposed  that  heat  is  the  ni<»8t  important  of  all  single  agents;  and  though 
this  is  probably  true,  still  the  iuduence  of  humidity  is  immense.  X  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  asosrtalned  that 
the  oxygen  used  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  fiiom  the 
air,  but  is  obtained  by  deoooiposing  water.  See  the  enrioof  eiperiments  of 
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A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  il- 
lustrate the  connexion  l)etNveen  this  law  and  the  subject 
now  before  us.    In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture, 
all  the  gieat  rivers  in  the  New  World  are  on  the  eastern 
coast,  none  of  them  on  the  western.    The  causes  of  this 
yremarkal>le  fact  are  unknown       but  it  is  certain  that 
/  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does  one  con- 
siderable river  eniptv  itself  into  the  Pacific  ;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enor- 
mous luaunitude,  all  of  great  impoi'tance,  as  the  Negro, 
the  La  Plata,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco, 
the  iVIississijjpi,  the  Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac, 
"f^^  i^tCo-  ^^^^  Suscjuehannah,  the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the 
\r'     Saint  Lawrence.    By  this  vast  water-s^^stem  the  soil  is 
i-lrytAf^  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated       but  towards  the 

^     '        1^  west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river  of  value, 
r'jt^'Cn^      j^jjp  Oregon       Mhile  in  South  America,  from  the  Isthmus 
o    A»     of  Panama  to  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great 
*\f     river  at  all. 

/lj>^i^r\^  But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely 
*  heat,  we  find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely 


Edwards  aud  Coliu  in  LituUeyt  Botanyf  vol.  ii.  pp.  261, 2G2,  London,  1848  ; 
and  on  the  direct  nonrishnient  which  water  suppnw  to  Tegetables,  see  Bor- 
dach's  great  work,  Troift  <U-  P/n/aiologif,  vol.  ix.  pp.  254, 398. 

There  is  a  ditference  botweiMi  watersheds  of  the  eastoni  and 
western  ranges,  which  explains  this  iu  part,  but  not  entirely  ;  and  even  if 
the  ezpfauntion  were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the 
phenomenon  to  havo  mucti  scientific  Telttey  end  must  itaelf  be  referred  to 
higher  geological  considerations. 

Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  inaT'be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the 
Amazoji  dt-aiiis  an  area  of  2,r)(>(),00()  square  miles  ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety- 
six  miles  wide^  aud  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somer- 
mU^$  Phytieel  Oeo<fraphy,  vol.  i.  p.  4SS.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on 
the  Ilydrojrniphy  of  8outh  America  {Jourttal  of  Geograph.  iSodirty,  vol.  ii.  p. 
2r>(»),  that  "with  the  exception  of  one  short  portaee  of  three  miles,  water 
tio\vy,  and  i8  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between  Buenos  Ayres,  iu  36® 
soiit}i  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9^  north.  See  also  on 
this  rivcr-systeni,  vol,  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  2fi7.  In  regard  to  North  America, 
Mr.  Rogers  {UeoU^v  of  SorUi  America^  n.  8,  Brit.  Assoc.  for  lti:i4)  says, 
"  the  area  drainea  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tribntaries  ii  oompnted  at 
1,099.000  square  milea."  Compare  RUhmi»im*B  Antie  £smMim,yfA, it. 
p.  164. 

The  Oregon,  or  Oolamhm  as  it  is  sometimei  called,  forms  a  remark- 
able botanical  line,  which  is  the  )>oundary  of  the  Oaliiomiaa  flonu  8ee 
Meportt  on  iBoteny  6jf  tke  iiag  ifociajf,  p.  113. 
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the  reverse.  Tlierc  we  fiiul  that  while  the  irrigcation  is  on 
the  east,  tlie  heat  is  on  the  west.^^''  This  difference  of 
teaiperaturc  between  the  two  coasts,  is  probably  connected 
with  some  great  meteoroh>gical  law  ;  for  in  the  whole  of 
the  northern  hemisj)here,  the  eastern  part  of  continents 
and  of  ishmds  is  colder  than  the  western. '^'^  Whether, 
_-L  however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehensive 
7-  cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to 
l,wi^^  itself,  is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
impossible  to  decide  ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and 
its  influence  upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  ex- 
trenicly  curious.  In  consequence  of  it,  the  two  great 
Conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been  united  in  any  part 
of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The  countries  on  the 
one  side  have  wanted  heat ;  those  on  the  other  side  have 
wanted  irrigation.  Tlie  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  im|)eded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped  ;  and 
until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  pcoj)le  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching 
even  tliat  injperlect  civilization  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  of  Egjpt  easily  attained.^^^    On  the  other 


***  For  proof  that  the  m&xu.  temperature  of  the  weBtern  coast  of  North 
America  is  higher  than  tlaA  of  the  eastern  ooast,  see  Jonnuil  of  Geoaraph. 
SocieO/y  vol.  ix.  p.  380,  vol.  xi.  p]i.  IHS,  21f?;  Htni.hi^filt.  la  AouvtfU  Et- 
paatu,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  336;  liicharti^ni  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  ii.  pp.  214, 
818,  S19,  259, 200.  This  is  well  illustrated  bj  the  botanioal  fiurt,  that  on 
the  west  ooast  the  coniferso  grow  as  high  as  08"^  or  70°  north  latitude;  while 
on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  6(»  .  8ee  an  Essay  on  the  Morpholopry 
of  the  Cooifenw,  in  tirporls  on  Botanif  bjf  the  iiav  Societ^^  p.  b,  which  should 
be  compared  with  Forn/  on  the  ClimaUtftk*  United  JXalm  mui  it»  Bndmu 
/A^umcM,  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

Writers  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  conti- 
nents  in  the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the 
western  coasts."  tticharfhmi  on  Xnrtfi- American  Zovlogif,  p.  129,  Brit.  Aisoc, 
for  :  see  also  Report  for  1841,  tSectiom^  p.  28 }  JJuvit't  China,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  140, 141 ;  Jmmud  of  Ueoqraph.  Society ^  vol.  xxii.  p.  176. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  tlie  North-AmerioU 
tribes  has  been  brought  together  hy  Dr.  M'Culloh  in  his  Icjirned  work, 
Rtmarchte  concerning  America,  pp.  119-140.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  thej 
**  lived  together  without  laws  and  dvil  regulations."  In  that  pMt  of  tfaia 
world,  the  population  has  prohahiy  never  been  fixed  ;  ajid  wc  now  know 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  east  of  Asia  have  at  dillerent  times  parsed 
vnr  to  tiM  north-w«t  of  Amerioa,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tschaktschi,  who 
•10  found  in  both  oontinenta.  IndMd,  DoboU  was  so  straok  bj  tho  liini* 
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hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent  sad* 
denly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes 
a  small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  This  narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican 
civilization  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  preceding  arguments 
will  easily  show  why  such  was  the  case  ;  for  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  land  secured  a  very  large  amount  of 
coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there  arose  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watory  vapour  which 
springs  from  the  sea.^^-  Wliile,  tlKTcfure,  the  position  of 
Mexico  near  the  equator  gave  it  lieat,  the  shape  of  the 
land  gave  it  humidity ;  and  this  being  the  only  part  of 
North  America  in  which  these  two  conditions  were  united, 
it  was  likewise  tlie  only  part  wbich  was  at  all  civilized. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it"  tlic  sandy  plains  of  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being  scorched 
into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the  cast, 
or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would 
have  been  that  exuberance  c»f  soil  by  whicli,  as  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world  decisively  j)roves,  every  early  civiliza- 
tion was  preceded.  But  inasmuch  as,  of  the  two  elements 
of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in  every  part  of  America 
north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed  that,  until  that 

larity  l>ot\vocn  the  North-American  trilies  find  some  he  met  with  nearly 
as  far  wist  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  ISee 
Dohell'a  Travels  in  Kamchatka  and  Siieriaf  1830^  roL  0.  p.  118.  And  on 
this  question  of  iiiUTcoiirse  betweoti  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz't 
tiUtOTjf  of  (Jrecuitnd,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  2(}0,  with  Kic/mrt/mn's  Arctic  Expedi- 
tum,  vol.  t.  pp.  362,  363,  and  rriekard*t  Phynoal  Hitiory  o/Mankindf  toI.  it. 
pp.  458-463,  vol,  v.  pp.  371,  378. 

'«  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation 
between  amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone 
we  have  exteuiiivc  meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved 
statistically.  '*  If  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
i0  nieuHured,  it  is  found  to  be  less,  other  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede 
from  the  MA'ihore."  K<wml£*  MtUorUogpy  184A,  p.  139.  Compare  pp.91, 
94.  Hence,  no  dotilit,  the  greater  r.irity  of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from 
Mexico.      Au  nord  du  20**,  surtout  depuis  les  22  au  30''  de  latitude,  les 

Shiiee,  qni  ne  durent  que  pendant  1m  dkmb  de  juiu,  de  juillet,  d'aoAi  ei 
e  teptembre,  sont  peu  fr6qu6nt«i  ditnt  llntMeiir  du  ptji^"  MwmbUdt,  la 
JfoMPeUe  Jitpagntf  vol.  L  p.  46. 
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line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  rcstinir-place; 
and  there  never  has  been  found,  and  we  may  coiifKlently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single 
ancient  nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enoimous  continent, 
was  able  to  make  much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or 
organize  itself  into  a  fixed  and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled 
the  eaily  destinies  of  North  America,  l^ut  in  reference 
to  South  America,  a  different  train  of  circumstances  came 
into  play;  for  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts 
are  colder  than  the  western,  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  is  replaced  by  another  law  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  North  of  the  equator,  the  east  is  colder 
than  the  west ;  south  of  the  e(piator,  the  east  is  hotter 
than  the  west.^**  If  now,  we  connect  this  fact  with  what 
lias  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system  which 
distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  in  vSouth  America  there  exists  that 
cooperation  of  heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  Ame- 
rica is  deficient.  The  result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern 
part  of  South  America  is  remarkable  for  its  exuberance, 
not  only  within  the  ti-opic,  but  considerably  beyond  it ; 
the  south  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of  Uruguay,  possessing 
a  fertility  not  to  be  found  i[i  any  country  of  North  Ame- 
rica situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  prece<ling  generalizations,  it 
rnight  be  expected  that  the  eiustern  si<le  of  South  America, 
beiug  thus  richly  endowed  by  nature,^^  would  have  been 

>"  **  The  difforoTice  between  the  climates  fif  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
continents  und  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere  ; 
bat  here  the  weti  eoMU  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  east  ootitte  are  the  colder."  M^fm*9  Oeoffrapky  o/Fkmtt, 
p.  24. 

Mr.  l>annn,  wbo  hu  written  one  of  the  noet  ^niiKIe  works  ever 

pmblished  on  South  America,  was  struck  by  this  stiperiority  of  the  eastern 
coa«t  ;  ai-.d  he  mentions  that  "  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abun- 
dant, ^uch  as  the  grape  and  fig,  in  latitude  41  on  the  east  coast,  succeed 
very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent."  Air* 
win's  Journal  of  Itex^.irchen^  T/ond.  1840,  p.  2C>8.  Compare  .\fri/fn'g  (tfOff. 
of  rianfi,  pp.  25,  IbS.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Daniell  {MeUoroloaical 
Bmays^  p.  104.  aeo.  xiv.)  ie  aptcMed  too  generalljr,  and  dHNild  be  confined 
to  coatineata  north  of  the  equator. 
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the  seat  of  one  of  those  civiHzations,  whicli,  in  other  parts 
of  the  ^vurl(l,  similar  causes  produced.  ]5ut  if  we  look  a 
little  further,  we  shall  find  that  what  lias  just  been  jntinted 
out,  bv  no  means  exhausts  even  the  physical  Ix'arinirs  of 
this  subject,  an<l  tliat  wc  must  take  into  consideration  a 
third  <^reat  agent,  which  has  sufii<'ed  to  neutralize  the  na- 
I  tural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
;  most  flourishiiiu:  of  all  the  countries  of  tlie  iSew  World. 

The  a«^ent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade-wind  ;  a 
strikintj;  phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
all  the  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Euro|)e  were 
greatly  and  injuriously  influenced.  This  wind  covers  no 
less  than  .Ofi"  of  latitude  ;  28"  north  of  tlie  ecpiator,  and 
28"  south  of  it.'**  In  this  large  tract,  whicli  comprises 
some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  the  tra  le- 
wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the  noi  th- 
east  or  fron»  the  south-east.^'*^  The  causes  of  this  re,i:ii- 
larit}'  are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  dejK'ud 
partly  on  the  <lisplacement  of  air  at  the  ecjuator,  and 
partly  on  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cohl  air  from 
the  poles  is  constantly  flowing  towards  the  equator,  and 
thus  producing  northerly  winds  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  southerly  winds  in  the  southein.  These 
winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  cour.se 
/  by  the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east.  An<l  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is, 
of  course,  more  rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it 
happens  that  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  e(piator  the 
speed  is  bo  great  as  to  outstrip  the  movemeuts  of  the 

***  The  trade-witidf  gomedmes  reach  the  thirtieth  panllel.  See  LkmielP^ 

Metcomlogiad  Es^iifK,  p.  409.    Dr.  Tniill  {Phifsirnl  (>>  (jraphy,  Etlin.  18.38, 

f.  200)  Bays,  they  extend  to  about  30^  un  each  side  of  the  ei^uator but 
believe  thej  are  rarely  found  eo  high ;  though  Robertaon  is  certainly 
wrong  in  supposing  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics;  HuUnry  ^ 
ileMfiflw,  book  iv.  in  Hoht'ri.frnCa  H'or/-.t,  p.  781 . 

"  In  the  nurtliirn  hcinisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north- 
eaei,  and  in  the  southern  from  the  south-east."  MeyeiiK  (!eog.  of  PlmUSf 
'  p.  48.  Compare  HVr/.s/('.<  Ih<i:i!,  vol.  i,  p.  112,  vol.  ii.  p.  4!»-l  ;  and  on  the 
"tropical  east-wind"  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  Foiryt  ClirmUe  oj  Uie  Lniud 
SMe§f  p.  fiOe.  Dr.  Fony  mf  that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees 
"  an  inclination  from  the  tea.  ** 
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atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing  them  into  another 
direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  cui-rents  which  are 
called  trade -winds. ^^'^  What,  how(,'\  ('r,  we  arc  now  rather 
concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  ;ui  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  w\'iv  in  which  this  <rreat 
physical  })hcnomeuon  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
South  Anii-rica. 

The  trade-wind,  bhjwing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
Amei  ica,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  and  theretore  reaches  the  land  surc]iar<i,cd 
with  the  vapours  accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  va- 
pours, on  touching  the  shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals, 
condensed  into  rain  ;  and  as  their  progress  westward 
is  checked  hy  that  gigantic  chain  of  the  Andes,  which 
they  are  unable  to  pass,^^  they  pour  the  whole  of  their 
moisture  on  Hrazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
hy  the  most  destructive  torrents.^**  This  abundant  supply, 
being  aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the 
eastern  part  of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by 
heat,  has  stimulated  the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled 

Respectiiif^  the  oansM  of  fhe  trade-winds,  tee  SomerviUe*»  Connexum 

of  the  V}>;i.*'ir,<J  Sri,  pj).  130  137;  Mx(\  Nat  nml  Phil  soph  p.  r)18j 
DanitWn  MtUQiUoifical  Ewaj/tf  pp.  44.  102,  47&4S1 ;  KaemU^4  Meteonloqu^ 
pp.  37-:i9 ;  /Vvitf*«  Brtdgewaier  Tnatm,  pp.  854-SM.  The  ^aoovery^ot  the 
trae  theory  is  often  ascribed  to  Mr.  Darnell ;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  dis- 
coverer. S'ote  in  Prout,  p.  257.  The  mousoons,  which  popular  writers  fre- 
quently coufuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said  to  be  caused  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  land.  Mid  by  the  difference  between  its  temperature  and  that  of 
the  sea  :  st^o  Knnntz,  pp.  J2-4o.  On  what  may  be  called  the  coiivorsifni  of 
the  trades  into  uiouiiuous,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promulgated 
by  M.  DoTe^  see  R^xtrt  of  Brititk  luociatimfvr  1647  (TVotum.  tfJSeetioiu^ 
p.  30),  and  Ref)ort  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  nionflOOas  nro  noticed  inufumbUdif* 
CotMtt  voL  ii.  p.  485 ;  AtiuUc  JiesearcAes^  voL  xriii.  nart  i  p.  261 ;  7%iW- 
wdPt  ffutOTjf  of  Greece^  Tol.  pp.  13,  55 ;  Jmnua  of  Ototjruph,  Society, 
vol.  ii.  D.  90,  vol.  iv.  pp.  8-9,  148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol.  xv.  pp.  146- 
149,  vol.  xvL  p.  166,  voL  xviiL  pp.  67,  6S,  voL  xziii.  p.  118  j  Low**  Saro^ 
woi;  p.  30. 

A'/ftfV  Pn'nci/flfs  of  Oeologify  pp.  201,  714,  715 :  see  also  SoniervUU** 
Phi/sic'if  (Seo'jro.pl'yy  vol.  li.  p.  71.  .\iid  on  this  confining  powor  of  theCor> 
dillera  of  the  Andes,  see  .^A/ya,  Voyaaea  Uaiu  l  Aineri*jit4rJ/triUionalef^\,i, 
p.  33.  Aooording  to  Dr.  Tsohodi,  tiM  sastem  chidn  is  pniperlv  the  Aadei^ 
and  the  western  the  Cordilleca;  hut  this  distinctkm  Is  raraj  made.  ndiudC§ 
JVavei4  in  Peru,  p.  2JK). 

■**  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  tee  DanieWt  Meteoroloffi&d  Eua^t,  p.  336;  Dar» 
win*»  Journal,  pp.  1 1 ,  33 ;  Snix  and  Marti tti'g  Tm  irh  in  /irazU,  joL  iL  ^  113  ; 
Oantner'i  TravtU  in  UnuU,  pp.  63,  09, 114,  176,  S33,  394. 
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in  any  «)tlior  })art  of  the  woiM.*^^  Brazil,  which  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Eiirupc,  is  covered  with  a  vege- 
tation of  incredihle  profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and  luxu- 
riant is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
countrv  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose 
noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalletl  beauty,  and  ex(iuisite 
with  a  tliousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless 
j)rodigality.  On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gor- 
geous plumage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  re- 
cesses. Below,  their  l)ase  and  ti  uiiks  are  crowded  with 
brushwood,  creeping  ])lants,  innumerable  ])arasites,  all 
swarming  with  life,  'riicre,  too,  are  myriads  of  insects 
of  every  vaiiety  ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form; 
serpents  and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty :  all  of 
which  find  means  of  existence  in  this  vast  wtti  ksliop  and 
repository  of  Natuie.  An<l  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted  by  enor- 
mous  me.-iddws,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture, 
su|)j>ly  iidurishinent  to  covmtless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  that 
browse  an<l  fatten  on  theii-  herbage;  while  the  adjoining 
plains,  ri<*h  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen  abode 
of  the  sul>tlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  |)rey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  uu  human 
power  cau  hope  to  extirpate.**^ 

>**  Dr.  Gardner,  who  luuked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanift, 

says  that  iiwir  Kio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  Hufficient  to  com- 
pensate even  the  poorest  soil ;  so  that  "  rooks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace 
of  earth  it  to  be  obeerred,  are  oovered  with  vellonae,  tiUandrias,  meksto- 

maoeai,  cacti,  orchideje,  and  ferns,  and  all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Oordner't 
Trawh  in  Brazil^  p.  I).   See  aluo  on  this  combination,  Walith*i>  llrazily  vol.  ii. 

Kp,  297,  208,  a  curiotis  description  of  the  rainy  season  :  *'  For  eight  or  uiue 
ours  a  day,  during:;  8ome  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt  on  me ;  and  the 
clothes  I  divested  rayst  If  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the  niominf:^. 
When  it  did  not  rain,  wiiich  wa:>  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some  places 
a  btimiog  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  l>y  the  heat, 
as  if  we  were  dissolving  into  vnpnu!-. " 

On  the  natural  history  of  Hmzil,  1  have  compared  a  few  notices  iu 
SwainnnU  (.hi>jrai,h»i  of  Antmalg^  pp.  75-S7,  with  Vuoiery  R^gw  Animaly 
vol.  i.  p.  4f)0,  "voh  ii'.  pp.  28,  65,  66,  89,  vol.  iv.  pp.  .51,  75,  258,  32n,  304, 
48.'>,  5(51,  vol.  v.  pp.  40,  105,  272,  2M.  553  ;  A'Mra,  Amfriipie  Aferidionale, 
vol.  i.  pp.  244-.3''>8,  and  the  greater  part  of  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  HV/i^l/fr,  Cfe- 
achiehte  der  Botauik,  pp.  378,  576-578 ;  So\Uhei/'s  JIUtory  of  Brnzii,  vol.  L 
p.  27,  voL  iii.  pp.  316,  823;  dardner^s  BnuOf  pp.  18^  32-34,  41-44,  131, 
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Such  is  the  flow  and  abuiulauce  of  life  by  which  Bi  azil 
is  marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  ^arth.^^^ 
But,  amid  this  jiomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is 
left  for  Man.  He  is  reduced  to  insiicnificance  hy  the  ma- 
jesty  with  which  lie  is  surrounded.  Tlie  forces  that  u|)])ose 
him  are  so  formidable,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
make  head  against  them,  never  able  to  rally  against  their 
accunmlated  pressure.  The  whole  of  IJrazil,  notwith- 
standing its  immense  ap[)arent  advantages,  has  always 
remained  entirely  uncivilized  ;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the 
very  bounty  of  Xature  had  put  in  their  way.  ¥or  the 
natives,  like  ever}''  people  in  the  infancy  of  society,  are 
averse  to  enterjjrise  ;  and  being  uiiac(juaintcd  with  the 
arts  by  which  physical  impediments  are  removed,  they 
have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that 
stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those  difficulties  are 
so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred  years 
the  lesources  of  Euro})ean  knowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along 
the  cojust  of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope a  certain  amount  of  tliat  civilization,  whicli  the  na- 
tives by  their  own  efforts  could  never  have  reached.  But 
such  civilization,  in  itself  very  im|)erfect,  has  never  pene- 
trated the  recesses  of  the  country  ;  and  in  tlie  interior 
there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  wliich 
lias  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law, 

3.30  ;  Srix  and  Martln-HS  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pj).  207-200,  2:]-^  21«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131, 
l(i0-lt>3.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  autuug  the  wonders  of  the  wui  Id, 
amimtie*»  Phijttcal  Geoff,  toL  ii.  pp.  204-206  ;  PnehanPt  Phytieal  History ^ 
voL  p.  41)7 ;  fkirwin^t  Jimnudf  pp.  li»  S4$  Wabh*$  Branl,  vol.  i.  p.  145, 
TOl.  ii.  pp.  '29y  30,  2.')3. 

This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
have  seen  it.    Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  veiy  fertile  conntnes, 

rnentif.ns  "  the  exceeding  fcLuiMiiiy  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil." 
H'(/M'.<  Jtnizily  vol.  ii.  p.  lU.  Aiul  a  very  eminent  natnrali.st,  Mr.  Darwin, 
says  (Juttnud,  p.  29),  "  In  England,  any  person  finid  of  natiinil  history  en- 
joys in  his  walks  a  ^rcat  advauta;:;c,  !>>'  al«vays  having  t^uuiuUiiug  to  attract 
his  attentiuii ;  but  ni  these  fertile  climates,  teeming  with  Iif<>,  the  attrac- 
tious  are  so  numerous  thai  be  is  scarcely  able  to  walk  at  all." 
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continue  to  liye  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism.^^ 
In  tliei%  country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and 
do  their  work  on  a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude, 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  effects  of  their  united  action.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture is  stopped  by  impassable  forests,  and  the  harvests 
are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.^^  The  mountains 
are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge ; 
every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  ener- 
gies of  Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere 
else  is  there  so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  external  world  and  the  littleness  of  the  internal . 
And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this  unequal  struggle,  has  not 
only  been  unable  \o  advance,  but  without  fordgn  aid  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at  present^ 
with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduceid  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress ;  while  not- 

I withstanding  the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less 
than  one-fiftieth  of  the  hmd  is  cultivated.^^  The  habits 
of  the  people  are  as  barbarous  as  ever ;  and  as  to  their 

Azara  (AmSri^tu  Miridionale^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but 
occasionally  a  disgusting  account  of  tlu'  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  lirazil 
south  of  1(1%  to  which  his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  other  parts,  see  IIewUr$on'»  HuUtrjf  of  Brazil,  pp.  28,  89, 107, 173, 
248,  315,  473;  MH'hUoIi'h  /{ettearc/i'.'i  rfnir^nihi'/  Amf-ricOyp.  77;  and  the 
more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martins,  iu  Journal  of  (Jeograph,  Societtf,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to  see  a  native  in  Rto  de  Janeiro 
{tSpi.riiiiJM'irfi'm\s  Tnirels  itt  Finrzil,  vol.  i.  p.  11-2) ;  and  Dr.  Ciardner  (7'm- 
rets  in  Brazil^  pp.  61,  (j2)  says,  that  ''more  than  one  nation  of  Indians  in 
^  Brazil have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

Sir  Lyell  {Principha  of  (iffJofrif,  p.  notices  '*  the  incredible 
number  of  iusects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil and  Mr.  Swainson, 
who  bad  travelled  in  that  country,  aajSt  "  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so 
destructive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  <li-;j>ute 
y  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  husbandiuan,  def;^  all  his  skill  to  exlir- 
pate  their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to  leave  his  fieldi  anettltivated.** 
Sipoimon  on  tU(  (jfo<jra}>h;i  and  (hmijiaition  of  AiiinMh,  "p.  h7.  See  more 
about  these  insects  in  Darwin'*  Journal y  pp.  37-43 ;  Souiltey't  Ilittonf  of 
BnnU,  vol.  i.  >«p.  144,  2/>6.  33:J-335,  343,  vol  iL  pp.  3G5,  642,  vol  iii.  pu 
876;  Spis  and  Martixut's  TravtU  in  Braal^  vol.  i.  p.  809,  ToL  ii.  p.  117; 
Cuvier,  lt^(fnc  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  32<>. 

>^  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1^  to  2  per  cent.  Sec  J/'^Cat^ 
UtdCa  Oeeff.  IHet.,  1849,  vol.  i  p.  4aa 
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numbers,  it  is  well  \vortlty  of  remark,  tliat  Brazil,  the 
cuuntrv  where,  of  all  others,  i)]ivsical  resources  are  most 
powerful,  where  both  ves^etables  and  animals  are  most 
abundant,  wliere  the  soil  is  weltered  by  the  noisiest  livers, 
and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours,— this  im- 
mense territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the 
size  of  France,  contains  a  population  not  exceeding  six 
millions  of  people.^*'^ 

These  considerati(Uis  sufhcientl}'  ex}>lain  why  it  is. 
that  in  the  whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even 
of  the  most  imperfect  civilization;  no  evidence  that  the 
pcoj)lc  had,  at  any  period,  raised  themselves  above  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found  when  their  countrv  was 
first  discovered.  Ihit  immediately  opposite  to  Brazil  there 
is  another  country,  which,  thouirh  situated  in  the  same 
continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is  subjected 
to  different  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Peini,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern 
tropic,  and  which,  from  tlie  circumstances  just  stated,  was 
naturally  the  only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing 
approaching  to  civilization  could  be  attained.  In  Brazil, 
the  heat  of  the  climate  was  accompanied  by  a  twofold 
irrio^ation,  arising  first  from  the  immense  river-system 
inciiieiital  to  the  eiistern  coast  ;  and  secondly,  from  the 
abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade-winds.  From 
this  combination  there  resulted  that  une([ualled  fertiliry, 
which,  so  fitr  as  ^lan  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own 
ends,  stopj>ing  his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had 
it  been  less  excessive,  it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  wo 
have  clearly  seen,  when  the  productive  powers  of  ^Nature 

Dttring  the  pment  century,  the  population  cf  Brwnl  has  been  differ- 
ently stated  at  diffcitiit  times;  the  hight-st  computation  being  7,000,000, 
and  the  lowest  4,(XM),(X)0.  Comp.  I/umMdt,  Nour.  Efpnqufi,  vol.  ii.  p.  8/55 ; 
Otardner'a  lirtizil,  p.  12;  M'Culloch'n  (hofj.  Diet.,  vol.  i.  pp.  4^0,  A'W. 

Mr.  Walsh  dcscrilx  s  Brazil  as  "  Hbounding  in  lands  of  the  most  exuberant 
fertility,  hut  nearly  destitute  of  iuliabitiiiits."  W'nh/t':*  lirnzH,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
This  was  in  lb2ti  and  lb29,  siuce  which  the  Europeau  population  has  iu- 
oreased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  leenit  to  be  a  fiur  estimate  of  what 

CJin  only  lie  known  approxirnativcly.    In  .Vlmnx  Hutoryy  vol.  x.  p.  299,  the 
number  (^iven  is  5,000,000  i  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated. 
VOL.  I.  II 
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fire  carried  beyoiul  a  certain  point,  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to  cope  with  them,  or 
in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  If,  how- 
ever, those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  witliin  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of 
tliin(!;s  similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa  ;  where 
the  profusion  of  Nature,  instead  of  liindering  social  pro- 
gress, favoured  it,  by  encouraging  tliat  accumulation  of 
wealth,  without  some  share  of  which,  progress  is  impos- 
sible. 

In  estimating,  therefoie,  the  physical  conditions  by 
which  civilization  was  ui  irriiially  determined,  we  have  to 
look,  not  merely  at  the  exuberance,  l)ut  also  at  what  may 
be  called  the  manageability  of  Nature  ;  that  is,  we  have 
to  consider  the  case  with  which  the  resources  may  be 
use<l,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  resources  themselves. 
Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  I'eru,  we  find  that  they 
were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  wei  e 
much  less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  far 
more  easy  to  control ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat 
of  the  climate  brought  into  play  those  other  laws  by 
which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  all  the  early  civili- 
zations were  greatly  infiucnceil.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that  even 
in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  the 
.south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the 
north  ;  while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural 
coincidence,  both  these  boimdarics  are  reached  before  the 
tropical  line  is  passed  ;  the  boundary  of  Mexico  being 
21°  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peni  21  f  S.  lat.^^^ 

Such  is  the  wondeiful  regularity  which  history,  when 
comprehensively  studied,  presents  to  o\n'  view.  And  if 
we  compare  Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the 
Old  World  which  have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find, 

Vidaca  boin?  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Peruvian  coast; 
tboush  the  coiiquests  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far 
intoOhili,  md  within  a  few  degren  of  Phtagonia.  In  re^ud  to  Mexioo, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  empire  was  21**  on  the  Atlsntio  OOMt,  and  19P  on 
the  Pacific.  PrescoU's  HUtorj/  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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as  in  all  tlie  civilizations  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that 
tlieir  social  phenomena  were  subordinate  to  their  physical 
laws.  In  the  first  place,  the  characteristics  of  their  na- 
tional food  were  precisely  those  met  with  in  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although  few 
of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
others  exactly  analogous  to  rice  and  dates  ;  that  is  to 
say,  marked  by  the  same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility 
of  growth,  and  by  the  same  exuberant  returns  ;  there- 
fore, followed  by  the  same  social  results.  In  Mexico  and 
Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food  has  al- 
ways been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.^^^  This,  like  rice 
aod  dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate  ;  and 
although  it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards 
of  7,000  feet,^^^  it  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  pa- 
rallel,'^ and  its  exuberance  rapidly  diminishes  with  the 
diminution  of  temperature.  Thus,  for  example,  in  New 
California  its  ayerage  jield  is  seventy  or  eighty  fold 

**•  A  question  has  been  raised  aa  to  the  Aaiatio  origia  of  maiae :  Uej/nitr, 
Eeowmie  de$  AraUs^  pp.  94,  But  later  and  more  eareful  vetmtehm  seem 
to  have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America 
was  discovered.  Ck>inpare  Af<!^en's  Oeography  of  Plants,  pp.  44,  3(K3,  304 ; 
Waiekenafr*$  note  in  Azara^  AnUrigue  MfrunonaUf  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  Curier,  Pro- 
<pr^  (Us  Scienct*  XaiurdUs^  vol.  ii.  p.  354  ;  Cuvier^  Elogts  IfiMoriques,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178;  London  s  Encifdopaxtia  of  Jfjn'nfllurf,^)  820;  M' ('iiUor/i'if  Diet,  nf 
Con^mercty  i84S>,  p.  831.  The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  Ixtlilxocliitl,  the 
Bfttive  Mexican  historian,  show  its  eeneral  use  as  an  article  of  food  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  :  see  IsllilaBoekM,  Mutoin  det  C%t«4m(lfifet, 
vol.  i.  pp.  63, 64. 240,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

***  "  Mkob,  indeed,  Krowa  to  the  height  of  7,800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  only  predominates  betwien  :?,(MH)  nm\  0,000  of  elevation."  Lind- 
ley's  VegetaUf  Kin'jdom,  1847,  p.  112.  Tliis  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America ;  but  the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Pyrenees  "at  an  elevation  of  3,(MK1  to  4,(H)()  feet."  See  Amten  ontki 
For^  Doys  Maize,  in  Rf}>ort  of  lirit.  Amoc.  for  1841),  Tmii.i.  of  See.  p.  68. 

M.  Me^en  {(Jto^.  of  Plants^  p.  302)  and  Mr.  Balfour  {lioUiny^  p.  667) 
snppoee  thai  to  America  40"  is  about  ita  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  Its  extensive  cultivatioTi ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  52°,  por- 
haae  as  high  as  64^,  north  latitude :  see  jUichardton's  Arctic  Expedition,  1861| 
VOL  ii.  pp.  49,  834. 

*"  "  Sous  la  zone  tomper^e,  entre  les  33  et  38  degr^s  de  latitude,  par 
exemple  dans  la  Nouvelle  Californie,  le  mals  ne  produit,  en  g6n6ral,  ann^e 
eommune,  que  70  k  80  grains  pour  uu."  Humboldif  la  NouvdU  Espagne, 
voL  ii.  p.  375. 
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but  ill  Mexico  proper  the  same  ^rain  yields  three  or  four 
hundied  fold.  and.  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eiiilil  hundred  fuld.^® 

A  people  ^v]lo  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant 
of  such  exti  aordinarv  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exer- 
cise their  industrious  energies  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  had  every  opportunity  of  incrcasinir  their  Tinml)ers, 
an<l  thus  producing  a  train  of  social  and  political  (-(tnse- 
quences  similar  to  those  which  I  have  noticed  in  India 
and  in  Kgypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  addition  to 
maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks  are 
a})plical»le.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
al)out  such  injurious  effects  hy  stimulating  the  grow^th 
of  population,  is  sai<l  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru  ;  and  al- 
though this  is  denied  hy  a  very  high  authority, ^'"^  there 
is,  at  all  events,  no  douht  that  it  was  found  there  in  great 
abundance  when  the  country  was  fust  discovered  hy  the 
Europeans. ^^"^  In  Mexico,  potatoes  were  unknown  till  the 
arrival  of  the  ^Spaniards  ;  but  both  Mexicans  and  i'eru- 
vians  live<l  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the  ba- 
nana  :  a  vegetable  whose  rejiroductive  powers  are  so  ex- 
tiaordinarv, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeach- 
able testimuuj  of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make 

m  *t     f6ooiidiU  du  TlaoUL  ou  mais  mcxtcain,  est  au  delk  de  tout  ce  que 
I  on  peut  iinatriiicr  en  Europe    l,a  plante,  favorihef  par  do  fortes  clmleurs  et 

Ear  beaucoup  d  humidity,  acuuiurt  uue  hauteur  du  deux  a  trois  metres.  Dans 
»  belles  plaines  qui  B*6teiiaent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Qiifiretaro,  par 
exeiiiplf  d:ins  los  torrcs  do  la  praudo  ni^tairio  de  I'Kspeniii/a,  uiio  fall^[^^^e 
de  niaiis  eu  produit  uuelquefois  huit  cents.  Des  terrains  fertile^  en  donucut 
annte  oommune  trois  k  quatra  cents.**  ffumMdt^  Nvwo.  Etpagne,  vol.  H. 
p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr.  Ward  :  see  WanVs  MeTtco^ 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America  (Guatenjala),  maize  returns 
three  hundred  for  one.  Me.rique  et  OuaUniala  par  Jxtrenmidierf,  p.  257. 

**  La  pomme  de  terre  u'est  pas  indigJine  au  Perou."  Ilumhulilt,  Xouv, 
E/>]>nf}nc,  vol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuvier  (//in'oire  </<•.*  ,Science» 
Aaturdles,  part  ii.  p.  IHo)  peremptorily  says,  "  il  est  impossible  de  douter 
qu*elle  ne  soit  originaire  da  P^u  :**  see  also  his  JSleffe$  UUtorufuety  toL  iL 
p.  171.  Compare  \ViiicU»r,  (Jfxch.  der  liotarnk.  p.  02:  "Von  einem  gewiaMD 
Carate  unt«r  den  Guwiichsen  Peru's  mit  dem  Xiamen  papas  aufgefiihrU*' 
>**  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Penivian  potato,  oom- 

para  T^AndVit  Tmr^lA  in  pern,  pp.  178,  3(;8,  38(5;  ^7/oa's  Voyage  to  Sonth 
AmeriMf  vol.  L  pp.  2S7,  2b8.    In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,(mh) 
or  14,000  foet,  a  carious  process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being 
froxen  into  saccharine.   See  a  valuable  pi^er  bj  Mr.  BoUacrt  in  Jtmnud  ^ 
Oeogixy^k,  tSociety,  voL  zxi  p.  110. 
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them  at  all  cre(lil>]t}.  This  remarkable  plant  is,  in  Ame- 
rica, intimately  connected  with  the  physical  laws  of  cli- 
mate ;  since  it  is  an  article  of  pi-imary  imj)ortance  for 
the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point. Of  its  nutritive  |)o\vcrs,  it  is  enouj^h 
to  say,  that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than 
fifty  persons  ;  whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown 
with  wheat  in  P]urope  will  only  support  two  |)crsonsJ*''*'' 
As  to  the  exuberance  of  its  growth,  it  is  calculated  that, 
other  circumstances  remaining:  the  same,  its  produce  is 
forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  potatoes,  and  a  hun-  \/^ 
dred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of  wheat.^*"' 
It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  civilizations  of  ]\rcxico  and 
Peni  were  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Kgypt. 
In  these  four  countries,  a,s  well  as  in  a  few  others  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Central  America,  there  existed  an 
amount  of  knowledge,  despicable  indeed  if  tried  by  a(< 
European  standard,  ])ut  most  remarkable  if  contrasted 
with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  ad- 
joining and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them 
there  was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty 
civilization  which  they  really  possessed  ;  there  was  the 
same  utter  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  ;  there  was  the  same  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the  same  contempt- 
ible subservience  on  the  part  of  tlie  lowei*.  For,  as  we 
have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  aii'ected 

»•»  llunilioldt  [SoMV.  E^patjnf,  vol  ii.  p.  359)  says,  " partout  oil  ia  cbaleur 
moyenue  du  rauuec  exc^du  vingt-quatre  dcgr^s  centigrad<»,  le  fruit  du  ba- 
Mnier  est  un  objet  de  culture  du  plus  grand  inlMt  {wur  la  subeistaxioe  de 
I'homme."  Compart'  lhtllock\  Mexico^  p.  281. 

M%'uiioc/t4  Ueograph.  JJict.^  Itt49,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

M?  •«  Je  doote  qu*!!  esitte  nne  Mitre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  nir  im 
petiteqiece  de  terrain,  pnitte  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourriKsante 
aussi  oonnd^rable."  ....  *'  Le  produit  des  bauaues  est  par  cou8e<|Uuut  a 
oelui  du  frooieut  comme  133 : 1— k  celui  dee  pomtneB  deterre  ooiiune44: 1." 
SuwUdt,  Nwvtllr  E,%i,iufne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36-2,  3(0.  See  iil.'«o  Prone*  Mndgi- 
wntfr  JWattJi^,  p.  3:J3,  edit.  1845  ;  I'rttcotr^f  Pern,  vol.  i.  pp.  131,  138;  PfU- 
Cuti  s  Mcxicoy  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very  imperfect  onee»  of  thia 
ramirkable  vegetable  may  be  found  in  UUoa*%  South  AnteriM,  voL  L  p.  74 ; 
and  Sn  JBc^'t  WMk$,  toI.  iii.  p.  600. 
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bv  certain  |)liysical  caiisos,  wliich,  though  favourable  to 
the  accuniulatiun  of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just 
subdivision  of  it.  And  as  the  know]('dii:e  of  men  was  still 
in  its  infancy,^*'"'  it  was  found  impossible  to  sti'ugi^le  a_<i;ainst 
these  physical  agents,  or  prevent  them  from  producing 
those  effects  on  the  social  organization  which  I  have 
attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  the 
arts,  and  particularly  those  brandies  of  them  wliich 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  The  houses  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  filled  with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  ad- 
miral)le  workmanship  ;  their  chambers  were  hung  with 
splendid  taj)estries  ;  their  dresses  and  their  pei'sonal  de- 
corations betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense  ;  their 
jewels  of  ex(juisite  atid  varied  form  ;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire  :  all  supplying  evi- 
dence of  the  possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  os- 
tentatious prodigality  with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted. 
Immediately  below  this  class  came  the  people ;  and  what 
their  condition  was,  may  be  ea.sily  imagined.  In  Peru 
the  wliole  of  the  taxes  were  paid  by  them ;  the  nobles 

>**  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaiutauce  was  astro- 
nomy, which  the  Mezicans  appear  to  haye  cultivated  with  oonaiderabla 

success.  Com  pat  e  the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  IfumbohiUf  Nout^lf  E/^f  agyte, 
vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  Prkhfird's  P/ti/aiail  Histort/y  vol.  v.  pp.  32.3,  32!» ;  A/^Ctd- 
loh's  Aeaearc/uSf  pp.  201-225 ;  Lctreiutwli^re's  Mexiqtu^  pp.  61,  52 ;  Jlumr 
hcldft  Camot,  vol.  iv.  p.  466 ;  Jonnuil  of  O'eog.  ^ioeiety,  vol.  vii.  p.  3. 
However,  their  astronnniy,  as  might  bo  expected,  was  accompanied  by 
astrology :  fiee  IxUiLxvchuij  Uistoire  des  Vhidiinie*{iu*j  voL  i.  p.  168,  vol.  ii. 

The  works  of  art  prodnced  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  arc  under- 
rated by  Robertson ;  who.  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seeu  them. 
BiHvry  o/  AmeriMf  book  vH.,  fn  Mert$mU  Wvrh,  pp.  909,  990.  Bttt 
during  the  present  century  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
subject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  blcill  and  costly  extravagance 
eolleoted  by  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Pent,  vol.  i,  pp.  2b,  142;  HUtory  of 
MexicOt  vol.  i.  pp.  27, 28, 122,  2.'>(i,  27o,  :ju7,  vol.  ii.  pp.  U.\  llfi),  I  may 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  tniveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  his- 
torioal  knowledge.  HnmMdt,  NwmiU  Btpagne^  vol  it.  p.  483,  and  else- 
where. Compare  Mr.  Pentland's  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Titicaca  {Jour,  of  Geog,  Soc,,  vol.  x.  p.  554)  with  M'Ctdloh,** 
Bumreka,  pp.  364<^66  ;  Meanque  par  LartmuidUre,  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;  VUoa** 
SnUk  AtMriea,  yoL  L  pp.  466, 406. 
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and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exenipt.^^'^  But  as,  in 
such  a  state  ot  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  people 
to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  del'ray  tlie 
expenses  of  government  b}'  their  personal  labour,  which 
wa^j  phiced  under  the  entire  commantl  of  the  stateJ^*  At 
the  same  time,  the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware 
that,  with  a  system  like  this,  feelings  of  personal  indepen- 
dence were  incompatible  ;  they  therefore  contrived  laws 
by  which,  even  in  the  most  miuute  matters,  freedom  of 
action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so  shackled,  that  ✓ 
they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  noi-  alter  their 
clothes,  without  pernii.ssion  from  the  governing  powers. 
To  each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to 
follow,  the  dress  he  was  to  wear,  the  wile  lie  was  to 
marry,  and  the  amusements  he  was  to  enjoy.^''^  Among 
the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  wa^i  similar  ;  the  same 
physical  conditions  being  hallowed  by  the  same  social 
results.  In  the  most  essential  particular  for  which  history 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico 
and  Peru  are  the  counterpai  t  of  each  other.  For  though 
there  were  many  minor  points  of  difference,^'^  both  were 

i?«  "The  mc]n1>ers  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  ) 
fuQctiouaries,  and  the  uumerous  body  of  the  prieslhoud,  were  ail  exempt  |  V 
from  taxation.    The  whole  duty  of  defi-aying  tiie  expenses  of  the  goveru-  i 
ment  iKjlonged  to  the  people."  PreseoW*  Hittory  of  Peruy  vol.  i.pi.M. 

Oiidt'gardo  emphatically  says,  *'  Solo  el  trahajo  de  las  personas  era  cl 
iributo  que  se  dava,  porque  ellos  no  poseiau  otra  oosa."  I'rescoU  i  Peru, 
Tol  i.  p.  07.  Compare  Jr(hii9k*t  AsmnvAw,  p.  300.  In  Mexico,  the  state 
of  tiling-*  was  jdst  the  sume :  "  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  nc  possiSdait  point  do 
bieiurfuudfl,  et  qui  ne  faisait  poiut  a.  commerce,  payoit  sa  part  des  taxes  en 
ti^vanx  de  diffmits  genres ;  e*toit  par  lui  que  lee  terrei  de  la  eouroune 
^'taieut  cultiv^es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex6cut6s,  et  les  divcrseK  maisons  uji})ar- 
teuautes  k  i'eiii|»eKeur  oonetruitee  ou  eutreteuues."  Larettaudi^^t  Mtxi^ue, 
p.  39. 

Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  uuder  the  dream- 
stances,  it  was  in  truth  perfectly  natiinil.  lie  says  {Ifi<t.  of  Peru,  vol.  i. 
p.  lt>9),  Uuder  this  extraordinary  poUty,  a  people,  advanced  iu  many  of 
the  eooial  refiaeaMOte,  well  billed  in  maaoaiclarei  and  agriculture,  were 
unacquainted,  as  wu  have  seen,  with  ni<»ney.  They  had  nothing  that 
deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow  no  craft,  could  eugage 
in  no  labimr,  no  anrntement,  but  tueh  at  waa  specially  provided  by  hw. 
They  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license  from 
the  goverumeut.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  cou-  t^"^ 
ceded  to  the  roost  abject  in  other  countries — that  of  selecting  their  own 
wivea.'*  • 
i»  Tbe  Mexicans  being,  aa  Frichard  nya  {Pk^deal  Hutarjf,  xcL  v» 
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agreed  in  this,  tliat  there  were  only  two  chisses— the 
upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the  lower  class  being 
slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico  was  found 
when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Kuropeans,^''^  and  towards 
which  it  nuist  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  j)eiiod. 
An<l  so  insuj)jiortable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know, 
fi"om  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  dis- 
aft'ection  it  proiUiced  among  the  people  was  one  of  the 
causes  >vhich.  l»y  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
invaders,  hastened  the  <h>wnfall  of  the  ]\Ie.\ican  eni]»ire.^^'^ 
The  fui'ther  this  examination  is  rariied,  the  more 
strikinii"  becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations 
which  llourislied  anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the 
European  epoch  of  the  human  mind.  The  division  of 
a  nation  into  castes  would  be  im|Kjssible  in  tlie  great 
Euro])ean  counti'ies  ;  but  it  existed  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  IVrsia.^''^ 
The  very  same  institution  was  rigidly  enfoiced  in  Peru 
and  what  piovcs  Imw  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of 
society,  is,  that  in  Afexico,  where  castes  were  not  esta- 
blislied  by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  a  recognised  custom 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father.''** 
Thin  was  the  political  symptom  of  that  stationary  and 

pi.  467),  of  a  more  crutl  <lis|M.siuon  tliaii  the  Peruvians;  bat  our  infor- 
mation is  too  limited  to  eiiublo  us  to  detcnniiie  whether  tliis  was  mainly 
owing  to  pliysical  causes  or  to  social  ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian 
dTilintion :  "der  gebildetote  StMt  diMM  Welttheilf,  PeriL*'  Ideen  ntr 
Oenchichte  der  Memchhnt,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

>•«  See  in  Jiumboldt  a  AouodU  Egpagne^  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  sum* 
maiy  of  the  ttete  of  the  Mexioan  people  at  the  Ume  of  the  Spaniu  ooo- 
quc8t :  see  also  JluUtry  of  America,  book  vii.,  in  IloUrtton^s  Worhi^  p.  007. 

\'s  Prfscnff'M  IfiMorit  of  the  Conqu^t  of  Mfjcico^  vol.  i.  p.  34.  Compare  a 
similar  remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  Jhiufrn^s  Etfypt^  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  and  his  asser- 
tion, putting  aside  its  ptMit.Tal  probability,  ought  to  outwcigli  the  silence  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  country 
except  their  own.  Aooording  to  Maloofan,  the  existenoe  <rf  casto  in  the 
time  of  Jemsheed,  is  conrirmed  hy  "some  Mahomedan  authors;"  but  he 
does  not  say  who  they  were.  Muicolm'*  History  of  Ftrtia^  vol.  i.  pp.  605, 
fi06.  Semral  attempts  have  been  mad^  bat  very  unsitooeHfully,  to  aaoer- 
tain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Compare  Anatie 
li^-ifftrche*,  v<»l.  vi.  p.  S.'il  ;  J/etren'ti  African  ^Vntions^  vol.  ii.  p.  121  j  Bunsen** 
E^ypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  /{uiiiviohun  Jioy  on  the  I'etU,  p.  2U9. 

«"  Pre$cott's  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  156. 

»«  Fn$eoU**  Uittory  if  Mtsico^  vcd.  i.  p.  184. 
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coiist'i  vativc  s|)iiit,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  lias 
marked  every  eountry  in  which  the  upper  classes  have 
monopolized  power.  The  religious  syuiptoni  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  anti- 
(piity,  and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest 
of  all  the  writers  on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an 
analogy  between  the  natives  of  ]\lexico  and  tlinse  of  Hin- 
dostan.^"^  To  this  may  l)e  added,  that  tlioso  who  have 
studied  the  liistory  of  the  ancient  Kgy])tians,  have  ob- 
served amonu;  tliat  people  a  similar  tendency.  Wilkin- 
son, who  is  Wi  ll  known  to  have  paid  gi'eat  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says  that  they  M-ere  more  unwilling 
than  any  other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship 
and  Herodotus,  who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they 
preserved  old  customs,  they  never  acquired  new  oues.^^^ 

"»  '*  Los  Amoricains,  comme  lea  habitaiis  de  I'lndoustan,  et  commc  tons 
lee  peuples  qui  out  g^mi  ioug-temps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religicux, 
tieonent  wee  une  opinUtretl  extmordiniure     lenra  habitudes,  Ik  lean 

inceurs,  li  Icurs  opinions  Au  Mexique,  comme  dans  I'lndoustan,  il 

u'etoit  pas  pennis  aiix  fiddles  de  changer  la  moindre  chose  aux  figures  des 
idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartcnoit  au  rite  des  Aztdques  et  des  Hindous  6toit 
assnj^ti  k  dea  loit  immuables."  Jltimbcldt,  Xom,  JStpttf/ne,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,97. 
Turgot  {(Eitvreg,  vol,  ii.  pp.  22(5,  311)  has  some  admirable  remarks  on 
tliis  tixity  of  opiuiou  uatural  to  certaiu  states  of  society.  See  also  Herder' is 
Ideen  tur  OestMtehte,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  39;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this 
iinpliaiicy  of  thought,  and  adherence  tO  ^d  OOStomp,  which  many  writers 
Buppoau  to  be  an  eastern  peculiaritj,  bat  whidi  is  far  more  wideW  spread, 
and  is,  as  Humboldt  dearly  saw,  toe  result  of  an  unequal  distrionnon  of 
power,  compare  Turner's  Embassy  to  Tihfty  p.  41 ;  Forlx*t  OrienUd  Me- 
moirSf  vol.  i.  pp.  LO,  164,  vol.  ii.  p  2:ifi  ;  >V<w'j»  History  of  Itidia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  214  ;  Elplanstone*s  Histortf  of  Jiuiia,  p.  48  ;  Otters  Life  of  Clarke,  wL  it. 
p.  109  ;  Tranme,  of  Atiatie  Scieuty,  yo\,  it.  p.  04 ;  Jmumtd  of  AdaL  Soeulyt 
ToL  fiii.  p  1  h;. 

**Jluw  scmpulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  per- 
mitting the  introduction  of  new  oustoros  in  matters  rdatiuf  to  the  gods." 
WilkinsoiCs  Ancient  E;tuptinim,  vol.  iii.  p.  2(52.  Compare  p.  275.  Thus,  too, 
M.  Bunseu  notices  **tbe  tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old 
manners  and  eostoms. "  Bwuen*s  Epif}>t,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  also  some  remariis 
on  the  difference  between  thif  spirit  and  the  love  of  novelty  among  the 
Greeks,  in  Hitter* s  lfl.-*torff  of  Aucirnt  I'hilomphu.  vol.  iv.  pp.  025,  626. 

Hermlot.  book  ii.  cliup.  79:  itarpioun  hi  x^ttia^tvot  vopHirt,  oXXoi*  ov^va 
iimenwnat :  and  See  the  note  in  J9a«Ar,  vol.  i.  p.  660 :  '^nij^r  priores  inter- 
pretefl  explicjirunt  cavtilmaxy  h)/my\ox  ;  Schweiirhjcuserns  rectiiis  intellexit 
inMiiuta  ac  mores."  In  the  same  way,  in  Timieus,  Plato  represents  an 
%7ptian  priest  Mying  to  Solon,  *EXXipff  dtl  awftct  Ivr*,  ytpmw  de  "EXXi^ 
ofo  isiav.  And  when  Solon  asked  what  he  meant,  Nmi  4aT*,  was  the  reply. 
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Ill  another  point  of  view,  tlio  similarity  l)ctween  those 
distant  eountries  is  cijually  interestinf^,  (since  it  evidently 
arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at 
the  disposal  of  the  up[)er,  there  followed  that  frivolous 
waste  of  labour  which  we  have  observed  in  Kgypt,  and 
evidence  of  which  may  also  l  )e  seen  in  the  remains  of  those 
temples  and  palaces  that  are  still  found  in  several  parts 
of  Asia.  ]5oth  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  erected  immense 
buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those  of  Egypt,  and 
which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour  of  the 
people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.^^  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown  :  but  it  must  have  been 
enormous ;  since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron,^^  were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in 
the  construction  of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged. 
Some  particulars,  however,  have  been  preserved,  from 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  on  this  subject.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their  kings :  we  find  that  in 
Peru,  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence  occupied,  during 
^  fifty  years,  20,000  men  while  that  of  Mexico  cost  the 
J  labour  of  no  Jess  than  200,000  :  striking  facts,  which,  if 

j  all  other  testimonies  bad  perished,  would  enable  us  to 

appreciate  the  condition  of  countries  in  wliich^  for  such 
insignificant  purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.^^ 

tior  ylrvxns  iraurts'  ovdffilatf  yilp  i¥  wAnus  ^X""'      dpx<iia»  axoi}i>  naXauut  66^a^ 

fiddtjfjia  xf>"*'<e  ^o^^iop  oMcV.  Cbmp.  V.  in  Platonit  Opera,  ¥oL  viL  p.  248, 

«dit  Bc'kker,  I/ond.  lS2f). 

The  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  evcu  more  wautoulj^  prodigal  tlmn 
the  Peruvians.  8ee,  ree|)eGting  tbdr  immeDse  pyramidt,  one  ok  which,  Gho- 
Iiila,  had  a  base  '*  twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,"  J/Tm/- 
lokt  Ruearthe*,  pp.  2ri2  2.56  ;  Bull ock't Mexico,  pp.'lU-I16,414  j  IIuttiboUit*s 
IfmtveUe  E»pa<fne,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241. 

Prescoti's  Ifutorif  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.  p.  341 ;  and  PreS" 
eott't  History  of  Pent,  vol.'i.  p.  145.  See  also  Jlau^,  TraiU  dk  MinirakgUf 
Paris,  18()1,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 

I'rf^cott't  Bialerv  of  Peru,  vol  i.  p.  18. 

Mr.  Prescott  {ili.ttnrit  of  Mf.rin>,  vol.  i.  p.  l.W)  says,  "We  are  not 
iuformed  of  the  time  occupied  in  building  ibis  palace ;  but  200,0OU  work> 
men,  it  is  said,  were  employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
tliat  tlie  Tezcucau  monarclis,  like  those  of  Asia  and  am  ii  nt  K^apt,  bad  the 
control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole 
popiibtiim  of  a  oonqoned  city,  includioff  the  women,  into  the  public  wotka. 
The  moit  gigantio  monumente  of  arohiteotore  which  the  woild  hat  wit- 
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The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great 
physical  laws,  which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out 
of  Europe,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but 
prevented  its  dispersion  ;  and  thus  secured  to  the  upper 
classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  im})ortant  elements 
of  social  and  political  power.  The  result  was,  that  in  all 
those  civiHzations  the  great  body  of  the  people  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements  ;  hence,  the 
basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress 
itself  was  very  insecure.^*^^  When,  therefore,  unfavourable 
circumstances  arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  whole  system  sliould  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such 
countries,  society,  being  divided  against  itself,  was  unable 
to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  before 
the  crisis  of  their  actual  destniction,  these  one-sided  and 
irrej2:ular  civilizations  had  bej^un  to  decay  :  so  that  their 
own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foieign  invaders, 
and  secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms, 
which,  under  a  sounder  sjstem,  might  have  been  easily 
saved. 

Thus  for  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations 
exterior  to  Europe  have  been  ali"ecte«l  by  the  peculiarities 
of  their  food,  climate,  and  soil.  It  now  remains  for  me 
to  examine  the  effect  of  those  other  physical  agents  to 
which  I  have  given  the  collective  name  of  Aspects  of 
Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive  of  some  very 
wide  ami  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  intUience  ex- 
ercised by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to 
certaia  habits  of  thought,  and  thus  givmg  a  particukr 

nessed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen."  The 
Mexicau  hiatoriao,  IxtlUxochitl,  sives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal 

KUMXi.  Sea  his  nu§oire  des  C^ienimiquet^  translated  bj  Tenjaux>Oompraa» 
kfis,  1840,  Tol.  i  pp.  2.')7-2^;2  chap,  xxxvii. 

M  This  maj  be  illustrattid  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  foand 
impossible  for  the  nation  to  reconstruct  itself.  Matter^  Hiatoire  de  VEcoU 
d'Alej^vidrity  vol.  i.  p.  68  ;  a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  aj^in,  when  the 
£eeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also  did  the  feeling  of  national  power.  Mal- 
colm's  llUtonf  e/i>«niMi,  Tol.U.p.  13C).  The  history  of  the  most  eiviliMd 
parts  of  Eorops  presoits  a  piotnra  waotl/  the  ravwse  of  this. 
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tone  to  reli<;ion,  arts,  literature,  and.  in  a  word,  to  all  the 
principal  nianifestatinns  of  the  human  mind.  To  ascer- 
tain how  this  is  l>r«iuii;ht  about,  forms  a  necessary  sujiple- 
ment  to  the  investii:ations  just  concluded.  For,  as  we 
have  seen  that  climate.  f(»od,  and  soil  mainly  concern  the 
accumulation  and  distrihution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we 
see  that  the  Aspects  t>f  Nature  concern  the  accumulation 
and  distril)ution  of  thouj^ht.  in  the  first  case,  we  have 
to  do  w^ith  the  material  interests  of  ^lan  ;  in  the  other 
case,  with  his  intellectual  interests.  The  former  I  liave 
analyzed  as  fnr  as  I  am  able,  and  perhaps  as  far  as  the 
existing  state  of  knowledi^e  will  allow. ^''^  But  the  other, 
namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of  Natuie  and 
the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  mairnitude, 
and  re(juires  .such  a  ma.ss  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprcliensive  as  to  the  result  ; 
and  1  need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  jH'etensions  to  any 
thing  af)j)roaching  an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  1  hope 
to  do  more  than  generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that 
complicated,  but  as  yet  unexplored,  process  by  whiidi  the 
external  world  has  atiected  the  human  mind,  has  warped 
its  natural  movemeDts,  and  too  often  checked  its  natural 
progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this 
point  of  view,  arc  divisible  into  two  cla.sscs  :  the  first 
cla.ss  l)ein;r  those  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination  ;  nud  the  other  chuss  being  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  understandim^  commonly  so  called, 
that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the  intellect. 
For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 
balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding 
each  ])lay  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to 
each  other,  it  is  also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  understanding  is  too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination 
and  restrain  its  dangerous  license.  The  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  remedy  this  disproportion,  and 

I  meau,  ia  resard  to  the  physical  and  economical  gcueralizations.  As 
to  the  literatare  <n  the  sabjeot,  I  am  oonacious  of  many  deficiendes,  par- 
tieokrijr  in  reepeot  lo  the  Blesicma  end  Peruviea  hittoiies. 
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invest  the  rcjisoning  powers  with  tliat  authority,  which, 
in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination  exchisivcly 
possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  tor  fearing 
that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
tlie  leasnniniz;  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tvraiuiize  over 
the  imaginative  ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest; 
but,  in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  pro- 
bably an  insoluble  one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  Hke  such  a  state  has  yet  been  seen ;  since,  even 
in  this  age,  when  the  imagination  is  more  under  control 
than  in  any  j>receding  one,  it  has  far  too  much  power;  as 
might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  supei'stitions 
whicli  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vul(?:ar, 
but  also  from  tliat  poetic  reverence  for  anti<juity,  Avliicli, 
though  it  h;is  l)cen  long  dinnnishing,  still  hampers  the 
independence,  blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the 
originality  of  the  educated  classes. 

^'()W,  so  far  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it 
is  evident,  that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of 
great  wonder,  and  whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea 
of  the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  special  tendency 
to  inflame  the  imagination,  and  bring  under  its  dominion 
the  slower  and  more  deliberate  operations  of  the  under- 
standing. In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting  hiniself  with 
the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority 
steals  over  him.  From  every  quarter  imiumerable  obsta- 
cles hem  him  in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind, 
appalled  by  the  indetined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to 
scrutinize  the  details  of  which  such  imposing  grandeur 
consists.^^  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  works  of  Nature 
are  small  aud  feeble,  Man  regains  couBdeuce  :  he  seems 

The  sensation  of  fear,  «vten  when  tliere  is  no  danger,  Iwcomes  strong 
enough  to  dcstn  y  the  pleasure  that  wotild  otherwise  be  felt.  S»  e,  for  in- 
stance, a  tlescriptiuu  of  the  great  mouutaiu  boundary  of  iiindostan,  in 
Anatte  Retear^et^  vol.  zi.  p.  469 :  "  It  is  neoessaiy  for  a  person  to  place 
himself  in  onr  nitiiTitidii  Itofon-  lie  can  form  n  just  conception  of  the  scene. 
The  depth  of  ti^e  valley  below,  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  intermediate 
hills,  and  the  majestic  splendonr  of  the  dond-eapt  Himalnyu,  formed  so 
grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of  dread 
rather  than  of  pleasttre.*'  Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  182i.  In  the 
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more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power;  lie  can,  as  it  were, 
pass  throiip^h,  and  exercise  authority  in  every -direction. 
And  as  the  phenomena  arc  more  accessible,  it  becomes 
easier  for  him  to  exju'rimeiit  on  them,  or  to  observe  them 
with  minuteness  ;  an  inrpiisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is 
encouratxed,  and  he  is  tempted  to  generaUze  the  appear- 
ances of  Nature,  and  refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which 
they  arc  governed. 

LookiuiX  in  this  way  at  the  human  miml  as  affected 
by  tlie  Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkaltle  fact, 
that  all  the  great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within 
and  immediately  adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  as- 
pects are  most  sublime,  most  terril>le,  and  where  Nature 
is,  in  every  respect,  most  dangerous  to  Man.  Indeed 
generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  external  world 
is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This  holds  good 
not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such  as 
mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of 
occasional  phenomena,  such  as  carth(piakes,  tempests, 
hurricanes,  pestilences  ;  allofwiiich  are  in  those  regions 
very  frequent,  and  very  disastrous.  These  constant  and 
serious  dangers  produce  effects  analogous  to  thdse  caused 
by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in  so  far,  that  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination. For  the  peculiar  province  of  the  imagination 
being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is 
unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to 
our  imaginative  faculties.  In  the  ti-oi)ics,  events  of  tliis 
kind  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  fol- 
lows that  in  the  tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to 
trium])h.  A  few  illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ci|)le  will  place  it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  will  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  arguments  based  u\nm  it. 

Of  those  [)hysical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity 
of  Man,  earth(|uakes  are  certaiidy  among  the  most  strik- 
ing, in  regai  d  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also 

TttoI,  it  has 'been  ohm  fed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain-eoeoery 

imbues  the  minds  of  tlie  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  iuventioa  of 
maDjr  Bupentitious  leg^uda.  Alisim's  Ewrope^  yoL  is.  ppw  78,  SO. 
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in  regard  to  their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence. 
There  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  they  are  always  preceded 
hy  atmospheric  changes  which  strike  immediately  at  the 
n«T0U8  system,  and  thus  have  a  direct  physical  tendency 
to  impair  the  iatelbctual  powers.'^  'However  this  may 
be,  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  in 
encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of  thought. 
The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination  even 
to  a  painful  extent,  and«  OTerbalancing  the  Judgment,  pre- 
dii^sesmen  to  superstitious  &ncies.  And  what  is  highly 
curious,  is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blunting  such  feel- 
ings, strengthens  them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  ap- 
pear to  be  more  common  than  in  any  other  coun'tiy,^^ 
erery  succeeding  visitation  increases  the  general  dismay ; 
so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes  almost  insupport^ 
able.^'^    The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown  into  a  timid 

"  l^neaiigrnentation  d'61ectricite  s*y  rnanifeste  aussi  presqiie  toujours, 
et  ils  sont  g^neralemeDt  anuouces  par  le  mugiafiemeut  des  b«8tiaux,  par 
Tinquiftude  des  aninuMix  domestiques,  el  dam  lee  horamee  per  oekte  sorte 
de  iiKihiise  qui,  en  Europe,  pr^odde  les  orages  dans  los  personnes  nervouses." 
Cuvier,  Prog,  du  iScunct»y  vol.  i.  p.  266.  Shoe  also  on  this  *'  Vorgefiihl,"  the 
olMervatioa  of  Ton  Hoff,  in  Mr.  MaHetli  i«luab1e  mmj  on  earthquakes 
{Brit.  AMoc.for  1850,  p.  (38);  aud  the  "foreboding"  in  TschudV*  Peru,  p. 
165;  and  a  letter  in  S'lcholi's  Ilhixtmdoiu  of  the  FAjjhtff^nth  Century,  vol.  iv. 
p.  6*>4.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquake«  and  electricitjr  is 
noticed  in  Jiahewdl**  6Vo/o<7?/,  p.  434. 

iM  '«i>eru  is  more  suhject,  perhaps,  than  any  oilier  country  to  the  tre- 
mendous visitation  of  earthquakes."  M^Culloch'*  (Jeog.  Diet.  1649,  vol.  ii. 
p,  4S9.  Dr.  Tkdradi  {Travd*  in  Peru,  p.  1 62)  says  of  JAam,  '*  at  an  Average 
forty-five  shocks  may  be  counted  on  in  the  jmr,"  8ee  alao  on  the  Peruvian 
earthquakes,  pp.  43,  75, 87,  90. 

***  A  curious  instance  of  aaeodation  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening 
eflTect  of  habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Peru,  p.  1 ''<^),  dcRcribing  ihv  {).'uiic,  pays,  **no 
fioniliarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  ftcliii'^'."  P.*  ak-  {tSnut/t-Sea 
Whaling  Voyage,  Lend,  1839,  p.  205)  writes,  "It  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the 
oftener  the  natives  of  the  plaoe  fim  tboee  vibrations  of  the  earth,  inateiid 
of  becoming  habituated  to  thom,  as  persons  do  who  are  consfcintly  exposed 
to  Other  dangers,  they  become  more  tilled  with  dismay  every  time  the  shock 
is  repeated,  eo  that  aged  people  often  find  (he  t«iTor  a  slight  shoele  will  pro- 

dace  almoet  insupportable."  Compare  D'trtcin"*  Journal,  pp.422,  12;'.  80, 
too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  **  the  na- 
tives are  l^th  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more 
alarmed  by  them.**  WortVn  Mexico,  voL  ii.  pi  55.  On  the  physiological 
eflFects  of  the  fear  caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by 
Osiander  in  Burdach'a  Physiolofjie  comnw  Science  d'OOnrrvation,  voL  ii  pp. 
9tS3,  t84.  That  the  fear  should  be  not  deadened  by  fimiiliarltj.  bat  in* 
creased  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  speculative  reasoners  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence;  and  wo  liud,  in  fact,  that  the  Pyrrhonists 
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and  anxious  state ;  and  men  witnessing  the  most  serious 
dangers,  which  thej  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  oC  their  own  inability, 
and  of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.^^  In  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a 
belief  in  supernatural  interference  actively  encouraged. 
Human  power  failing,  superhuman  power  is  called  in; 
the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feeliugs 
I  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  superstition  is 
I  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.^^  • 
Further  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Eu- 
rope, where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking 
extremely  rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are 
more  ir^uent  and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  great  countries ;  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  super- 
stition is  most  rife,  and  the  superstitious  classes  most 
powerful.  Those  were  the  countries  where  the  cleigy 
first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition 
has  during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold. 
To  this  may  be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of 
the  connexion  between  these  physical  phenomena  and  the 
predominance  of  the  imagination.  Speaking  generally, 
the  fine  arts  are  addressed  more  to  the  imagination ;  the 
sdences  to  the  intellect.^'*    Now  it  is  remarkable,  that 

asserted  that  ol  yinv  a-fia-firn  iraf)  ois  avvf^un  airoTfXolvrm,  nl  ^avfia^uvrm' 
ovd'  o  ^or,  crrt  Kaff  tuupaif  opartu,  Diog.  Jjoert.  de  VitU  Philot.  lib.  ix.  segiu. 
87,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 

Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  m  striking  description  of  an  enrtluiuake  in 
Central  America,  emphatically  sa^s,  '*  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing 
before."  iSUphemtCeiUnUAiuenca,vo\.  '\.^.  '6b::i.  al«io  the  account  of 

the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  an  ewthqnftke,  in  Trantae^tf  Soc^of 
Bombay,  vol.  iii.  p.  O"^,  and  the  note  at  ]>.  10.'. 

***  The  eti'ect  of  eartliuiuvkes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in 
Lyell's  adminble  work,  PrincipUs  <f  QtolUitpj^  p.  492.  Oompmre  a  myth  on 
the  origin  of  earthquakes  in  Beaiuoortf  Hikoire  Criiipie  de  ManieMe,  vol.  i. 
p.  243. 

'**  The  greatest  men  in  Boience,  and  in  laefc  all  very  great  men.  have  no 
doubt  been  remarkahle  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.    But  in  art 

the  ima<??iintinn  filuy^  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science;  and  this 
is  what  i  mean  to  express  by  the  proposition  in  the  text,    jsir  l>Hvid  Brew- 
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all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  the  greatest  sculp- 
'tors,  modem  £urope  havS  possessed,  have  been  produced 
by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peniosulas.  In  regard  to 
science,  Italy  has  no  doubt  had  seyeral  men  of  conspicu- 
ous ability ;  but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion 
small  when  compared  with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  literature  of  those  two  countries 
is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their  schools  have  proceeded 
some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history 
of  the  natural  sciences  a  single  mane  of  the.  highest  merit; 
not  one  man  whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when 
they  are  very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,^^ 
and  by  encouraging  superstitiony  discourage  knowledge, 
may  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  one  or  two  addi- 
tional fihcts.  Among  an  Ignorant  people,  there  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers  to  supernatural 
intervention ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment  being  thus 
arottsed,^^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the  danger 

aler,  indeed,  thinks  tlitttKewton  was  deficient  in  imagination  :  "the  weak* 
neas  of  his  imaginative  powers."  JJnicstfrlt  Li/f  of  Xncton,  18.55,  vnl.  ii.  p. 
133.  It  u  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question  in  a  note ;  but  to  my 
appfdieDmon,  no  poet,  except  Jhaltit  ubA  Shakespeare,  ever  Ind  m  imagi* 
nation  more  MMing  Mkd  more  radadoiM  tban  thai  poaoeied  bj  Sir  Inao 
NewtoQ. 

"Hie  itnuuka  made  bj  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  abwnoe  of  wjtonce  in  Spain, 
might  he  extended  even  further  than  ho  has  done.  See  Ttcknor'n  History  of 
i<}HiioAf,  Litenitxirf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223.  He  says,  p.  237,  that  in  1771, 
the  UuivcrBity  of  Salamanca  being  urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences, 
veplied,  Newton  teaches  nothing  that  would  make  %  good  logician  or 
metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  ^eaoaiiee  do  not  agree  80  well  witii  CO" 
vealed  truth  as  AristoUe  does." 

^  In  AiiaUe  itonwra^w,  vol.  vi.  pp.  35,  36,  there  is  a  good  initanoe  of 
an  earthquake  giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.    See  also  voL  i.  pp>  144- 

and  compare  Colftnan's  Mifthdog^  of  tlu  tiindiu,  p.  17. 
'•^  Se^lbr  example,  Atiaiie  Ritearehei^  vol.  iv.  pp.  5G,  :>7,  vol.  vii  p.  94 ; 
and  the  effect  proiluoed  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  ofh'ecffrftph.  Soeietf^  vol.  v. 
p.  388.  See  also  vol.  xx.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by 
oexius  £mpiricu8,  in  Tennanatm'*  OesdiicJiU  tier  Philo$ophitj  vol.  i.  p.  292 
OoBipare  the  uae  tlM  eleigjr  made  of  a  voleaaio  eraptton  in  louand  {WhoatmCi 
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is  sulunitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Ilindiis  in  the  forests  of  Ma- 
labar and  many  siinilai-  ijistanees  will  (»ceur  to  whoever 
Las  studieil  the  e(»nilition  (»f  barbarous  tribes. Indeed, 
SO  far  is  this  carried,  that  in  some  countries  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  feelings  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy 
"wild-beasts  and  noxious  rej)tile.s;  the  mischief  these  ani- 
mals inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity  they  enjoy.^ 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had 
to  struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the 
tempei-ate  zone,  where  Kurojtean  civilization  has  long  flour- 
ished. The  devastations  of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the 
ravages  of  hurricanes,  tempests,  earthquakes,'^"  and  similar 
perils,  coustautly  pressed  upou  them,  aud  ailected  the  tone 

Htfiory  of  the  Northmen ^  p.  42);  and  see  further  Rnjffes*  HiiMy  ^JmtO, 
VoL  i.  pp.  2!),  274,  and  T^chudi'g  Peni^  pp.  04,  167,  171. 

•*  Tne  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Air.  Edye,  **  worship  aud  re- 
spect L  very  ihiug  from  which  they  apprehend  danj^er.''  JSd^  on  tke  Coatt  of 
MalalHtr,  in  Journ-al  of  Asuttic  SocUtify  vol.  ii.  p.  '<VM. 

Dr.  Prichard  (Phynical  Uislory^  vol.  iv.  p.  iKJl)  says,  "The  tiger  is 
worshipped  by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vioini^  of  the  Oftrrows  or  Garadut.*' 
Conipaie  Trfinmctions  of  AKiatic  t%riefi/,  vol,  lii.  p.  GH.  AnionjT  t''*'  ^:irrow8 
themselves,  this  feehu^  is  so  strong,  that  "  the  tiger's  uose  strung  round  a 
woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great  preservative  in  childbirth.'*  Cote- 
num  's  Mythologif  of  thf  IlitidnA,  p.  321.  The  Seiks  have  a  curious  supersti- 
tion respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  {/Jumps'  Boklmro^  1h34,  vol.  iii. 
p.  140) ;  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  punishment 
for  irreli^Mon.  Buchanan'.i  .loumtjf  lAmtj'A  the  JfytOft,  VoL  U.  p.  385. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  snperstitious  reasons,  njost  nn- 
willing  to  destroy  tigers,  though  thev  cuiuniit  frightful  ra>'age8  MartderiS 
HUiwnf  of  Sumatra^  pp.  149,  &4.  The  Rumian  account  of  the  Kamtsohat- 
kans  says,  "  Besides  the  ahove  niciitioneil  jjoils,  they  pay  a  religious  regnrd 
to  sevei^al  animals  from  which  they,  apprcheud  danger."  (irievr's  JJutorjf  of 
Kamtadieaka^  p.  205.  Bruce  mentions  that  in  Abysnnia,  hyajnas  are  con- 
sidered *'  enchanters;"  and  the  inliabitants  "will  not  touch  the  skin*of  a 
^ysBoa  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a  priest."  Murm^t 
Life  of  linicty  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears  {Ennan^s 
Siheria,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 43);  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  niovetnents  are  well  calculated  to  inspire 
fear,  and  therefore  rouse  the  religious  feeliugs.  The  danger  apprehended 
from  noxious  reptiles  is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  the  ^aidavesta.  See 
Matures  llisfon-t  </i/  ici.-imf,  vol  i.  p.  ?,'<i\  Paris,  1828. 

*"  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  in  1810  an  earthquake  and  voloanic  emption  broke  forth  in 
Sumbawa,  which  shook  the  ground  "  through  an  area  of  lOOO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference," and  the  detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  disUmcc  of  970 
geographical  miles.  SovterviUe's  Cotitiexion  of  t/u  Physical  JScience*^  p.  2B3 ; 
Jlitcheoel^i  Bdigien  of  QtAogyy  p.  190;  Lnf»  SanMok,  p.  10;  BalbewelF* 
Utoloffy,  p.  438. 
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of  their  national  character.  For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was 
the  snnallest  part  of  the  iaconvenience.  The  real  mischief 
was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  the  mind,  associations 
which  made  the  imagination  predominate  over  the  under- 
standing ;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  of  rever- 
enoe  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  which  encouraged 
a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how 
active  this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few 
exceptions,  health  is  more  precarious,  and  disea^  more 
common,  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temperate  ones  Now, 
it  has  been  often  observed,  and  indeed  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men  more  prone  to  seek 
supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  So  com- 
plete is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  ([uail  at  the  sud- 
den approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this 
snbject  the  reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination, 
therefore,  is  uncontrolled.  The  operation  of  natural  causes 
being  brought  to  an  end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed 
to  b^n.  Hence  it  is,  that  whatever  increases  in  any  coun- 
try the  amount  of  daugerous  disease,  has  an  immediate 
tendency  to  strengthen  snpci-stition,  and  aggrandize  the 
imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  This 
principle  is  so  universal,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
the  viilgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fjEital,  and  especially  those 
which  have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In 
Burope  it  used  to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  anger      and  this  opinion, 

*^  In  tlie  Bixteeiitli  crnturv,  "  L<><5  difffretitcs  soctcs  8^^^^o^d^t■(MI^  n^'an- 
moius  a  regarder  les  inal:uli«!.s  graves  ct  daugereuses  comiiit!  uu  etTut  iinmediat 
de  U  poisMOoe  divine ;  id6e  que  Feniel  eontribua  encore  k  r^pandre  davaoo 
ta^e.  On  troiivc  dans  P;iro  pIusit-tiT-s  passages  dc  l:i  Bible,  tit6f  pour  pronver 
qufl  la  coi^c  du  Dieu  est  la  seuk  oauae  de  la  peste,  quelle  sutiit  pour  pro- 
Toqoer  ce  fleau,  et  que  tans  elle  les  oantefli  ^loignees  ne  sftumient  agir." 
^prengel^  IlUtoire  de  hi  .\f^ileciM,  vol.  iii.  p.  1  TJ.  The  winie  loanicd  writer 
8ay«  of  tlio  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  372),  "D'aprbs  I'esprit  g^n6ralcraent  r^- 
paudu  diius  ces  sidles  de  Lmrbarie,  on  croyait  la  lepre  envoy^e  d'une  mauidre 
imnMifttepMrDieu."  See  also  pp.  146,  346,  431.  Bifhop  Heber  nyi  thtt 
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though  it  lias  long  been  dying  away,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct even  in  the  most  civihze<l  countries.'-^'*  Su})erstition 
of  this  Ivind  ^vill  of  course  be  strongest,  either  where  me- 
dical kiiowledge  in  most  backward,  or  where  disease  is 

the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  propertpr, 
beeauae  they  are  objects  of  **  Heaven^  wrath."  /Mer^t  Journeu  throtigh  indta^ 
vol.  ii  p.  330.  On  the  Jewisli  opinion,  sec  />"  Clt'rc,Jitbliotniqu€U/tiirr»eltef 
vol.  iv.  p.  402,  Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  erirly  Christians,  sec  Jf'iuri/^ 
LeaenJes  PUn-urg,  p.  (iS,  Paris,  1843 :  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  "  les 
idees  orientales  revues  par  le  ehrutiaiii8iiie,^what  is  dae  to  the  operation  of 
a  much  wider  principle. 

*"  Under  tlio  influonce  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  tlionlo^cal 
theory  of  disoa^jc  was  bcriously  weakeued  liefore  the  middle  of  the  ncven- 
teeuth  century ;  aud  by  the  middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost  all  it.s  partiams  anionic  scientific  men.  At 
present  it  still  lingers  on  amoi^  the  vulgar;  and  traces  of  it  raav  be  found  iu 
the  writings  uf  thedergy ,  aud  in  the  works  of  other  persons  little  acquainted 
with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  England,  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  the  old  notioTi ;  hut  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  too  strong 
for  such  efforts  to  succeed:  an<l  it  may  be  8iifely  predicted  that  men  will 
never  return  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  fonner 
ignorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite, 
aud  of  their  autaguniiiiu  to  all  scientitic  iuvestigatiou,  1  may  refer  to  a  letter 
written  in  1832  by  Mrs.  Chiant,  a  woman  of  some  aocomplishments,  and  not 
devoid  of  influence,  {Corrf^i-omh  net  of  Mrt.  ^Ir'tnt,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  216, 217),  where  she  states  that  *'it  i^pears  to  me  great  presumption  to 
indulge  BO  much  as  people  do  in  speouUition  and  ooqje^ure  about  a  diasase 
so  evidently  a  pecukar  infliction,  and  different  from  all  other  modes  of  suf- 
fering hitherto  known."  This  desire  to  limit  human  speculation,  is  precisely 
the  feeling  wliich  long  retained  Europe  iu  darkness ;  bincc  it  etlectually  pre- 
vented those  free  inauiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  know- 
ledge we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  ctirious 
iustauce  of  the  trausitiouary  state  through  which  the  mind  was  passing  in 
the  seventeenth  centuiy,  and  hj  which  the  way  was  prepared  !br  tiie  great 
liberating  movement  of  the  next  age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the 
queationj  namely  the  theological  aud  the  scientitic,  adds,  *'aud  it  is  the 
Mss  likefv  timt  these  sweetiing  and  oontagious  maladies  ^oold  be  always 
sent  for  the  punbhment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember  to  have  read 
in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  l)oth  men  and  beasts,  so 
some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  auimals  of  very  Uttle  cousideration 
or  u^e  to  men,  as  eats,  ^c." 

T'poii  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in 
the  coutroversy  about  the  origin  of  the  pbguc,  namely  whether  it  be  natural 
or  supematoral,  neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right  $ 
since  it  is  very  possible  that  some  pestilences  may  break  forth  without 
an  extraordinary,  though  perhaps  not  immediate,  interposition  «>f  Almighty 
Qod,  provoked  by  the  mns  of  men ;  and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced 
by  a  tragical  concourse  c)f  merely  natural  causes."  Dtscoarse  on  the  Air,  in 
Boi/fe^K  W'orl'jt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2HS,  2^!).  *'  Xeither  of  tite  contnulinff  pnrttes  is  alto- 
gelher  in  the  ricflU  f" — an  inhtructive  passiige  towards  understanding  the  com- 
promising ^>irit  of  the  seventeenth  century;  standing  midway,  a.s  it  did,  be- 
tween the  oreduU^  of  the  sixteenth,  aud  tlie  soepticism  of  the  eighfceeuili. 
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raost  abundant.  In  countries  wlierc  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme :  and  evcn^where 
only  one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irre- 
sistible, that,  I  believe,  tlierc  are  no  barbarous  people  who 
do  not  ascribe  to  their  good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extra- 
ordinary diseases,  but  even  many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to 
which  they  ai  e  liable.^ 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfiivour- 
able  influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phe- 
nomena exercised  over  the  human  mind.   For  those  parts 

^  To  the  historian  of  the  humui  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of 
interest,  that  I  shnll  rufer  in  this  note  to  all  tlie  evidt-no-  I  have  Ijeen  able 
to  collect :  and  whoever  will  compare  the  followiug  passaces  mav  satisfy 
Umself  that  there  is  in  every  part  of  the  world  an  innniate  relation  between 
ignoninco  respecting  the  nature  and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the 
bcJief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by  supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured 
hj  it.  Burton^s  Sindhf  p.  146,  Loudon,  18^1 ;  J^Ui/t  Pdifneaian  lUmtreh^t, 
vol.  i.  p.  395,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,  41,  vol.  iv.  pp.  293.  ;?:M,  375;  CuJlrn\  HWib, 
Edinb.  18'27.  vol.  ii.  pp.  11-4,  434 ;  Efqnirol,  .\f<iladi('.i  Mentates^  vol.  i.  pp.  274, 
4b2^  CabauU,  Happorl*  du  Phytique  e(  du  Moral,  p.  277  }  Volne^y  Vouage  en 
S^fne,  vol.  i.  p.  426;  Turner' $  Jimbauy  to  Tiiety  p.  104;  ffym^*  Bmmunif  to 
Ara,  vol.  ii.  p.  211;  Enut'B  Tour  through  ffatcrtn,  pp  282,  283,  332,  333; 
Jienouardf  UiUoire  de  la  Midedne^  vol.  i.  p.  398 ;  Broutsau^  Examen  tUs  I)oc- 
trinu  MtdiadMt  vol  i.  pp.  261,  268 ;  OroWt  Hittorg  ofGreece^  vol.  i.  p.  485 
(compare  p.  251 ,  and  vol.  vi,  p.  213) ;  (iriet'e's  Ilisiorg  of  KamttchatJca,  p.  217 ; 
Jour/yil  of  tSOUift.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  10 ;  Buchanan's  A'orth- American  Indium, 
pp.  25G,  257 ;  HalhU't  yortk- American  Indiam,  pp.  3«,  37,  :388,  393,  394 ; 
Catlin's  Xorth-Anierican  Indians,  vol,  i.  pp.  35  41 ;  Briggs  on  tfie  Aboripiwd 
Tribcg  of  In  U'i,  in  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc.  for  18,V),  p.  172;  TomMtrfionx  of 
iSac.  of  BomlHtg,  vol.  ii.  p.  30 ;  PercimV*  Ceglon,  p.  201 ;  Buchanan's  Journeg 
tktmgh  the  Mgaort^  vol.  ii  pp.  27,  162,  286,  028,  vol  iii.  pp.  23,  188,  263 
(so,  too,  iM.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Anoi/ififirs  de  V Organisation,  vol.  iii.  p. 
380,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  monstrous  births, 
the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — '*de  &  auan  Tintetfention  rap- 
posM  de  la  divinity and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  Burdach, 
Traite  d^  Phgsiologxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Jouriud  of  Utog.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p. 
1 13) ;  EUus  Ilistorg  of  Madag'imir,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225  ;  PrichanPs  PAv- 
aicnl  I  I  {."(orgy  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  v.  p.  492  ;  Journal  ojf  Asiatic  Socictg,  voLul* 
p.  2.30,  vol.  iv.  p.  15s ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  15(1,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
66,  6tt,  74^  vol.  xvi.  pp.  216,  280 ;  Seai^^s  llis-org  of  the  CAurcfty  vol.  iii. 
p.  119 ;  Umwfurd*$  Hutory  of  tht  Indian  Archipdago,  vol.  L  p.  328 ;  Tjm*» 
Sarnirak,  pp.  174.  261;  Cook't  Vogaqfs,  vol.  i.  p.  229;  Mariner's  Tmrqa 
Jdandty  vol.  i.  pp.  194, 360-360,  374,  4:38,  vol.  ii.  pp.  172, 230 ;  Huc'$  Travel* 
in  Tartars  and  7%iba.  vol.  L  pp.  74-77 ;  fUehanUon*s  I^wmU  in  the  Sahara, 
ro\.  L  p.  27;  M*Cylloh*s  Bctearchesy  p.  105 ;  Journal  of  Oeog,  JSoe,  Tol.  i.  p.  41, 
vol.  iv.  p.  260,  vol.  xiv.  p.  37.    And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare  SpencCj 
Origin  of  the  Laics  of  Europe,  p.  322 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p. 
443 ;  PkiUivs  on  Scrofula,  p.  266 ;  Otter's  Life  of  ( 'iirke,  vol.i.  pp.  266,  206, 
which  may  ho  illustrated  hy  the  **  8:\cred"  disease  of  OambjMti  nO  doabt  epi- 
lepsy :  see  ilerodot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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of  Asia  where  tlie  highest  refineineiit  was  roachi'«l,  are, 
fruin  various  physical  causes,  much  more  nnhealtliy  than 
the  most  civilized  parts  of'Euroj)e.^'^  Tliis  fact  alone  must 
liave  pro(hice(l  a  considei'able  efiect  on  the  naiional  cha- 
racter,-'"' and  tlic  more  so,  as  it  was  aided  hy  those  other 
circumstances  whicli  1  have  pointed  out,  all  tendin;^  in  the 
same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  great 
plagues  by  whit  li  Europe  has  at  ditlerent  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  j^art.  proceede<l  from  the  East, 
which  is  their  natural  biithplace,  and  where  they  are 
mt»st  fntal.  Imleed,  of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing 
in  Eur(»pe,  scaicely  one  is  indigenous  ;  and  the  worst  of 
them  were  imj>orted  from  tropical  countries  in  and  after 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

►Summing  uj)  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  tliat  in  the 
civilizations  exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  ima;zinative  faculties,  and 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  reasonint;-  ones.  \\  iih  the 
materials  now  existing,  it  would  be  possible  to  follow  this 
vast  law  to  its  remotest  conse<[uences,  and  show  lu»w  in 
Europe  it  is  opposed  b}""  anothei-  law  diametrically  op- 
posite, and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural 
l»henomena  is,  on  the  wliole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and 
euiboldcu  the  uuderstauding  ;  thus  inspiring  Mau  with 

Heat,  moUiara,  and  oonaequent  rapid  decompostUoii  of  vegetable 
matter,ai«  oertatnly  among  the  causes  of  this :  aiid  to  them  luuy  perhaps  be 
added  the  electrical  stntt-  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  I/cf- 
land's  Medical  JW^te/,  p.  177  ;  ^l/'  WUluun'g  Medical  Kx/yedition  to  the  Nijfery 
pp.  157,  185;  Simor  <  /'  ff/ioloffy,  p.  WOi  l^^jft  ('l,mate  ami  itx  KtuUmie 
Inj{urnce*y  p.  l.>8.  M.  Lt'itolletitT  wiyp,  mthcr  vaguely  {J'liun<>'<")^'-  Mtdicalf^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zones  are  favorables  a  I  cxercice  cum- 
plet  et  rfigulier  dee  ph^nonitaeB  vitaux." 

And  must  have  strengthene  d  the  power  of  the  clergy  ;  for,  as  Churlc- 
Toix  aajs  with  great  frankness,  "  pestilences  are  the  barveste  of  the  miuistera 
of  €k)d."  Smttke^t  Hittor^  of  Bm-Jl,  toI.  ii.  p.  254. 

^  For  evidence  of  tbe  extra-Kuropean  uri^rjii  of  European  diseases,  some 
of  which,  such  as  the  small- pox,  have  p:i.-<>e<l  from  epidemics  into  endemics, 
compare  Enctfclop.  of  the  Medical  fidence*,  Uo,  1847,  p.  7i's  ;  Trati^actioyis  of 
Asiatic  Societif,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .54,  6."i ;  Michaelit  on  the  Law*  of  }!,>.■<,.<.  vol.  iii. 
p.  31. 'J;  SpreiUfe!,  Histoire  de  hi  Mftdecinr^  vol.  ii.  pp.  .3.'.,  I!).*!;  Widlace's 
UiMertation  on  the  SutnUrs  of  Maui-iiulyj>p.  HI,  B'2;  Jiuttumaf  Amst.  172:{, 
pp.  132-135 ;  Sanders  on  the  .Smedl-Pox,  Ediub.  1813,  pp.  3-4 ;  WUk^t  Hut, 
of  the  South  9/ India,  vol.  iu.  pp.  16-81;  Clot-Bey  de  la  Pesie,  Paris,  1840, 
p.  287. 
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confidence  in-  his  own  resources,  and  facilitating  the  in- 
crease of  his  knowledge,  by  encouraging  that  bold,  inquisi- 
tive, and  scientific  spirit,  which  is  constantly  advancing, 
and  on  which  all  future  progi  ess  must  depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the 
way  in  which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization 
of  Europe  has  divei^ed  from  all  others  that  preceded  it. 
To  do  thisi;  would  require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought 
to  which  hardly  any  single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since 
it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  perception  of  a  large  and  general 
truth,  and  it  is  another  thing  to  follow  out  that  truth  in 
all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by  such  evidence  as  will 
satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are  able  to 
discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a  mere 
relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions ;  and 
that  when  the  theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  ex- 
ceptions may  be  innumerable,  and  yet  the  theory  remain 
perfectly  accurate.  The  two  fundamental  propositions 
which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are,  1st,  That  there 
are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the  human 
mind  by  exciting  the  imagination and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  ISurope  than 
in  it.  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably 
follows,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has 
received  the  stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been 
produced;  unless, indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized 
by  other  causes.  Whether  or  not  there  have  been  anta- 
gonistic causes,  is  immaterial  to  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions  just  tttated.  Li 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  generalization  is 
complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave  it  as 
it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erro- 
neously stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those 
who  dislike  the  conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put 
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forward,  it  does  seem  advisable  that  a  few  instances  should 
be  given  of  their  actual  working :  and  I  will,  therefore, 
brieflj  notice  the  effects  they  have  produced  in  the  three 
great  divisions  of  Literature,  Religion,  and  Art.  In  each 
of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  how 
the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the  Aspects  of 
Nature ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry,  I  will 
take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  eadi  side,  and 
compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with 
those  of  the  intellect  of  India :  these  being  the  two  coun- 
tries respecting  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and 
in  which  the  physical  contrasts  are  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India, 
even  during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  re^ 
markable  evidence  of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the 
imagination.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  prose  com- 
position ;  aU  the  best  writers  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poetry,  as  being  most  conp^cnial  to  the  national  habits 
of  tiiought  Their  vrorks  on  grammar,  on  law,  on  history, 
on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on  geograpliy,  and  on  me- 
taphysics, are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are  put  together  a^ 
cording  to  a  regular  system  of  versification.^    The  con- 

^  **  So  verwandelt  dap  pcistifrp  T.fhcii  des  Tliiidti  sieh  in  wahrc  Poesie, 
und  daa  bczcicbuendc  Merktnal  seiuer  trauzcn  Bildung  ist :  Uen-schaft  der 
Einbildungiikraft  ftbor  den  Ventend;  in  gentden  Ocfeniats  mit  der  Bil- 
dung  dv<  Kuropilers,  deren  allpciiKincr  ClKirnlctcr  in  di  r  HcrrsilKift  des 
Verstandes  iiber  die  Einbilduogskraft  besivht.  E&  wird  dadurcb  begrcitiich, 
daai  die  Litentnr  der  Hindvs  vur  eine  poetifdie  let ;  dM  eie  fiberrnoh  ma 
Dichtenvcrlvi-n,  aW  arm  am  wiseenschaftlichen  Schrifteu  sind :  dass  ihre 
heiligcn  Schriftt'ii,  ihre  Gesetzc  und  Sagon  poetisch,  und  grftsstentheils  in 
Versen  geechrieVwn  sind  :  ja  dass  Lehrbucher  der  Grammatik,  der  Heil- 
kunde,  der  Mathomatik  und  Erdbeechreibung  in  Yerficu  verdiiiel  sind." 
Hli<  <h\  n>ll(ju>Kf  Ilililnnff  tier  Himlv.*,  vol.  ii.  p.  <>2fi.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told 
respecting  one  of  their  most  celebrated  metaphjrsical  sirsteus,  that  "the 
best  text  of  the  Sanchja  is  a  diort  treatise  in  verM."  CouhifWike  oftlAe  Pkir 
loiophy  of  th'-  J!{,i<!}i^,  in  TrnrtAact{on.<i  of  A.'<i"fic  Son'dy,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  And 
in  another  place  the.  same  high  authority  says  {A$iaiic  Retearchu,  voL  x. 
p.  439),  '*tlke  uetrioil  treatiMt  on  hw  mid  other  nienoee  am  ahnott  mtirelj 
composed  in  this  easj  verse."  M.  Klaproth,  in  an  analysis  of  a  iSanscrit  his- 
toiy  of  Cashmere,  kws,  **  comnie  presque  toutes  les  aimpositions  hindoues, 
il  est  6crit  en  vers.  "  Journtd  Aaiatu/ne,  I.  n^iie,  vol.  vii.  p.  tt,  Pari-s,  1825* 
See  al6^>,  in  ToL  vi,  pp.  17o,  176^  the  remarks  of  M.  Burnouf :  **  Les  philo- 
sophes  iiidicns,  connnc  s'ils  ne  pouvaient  6chapper  aux  influences  po6tiques 
de  leur  climat,  traiteut  les  questions  de  la  metaphysique  le  plus  abstraite  par 
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sequence  is,  that  while  prose  writino;  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that 
the  Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more 
complicated  than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the 
European  languages.^*** 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature  is 
accompanied  l)y  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit. 
For  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  tliat  in  that  literature 
every  thing  is  calculated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  s/' 
defiance.  An  imagination,  luxuriant  even  to  disease, 
runs  riot  on  every  occasion.  This  is  particularly  seen 
in  those  productions  which  are  most  eminently  national, 
such  as  the  Kamayana,  the  Mahabharat,  and  the  Puranas 
in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geograplii- 
cal  and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few 
examples  of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  au- 
thoritative books,  will  8up])ly  the  means  of  instituting  a 
comparison  with  the  totally  o])posite  condition  of  the 
European  intellect,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed,  even  among  a 
civihzcd  people.^^® 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has 
distorted  truth,  there  is  none  that  worked  so  much 
harm  as  an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  re- 
verence for  antiquity  is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of 

BimiHtiides  et  Tnptnphores. "  Oonipnrp  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  *Me  g^nie  iiidien  si 
poetique  et  8i  religieux and  see  C'oiMtM,  Uut.  de  la  rhilotophUf  II.  s^rie, 
vol. !.  p.  87. 

*^  >Tr.  Yiitcs  says  ff  the  TTiiidiiP,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  "pre- 
sented an  equal  variety  of  pq^tio  compositions.  The  varions  metres  of 
Qrwoe  and  fUrnw  Yatw  filled  Europe  with  astoniahiBeiii;  Irat  irliat  ««• 
these,  oomparod  with  t)ie  extensive  range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  itf  three 
classefl  of  popticnl  writing?"  Yaten  on  Sfivftcrit  .Vlitfmt\o)> ,  in  Asintic  Re- 
searches y  vol.  xx  p.  169,  Calcutta,  18.36.  See  also  on  the  iSanscrit  metrea, 
p.  3S1,  and  an  Essay  by  Ctilebrooke,  vol.  x.  pp.  389-474.  On  the  metrical 
system  of  the  Tedae,  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  Bi^  Veda  Sumhita,  voL  ii. 
p.  136. 

***  In  Barope,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  tliis  Totnme,  the 

©redulity  was  at  one  time  extraordinary;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous, 
and  barbariBm  is  always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  ga- 
thered from  Indian  literature,  will  he  taken  from  the  worin  of  a  lettered 
people,  written  in  a  language  extremely  rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that 
■OBM  oompetent  judges  huve  declared  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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l  easoii,  and  is  merely  the  indulgence  of  ii  poetic  sentiment 
in  l"a\(jur  of  the  remote  and  unknown.  Jt  is,  therefore, 
naliual  that,  in  pciiods  when  the  intellect  was  compara- 
tively speaking-  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been  far 
stronger  than  it  now  is;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  the  feeling  of  j>rogress  will  gain  ground; 
V  so  that  veneration  f(»r  the  past  will  be  succeeded  by  ho|>e 
for  the  iuLure.  liut  formerly  the  veneraiinn  wiia  supreine, 
and  innumerable  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  litera- 
ture and  jiopular  creed  of  every  country.  It  is  this,  for 
instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  witli  their  notion  of 
a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  tilled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stille<l,  and  crimes  were  un- 
known. It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their 
idea  of  the  ]>rimitive  virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and 
of  his  subse(pient  fall  from  that  high  estate.  An<l  it  is 
this  same  principle  which  ditlused  a  belief  that  in  the 
olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more  virtuous  and  happy, 
but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure  of  their  bo- 
dies ;  and  tiiat  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  livetl  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us, 
their  feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  liy  the  imagi- 
nation in  spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the 
strength  of  such  opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one 
of  the  standards  by  which  we  may  estimate  the  predomi- 
nance <»f  the  imaginative  faculties.  Applying  this  test  to 
the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  hml  a  striking  conhrma- 
tion  of  the  conclu.sions  ahead v  drawn.  The  marvellous 
feats  ol"  aiiti(piity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books  abound, 
are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them:  but  there 
is  one  cla.ss  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth 
attcnti(»n,  and  admits  of  beinir  brieflv  stated.  I  allude  to 
the  extraoidinary  age  which  man  was  su|>posed  to  have 
attained  in  former  times.  A  l)elief  in  the  longevity  of 
the  human  race  at  an  early  i)eriod  of  the  world,  was  the 
natural  product  of  those  feelings  which  ascribed  to  the 
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aucieuts  at  universal  superiority  over  the  moderns;  and 
this  we  see  exeinplitied  in  some  of  the  Christian,  and  in 
many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insii^nificint  when  compared 
with  what  is  preserved  in  tlie  liteiatuie  of  India.  On 
this,  a.s  on  every  subject,  the  ima'^ination  of  the  Hindus 
distanced  all  competition.  Thus,  among  an  iniiiiLiisc 
uumber  of  similar  facts,  we  find  it  recorded  that  in  au- 
cieut  times  tlie  duratii;n  of  the  Hfe  of  common  men  was 
80,000  3''ears,"'^^  ami  that  holy  men  lived  to  bo  u}»\vards  of 
100,000.^^^  ?Some  died  a  Httle  sooner,  others  a  UllIc  later; 
but  in  the  most  flourishing  j)eri<>d  of  aiiti(piiLy,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average. -''"^  Of 
one  king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  men- 
tioned tliat  lie  reigned  27,000  years;"-"  while  another, 
called  Alarka,  reigned  ()G,000.^^^  ^I'l^^'y  were  cut  oil"  in 
their  prime,  since  theie  are  several  instances  of  the  early 
poets  living  to  be  about  half-a-million.^'^''  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very  shining  character  in 
Imliau  history,  who  unitetl  in  his  single  person  the  func- 
tions of  a  king  and  a  saint.  This  eminent  man  lived 
in  a  ])ure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed, 
long  in  the  land;  since,  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was 
two  uiiliiou  years  old;  lie  then  reigned  G,30u,UU0  years; 

»i  "  The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years."  Asuaic  HetMrchet,  Tol.  xvi, 

p.  4.'jf),  Calcutta,  ls:i8.  Thi.^  was  likewise  tlie  fstimute  <'f  the  Tibetan 
diviues,  aocoi-diug  to  whom  ineu  formerly  "  purvenaiuuL  a  i  ago  de  OO^OUO 
am.**  Journal  AncUique^  I.B^rie,  vol.  iiL  p.  1^,  Paris,  18S3. 

«  Dqq  Hindu  inacht  dieser  Widerspruch  niciit  verlegen,  da  er  sciue 
Heili;r(.n  1()o,o(K)  Jahre  and  liiDger  lebeu  liiiat."  Rhode,  Rdig,  JiUdungder 
Jhndu.i,  vol.  i.  p,  175. 

in  tiiu  DubUtaa^  vol.  ii.  p.  47|  it  is  sUitcd  of  the  eaiiicht  iuhabituuts 
of  the  world,  that    the  duradon  v/t  human  life  in  this  age  extended  to  one 

hundred  tliuii!<and  commou  years." 

Wilford  {AmUic  Itemtrches^  vol.  v.  p.  242)  says,  *'  When  the  Punitiics 
Hpcak  uf  tbu  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  Accurd- 
ing  to  them.  King  Yudhishthir  reigned  seven-aud-twenty  thousand  years." 

"Fur  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  liundntl  years  no  other  youthful 
monarch  except  Alarka  reigtied  over  the  earth."  Vtuhnn  Punoia,  p.  40S. 

"*  And  sometimes  more.  lu  the  Jisa&y  ou  Indian  Ohrouology  in  H'orJt* 
of  Sir  W,  Jotu»f  vol.  i.  p.  325,  we  hear  of  "a  oonvenation  between  Yalmio 

and  Vyiisa,  two  bards  whose  ages  were  .st  jxuateJ  hy  a  period'of 

861,000  years."   Tikis  passage  is  also  in  A*iatic  JUt^urc/M,  vol  ii.  p.  '<iii'J. 
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having  done  which,  lie  resigned  liis  empire,  and  lingered 
oil  for  loo, 000  years  morc.*^' 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the 
Hindus  refer  every  thini:-  important  to  tlie  most  distant 
periods:  and  they  freipiently  assjtjn  a  date  wliich  is  abso- 
lutely bewildering.^*^  Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called 
the  InMitufes  of  Menu,  is  certainly  less  than  13000  yeara 
old;  but  the  Indian  chronologists,  so  far  from  l>eing  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that  the  sober 
European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes 
were  revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  milliou  years 
before  the  present  era,^*' 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that 
straining  after  tlie  infinite,  and  that  indifi'ercnce  to  the 
present,  which  characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Lulian 
intellect.  Not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  religion  and 
in  art,  this  tendency  is  supreme.  To  subjugate  the  un- 
derstanding, and  exalt  the  imagination,  is  the  universal 
principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theology,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of  their  tem- 
ples, we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects  of 
the  external  world  liave  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they 
strive  to  re})roduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they 
owe  tlie  leading  })eculiai-ities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by 

ni  «  He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  aud  first  saint ;  and  is  there- 
fore entitled  Piftthaina-Raja,  Prathamft  Bhieshftcara,  Pratfiama  Jina,  and 
Prathama  Tirthancara.  At  the  time  of  his  iii:iuf;unitioii  as  killer,  his  age 
was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned  G,3(K),000  years,  aud  then  rtsigiiod  his 
empire  to  his  sous :  and  having  employed  100,000  years  in  passing  through 
the  several  stages  of  {^usterity  and  sanctity,  departed  from  this  world  on  the 
SlUnnut  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada. "  Ai^intic  l{^itenrchex,\o\.  ix.  p.  :{05. 

' '  Speculatiouen  iiher  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  gelauRg,  dass  selbet 
die  Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fiir  eine  Unit&t  mit  63  Nullen,  n&mlidl 
Asanke,  el>en  wcil  die  Berechnun^  der  Weltperioden  diese  cnorme  OrSssen 
nothwendig  niachtc,  dcini  jciic  ciiifacheu  li,(HH)  Jahre  schienen  eincra  Volke, 
welches  su  gerue  die  huchstmogiiche  Poteuz  auf  seiue  Gottheit  iibertrageii 
mi^ftt,  vial  su  geringe  lu  •ejn.'*  BokUt^  dtf  oft*  /iMfMn,ToL  iL  p.  888. 

*  «>•  AV/</  !nx(on/«  IliMory  o/  /rufta,  p.  136,  <*  %  period  ezoeoding  4,390,000 
multiplied  by  six  times  aeventy-one." 
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cumparing  it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In 
Greece,  we  see  a  country  altogethei*  the  reverse  of  India. 
The  works  of  nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startHng  mag- 
nitude, are  in  Greece  far  sniallor,  feebler,  and  in  every 
way  less  threatening  to  man.  In  the  great  centre  of 
Asiatic  civilization,  tlie  energies  of  the  human  race  are 
confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  surroimding 
plienomena.  Besidt-s  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  wliich  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discliarged  mighty 
rirers,  which  no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and 
which  no  Ijridge  has  ever  been  able  to  span.  There  too 
are  impassable  forests,  whole  countries  lined  with  inter- 
rainable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again,  dreary  and 
boundless  deserts;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  feebleness, 
and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  .side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tem- 
pests far  more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe, 
and  of  such  sudden  violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gujird 
•  against  their  effects.  And  as  if  in  those  regions  every 
thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity  of  Man,  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  ex- 
treme south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a 
refuge,  which  is  perhajrs  more  necesJiary  there  thau  in 
any  other  part  of  the  wt)i  ld.^ 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspe<'ts  of  nature  are  so  entirely 
different,  that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  aie  changed. 
Greece,  like  India,  forms  a  peninsula  ;  but  while  in  the 
Asiatic  country  every  thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the 
European  country  every  thing  is  small  and  feeble.  The 
whole  of  Greece  occu})ies  a  space  somewhat  less  than 
the  kingdon)  of  Portugal,-^  that  is,  about  a  fortieth  part 

SvniL's  to  .Iw,  vol.  iii.  p.  27M)  says:  "From  tlie  mouth  of 

the  Gauges  to  Cap«  Comoriu,  the  whole  rauge  of  our  coututcutal  liirritury, 
ther»  i«  not  a  tingle  huboor  oapuble  of  aliWing  riielter  to  %  venel  of  000 
tons  burden."  Indeed,  aooording  to  Percivul,  there  is,  witli  the  exception 
of  Borahay,  no  harbour,  "  either  oti  the  Coromaudel  or  Malabar  ooasta,  in 
which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.**  PereivaF 9  Account 
cf  Cetjbm,  pp.  2,  16, 66. 

Altogether  its  wn  ift  aomewbat  laae  then  that  of  Portugel.'*  OrnUt 
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of  wliat  is  now  callcLl  I liiitlustaii.  --  Situated  in  the  most 
accessihlc  part  of  a  i>ai  iow  sea.  it  had  easy  contact  on 
the  east  with  Asia  Elinor,  on  the  west  witli  Italy,  on  the 
south  with  Eiiyj)t.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less 
numerous  tlian  in  the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate 
was  more  healthy  earthquakes  were  less  frequetit  ; 
Inirricnnes  were  less  disastrous;  wild-heasts  and  noxious 
animals  less  al)undant.  In  re;j;ard  to  the  other  ^reat 
features,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  hijjhest  mountains 
in  Greece  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  Himalaya,  so  that 
nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.--*  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothin*^  approachiui;  those 
iin])osin!x  volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  hut  Nature  is  so  sin^^ulai  ly  sluggish,  that 
neither  in  Northern  nor  in  iSouthern  (Jreece  do  we  find 
any  thing  hevond  a  few  streams,  which  are  easily  forded, 
and  which,  indeed,  in  the  summer  sea^iou,  are  frequently 
dried  up.*^ 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena 
of  the  two  (Mnintries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  <lillercnces 
in  their  mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise 
partly  from  what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  tlie 
mind,  and  partly  from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by 

TTiMory  of  dreen^  vol.  ii.  p.  302;  and  the  same  remark  in  TIi!rIwaU*9  IIi<tor>/ 
of  (Jrtece^  vol.  i.  p.  2,  and  in  Ihemiti  AncinU  livH-e^  lS4'i,  p.  lO.  M.  Heeren 
says,  But  eveu  if  we  add  all  the  islands,  its  Bquare  contents  are  a  third  less 
tluiii  those  of  Portugal. " 

*"  The  area  of  Hindustan  beinff.  accordinjj  to  Mr.  M'CulIocii  {(lenq. 
Diet.  1841),  vol.  i.  p.  U93),    between  1,2U0,<MX)  and  1,:}(K),(KH)  square  miles!" 

In  the  beet  days  of  Qreeoe,  those  alanning  epidemics  by  which  the 
country  was  Rubseqru'iitly  mvapfd,  Avcro  coinpanitivoly  little  known  :  see 
ThirlwaU's  Hittorjf  of  Greece,  vol.  iit.  p.  134,  vol.  viii.  p.  471*  This  maj 
be  owin^  to  large  oosmical  causes,  or  to  the  aiinple  ftuct  that  the  differeot 
forms  of  pe.xtilence  had  not  yet  been  imported  from  the  East  by  actual  con* 
tact.  On  the  vague  accotints  we  pospess  of  tlio  earlier  plagues,  see  Clot-Bnf 
dela  PeMe^  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  4«,  184.  The  relation  even  of  Thucydides 
if  more  satisfactory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologists. 

"^•^  "  Mount  Ouiona,  the  highest  point  in  Gn'ocp,  and  near  its  northern 
boundary,  is  823.9  feet  hi^h.  .  .  .  ^io  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow."  M*C¥tloA*a  Otoff.  Diet.  1649,  vol.  i.  p.  924.  Ck>mpare 
the  tanle  of  mountains  in  Baker's  Memoir  on  N<»rt!i  Crccce,  in  Journal  ^ 
Oeographiad  iiociet^^  vol.  vii.  p.  94,  with  BaktrceW*  (Jeology,  pp.  G21, 622. 

^'  Greece  has  no  navigable  river.'*  Jif*(Mloch*$  Oeo^.  Diet.  toI.  i.  p.  984. 
"  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spnng,  and  dry  oefors 
the  end  of  the  summer."  Orote*t  Hietory  of  Cfreeoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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the  external  worM,  it  was  natui'al  tliat  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  one  of  the  causes  sliDiild  produce  an  alteration  in 
the  eflfects.  The  tendency  of  the  surrounding  plienoniena 
was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear;  in  Greece,  to  o;ive  confidence. 
In  India,  ^[an  was  intimidated;  in  Greece  he  was  encour- 
ajjed.  In  India,  oi)stacles  of  every  sort  were  so  nuniei'ous, 
so  alarming,  and  appai-ently  so  inexplicahle,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  could  only  he  solved  hy  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatui'al  causes.  Those 
causes  heing  heyond  the  ])rovince  of  the  undei'standing, 
the  resources  of  the  imagiiiation  were  incessantly  occu- 
pied in  studyino;  them  :  the  imagination  itself  was  over- 
worked, its  activity  hecame  dangerous,  it  encroached  on 
the  inulerstanding,  and  the  e(iuilil)i-iuni  of  the  whole  was 
destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances  were  fol- 
lowed by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
danwrous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  In- 
dia.  In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  ap- 
palled, and  less  superstitious  ;  natui'al  causes  began  to  be 
studied;  [physical  science  first  became  j>ossible ;  and  Man, 
gra<lually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to 
investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected  in 
those  (It her  countries,  where  the  pressure  of  Nature  trou- 
bled his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas  with  which 
kuowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national 
religion,  must  be  vei-y  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared 
the  popular  creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The 
mythology  of  India,  like  that  of  every  tropical  country, 
is  based  upon  terror,  and  upon  terror  too  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the  universality  of  this 
feelintr  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Himlus,  in 
their  traditions,  and  even  in  tlie  vei-y  form  and  a]>pear- 
ance  of  their  gnds.  And  so  deej)ly  is  all  this  impressed 
on  tlic  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably 
those  with  whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Thus,  for  example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more 
geneial  than  any  other  ;  and  as  to  its  aiitiijuity,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Brahniius 
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from  the  orifnnal  Indiaiia."^^^  At  all  events,  it  is  very 
ancient,  nii<l  veiy  popular  ;  and  Siva  liiniself  forms,  with 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad.  Wo 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are 
connected  images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  ti'opical 
imagination  could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the 
Indian  nund  as  a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of 
snakes,  with  a  human  skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a 
necklace  comj)tJsed  of  human  bones.  lie  has  three  ejes  ; 
the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked  bv  his  being  clothed 
in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wandering  about 
like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
col)ra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation 
of  an  awe-struck  fancy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  some- 
times Kali,  and  sometimes  by  other  names.--"  She  has  a 
body  of  dark  blue  ;  while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red, 
to  indicate  her  insatiate  a|»petite  for  blood.  She  has  four 
arms,  with  one  of  which  she  carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ; 
her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs  loUingl}' from  her  mouth; 
round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her  victims  ;  and  her 
neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  together  in  a 
ghastly  row.^ 

If  wo  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infancy 

"*  See  Stevenson  on  The  AiUi-Iimkiiumiml  Religion  of  thf'  Tfiiulm, 
iu  Journal  of  Atiatic  iSociett/y  vol.  viii.  pp.  331,  332,  336,  33».  Mr.  Wilsoa 
(^Jmrnid^  vol.  fit  £04)  says,  The  prevailing  fonii  of  the  Hindu  rdtgion 
in  the  south  of  toe  peninsula  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  time  before  it  most  probably,  that  of  Siva."  Soc  alfo  vol.  v. 
p.  Bi),  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  **  is  the  only  Hindu  god  to  whom  hunuur 
•18  done  at  KUora."  Compare  Tranaac.  of  Soc.  o/ JSofMoy,  vol.  iii.  p  /i-il ; 
Jleerea\^  AAintic  Xation.*^  iMfl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  MS,  (K!.  On  the  philopopliical  re- 
lation between  the  followers  of  iSiva  and  those  of  Vislmu,  see  liitur  »  Jlitt, 
AmekKt  PkUomphy,  vol.  iv.  pp.  334,  33A ;  and  the  noUoeftUe  fiwt  {Bu- 
chanans yfi/sore,  vol.  ii.  p.  41o).  that  even  tlie  Naiinar  caste,  whow  "proper 
deity"  is  Vishnu,  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Sivm.'*  Ab  to  the 
worship  of  fiiva  m  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  TkiniwdP*  ffiMorjf 
of  Greece^  vol.  vii.  p.  36 ;  and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extrat,  Bohlenj  dot 
alte  Tm/im,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  147,  206,  and  Transac,  oj  AtiOtU  Society^  vol.  U. 
pp.  50,  204. 

So  it  is  generally  stated  by  the  Hindu  thcoL-gians  ;  but  according  to 
Rammohuu  Roy,  Siva  had  two  wiv{»s.  See  H<rin,iii,}iu ,t  f!,,,/ ,  ■,)  fht'  Vtiit^  p.  DO. 

On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  IthoiUf 
Rdiffiom  BUdunff  der  Hindu$,  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Ooleman*»  Mwtdogy  of  the 
Hhi'lus,  pp.  G3,  0-2  ;  Bohhn,  das  al(e  Indien^  vol.  i.  p.  207  ;  Ward's  /Mi'//oii 
of  tii0  Hindoot,  voL  i.  pp.  xxxvii.  27,  146 ;  I'ransac.  of  iiociety  of  Bonibaj/, 
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of  its  religioD,  not  the  fomtest  trace  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  this.  For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being 
less  almndant,  the  expression  of  terror  was  less  common. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  in- 
corpmie  into  thdr  religion  those  flings  of  dread  na- 
tural to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  A^tic  civilization 
"WBB  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their  deities  ; 
the  tendency  of  Greek  diiUzation  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Rindostan  all  the  gods  had  something 
monstrous  about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma 
with  five  heads,  and  the  Uke.^  But  the  gods  of  Greece 
were  always  represented  in  forms  entirely  human.^  In 
that  country,  no  artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he 
had  presumed  to  portray  them.  in. any  other  shape.  He 
migbi  make  them  stronger  than#  men»  he  might  make 
them  more  beautiful ;  but  still  they  must  be  men.  The 
analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  excited  the  religi- 
ous feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fiital  to  those 
of  the  Hindus. 

Tins  difference  betiween*  the  artistic  expressions  of 
the  two  religions^  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar 
difference  between  their  theological  traditions.  In  the 
Indian  books,  the  imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the 
feats  of  the  gods;  and  the  more  obviously  impossible 
any  achiev^nent  is^  the  greater  the  pleasure  with  which 
it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek  gods  had  not 
only  human  ibrm%  but  also  human  attributes,  human 

iro1.i.  pp.  sis,' 881.  Oonpire  ihe  eoitoof  Mooont  ofuKinuige  mmumi. 
to  repragent  Mnhxteo,  in  Jcumei^AriaUqiUi  L  iM,  vol.  L  p.  35^  Fuis, 

1622. 

^  Hard  on  the  RdUfien  ^  the  Hindoos^  vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  Tramae.  of  Society 
yil9miajy,ToI.i.p.8S£  Cimipan  the  g|«M  in  the  IXiMiteis  ^ 

**    The  Greek  gods  were  fbcmed  like  men,  with  greetlj  Inereesed 

powei-s  Jiiid  faculties,  and  acted  aa  mcu  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  l)tit 
with  a  dignity  and  energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection. 
The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  though  endued  with  human  patrions, 

have  always  something  monstrous  in  tlicir  appearance,  and  wild  and  capri- 
cious in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  various  colours,  red,  yellow,  and  hlue ; 
some  have  twulvc  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  They  are  often  enraged 
without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive. "  EhJntutone'g  Hutorjf  ^ 
India^  pp.  JKi,  97.  Sec  also  Kr$kin^  on  th^  TnnjJt  of  Kl'phanta,  in  TrantOC 
of  Soc.  of  Bombai/f  vol.  i.  p.  246 ;  and  the  JJabistan,  voL  i.  p.  cxi. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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pur.^suits,  ami  liiinian  ta.ste.s.*'^^  Tlic  men  of  Asia,  to 
whom  every  ol)ject  of  nature  was  a  source  of  awe,  ac- 
quired such  habits  of  reverence,  that  they  never  dared 
to  assimilate  their  own  actions  with  the  actions  of  their 
deities.  The  men  of  Euruj>e,  encoura<^ed  by  the  safety 
and  inertness  of  the  material  world,  did  nut  lear  to  strike 
a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have  shrunk  had  they 
lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country.  It  is  thus, 
that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  diticrent  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass 
from  one  creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized 
their  observations  upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  ap- 
plied them  to  the  gods.-'^-  The  coldness  of  women  was 
figured  in  Diana  ;  their  beauty  and  sensuality  in  Venus  ; 
their  pride  in  Juno  ;  their  accomplishments  in  Minerva. 
To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith  ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a 
poet>  sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was 
a  wanton  boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ; 
Jupiter  was  an  amorous  and  good-natured  king  ;  while 
Mercury  was  indifferently  represented  either  as  a  trust- 

***  *'  la  the  nuiterial  polytheism  of  other  leading  aacieut  uatious,  the 
BgTptiaiis.  for  example,  the  tncanutioD  of  the  Deity  wm  ebieflj,  or  ezda> 

sively,  confined  to  animals,  monsters,  or  other  fanciful  ( mi  l  in-  

In  (treece,  ou  the  other  haud,  it  was  au  almost  neoeseary  result  of  the  spirit 
aud  grace  with  which  the  deities  were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  thej 
should  also  be  burdened  Mrith  human  interests  und  ])afi8ion8.  Heaven,  like 
earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades  and  professions,  its  marriages, 
intrigues,  divorces."  Mure  t  Hi^orif  of  tlif  LiUrature  of  A/tcieni  Hretce^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  471,  472.    8o,  too,  Tenneinann  {CtutMekU  der  rhili>soj>hie^ 

vol.  iii.  p.  4lS>)  :  "Ditsc  (totter  hal)en  Menschenjrestalt  Haben  die 

Gutter  aber  uicht  uur  nten»cliliche  Uestalt, souderu  auch  eiueu  meuschlichen 
Kdrper,  so  sind  sie  als  Mensehen  auoh  denadben  UnvoUkommenhdten, 
Kraukheiten  und  dem  Toile  iintorw>>rfen  ;  dieses  strcitet  mit  dem  Begriffe** 
i,t.  of  £piouru8.  Compare  (Jrote's  Hutor\j  of  d' recce,  vol.  i.  p.  696  :  **  The 
mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  goos,  heroes,  and 
men,  so  confounded  together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  disthunuBh  to 
which  class  any  individual  name  belonged."  See  also  the  oompuunt  of 
Xenophanes,  in  MiiUer'g  NUt.  of  Lit.  of  Greece,  London,  185(5,  p.  251. 

*"  The  same  remark  apolies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  tliey  lirst  aimed 
at  in  the  statues  of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  Thin  is  well  put  in  Mr.  Qrote's  iiap<fftaiit  work,  Muborjf  of  (Jrmt, 
voLiv.  pp.  133, 134,  edit.  1&47. 
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\Yorthy  messeuger,  or  eke  as  a  commou  aud  notorious 
thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human 
forces  towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  anotlier 
pecuHarity  of  tlie  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece 
we  for  the  tirsc  time  meet  with  hero-woi'ship,  tliat  is,  the 
deification  of  mortals.  Accordin  ir  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down,  this  could  not  he  expected  in  a  tropical  c'lvi" 
lization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Xature  filled  Man  with 
a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian 
religion  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,'-'^ nor 
to  the  Persians,^"^  nor,  so  far  «'is  I  am  aware,  to  the  Ara- 
bians.^'* But  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  luimblcd,  and, 
as  it  were,  less  eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought 
more  of  his  own  })owers,  and  human  nature  did  not  fall 
into  that  discredit  in  which  it  elsewhere  sank.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  deification  of  mortals  was  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very  early  pei  iod 
in  the  history  of  Greece  and  this  has  been  found  so  \ 
natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  alter-  ! 


"  But  the  worship  uf  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  qrstem."  CWtf- 
hrooke  on  thi  VeJiLS,  'n\  A.'dtUtv  /Cejt^arc/its,  \ol.  viii.  p.  495. 

^  Mackay^s  IMigiotu  /J«?rfo/»»j*>j/,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  Lond.  1850.  Compare 
Wllf.-i„so)i'.<  .[lixifiit  JC'/'/pfians,  vol  iv.  pp.  148,318;  aud  Matter^  Ifutoire 
lie  VL'cUt  iV Altxai^rity  vol.  i.  p.  2  ;  the    culte  des  grands  homineS|"  which 
altertrardfl  arose  in  Alexandria  {MaUert  vol.  L  p.  54),  nraai  have  been  owing 
to  Qreek  influence. 

There  are  uo  iudicatiouB  of  it  iu  the  ZendaveBta  i  and  Herodotus 
•aya,  that  the  Feniaiii  were  nnlifce  the  Gieek%  in  «>  &r  aa  they  diabeUerml 
in  a  god  having  a  human  form ;  book  i.  olwp.  ozzxi.  toL  L  p.  306 :  •£« 

*"  I  au)  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  couuectiii|(  this  worship  with 
the  old  Anibian  religion;  and  it  waa  certainly  noit  alien  to  tlie  ^irit  of 

Mohammedanism. 

Mure'*  IliitoTif  of  the  LiUniture  of  (Jreece,  vol.  i.  pp.  2d,  5(X),  vol.  ii. 
p.  402 1  very  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Cole- 
ridge ;  JAtirary  Hmxains.  vol.  i.  p.  IH.5.  Thirlwall  {Histori/  of  (irtrre,  vol.  i. 
p.  2(j7)  admits  that  the  views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of 
beroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearly  discernibfo  in  the  Homeric  poems."  Com- 
pare Cmlicorth's  Intellectual  S'/ntein,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  372.  In  the  Cratylus, 
flhap.  xxxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asking,  Ovk  oltr&a  Sn  ^fuOtoi  ot  rfpwt ; 
PkUonit  Ojxm,  vol.iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  bond.  1826.  And  in  the  next 
century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  friend  Rephasstiou  the  right  of  beil^ 
wotibipped  as  a  hero."  QrvUMMuti9ryQ/Qrmoe,'wiL^T^2a». 
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wards  renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Other  circumstances,  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, are  gradually  eradicating  this  form  of  idolatry ; 
but  its  existence  is  worth  obserTing,  as  one  of  the  innu- 
merable iUustrations  of  the  way  in  which  European  dyi- 
Hzation  has  diverged  from  all  those  that  preceded  it.^ 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt 
the  dignity  of  Man,  while  in  India  eyery  thing  tended  to 
depress  it.^  To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Greeks  had  more  respect  for  human  powers;  the 
Hindus  for  superhuman.  The  first  dealt  more  with 
the  known  and  available ;  the  other  with,  the  unknown 
and  mysterious.^  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the 
imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  0})})res8ed  by  the 
pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost 
its  supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  imagination  was,  in  some  degree,  tempered  and  con- 
fined by  the  understanding.  Not  that  its  strength  was 
impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished.  It  was  broken-in 
ana  tamed ;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its  follies  were 
chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have  ample 
proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which  have 
survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying 
the  reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination. 

Th«  adontioii  of  the  detd,  «id  pMiioiilarlj  tiie  ■dorttkm  of  martyrs, 

was  one  great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the 
MaDichicans  (BeatuoiMre,  JUtttoire  Criti^  de  Maniekie,  vol.  i.  p.  31 H,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  651 , 669) ;  and  H  !■  «a^  to  nndarttaad  how  abhorrent  sach  a  practioe 
moat  have  been  to  the  Penian  heretioa. 

^  M.  C(mpin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenions  work  {Ifhtoirr'  de  la  PhUo- 
tophie,  II.  s^ric,  vol.  i.  pp.  183-187),  has  some  judicious  observations  on  what 
be  eaUa  **  r^poque  de  llnfini*'  of  the  East,  oontraated  with  that  'Mq  fhii,** 
which  began  in  Europe.  But  as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only 
admits  the  grandeur  of  nature,  overlooking  those  natural  elements  of  mya- 
tery  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentimeuts  were  constantly  excited 

***  A  leanied  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  hav«  made  sadi  eflbrte 

as  the  Hindus  **  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvable,  inex- 
haustible, incomprehensible.''  Troyer'*  Prdiminarjf  Discourse  on  the  Da- 
toloii,  vw.  i.  p.  oviiL 
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Whether  or  not  the  bahmce  was  accurately  adjusted,  is 
another  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment 
was  more  nearly  arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  pre- 
vious civilization.-"*^    There  can,  I  tliink,  be  little  doubt 
that,  notwithstanding  what  was  etlected,  too  much  autho- 
rity  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  that  the  / 
purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never  have 
received,  sufficient  attention.    Still,  this  does  not  afi'ect  i 
the  great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  / 
which  tliis  deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  • 
wdiich  there  was  a  deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  j  \ 
test  all  opinions  by  their  consonance  with  human  reason,  \ 
and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of  Man  to  judge  for  himself  j 
on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and  incalculable  im-  ( 
porta  nee. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms 
of  the  preceding  compari.son,  because  our  information  re- 
*  specting  those  countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been 
most  carefully  arranged.  But  every  thing  we  know  of 
the  other  tropical  civilizations,  confirms  the  views  I  have 
advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced  by  the  Aspects 
of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  excavations 
have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India, 
a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.^  Neither 

**i  Tliis  ig  notieed  by  Tennemaim,  who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to 
aacertain  the  cause:  *'  Die  Einbildungskraft  desOriechen  war  schopferisch, 
sie  scbuf  in  seiaem  Itinera  ueue  Ideeuwclten  ;  aber  er  wurde  dowb  uie  ver- 
leitet,  die  kk«liaohe  Welt  mit  der  wirklich«n  sn  TerweohMln,  w^l  tie 
immer  m>t  eintm  richtigen  Verstande  und  gesunder  Beurtheilungskraft 
▼erbunden  war."  Uf^^UcJue  der  FUiiatophie,  vol.  i  p.  8;  and  vol.  vi. 
p.  490,  he  says,  *'  Bei  aUen  diesen  MEnffetn  und  Fehlem  aind  dooh  die 
Oriecheu  die  eiuzige  Naticni  der  alteu  Welt,  wclche  Sinn  fixr  Wisseuschaft 
hatte,  und  zu  dieaem  Bchtife  furschte.  Sie  ha1>en  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen, 
und  den  Weg  zur  Wiascjihchuft  geebuet."  To  the  same  effect,  iSjirengd, 
Hittoin  «U  l<i  M>'<h'ciiUf  ynA.  i.  p.  215.  And  on  this  difference  between  the 
Eastern  find  the  European  inina,  see  Matter,  HiMoif  <lu  (nio^tttcUmf,  vol.  i. 
pp.  18,  SWa,  2;i4.  So,  too,  Kant  {Loyii;  in  Kant's  Werie,  vol.  i,  p.  3oO), 
'*  CTnter  alien  Ydlkern  haben  alio  die  (rnechen  erst  augeiiuigen  zu  philo- 
sophireu.    Deun  sie  zuerst  versucht,  niclit  an  dem  Leitfaden  der 

Bilder  die  Veruunfterkeuutuisse  zu  cultiviren,  sonderu  in  abttracto;  statt 
dMi  die  ttideren  VSlkor  sieh  die  Begrfffe  immer  nur  dnreii  Bilder  »»  eon^ 
erdo  verstundlich  zu  rnachen  suchten." 

M  xhtUy  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Oopaa,  "  The  intention  of  the  sculptor 
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there,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the 
people  desire  to  represent  their  deities  in  human  forms, 
or  ascribe  to  them  human  attributes.    ViVcn  their  temples 
are  huge  buildings,  often  constnicted  with  great  skill,  but 
showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress  the  mind  with  fear, 
and  ((flering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lighter  and  smaller 
structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for  religi(»us  pur- 
poses.   Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do  we  see 
the  sa^ue  principle  at  work ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  mf)re  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while 
the  safety  of  the  European-  civilization  was  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  finite.    To  follow  out  the  conseciuences  of 
this  great  antagonism,  it  would  be  necessary  to  indicate 
how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the 
deductive,  are  all  connected  ;  and  are  opposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the  analytic,  and  the 
inductive.    A  complete  illustration  of  this,  would  carry 
me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  \v<»uld  per- 
haps exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge:  and  ^ 
I  must  now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I  j 
am  conscious  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may,  ' 
nevertheless,  suggest  t<.)  liim  materials  for  future  thought,  ' 
and,  if  I  might  indulge  the  hope,  may  open  to  historians  [ ' 
a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that  every  where  the  hand  [ 
of  Nature  is  u])on  us,  and  that  the  history  of  the  human  I 
mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it  the  i 
history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 

teems  to  hftve  been  to  ezeito  torror.**  S^htn^»  Cenind  AmerieOf  toI.  f. 

p.  152  ;  at  p.  IT)'),  **  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's 
head."  At  Mayapan  (vol.  iii.  p.  133),  *'  representations  of  human  figures, 
or  animals  with  hideous  featunjs  and  expressions,  in  producing  which  the 
skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  espended Mia  again,  p.  412,  **  un- 
natural and  grotesque  fiuNe." 
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NofB  36  to  p.  66. 

At  these  viewB  have  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  inde* 
pendent  of  their  physiological  value,  I  will  endewour,  in  thUi  note,  to  for- 
tify them  still  furtlier,  by  showing  that  the  connexi<ui  between  carbonized 
food  and  the  respiratory  functions  may  bu  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of 
the  niiiiiial  kittgdomu 

Tiie  gland  most  iiniversal  among  the  different  cla/Jses  of  animals  is  the 
liver;*  and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  supertluous 
oerbon,  which  it  Mscomplishes  by  secreting  hile,  •  highly  carbonised  fluid.* 
Now,  the  connexion  between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  fiiricti'nis  is 
highljr  curious.  For  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall  hud 
that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always  compensatory ;  that  ia  to  nj, 
when  one  organ  is  small  ami  inert,  the  other  is  large  and  active.  TbUB, 
reptiles  have  feeble  lungs,  ])ut  a  considerable  liver;*'  and  thus  too  in  fishes, 
which  have  no  lungs,  iu  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the  liver 
is  often  enormous.'  On  the  other  hand,  insects  have  a  very  large  and  COm- 

Elicated  system  of  air-tubes;  but  their  liver  is  minute,  and  its  ftuictious  are 
abituiilly  sluggisli.*  If,  instead  of  comparing  the  ditlereut  classes  of  aui< 
mab,  we  compare  the  different  stagea  through  wnioh  the  same  aniniial  paases, 
we  shall  find  further  confinnation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For 
the  law  holds  good  even  before  birth since  iu  the  unborn  infant  the  lungp 
have  scarcely  anjr  meAiw^f  bat  thera  ia  an  immensa  lif«r»  which  la  fnll.cf 
cnatgjr,  and  pooia  out  bib  In  proftirion.'  And  so  inTtriable  ia  this  relation, 

*  "  The  most  eoaatiiit  fflutA  in  the  wdmal  Idiigdom  is  Kb*  liver."  Otmf*  C^mp.  Jm^. 

p.  37n.   S.'p  al"».>  BMitr,}^  Anat.  04».p,  18.  and  Burdach.  Traiti  de  PhytioL  vol.  n.  p.  .180. 
KnrJach  !»iiyH,  "  II  «-xi«<t«'  dans  prenqne  tout  If  rt^t;ne  aniuial  ;"  and  the  latest  resvarcbea 
hare  dctertt^d  the  rudiments  nf  a  liver  cv.  n  m  t!t>'  I'ntuzoa  and  Rotifoik  RgWttt  J9ltm'» 
.  Awmml  Kingdtm.  IKAQ.  p.         and  Oaen  t  Inrertfbrnia,  IH-Vi,  p.  1U4. 

*  UntU  the  analysiH  mad*  bf  Deniarvav  in  lH.t7,  hardly  any  thing  wa«  knonrn  of  the 
oompoaition  of  bile ;  bat  this  aocomplisbed  ohemiHt  aacertained  that  ita  esMential  ooii* 
Riituent  is  eholeate  of  soda,  and  that  the  choleio  acid  eontaina  nearly  sixty>three  per  oant 
..f  r  .ri  n    r  oipar.  Tktmttm't  Amimi  Cktmktfw,  pp.  M,  60, 41%  Wn,  with  tUmtrn't  Ckf 

mulry^  vol.  li.  p[i.  17  'il. 

*  "  The  siz<-  of  the  lirer  and  the  qvSBtity  of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
foantigr  of  the  food  and  Arequenoj  of  eatins ;  bat  inrersely  to  the  sum  and  perfection  of 
the  Innoa. ....  The  liver  {•  proportionately  larger  in  reptUea,  which  liave  lungn  with 
Uujfe  CeUa  inCWtaMr  Mfrjipilly  rarhoni/.ing  tin*  nlrMid."  (tuoifii  Sludff  qf  SIfdiciut.  IXMft, 
Vrtl.  I.  pp.  Jt^,  B*.  '  'uri-r,  }',tj]ue  Animal,  vol  il.  p.  2,  on  "  la  i)etit«'ase  des  vaiflseaux 
pnlrnoiiaircs'"  of  r«-ptili>s. 

*  Canu\  Comparaliv*  Am*lomy,  voL  ii.  p.  230;  Grant' i  Comp.  Anat.  pp.  ^HA, 
Blfmit  Jonm'i  Animal  A'jNfdbai,  p.  640. 

'  Indeed  it  haa  been  eappoaed  by  M.  Gaede  that  the  "Taisaeaas  biliaires"  of  aome 
in)»«>c(«  were  not  **  a^criteurs ;  but  this  opinion  app«!*r8  to  be  erroneous.  See  Latreille, 
in  r '(iriVr,  lUgnt  Animal,  vf>l,  iv.  pp.  ,11(7,  21>H. 

'  "  ]jA  predominance  du  foic  avant  la  naiaaance"  is*  notici^d  hy  Hichat  {Anatomit 
G4n4raU,'w\.  iL  u.  272),  and  by  many  other  physioIugiHta  ;  )>ut  l)r.  Kiliotaon  appears  to 
have  hewi  one  of  the  first  to  nndarataad  a  ftot,  the  eiplaoation  of  which  we  might  trainlf 
aeefc  fir  in  the  earlier  writers.  "  The  hypotlietds,  that  one  ffivat  nee  of  the  liver  was,  Hke 

that ef  the  lungs,  to  removi^  rarhon  from  tin-  "vsN  in,  with  this  dirt'i  r.  Tir>'.  tliat  th*-  altera- 
tlonof  the  capacity  of  the  air  cauK«-d  a  ri  fcption  of  caloric  into  ih'  l-t  M,.),  in  the  <  i»«*f  of 
the  longs,  while  th<>  hepatic  excretion  takes  place  without  intnxlnctiun  oi  <  alunc,  >Mi.<<,  I 
rscoUeoti  a  great  faronrita  with  bm  when  astiideat .  —  The  lieidelherg  profeesors  have 
•ddeeed  many  argumenla  to  Ike  aane  eflhek  In  the  f«tiis,  for  whote  tetnperatmw  the 
molhtT  H  lifnt  must  ho  Bufflcient,  the  luii>r«  perform  no  function ;  hut  the  liver  ia  of  great 
aixe,  and  bile  ia  secreted  abundantly,  ao  that  the  meconium  accumulatea  oonaiderabljr 
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that  in  man,  the  Ufw  it  the  first  organ  whieh  is  Ibrmed ;  it  is  preponderant 

during  the  whole  period  of  fteUil  life;  hut  it  rapidly  diminishes,  when,  after 
birth,  the  lungs  cotne  iuto  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  ooiupeiuadou  is  eeta- 
blished  in  the  sjstem.i 

TImm  fiMti^  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great 
moment  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch 
M  the  liver  and  lungs  arc  compensatory  in  the  history  of  their  organisation, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  also  oompensatory  in  the  Amotions  they 

Krfonn  ;  and  that  what  is  U  ft  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accotnphslurd 
,  the  other.  The  liver,  thotufore,  fulfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches 
us,  of  deoarboniung  the  evstem  by  secreting  a  earboniied  fluid,  we  shunld 
expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence,  that  the  lungs  would 
be  liliewise  decarbonizings,  in  other  words,  we  should  expect  that  i^  from 
any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  in  remedj- 
ing  the  evil.  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs;  so  that  the  connexion 
between  a  carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  beiu^, 
as  some  assert,  a  crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  adentific  thet>ry,  and  is 
corrolwrated  not  only  by  chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  even  by  the  observation  of  embryological  pheuomeua. 
The  fiewn  of  Idebig,  and  of  Ms  followers,  are  indeed  supported  by  so  many 
analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts  of  nur  knowledge,  that 
nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalisation,  or  an  incapacity  for  dealing 
with  krge  specuUtive  truths,  can  enlain  tihe  hoatUity  directed  against  con- 
clusions which  have  been  giaduallY  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since  Lavoi- 
sier, seventy  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  eumhination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  30,  31,  35),  I  have 
considered  the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  uninial  heat,  at  a 
length  which  will  appear  tedious  to  readers  uuinteret>ted  in  physiological 
pursuits;  but  the  investigstion  has  beoome  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  raised  by  experimenters,  who,  not  having  studied  the  subject 
comprehensively,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it.  To  mention  what,  from  the 
ability  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  this.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  volume  {Phi/tioloffical  luMurc/uKf 
1661)  containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and  nib- 
bits,  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  bv  the  nervous  system  than  bv 
the  respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  suigeon.  into  all 
his  details,  I  may  t>e  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of 
history,  no  great  physiological  truth  has  ever  vet  been  discovered,  nor  has 
any  great  pliysiological  fidlacy  been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments 
on  a  single  class  of  animals;  and  this  is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  cru- 
cial instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  deal  with  resisting 

during  the  latu^r  months  of  pref^aucj."  Et!lolf>n'$  Human  Phyyi'.h'gy,  HIO,  p.  \ifZ.  In 
LfpelMier'i  Phytiologie  Medtcale,  vol.  i.  p.  4tXi,  m.I.  ii.  pp.  \\,  .'»4t),  'jVI,  all  thia  ii>  widly 
eonfuxed. 

f  "  'fhe  liver  is  the  flnt-fbtined  orgsa  in  the  entbiTo.  It  is  developed  from  the  sli- 
nentary  canal,  sncl  at  about  the  third  week  flUa  the  whole  aMoneii,  and  te  one-half  the 

weiRht  of  the  t  ntin-  enilin-o  At  birth  it  is  of  rery  large  sire,  and  occupies  the  whole 

upper  part  of  the  uhilomen  The  Irvtr  diminiiiheH  rapidly  after  hirtli,  proh»bly  ft-om 

obUterMlioii  of  the  iimbiliciU  vein."  Wilton't  Human  Anatomff.  1n.i1.  p.  Compurc 
Burdack't  Phif»iol«fi€,  toL  iv.  p.  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  m  e)itldhood, "  Get  orgaoe 
emit  Bvee  mtenr,  anrtovt  eoDparatirenient  miz  ponmons ;  le  rHp]K)rt  de  eevx*ei  an  Ibis 
4tant  k  pea  pre«  de  1 :  3  avant  la  reapirution,  il  ^tait  de  I :  I'Bti  apre«  retablissement  de 
ceite  demi^re  fonction."  Se«  aluo  p.  S>1,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  488;  and  on  the  predominaaoe 
oflhelivi-r  in  fintal  life,  see  the  remarks  of  S.  i  res  (<jfo>ffnty  Saiut  Iliiairr,  AnomMm  dt 
l'Urgaui»aii9»,  voL  it.  p.  11),  whose  generalissUuu  is  perhaps  s  Utile  preuiauure. 
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ftod  fiving  bodies  and  partly  hemxm  every  experiment  prodnoee  an  almor- 

mal  condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  o{K*mtion  of  which  is  in- 
calculable ;  uitless,  as  often  happens  in  the  iaurgauio  world,  we  oau  control 
the  whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  oi^gauic 
workiy  namely,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  fiir  as  we  ave  avhure^  no 
nervous  system,  but  nevertheless  possesses  he  it ;  and  wc  nmreovcr  know 
that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen  and  carbon  (see  note  tu  chapter  ii.). 
3(i.  Tliiit  the  evidence  of  travellers  respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and 
the  diflforent  quantities  of  food,  used  in  hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones>  is 
explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical  theories  of  the  origin  of  animal 
heat*  bat  Is  iniespliaablo  by  the  theoiy  of  tbe  nemua  origin  of  neat 
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CHAPTER  III. 

EzUniTAXION  OP  THB  MbTHOD  W FLOTSD  BT  MXTAPBTgTCIAVS  rOR 

sispovKniNo  Mental  Lavs. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish 
two  leading  facts,  which,  unless  they  can  be  impugned, 
are  the  necessary  basis  of  universal  history.  The  first 
fiict  IB,  that  in  the  civilizations  out  of  Europe,  the  powm 
of  nature  have  been  far  greater  than  in  those  in  Europe. 
The  second  &ct  is,  that  those  powers  have  worked  im- 
mense mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them  has 
caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought, 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame 
the  imagination.  So  &r  as  the  experience  of  the  past 
can  guide  us,  we  may  say,  that  in  all  the  extra-European 
dvilizations,  these  obstadee  were  insuperable ;  certainly 
no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them.  But  Europe, 
being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the  other 
quarters  of  the  wond — being  also  in  a  colder  region, 
having  a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and 
displaying  in  all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater 
feebleness — ^it  was  earner  for  Man  to  discard  the  super- 
stitions which  Nature  suggested  to  his  ima^nation;  and 
it  was  also  easier  for  him  to  effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just 
division  of  wealth,  but  something  nearer  to  it,  than  was 
practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subor- 
dinate nature  to  man ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man 
to  nature.  To  this  there  are,  in  bELrbarous  countries,  se- 
veral exceptions;  but  in  civilised  countries  the  rule  has 
been  universal  The  great  division,  therefore,  between 
European  civilization  and  non-European  civilization,  is 
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the  basis  of  the  philosopliy  of  history,  since  it  suggests 
the  important  consideration,  tliat  if  we  would  understand, 
for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal  world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced 
man  more  than  man  has  influenced  it.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  would  understand  the  history  of  a  country  like 
France  or  England,  we  must  make  man  our  piinci])al 
study,  because  nature  being  comparatively  weak,  eyery 
step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased  tlie  dominion  of 
the  human  mind  oyer  the  ao^encies  of  the  external  world. 
Even  in  tliose  countries  where  the  power  of  man  has 
reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still 
immense  ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion, l)ecause  our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so 
much  to  control  nature,  as  to  foretell  her  moyenients,  and 
thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils  she  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have  been,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  averac^e  duration  of  life  constantly 
becomes  loni!;er,  and  the  number  of  inevitalile  dangers  / 
fewer  :  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  ^ 
the  curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with 

ft.' 

each  other  closer,  tlian  in  any  former  period  ;  so  that 
while  ajjparent  hazards  are  multiplied,  we  find  from  ex- 
perience that  real  hazards  are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 
If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the 
primary  cause  of  its  superiority  over  other  j)arts  of  the 
world,  we  must  resolve  it  into  the  encroachment  of  the 
mind  of  man  upon  the  organic  and  inorganic  forces  of 
nature.    To  this  all  other  causes  are  subordinate.^  For 

I  This  dimhratioo  of  cuoaltiefi  it  uodonbtedljooe  oautet  thougfa  a  slight 
one,  of  the  inci-eased  duration  of  life;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  gem  ral 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  i>ir  B.  Brodie's  Lecture* 
on  PfUhology  and  Surgery ^  p.  212;  and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are 
stronger  than  unciviluwd  ones,  see  Quetdet  sur  V Homme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67, 
272;  Dnrrmce's  Lecture*  on  Man,  pp.  27"),  27<^ ;  KVIss  Polynesmn  Ite- 
tearc/uSf  vol.  i.  p.  98;  \Vhotely»  Ijccturet  on  J'o/Uical  AcoiiomUf  Svo,  1831, 
p*B9i  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  32, 33;  ih^vm,  TraUt 
de  StatuttqtUfp.  107 ;  HawtinM*»  Mtdxad  Statislict,  p.  2.32. 

'  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but 
the  mere  economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  bjr  Mr.  Mill :  ''Of  the 
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we  have  sceii  tliat  wherever  the  powers  of  nature  reached 
a  certain  height,  tlie  national  civiHzation  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped. 
The  first  essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these 
pliysical  phen(»nH»na  ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished where  the  phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least 
imposinti^.  This  was  the  case  with  Europe  ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has  really  succeeded  in 
taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  tlit  in  to  his  own 
will,  turning  them  aside  from  their  ordinary  course,  and 
compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  and  sub- 
serve the  »j;ciier;il  purposes  of  human  life. 

All  ait  mild  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  suc- 
cessful struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there 
was  nothing  man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of 
the  sea  repelled,  and  whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
Holland,  rescued  from  its  giasp  ;  mountains  ctit  through, 
and  turned  into  level  roads  ;  soils  of  the  most  obstinate 
sterility  becoming  exuberant,  from  the  mere  advance  of 
chemical  knowledge  ;  while,  in  regard  to  electric  pheno- 
mena, we  see  the  subtlest,  the  mast  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and 
obeying  even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human 
mind. 

]n  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external 
world  have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying what  he  could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The 
most  cruel  diseases,  such  as  the  plague,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle  Agcs,^  have  entirely  dis- 

JbatnrM  which  characterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  dviliied 

nations,  that  which  first  t-xcites  atteution,  through  its  intimate  comiexion 
with  the  pheuomcua  of  Pruduotiou,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  bo  £u-  as  human 
foresight  can  extend,  the  ualiniited,  growth  of  man's  power  over  nature. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  propi-rties  and  laws  of  physical  objects;  fIiows  no  sign 
of  approMhing  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  advancing  more  rapidljr,  and 
in  a  grentm'  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any  prerions  age  or  gene> 
ration,  and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields  beyond,  as 
to  justify  the  belief  that  our  acquaiutauL-e  with  nature  is  still  almost  in  its 
infency."  MM^m  Prindvle*  of  PUit.  Eemwmy^  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 

*  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  maj  be  estimated  from  the  £Act, 
*'  qu'au  treiziJiine  sifeclc  on  comptait  en  Fnitico  souloniont,  deux  tnille  lopro- 
series,  et  que  i'£urope  cutioro  rcnleruiuit  euvirou  dix-ueuf  miHu  utabiisso- 
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appeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  agaiti  he  seen 
there.  Wild-beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  liaunts  of 
civilized  men.  Those  frightful  famines,  by  which  Europe 
used  to  be  ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,^  have 
ceased  ;  and  so  successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them, 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning 
with  any  thing  like  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our 
resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we  could,  at  worst,  only 
suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity  ;  since,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met  at  the 
outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous 
other  instances,  the  progress  of  European  civilization  has 
been  marked  bv  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external 
world  :  I  mean,  of  course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  which  have  an  existence  independent  of  the 
wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created  by  him.  The  most 
advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state,  owe  com- 
paratively Uttle  to  those  original  features  of  nature  which, 
in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade, 
the  extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances, 
were  determined  by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facihty 
with  which  they  could  be  navigated,  aud  by  the  number 

mnis  semblables/'  Sprengd,  SiMeire  de  la  }fedfcm^,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  As  to  the 
niortility  caused  by  the  piagw^  we  Clot'Bejf  dt  la  Peate,  Fins,  1840,  pp.  62, 

63,  185,  292. 

*  For  a  carious  list  of  famines,  see  an  essay  bj  Mr.  Farr,  in  Journal  of 

rt«  AS^M^iVv// .V>a>/y,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159-163.    lie  says,  that  in  the  eleventh,  ^ 
twelfth,  aud  thirteenth  centuries,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine  j/ 
erery  fourteen  yeftm. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even    .  v'^' 
in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  **  next  to  impossible."  /lertchd'a  Discourse  *^ 
on  Natural  PhUosopAi/,  p.  65.   Guvier  (Reeue*  dm  idogeSf  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says 

ibat  we  have  succeeded  "  ^  rendre  toute  fiunine  impossible."  See  also  6W> 
win  on  Poj>nJntio)i,  p.  5fX) ;  aud  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  fauiiuc,  see  MUTs  Princi^»  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii. 
p«858;  ud  oonpeire  a  note  in  Iticardo's  }\ork*,  p.  101.  The  Irish  famine 
IMJMani  an  exception  :  but  it  could  have  been  easily  baffled  except  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to  reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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and  «^oo(lne88  of  the  adjoining  liarbours.  But  in  Europe, 
the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much  these  physical  pecu- 
liarities, as  the  skill  and  energy  of"  man.  Formerly  the 
richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful  ;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which 
man  is  most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  natui  u 
is  parsimonious,  we  know  how  to  compensate  her  defi- 
ciencies. If  a  river  is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country 
dillicult  to  traverse,  our  engineers  c:in  correct  the  error, 
and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have  no  rivers,  we  make 
canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we  make  artificial 
ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  imj)air  the  au- 
thority of  natural  phenomena,  tliat  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts 
of  Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  every  where  out- 
stripping that  of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  men  congregate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will 
become  accustomed  to  draw  their  materials  of  thought 
from  the  business  of  human  life,  and  the  less  attention 
they  will  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature,  which  are  the 
fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in  every  civi- 
lization out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the 
advance  of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a 
diminishing  influence  of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing 
influence  of  mental  laws.  The  complete  proof  of  this 
generalization  can  be  collected  only  from  history  ;  and 
therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the  eWdence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work. 
But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just 
adduced,  will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem,f 
susceptible  of  much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  no  evidence  that  the  powers  of 
nature  have  ever  been  permanently  increased ;  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any  such  increase  can 
take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have  abundant 
eyidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have  be- 
come more  powedul,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to 
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grapple  with  the  difiiciilties  uf  the  external  world  ;  be- 
cause every  fresh  ^iccession  to  our  knowledge  supplier 
fresh  means,  with  which  we  can  either  control  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  or,  failin^;;  in  that,  can  foresee  the  conse- 
quences, and  thus  avoid  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  ; 
in  both  instances,  dimiuishiug  the  pressure  exercised  on 
us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premises  arc  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  of  great  value  for  the  pur})ose  of  this 
Introduction.  For  if  the  mea.sure  of  civilization  is  the  tri- 
uuiph  of  the  mind  over  external  agents,  it  becomes  clear, 
that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws  which  regulate  the  pi  <i- 
gress  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more  important  than 
the  physical.  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one  school  of 
thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  it^  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any 
thing  even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  (|ues- 
tion,  however,  as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one 
of  very  trifling  moment ;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is, 
that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with 
which  we  started  has  become  simplified,  and  a  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  resolved,  in  the  hrst 
instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the  ultimate 
basis  of  the  history  of  Europe  ;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  jus  merely  giving  rise 
to  disturbances,  the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have, 
during  several  centuries,  perceptibly  diminished. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready 
with  an  answer  ;  and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours 
as  supplying  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  researches,  to 
measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and,  above  all,  to 
test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always  follow, 
and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branch- 
ing into  two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same, 
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and  consists  in  each  obseirer  studying  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind.'  This  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  his- 
torical method;  the  metaphysician  studying  one  mind,  the 
historian  studying  many  minds.  Now,  the  first  remark 
to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method  is  one 
\/  by  which  no  discoyery  has  erer  yet  been  made  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge.  Every  thing  we  at  present  know, 
has  been  ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which 
all  casual  disturbances  having  been  removed,  the  law 
remains  as  a  conspicuous  residue.^  And  this  can  only 
be  done  by  observations  so  numerous  as  to  eliminate 
the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  delicate  as 
to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them 
does  the  metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenome- 
non is  for  him  an  impossibility  ;  since  no  man,  into  what- 
ever state  of  reverie  he  may  be  thrown,  can  entirely 
cut  himself  off  from  the  influence  of  external  events, 
which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind,  even  when  he 
is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other  condi- 
tion, it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance ;  for 
his  whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by 
studying  a  single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds ; 
so  that  while  he,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his 
observations  from  disturbances,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
refuses  to  adopt  the  only  remaining  precaution, — he  re- 
fuses so  to  enUige  his  survey  as  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbances by  whidi  his  observations  are  troubled.' 

*  "As  the  metaphjdcian  carries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  rca- 
•oniiig,  he  is  not  under  a  necesritj  of  looking  abroed  for  nilgeoto  of  tpeca- 

latiou  or  amusement."  Strtcart'»  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  462  ;  and 
the  same  remark,  almost  literally  repeated,  at  vol.  iii.  p.  2G0.  Locke  makes 
what  panes  in  each  man's  mind  tne^  sole  sonroe  of  metaph jsics,  and  the 
sole  test  of  their  truth.  Esmy  concerning  Human  UnderMdnding,  in  Lotikit 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  79,  121,  146,  152,  287,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141.  243. 

'  The  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the 
whole  theory  of  metaphysics  is  fonnded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on 
the  Biippositiou  that  it  consists  of  eenemlized  observations,  uid  that  frcm 
them  alone  the  science  of  mind  can  oe  raised. 

*  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  f<^ow  the  purely  me- 
taphysical method  of  investigation.  There  is,  liowever,  a  very  small  number 
of  metaphysicians,  among  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France, 
in  whose  works  we  find  uiier  viewi^  and  an  attempt  to  comieet  historioal 
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This  is  the  first  and  fundcamental  objection  to  which 
metaphysicians  are  exposetl,  even  on  the  threshohl  of 
their  science.  But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we 
shall  meet  with  another  circum.stance,  wiiicli,  though  less 
obvious,  is  equally  decisive.  After  the  inota})hysician  has 
taken  for  "ranted  that,  bv  studvino;  one  mind,  he  can 
discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself  involved 
in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply  even 
this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  wiiich  1  allude 
is  one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  })ursuit, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  mIio  aie 
unac(piainted  with  metaphysical  controversies.  To  under- 
stand, therefore,  its  natuie,  it  is  recpiisite  to  give  a  short 
account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to  one  of  which  all 
metaphysicians  nuist  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  arc  two  me- 
thods of"  proceeding,  both  of  which  are  c(jually  obvious, 
and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to  entirely  difi'erent  results. 
According  to  the  first  method,  the  intjuirer  begins  by 
examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other  method, 
be  bei^ins  by  examiuinii;  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions 
diametrically  o|)posed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  rea- 
sons of  this  difficult  to  understand.  In  metaj)hysics,  the 
mind  is  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  material  on  which 
the  instrument  is  employed.  The  means  by  which  the 
science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the  same  as  the 
object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty  of  a 
vei-y  peculiar  kind.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impo.^siltility  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mentiil 

inquiries  with  metaphysiciil  ones;  thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying 
their  original  speculations.  To  this  method  there  can  be  no  objection,  pro- 
vided the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely  rejjjarded  as  hypotljeses  wiiich 
require  veriHcatiou  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But  instead  of  this  cautious 
proceeding,  the  almost  famriiiUe  pfam  is,  to  tmX  tiie  hypothesis  as  if  it 
were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  iiotliitiu'  to  do  but 
to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psycliologist.  This 
oonfesioo  between  iUustration  Mid  verificstiun,  anpean  to  be  the  nniverstl 
failing  of  those  who,  like  Yioo  and  Fiditey  qpeooLite  upon  historioai  phe- 
nomena (I  priori, 
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phenomena;  because,  liowerer  extensive  such  a  view  may 
be,  it  must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in 
which,  the  view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive 
what,  I  think,  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  inquiries.  In  physics,  there  are 
several  methods  of  proceeding,  all  of  which  lead  to  the 
same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  vnll  invariably  be 
foimd,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal  honesty, 
employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  different.  To 
those  who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustra- 
tions will  set  this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who 
begin  by  the  study  of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds 
an  idea  of  space.  Whence,  they  ask,  can  this  arise  1  It 
cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to  the  senses,  because  the 
senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and  contingent ;  whereas 
the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary It  is  infinite, 
since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end ;  and  it 
is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of 
its  non-existence.  Thus  far  the  idealist.  But  the  sen- 
sualist, as  he  is  called,^'^ — he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas, 

•  Compare  Stewart's  PhUosophy  of  the  Jfiruly  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  with  CoMmn, 
ffist.  /a  Philoxofiliif,  II.  peric,  vol.  ii.  p,  92.  Among  the  Indian  nieta- 
phygiciaus,  there  was  a  sect  which  duciured  space  to  be  the  cuui^e  of  all 
tinii|[t.  Jnwnal  of  Axiatie  Soc,  vol.  vi.  pp.  968,  2^K».  See  also  the  DedkaUtfif 
vol.  li.  p.  40;  which,  however,  waB  coutnuy  to  the  Vcda.s.  /!'i/,u/io/iim  Roy 
on  Ote  Vcdtf  1632,  pp.  b,  111.  In  Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  iutiuity  of  space 
is  heretical.  DMamt  Lettertj  p.  96 ;  which  ahoald  be  compered  with  the 
objection  of  Ireuacus  against  the  Valcntinians,  in  /Jnimolre,  JIi«toire  de 
Ifanic/tSf,  Vol.  ii.  p.  '27fi.  For  the  different  tlitories  of  .^pace,  I  may,  more- 
over, refer  to  Ritter'i  ll\«t.  of  Ancient  Philoii^hif,  vol.  i.  pp.  451,  473,  477, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  314,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-204;  CudtoorUi*  JfUelUctual  tSt/sltm.  vol.  i. 
p.  191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  472;  Kridh  ihr  rfitim  Vernutft,  in  A'-ml'.i  HVr/r, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  23,  U2,  81,  120,  139,  147,  256,  334,  347 ;  Tamtmaim,  0'tu>c/udtie 
der  PkiUuophie,  vol.  L  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  303,  vol.  iii.  pp.  190-137,  vol.  iv. 
p.  284,  vol.  v.  pp.  384-387,  vol.  vi.  p.  fM),  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  683,  voL  ix.. 
pp.  ii.")7,  3.V),  410,  vol.  X  p.  70,  vol.  xi.  pp.  lO.j,  38.)-3V.). 

"*  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest 
English  metaphysicians,  and  upon  Ooadillac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France, 

their  system  having  **le  n«nii  nn'rit^  de  sensualisme."  Covsiu,  HiKtoire  de  la 
Piiiloaojthie^  II.  serie,  vol.  ii.  p.  bb.  The  8:\nie  name  is  given  to  the  same 
school,  in  FenehterwherCs  Mtmeal  Pttifcttolu'ji/,  p.  ."*2,  and  in  Rerunutrd  t  His- 
toitr  (If  la  Midecine^  vol.  i.  p.  340,  vol.  ii.  p.  308.  In  Juherd  New  HifMi^m 
of  I'hilompliif,  vol.  ii.  ]>  w.w,  8vo,  1849, it  is  Galled  " tensaiioualism,"  which 
scums  a  preferable  expresbiuu. 
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but  witli  sensations,  arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion. 
He  remarks,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we 
have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects;  and  that  the  ideas  of 
objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sensations  which 
those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being  ne- 
cessary, this,  he  savs,  onlv  resuhs  from  the  circumstance 
that  we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not 
bear  a  certain  position  to  some  other  oV>ject.  This  forms 
an  indissoluble  association  between  the  idi'a  of  position 
and  the  idea  of  an  object ;  and  as  this  association  is  con- 
stantly re|)eated  l)efore  us,  we  at  length  find  ourselves 
unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  position,  or,  in  other 
words,  without  space.^^  As  to  space  being  ititiiiite,  this, 
he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  continual  addi- 
tion to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the  three 
modifications  of  extension. On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools. 
The  idealist,'^  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of 
cause,  of  time,  of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are 
universal  and  necessary;  that  they  are  simple;  and  that, 
not  being  susce})tible  of  analysis,  they  must  be  referred 
to  the  original  coustitution  of  the  mintl.^^    On  the  other 

"  This  is  rory  ably  argtied  by  Mr.  Jamos  Mill  In  his  Anali/tis  of  the  Pke- 
iiomnui  of  the  flunvm  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  93-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare 
EKfiy  coticerning  Human  Uiiderttandin^j  iu  Locket  Workt^  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 
148,  UAy  157,  aiid  the  ingenioiis  distinetion,  p.  108,  <*  between  the  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite."  At  p.  208,  fxicke 
sarcastically  says,  "  But  yet,  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  per^nade 
themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  comprehensive  ideas  of  infinity,  it 
is  tit  they  enjoy  their  privilege;  and  I  dlOldd  M  VMy  glad  (with  some  others 
that  I  know,  who  ackuowle<%e  they  ba?ie  none'  such)  to  be  better  infonned 
by  their  communicatiuu.  " 

"  MiWt  Amdy»i»  of  l/te  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  97.  See  also  the  Esxi- 
minntini  of  MaUbrnncfi%  in  l/)cke«  llor/*,  vol.  viii.  pp.  248,  24!);  aii<l  MiH- 
Ur'*  Elements  of  Phjfnclo^iff  vol  ii.  p.  iUdl,  which  should  be  compared  with 
Comte^  PhUotophie  Ponttve,  toI.  i.  p.  304. 

"  I  $<peak  of  idealists  in  opposition  to  s;eii:iation;ili.>t8  ;  though  the  word 
idealist  is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  iu  a  very  different  sense.  On  the 
different  kinds  of  idealism,  see  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  and  Prolex/oniena 
wjed^r  kiinftii/eu  Metaplty»ik,  in  KanCt  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  3SS),  vol.  iiL 
204,  21U,  306, 307.  Aocordiiig  to  him,  the  Gftrtesiau  idealism  is  em- 
cal. 

•«  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophicid  Emiti»,  Kdin.  1810,  p.  33)  tells 

us  of  "the  simple  idea  of  person.il  identity."  And  l{eid  {IJ-fsai/s  o,i  the 
Powtrt  of  Uie  Miiul^  vol.  i.  p.  304)  says,  ''1  know  of  no  ideas  or  uotious 
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hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recognizing  the  simpli- 
city of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremely  com- 
plex, and  looks  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  result  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association.^' 
This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevit- 
ably consequent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods. 
The  idealist  is  compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths 
and  contingent  truths  have  a  different  origin.^*  The 
sensationalist  is  bound  to  afhrm  that  they  have  the  same 
origin.^'^  The  further  tliese  two  great  schools  advance, 
the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  art  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have 
essentially  the  s<irae  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  The  sensationalists  affirm  that  there  is  no  such 
standard,  because  ideas  depeud  upon  sensations,  and  be- 
that  have  a  better  claim  to  l>e  accoimlecl  wnii>lo  and  original  tlian  tliose  of 
space  aud  time."  In  the  Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  '^aa  iudepeudeut 
oauae/*  8w  the  VuUnu  Parana,  ^p.  10,316. 

^  *'Am  Space  is  a  compr^enBiye  wwd,  indading  all  posittooe,  or  tiie 

whole  of  synchronous  order,  so  Time  is  a  c'iiiifin'heusive  word  including  all 
BuccesMoiiB,  or  the  whole  of  suooesgive  order."  MUl's  AiuUiftU  of  Uie  Mindf 
▼oL  it  p.  100}  and  on  the  relalimi  of  time  to  memofy,  ▼ol  i.  p.  S68.  In 
Jf^rCt  New  i^stem  PhUonoph^^  voL  i.  p.  33,  it  is  said  that  '*time  ia 
nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we  know  events  hy  experience 
only."  See  also  p.  133,  and  compare  respecting  time  CoikIHI'ic,  Traite  d<s 
Sauati'on*,  pp.  1(U-114,  222,  223,  331-333.  To  the  Kinie  etfect  is  AW/ 
cnncfTuiiuf  Human  riiil<  v.*t(iii(l{n<i,  hook  ii.  chap,  xiv.,  in  Lorh' s  !!'<  r/vi,  vol.x. 


Tol.  iii.  pp.  414*416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  S85- 

SH)0,  2!>2, 308,  vol.  ill  pp.  5, 10, 17. 

"  Reid  (A'M-ry.*  on  the  Pow/r^  of  the  .Sflinl,  vol.  i.  p.  2s  1)  snyp,  tliat 
uecessaiy  truths  ^  cannot  be  the  cunclusious  of  the  sens^ ;  fur  our  senses 
testify  only  what  ia,  and  not  wint  roust  necessarily  be."  See  also  vol.  ii. 
pp.  *)3,  2<>4,  239,  240,  2S1.  The  sainc  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted 
III  Wltcwdl  t  Philcsop/ijf  of  the  hidmtivt  tScUnca,  ttvo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  60- 
73,  140  ;  and  see  mgcid  Stewarfi  Philetopkieid  Emtjfs,  pp.  123, 124.  Sir 
W.  Uamilton  (Additions  to  Iletd^s  Ilbri**,  p.  754)  says,  that  non- contingent 
truths  '*  have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable."  Hut  this  learned 
writer  does  not  mention  l)ow  we  are  to  know  wheu  any  thing  is  "ahsolutely 
incogitable."  That  we  amnot  cogiUite  an  idea,  is  certainly-  no  proof  of  itt 
being  incogitahle ;  for  it  luay  be  Cogitated  at  smne  later  period,  when  know- 
ledge is  more  advanced. 

^  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest 
pvodnetions  of  that  school  dedares,  that  to  say  that  necessary  truths  can- 
not be  acqiiired  hy  experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  evidence  of  OUT 
seuHes  and  reason."  JtjberCt  New  System  of  Philotophy^  vol.  i.  p.  06. 


p.  103;  and  see  his  second  repl 


the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Worki, 
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cause  the  Keiisations  of  men  depend  uj>(»n  the  clianges  in 
their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external  events  by  whicli  their 

bodies  are  atlected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  tlie  opposite  conclusions 
to  which  the  ablest  nietaph^'sicians  have  been  dr  iven,  by 
the  simple  eircumstance  that  they  liave  pui>^ued  opposite 
methods  of  investi<<ation.  And  this  is  the  more  impor- 
tant to  observe,  because  after  these  two  methods  liave 
been  employed,  the  resources  of  metapliysics  are  evi- 
dently exliausted.^^  Both  parties  a<i;ree  that  mental  laws 
can  only  be  discovered  bv  studvinjj  indivitlual  minds,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  niind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  there- 
fore, they  liave  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  re- 
sults of  sensation  to  the  laws  of  retlection,  or  else  sul>or- 
dinating  the  results  of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation. 
Every  system  of  metaphysics  has  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  one  of  these  schemes  ;  and  this  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the  two  schemes 
are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of  meta- 
physical jdicnomena.  Each  process  is  ecpially  plausible 
the  suppin  ters  of  each  are  equally  confident  ;  and  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  miildle 
term  should  be  found ;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire, 

• 

^  To  atoid  miiftpprelieniioii,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  and  eliewhere,  I 

rncuQ  by  metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructod  on 
the  suppositiou  that  the  laws  of  the  human  miiid  can  be  generalized  soldu 
from  the  faets  of  indiTidual  consciousness.  For  this  scheme,  the  woid 
'  rueUiphyaics'  is  rather  inconvenient,  but  it  will  oause  no  oonliialoil  If  this 

definition  of  it  is  kept  in  view  by  the  reader. 

**  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  phiioflophj  sajrs  of  riatouism,  is  et^ually 
true  of  all  the  great  metaphysical  systems:  "Dms  lAe  ein  msammeubia- 

gendes  hamiouisches  Qanzes  ausmachen  (i*.  e.  the  leading  nropositions  uf  it) 
fttllt  in  die  Augen."  Teniiemann,  CiejschicJite  der  l*h!losopnU,  vol.  ii.  p.  527. 
And  yet  he  confesses  (vol.  iii.  p.  52)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system  :  "  und 
wenu  man  auf  die  Heweise  siehet,  so  ist  der  Kmpirismus  des  Ari^toteles 
nithi  besser  begriindet  ais  der  Kaiionalipmus  des  IMato."  Kant  admits  that 
there  atn  be  oniv  one  true  system,  but  is  contideut  that  he  has  dlbcovered 
what  all  his  preoeoesMM*  have  miMed.  Die  Metaphy$ik  der  Sitten,  in  Kant't 
IfVrXr.  vol.  V.  p.  .1,  where  he  raises  the  (|ue8tit)n,  "  oh  wolil  inelir,  rils 
eiiie  Pbilosophie  Keben  konnc."  In  the  hritik,  and  in  the  I'roUtjomt na  -.u 
jeder  kfthftiaen  iMaphtftik^  he  savs  tlwt  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress, 
and  that  the  study  can  havdly  M  said  to  exist.  Wtrke,  voL  ii.  pp.  40,  AO, 
voL  iii.  pp.  l(ia»  246. 
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because  no  ono  can  nuvlinto  between  nietapliysi^'al  con- 
troversies witliout  beini^  a  inetajiliy.sician,  and  no  one  can 
be  a  nietapliysician  without  l)eing  either  a  sensationalist 
or  an  ideahst  ;  in  otlier  words,  without  ])eh)n^in»!;  to  t»iie 
of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes  to  jndi^e.^'^ 
On  these  grounds,  we  nnist,  1  think,  arrive  at  tlie 
conclusion,  that  as  metaphysicians  are  unavoidably,  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  iiKpury,  broken  u|)  into  two 
comjjlet«'ly  antagonistic  scliools,  the  relative  truth  of  whieh 
there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  as  they,  more»>vcr, 
liaye  y)ut  few  resources,  ami  as  they  use  those  resources 
accoi-ding  to  a  method  by  which  no  other  science  has 
ever  been  developed, — we,  looking  at  these  things,  ought 
not  to  expect  that  they  can  sup])ly  us  with  sufficient  <lata 
for  solving  those  great  jn'oblems  which  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will 
take  tlie  pains  fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of 
mental  philosophy,  must  a<lmit  tliat,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  it  has  always  exercised  over  some  of  the  most 
poweiful  minds,  and  through  them  over  society  at  laige, 
tliere  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study  which  has  been  so 
zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and  yet  remains 
80  barren  of  results,    lu  uo  other  department  has  there 

*•  Wc  find  a  curious  iiistancf  of  this,  ift  the  attempt  ni.nde  1)y  IVf.  Cousin 
to  found  au  eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  aud  learned  luau  has  been 
quite  unable  to  avoid  the  one-mded  view  which  ie  to  every  metaphy.sician 
an  essenti  il  preliminary ;  and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  l)e- 
tween  necessary  ideas  and  contingent  ideas,  by  which  the  idealist  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sensationalist:  'Ma  grande  division  des  id^  aujourd'hui 
6tablie  est  la  division  des  idees  contingeutes  et  des  idees  necessaires." 
Coi/.tiii,  I/iif.  df  ht  Phihxoj'f'  i'^ ,  II.  R^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82  :  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  il2, 
and  the  same  work,  I.  serie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  2(J7,  2G8, 311,  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-54. 
M.  Cotnin  oonstantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  aays  he  has  refuted  that 
|irof(intid  and  vitrorous  thinker;  Avhile  he  docs  nut  even  state  the  argu- 
ments of  James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modern 
sensationalittBy  and  whoee  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deswre 
notice  from  an  eclectic  historian  of  philusoitliy. 

Another  eclectic,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  (/>t«n/«»on<  on  PAtZwop^y- 
p.  .097)  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded 
npon  truth.  To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  con- 
victions of  niy  own  consciousness,  hut  hy  finding  in  this  system  a  centre 
and  conciliation  for  the  most  opposite  of  philosophical  opinions.**  But  at 
p.  $89,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  philo- 
sopldoal  opinions  as  "  the  superficial  edifice  of  Locke.'* 
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been  so  much  inovemeut,  and  s(>  little  pr()g;ress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  intei^rity  of  ]nii  )K)se, 
liave  in  cvei'v  civilized  counti'V,  for  many  centuries,  been 
engaged  in  metapbysieal  inquiries  ;  and  yet  at  the  pi  e- 
sent  moment  their  systems,  so  ffir  from  appr<»xinjating 
towards  tiuth,  are  (Hverging  fi-om  each  other  with  a  ve- 
locity wliicb  secnjs  to  be  acceleiated  by  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  incessant  rivab-y  of  tlie  hostile  schools, 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which 
each  has  advocatecTTts  own  method, — all  these  things 
have  thrown  the  study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only 
to  bo  compared  to  that  in  which  the  study  of  religion  lias 
been  thrown  by  the  controversies  of  theologians.'^'  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  we  exce|)t  a  very  few  of  the  laws 
of  association,  and  perhaps  1  may  a<ld  the  modern  theories 
of  vision  and  of  touch,^~  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  meta]thysics  a  single  principle  of  im- 
portance, and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth, 
I^ndei-  these  circuFu.stances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
sus])icion  that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted. 
P'or  my  own  pai  t,  I  believe  that,  by  mere  observation  of 
cm*  own  minds,  and  even  by  such  rude  experiments  as 
\vc  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  l)e  impossible  to 
raise  psychology  to  a  science  ;  and  I  entertain  very  little 
doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfully  studied 
by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 

Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candoar,  inadvertently  confesses  what  ig 
very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  "  Upon  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  p*eater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties 
whicli  have  hitherto  amused  philosopherSjand  i)locktd  up  the  way  to  know- 
ledge, are  entirely  owing  to  ourselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust, 
and  then  complain  we  cannot  bcc.  "  Prinriplfs  of  Ifum'tn  K>(oicl'''/(j<,  in 
Berkeley' »  Workt^  vol.  i.  p.  74.  £veiy  metaphysician  and  tiieologian  should 
get  this  seutence  bj  heart:  '*Tbat  we  have  first  raised  a  dusi,  and  then 
oomplaia  we  oaanot  see.** 

**  8ome  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Ilunio  and  Hartley,  are 
capable  of  histoncal  veriticsition,  which  would  chaugu  the  metaphysical  hy- 
pothesis into  a  scientific  tiieory.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Ibvwti^ 
theory  of  touch,  have,  in  the  same  way,  been  verified  i^ysiolo^ricallj.  go 
that  we  now  know,  what  otherwise  we  oouid  only  have  anipected. 
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enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the 
movements  of  the  human  race.^ 

"  In  regard  to  one  of  tlio  difficulties  stated  iu  this  chapter  as  impeding 
metaphysicians,  it  is  oul/ just  to  quote  the  r«:mark8  of  Kaut:  Wie  aber 
das  leh,  der  ich  dcnke,  von  d«m  I<4i,  das  tidi  Bdbflt  anacbaut,  QDtenchiedeii 
(indt'iii  ich  iiiir  n<-ch  andere  Aiischauunggart  wenigsteiis  ala  uiiJgliili  vor- 
stelieu  kauu),  uud  doch  mit  diescm  ietzterea  als  datB«lbe  Subject  eitterlui  i>ei, 
wie  ieh  alto  sageu  kfone ;  Idi  ala  Intelligens  uud  dcnkmd  Subject,  erkenne 
mioh  selbst  ais  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern  ich  uiir  uoch  uber  das  iu  d»r 
Auschauung  gegebeu  bin,  nur,  gleich  andereu  Phanuinenen,  nicht  wie  ich 
▼or  dem  Verstande  bin,  souderu  wie  ich  mir  erscheine,  hat  nicht  niehr  auch 
nicht  weuiger  Schwierigkeit  bei  ofih,  ala  wie  ich  inir  seibut  Abwhaupt  ein 
Oliji'ct  Mud  zwar  der  An-chauunj;  tmd  innerer  Wahriii  litiiuiigeii  seiii  kdinie." 
Krilik  der  reinen  Vernunft^  in  Kant't  Werk-fy  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  1  am  very  will- 
ing to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  ne  it  appears  that  both  caiea 
are  not  only  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  {Hrwent  state  «f  our  knowledge, 
are  equaUj  impoeeible. 
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CHAPTBE  IV. 

HoriAL  Lavs  au  BiiHn  Mobal  oa  Ivullbctval.  Compabison  or  MoiAb 

AND  IsTKl.I.HTl  AL  LaW8,  AND  IxqUIftT  IMTO  TUB  EFFECT  PBOOOCBD  BT 
£ACU  OH  lllE  PkOUR£88  OF  SuCIBTY. 

In  the  preceding  cliapter,  it  lias,  I  trust,  been  made  a]>- 
parcnt,  tliat,  whatever  may  hereafter  he  the  case,  we, 
looking  merely  at  the  present  stiite  of  our  knowledge, 
must  pronounce  the  n)eta|)hysical  method  to  he  unequal 
to  the  task,  often  ini])osed  upon  it,  of  discovering  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  oidy  remaining  method, 
according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
observer,  but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind 
at  hirge.  The  essential  opposition  between  these  two 
plans  is  very  obvious  :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
bring  forward  further  illustration  of  the  resources  possessed 
by  each  fur  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  and  for  this  pui  puse, 
I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still  imperf(!ctly  under- 
stood, sup|)lics  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity  with 
which,  under  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the  great 
Laws  (if  Natuie  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  whicii  1  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion 
kept  up  in  the  births  of  the  sexes ;  a  projwrtion  which  if 
it  were  to  be  greatly  disturbed  in  any  country,  even  for 
a  single  generation,  would  throw  society  into  the  most 
bci  iuus  confusion,  and  would  infallibly  cause  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  vices  of  the  people.^    Now,  it  has  always 

*  Thus  we  fiud  that  the  Crusades,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men 
to  wumuu  in  Europe,  increased  licentiousneM.  i^ec  a  curious  pab^age  in 
JS^Mtngdf  llUtoire  de  la  MedeciM^  voL  ii.  p.  376.  In  Yucatan,  th«re  ia  gene- 
rally a  considf  n\l>l<.'  excess  of  women,  and  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  morals. 
tSte/fJ^eni t  CentruL  America^  vol.  iii.  pp.  SbO,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  r«8peot- 
iflig  Um  atato  of  lodttj  prodiUNd  bjan  cioen  of  ntilai^  lee  MiUU^tlTortkem 
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been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the  male  and  female 
births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  recently,  no 
one  could  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal,  or, 
if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.^  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  phyfdeal  antecedents,  it  was 
dearly  seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those 
antecedents  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  must  reside  in  the  parents  them- 
selves.' Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  arose, 
if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  difficulty  by  our 
knowledge  of  animal  physiology;  for  it  was  plausibly 
said,  "Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
body,^  and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from 
the  body,  it  follows  that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the 
body,  we  shall  know  the  laws  of  the  birth."  This  was 
the  view  taken  by  physiologists  of  our  origin;*^  and  this 


AfUifuuifJi,  p.  2.59;  Journal  of  (Stographical  Society^yoi.  XV.  p.  46,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  307 ;  Southe^'t  Commonplace  Book^  third  series,  p.  679. 

'  On  this  (jiu'stirti),  a  variety  of  conflicting  statenients  may  T>o  soimi  in  the 
older  writers.  Uoodniau,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  supposed  that 
more  females  were  bom  than  malea  Sovikej^**  Comnumpiace  Voot,  third 
series,  p.  09(5.  Turcot  (G'in  r>s,  vol.  ii.  )>.  247)  rightly  s:iys,  "  il  naU  un  pen 
plus  d'hommes  que  de  feinmes:"  but  the  evidence  was  too  incomplete  to 
make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find  that  even  Herder,  writing  In 
ITSij,  takos  for  grantdl  tliat  the  proportion  was  ahout  equal:  **ein  ziem» 
lichc3  Gleichmass  in  don  Gehnrten  hfider  Geschlechter"  (/>/ffn  :vr  Oe- 
Khiclite,  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  somrtinies  in  favour  of  girls,  "ja  die  Nach- 
richten  nifhn'rer  Ileisenden  niachen  es  wahi-scheinlieh,  dass  in  mandien 
dieser  Gogrndin  witklich  nirhr  T(>ohtcr  uis  86hne  pchorpn  wcrdon.*' 

'  A  question,  indeed,  lias  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
state  of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  oi^^asm.  But  whatever  this  influence 
may  be.  it  can  only  affect  the  eubsiequent  birth  through  and  by  jiliy-ical 
antecedents,  which  in  every  case  roust  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause. 
If,  therefore,  the  influence  were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to 
Fcarch  for  physical  laws:  thoueh  such  laws  would  of  course  be  considered 
merely  as  secondaiy  ones,  resolvable  into  some  higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  uie  laws  of  life.  But  this, 
looking  at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  seveml 
branches  of  knowledfie  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical 
state,  before  the  phenomena  of  life  am  l>e  j^cientitically  invent  gated.  The 
more  rational  mode  seems  to  b<.>,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  aB 
correlative:  the  first  forming  the  dynatiiir.il,  and  the  seoond  forming  the 
statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic  structure. 

*  "  Voules-vous  savoir  de  quoi  depend  le  sexe  des  en&nts  ?  Peniel  Tom 
repond,  8ur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qn'il  depend  des  qualit6s  de  la  peincnce  du 
jHire  et  de  la  niiire,''  Jienoxutrd^  Uistoire  de  la  Medwinef  Paris,  lS4{j,  vol.  ii. 
p.  106:  see  alio^  at  p.  1S5,  the  opinion  of  Hippoomteo^  adopted  hy  Galen ; 
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is  precisely  the  view  taken  hy  nietapiivsieians  of  our  his- 
tory, lioth  parties  Ix'Heved  that  it  was  possible  at  once 
to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  l)y  studvinir 
its  laws  pre<liet  the  phcnojnenon  itself  T)ie  piiysiologist 
said,  "  By  studying  individual  l)()dies.  and  tlius  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  pai  ents,  1 
■will  discover  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  pro- 
j)ortion  is  merely  the  result  to  which  the  luiion  gives  rise." 
Just  in  the  same  way,  the  metaphysician  says,  '*  Hy  study- 
ing individual  minds,  I  will  ascertain  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements;  and  in  that  way  I  will  f)redict 
the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  ol)viously  com- 
pounded of  the  individual  movements."*'  These  arc  the 
expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  me- 
taphysicians respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the 
fulfilment,  however,  of  these  promises  the  metaphysicians 
have  done  absolutely  n(»thing  ;  nor  have  the  physiologists 
been  more  successful,  although  their  views  have  the  sup- 
port of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the  employment  of 
direct  e5[periment,  a  resource  unknown  to  metaphysics. 
But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this  availed 

aud  Biinikr  views  in  LcptilHier^  PhjuiioUgie  JJtdiaUf,  vol.  iv.  p.  332,  and 
Sprenffdt  HUt,  d$  la  Mideeim^  voL  i.  pp.  868,  310,  vol.  ii.  p.  116,  vol.  iv. 

p.  fi2  Fur  further  inforniatioTi  as  to  the  opinions  wliicJi  Ikivc  1i«>cn  held 
respectina  the  origiu  of  sexus,  see  Btatuubre,  Jlistoire  dt  JJanicl<n-,  vol.  ii. 
p.  A\i\Atieiie  Re$ettrdkt§,  ▼ol.  iii.  pp.  3/18,  3til ;  FuAntf  Purana^  p.  'MO ; 
Worh  of. Sir  IViUi  'till  JoiieXj  vol.  iii.  p.  12();  /i{tter*s  Ilixtortf  of  Ancit^tit  I'hilo^ 
0op/ti/,  vol.  iiL  p.  ;  DenJunn  ami  Claftyerton*  Afriou  pp.  32.3, 324  j  Main' 
tenotif  LettrtM  JnidUesy  vol.  ii.  p.  (i2  ^  aud  the  view  of  Uohl  {Burdaeh't  Phjf- 
doUaitf  vol.  ii.  p.  472),  "qiM  les  CeaiiDee  chex  lesquelles  predomine  le 
syst^me  artericl  proer^'nt  des  gar^ons,  au  lieu  que  ct  Ues  dont  lu  systi^ine 
veineux  u  la  prudomiuauce  metteut  au  nioiide  des  tillea. "  According  to 
Anaxagoras,  the  question  vras  extremely  simple : 
df^iwv,  SqXta  dc  dir^  t&¥  dpttmpmv.  Diog,  Lami.  ii.  9,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

•  '*  Lc  m6taphyMcion  se  voit  comme  la  source  cl»>  l  ovideiice  et  lo  confi- 
dent de  la  nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  geiieniliser  les  iddes,  et  d6- 
ooavrir  le  germe  des  6?6nenient8  qui  se  d6velopp<;nt  joumellemmt  dam 
le  niondo  I  liysiuuo  ct  nioml  ;  et  c'est  par  iii'ii  sciil  que  Thomnie  pent 
dtre  eclaire."  Hdvttiu*  de  I'Jujtritf  vol.  i.  p.  60.  Compare  J/erder,  Idrcn  tar 
Omkiekte  der  M«n»dkkeU^  vol.  ii.  p.  10S.  Thm  too  M.  Gouain  (/TmT.  de  In 
Phil<^<opf,ir,  II.  serio,  vol.i.  p.  131)  says.  '*  Lo  fait  de  la  conscience  imiipport^ 
de  I'individu  dans  I'espdce  et  dans  i'histoire,  est  la  ciefde  tous  leg developpe- 
ments  de  rhumanit^." 
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thmn  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed  of 
a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is 
the  number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it 
greater,  or  is  it  less  1 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  pby- 
Biologists,  from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no 
means  of  replyJ  And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the 
employment  of  what  now  seems  a  very  natural  method, 
are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the  united  abilities  of  a 
long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several 
years,  in  different  countries, — we  have  been  able  to  elimi- 
nate all  casual  disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence 
of  a  kw  which,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for 
every  twenty  girls  thero  are  bom  twenty -one  boys:  and 
we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the  operations  of 
this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberrations,  the 
law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  country  in 

^  Conaideriiig  the  very  long  period  during  which  phjiiology  liM  been 
ptudii'd,  it  in  rtinarkabic  how  little  the  plijbiuiogists  have  coiitrihuted  to- 
wards the  great  aud  liual  object  of  all  ttcieuce,  iiainely,  the  power  of  pr«dict- 
ing  evente.    To  me  it  appears  that  the  two  principal  oausee  of  this  are,  the 
backw;inlnes8  of  chemistrv,  :uk1  the  still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the 
microscope,  which  even  now  i&  so  iuaccuraie  an  iuttrumeiit,  that  when  a  high 
poiier  is  employed,  little  oonMenoe  can  be  plaeed  in  it ;  and  ihn  examination, 
lor  instance,  of  the  spemiatoioa  hus  led  to  the  most  contradictory  results. 
In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work, 
have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  ic  and  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame;  though  I  venture  to 
think  that  these  eminent  wi  iters  have  f-howti  occasionally  an  tmdue  disposi- 
tion to  limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiologiciil  plienouena. 
See  Reiin  €t  Verdeil,  Ckimie  Anatomii/ite  et  Phytulogique^  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i. 
pp.  20,  34, 167,  337,  338,  437,  (5«1,  vol.  ii.  pp.        l:J7,  fl08,  vol.  iii.  pp  V^^, 
144,  lb3,  281,  283,  351, 047.    The  increauug  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring 
nnder  its  control  what  are  often  suppled  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena, 
is  noticed  cautioiigly  in  Tfirnfr'x  (  hemistnf,  vol.  ii.  p.  i:Ju8,  London,  1^47; 
and  boldly  iu  Liebig'a  Ijeitfr*  on  Chemitlr^,  1851,  pp.  250, 251.  The  couuexiou 
between  diemistry  and  physiology  is  touched  on  rather  too  hastily  in  BmtUf 
la  ltd  ^  Philoaophie  M^dicaU,  pp.  1<J<»,  i2.'^7  ;  Bromxau,  £xam^i  dfs  Doctrines 
Medicale»,\o\  iii.  p  16();  lirodie's  Lectures  on  Pathology ^  p.  48;  lieule,  Traite 
d'Anatomi^,  vol.  i.pp.  25,  26;  Feudtterdeben's  Medical  Psifcliology,  p.  88;  but 
better  in  Holland  $  Mediad         183.M,  p.  270,  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
work.  On  the  necessity  of  chemistry  for  incrensiiig  our  knowledge  of  embry- 
olonr,  compare  Warner's  Phtfsiolvgy,  pp.  lai,  132  note,  with  Jiurdach,  Tmite 
de  Phgnoiojfie^  vol.  W.  pp.  69,  168. 
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which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  hare  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.* 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this 
law,  make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical 
truth,  not  baring  yet  been  connected  with  the  physical 
phenomena  by  which  its  operations  are  caused.*  But  this 
is  immaterial  to  my  prenent  purpose,  which  is  only  to 
notice  the  method  by  which  the  discorery  has  been  made. 
For  this  method  is  obriously  analogous  to  that  by  which 
I  propose  to  inrestigate  the  operations  of  the  hunum 

*  It  used  to  he  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an 
exception  to  this ;  but  more  precise  observations  have  contradicted  the  loose 
BUitemeiitH  of  the  earlier  travellers,  aud  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  oar 
knowledge  extends,  are  more  girls  born  than  boys;  while  in  every  part  of 
the  world  for  whiclj  we  have  statisiiail  reiunis,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on 
the  side  of  male  births.  Com[xare  M'lrsiUn's  lli«tofti  ol\Suiiuiti'(i^  p.  234  ; 
Bajfiti'  HitUmf  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82 ;  S^ke*  on  the  StatUtics  of  th- 
cnn,  in  Itf-porf/f  of  Ih'ltiidi  A*M)Cvitioiu  vol.  vi.  pp.  2l(J,  2G1,  262;  yUhufir, 
I}e«criiUion  lU  I'Ambie^^.  03;  H'lmboUUy  Nouv,  Efpagnt^  vol.  i.  p.  139  j 
li^Wmiam^  Mtdietd  ffuUtry  of  Expnlitimi  to  Me  ^tW,  p.  113 ;  EUiottmCt 
Jlunuin  Phyniologff,  p.  7!)5  ;  Thovuon'A  //Lii.  of  Rotfcn  Societ//^  p.  .OOl  ;  S>iel» 
lev's  Law  of  I^ooidatioa,  vol  I  pp.dU7,511,  vol.  iil  pp.  324, 335 ;  I^aru  and 
FoMawpiiti  MtMetd  Juriiprnienee,  vol.  L  p.  SOO;  Journal  efSttoUt.  Soe. 
vol  iii.  pp.  263,  2(31,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  46,  183;  Journal  of  (,%<,<ii-'tj.h;ail  .S'xr. 
vol.  XX.  p.  17;  Fourth  It^^ort  of  nritUh  Auocutiion,  pp.  687,  <i8l>,  lie}mrl  for 
1842,  pp.  144,  14.5  ;  Tniivtac.  of  Sfctiom  for  1840,  p.  MA,  for  1847,  p.  96, 
for  1849,  p.  87;  Ihtfau,  Traii'e  de  Statikviue,  pp.24,  i't>;),  210;  Burdock^ 

Tralte  d^  P!.;i^i->hvp^^  vol.  ii.  pp.  .56,  .^7,  273,  274,  281,  voU  V.  p.  373}  ifolP- 
kim  i  Mtdical  tSC*Hi,f/ics,  pp.  221,  222. 

•  In  MUilet't  Phtftioloff//,  vol.  ii.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  aathority,  it  if 
ftriid,  that  "  tho  causes  which  dftentiino  tho  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown, 
although  it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  iuttuence 
oter  the  eex  of  the  offspring."  That  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  does 
affect  the  sex  of  their  childrLii,  may,  from  tlio  iinnHMi^e  amount  of  evidence 
now  collected,  be  considered  iilniost  certain;  but  M.MiiUer,  instead  of  refer- 
ring to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  statistiehuu, 
and  not  the  phfaiologiBts,  were  the  first  to  make  this  discovtnv.  ^  On  this 
curious  question,  see  Cirrjtenter\^  llnrnan  Pkynaloav,  p.  746;  tSaUl^/s  Law  of 
PoptUiUioHf  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  :i36,  342 ;  Jourruil  ofStatiMieal  Society^  vol.  iii. 
pp.863  864.  In  regsrd  to  animals  Itelow  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  has  a  very 
great  geueral  iutiueuce  upon  the  sex"  of  the  offspring.  E/fiot9on'»  PAynolojfy, 
pp.  7C»,  709;  and  see  Cuvier,  Progr%t  <U$  Scifnc^n  Xature/U$,  vol.  ii.  p.  40flL 
As  to  the  relation  Iwtween  the  orij^in  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, compare  (/fofrojf  Haint  I/Uaire^  JJuU.  dot  AtutnudU*  </tr  I'UryauiMtion, 
vol.  ii  pp.  33, 34,  73,  vol.  iii.  p.  278,  with  LindUift  Botanff^  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  In 
EM/Hind,  Mal^tdirM  Metit'dfs,  vol  i.  p.  .302,  there  is  a  sinunhir  case  recorded 
by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to  couuect  this  question  with  patltologicai 
phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whethsr  the  epilepsy  was  an  effect  or  a 
oopiate  sjmptooL 
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miad;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  phy- 
siologists attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  propor- 
tion of  sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  e£fected  ab- 
solutely nothing  towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve. 
But  when  men  became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual 
experiments,  and  instead  of  them»  began  to  collect  obser- 
vations less  minute,  but  more  comprehensive,  then  it  was 
that  the  great  biw  of  nature,  for  which  during  many  cen- 
turies they  had  vainly  searched,  first  became  unfolded  to 
their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow  and 
contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  ha>  e  every  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  the  laws  wliich  regulate  its  move- 
ments will  remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
effect  any  thing  of  real  inotiient,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
\N'o  should  discard  those  old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of 
which  is  demonstrated  by  experience  as  well  as  by  reason; 
and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their  place  such  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to  eliminate 
those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  prehminary  views 
of  this  Introductinii  pci  fcctly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology 
for  having  introduced  a  digression  which,  though  adding 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  may  be  found 
useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will  at  all  events  enable  or- 
dinary readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  proposed 
method.  Tt  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  Avliich,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  l)e  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is^  the 
answer  seems  very  simple :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress, 
Moral  and  Intellectual  ;  the  first  having  more  immetliato 
relation  to  our  duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This 
is  a  classification  which  has  been  frequently  laid  down, 
and  with  which  most  persons  ai-e  familiar.  Aud  so  far 
as  historv  is  a  narration  of  results,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  division  is  perfectly  accurate.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really  advancing,  if  on  the 
one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accompanied  by  in- 
creasing vice,  or  if  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becomiug  more  nrtuoiu,  thoy  likewise  become  more  ig- 
norant. This  doable  movement,  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of- civilization,  and  includes 
the  entire  theory  of  mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to 
perform  our  duty  is  the  moral  part ;  to  know  how  to  per- 
form it  is  the  intellectual  part:  while  the  closer  these 
two  parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the  harmony 
with  which  they  work ;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will 
the  scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more 
securely  shall  we  hiy  a  foundation  for  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment: 
namely,  which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental 
])i  ogress  is  the  more  important.  For  the  progress  itself 
being  the  result  of  their  united  action,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  which  of  them  works  more  powerfully, 
in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the  inferior  element 
to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual 
knowledge,  we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of 
society  by  those  feelings ;  whUe  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
depends  principally  on  their  knowledge,  we  must  take 
as  our  standard  the  amount  and  success  of  their  intel- 
lectual activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  relative  energy 
of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them  according 
to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth ;  that  is  to  say, 
we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  more  poweiful  agent,  whose  operations 
are  casually  disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor 
agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  pre- 
liminary difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless 
manner  in  which  ordinary  language  is  employed  on  sub- 
jects that  require  the  greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For 
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the  expressioti,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Progress,  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  serious  fallacj.  In  the  mannw  in  which  it 
is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization, naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be 
true,  has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to 
some  physical  causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity 
of  the  brain  is,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  be- 
coming gradually  greater  ;  and  that  therefore  the  mind, 
which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even  independently  of 
education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the  general  com- 
petence of  its  views.'®  Such,  however,  is  still  our  ignor- 
ance of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  circumstances  whidi  regulate  the  here- 
ditary transmission  of  character,  temperament,^'  and 

'*  That  the  natuml  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  impruviiig  because 
they  are  capable  of  transmiamon,  ii  a  fkvonrite  doctrine  with  tlie  followera 

of  Gall,  and  is  adopted  by  M.  A.  Conite  (P/tilosnjJa'f  Posi(ii-'\  vol.  iv.  pp.  384, 
386) ;  who,  however,  adniiUt  that  it  has  never  been  sufficieiiily  verified; 

sans  que  tontefois  rexpMenoe  ait  encore  suffimmment  prononc4  "  Dr. 
Pricliard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were  very  diffen  nt,  scciiks,  iit  verthelese, 
inclined  to  lean  in  this  directiun ;  for  his  coniparison  of  KkulU  led  him  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain,  "either  as  the 
rttuH  of  many  agu  ^  greater  xntdleehud  cuUivatwn,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  liave,  as  I  am  pt-rsimded,  much  more  capacious  Imiin-casrs  than  their 
forefathers."  I'richnrd's  Phytical  JJistory  of  Mankindy  vol.  i.  p.  Even 
if  this  were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  oonteote  of  the  enuiia  were 
altered,  though  it  might  cit-iit*-  a  presumption;  and  the  ginenil  question 
must,  I  think,  remain  unsettled  until  the  researches  begun  by  liiumeu- 
bach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton,  are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  fir 
more  comprehens-ive  than  has  hitherto  Iwen  attempted.  Compare  Jhirdachy 
Traite  de  PhjfsiologU,  voL  ii.  p.  2d3 ;  where,  however,  the  question  is  not 
Slated  with  raffloteut  caation. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  herediiai^  deaoent  connected  with  the  formation 
of  character,  h:ive  yet  been  generalized;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more 
advanced  respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the 
principal  obstacle  in  the  way  <A  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  study  of  tempemtTU'iitP,  atid  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important 
subject  is  shi-ouded,  may  be  estimated  by  whoever  will  comp;iru  wliat  has 
been  aeid  upon  it  by  the  foUo%ring  writers:  MiUiUi'a  Fhyticlogy,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  HOfM  Ild;  Elliotmn^K  llumnn  /*/it/M{<i/o(/>/,  pp.  l05d-UU'i2;  Ii/ in' rnu'lUf 
I*hif$ioloyie  (JinenUe  et  Voinpiiree^  vol.  i.  pp.  1Gb,  2(54,  265,  vol.  ii*  PP.  43, 
130,  214,  328,  329,  yol.iii.  pp  54,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  285;  WiUum^t 
Prhici/ilen  of  JMicirUypp.  l<i,  17,  112,  113;  Geoffroy  Saint  Ililoirfy  Anoina' 
lies  de  rOr^niMtion,  vol  i.  pp.  180.  190 ;  JiroHaaaU,  Jucamen  da  Doclrvm 
MSdMa,  vol  i.  pp.  204,  205,  rol  Ui.  p.  876  ;  Remmard,  But,  de  la  Mide- 
«>M,  voL  i  p.  3M;  JSjprei^  Miti,  de  la  MSdeeine,  vol.  i.  p.  03S,'  voL  u. 
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Other  personal  peculiarities,  tbat  ve  must  consider  this 
alleged  progress  as  a  Terj  doubtfiil  point ;  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  ve  cannot  safely  assume 
tiuit  there  has  been  anj  permanent  improvement  in  Uie 
moral  or  intellectual  fiumlties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  feculties  are  likely 
to  1)c  greater  in  an  in&nt  born  in  the  most  civilized  part 
of  Europe,  than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a 
barbarous  country." 

Whatever,  thw^ore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  pro- 

p.  408,  vol.  iii.  p.  21,  vol.  v.  vol.  vi.  p.492 ;  £Vyf  I'ro/,  Ma?adifA  }frnlaIfK, 

vol.  i.  pp..iJ),  226,  429, 694,  vol.  ii.p.29j  Updlelur,  Phi/sujl.  Medicule^  vol.  i. 
pp.  13i),  28 J,  vol  iii.  pp.  372-489,  toI.  iv.  pp.93,  12.3,  133,  143,  148,  177; 
Jit^nlc,  AtuitomU  GhifraUy  vol.  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  2^9,  316  ;  JHrhatj 
AtuUomig  (JhiiraU^  vol.  i.  p,  207,  vol.  ii.  p. 444,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  507, vol.  iv. 
pp.  281,  3.09,  400,  .504  ;  flichat  aur  la  Vif,  pp.  bO,  81,  234,  5i3"»;  Philtips  on 
ikrofulay  p.  9;  FnichterMthen^t  Medical  Pgycliolofjy,  pp.  143  14.'j;  Qluorea  de 
FofUetielU,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  110;  ('ullen  l'\\'„rL:<.  Kdiul).  1.^27,  vol.  i. 
pp.  214-221  :  Cabanuty  Hamtorts  du  Physiqm  <t  dti  Moml,  pn.  7(>  h3,  22U-261, 
O9D-033  ;  NMe  on  the  Brainy  pp.  370-376  ;  Combe' a  North  Amerieoy  vol.  i. 
pp.  12fM2>^.  Latterly,  attention  hna  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
blood  a&  it  varies  io  the  various  temperaments :  and  this  seems  a  more 
•aiis&ctory  method  tlian  the  old  plan  of  mereff  deieribing  the  obirioiu 
ijmiptoms  of  thfe  temperament,  (  'furl-  on  Animal  P/i  i/fu  loffi/,  in  Fourth  lit- 
poft  of  the  Briiiah  Aswciationy  p.  126  ;  ^imens  Animal  Chemittr^,  vol.  i. 
p.  23» ;  Waan«r*§  Phyaiolopi/^  p.  262. 

"  We  often  hear  of  hereditair  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  but  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  will  rind  that  we 
have  t»o  proof  of  their  existeuce.  The  way  in  wliich  thev  are  commonly 
proved  is  in  the  highest  dogMO  tHogfoal ;  the  usual  course  beiog  for  writers 
to  collect  instances  of  some  mental  peculi:irity  found  in  a  parejit  and  in  his 
child,  aud  then  to  infer  that  the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode 
of  reasoninff  we  might  demontlfate  any  proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields  V 
of  in(|niry  there  are  a  sTifficient  ntimber  of  empirical  coincidences  to  make  a 
plausible  case  iu  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man  chooses  to  advocate,  liut 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered ;  and  we  onght  to  inquire 
not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  «kc.,  but  how 
many  instances  there  arc  of  such  qualities  not  beincr  hereditary.  Until 
eomethins  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  Imow  nothing  atiout  the  matter 
indnotivdy ;  while,  vnttt  physiology  and  ohemistiy  are  mneh  move  ad- 
vanced, we  can  know  nothrne  about  it  deductively. 

These  considtrutiuns  ougiit  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements 
{Taiflor'ti  Medical  J»ri*j>rudeMej  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  boc»ks)  which 
positively  affirm  the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  sui- 
cide :  aud  the  same  remark  applies  tu  hereditary  diseai^e  (on  which  see  some  / 
adraiiable  obeer^tions  in  PkiUipt  on  Scroftda,  pp.  101-120,  London,  1840)  i 
and  with  '•till  greater  force  does  it  apply  to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary 
virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not  been  registered  as  care- 
ftiUy  as  physidogiaU  ihms,  nad  therefore  our  oouolusions  rs^eoting  thitti 
are  even  more  precarious. 
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gress  of  men  may  be,  it  resoWee  itself  not  into  a  progress 
of  natural  capacity,^  but  into  a  progi-ess,  if  I  may  so  say, 
of  opportunity ;  that  is,  an  improyement  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into 
play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external 
advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilised  land,  is  not 
likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bora  among  bar- 
barians; and  the  difference  which  eneues  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  fiir  as  we 
know,  solely  by  the  pressure  of  exteraal  circumstances; 
by  which  I  mean  the  surrounding  opinions,  knowledge, 
associations,  in  a  word,  the  entire  mental  atmosphere  in 
which  the  two  children  are  respectively  nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident^  that  if  we  look  at  man- 
kind in  the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
duct is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
prevalent  in  their  own  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who  will  rise  above  those  notions,  and  many 
others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But  such  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must 
always  remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor 
very  able,  neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but 
slumbering  on  in  a  peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity, 
adopting  without  much  difficulty  the  current  opinions  of 
the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting  no  scandal,  caosing 
no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a  level  with  their 
generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the  standard  of 

**  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  wfll  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the 

most  profound  aniouc;  modem  thinkers.  **  Meti,  I  think,  have  been  much 
the  flune  for  natural  eudowments  in  all  times."  Conduct  of  tiu  Underttand" 
inff,  in  Lttehft  Wiirk^^  vol.  ii  p.  361.   "Lea  diapontions  primitiyee  adiaent 

^galcincnt  chez  les  peuplcs  mrbares  et  chez  les  peuples  polic^ ;  iu  aont 
vraisemblablement  les  mfimes  dans  tous  les  lieux  et  dans  tous  les  terns.  .  .  . 
Plus  il  y  nura  d'honameSi  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands  hommes  ou  d'horames 
propree  \  devenir  grands."  Pro<jrH  <le  V E$prit  Uumain^  in  (EuvrtM  Turgoty 
vol.  ii.  p.  •2(;  J.  The  remarlvs  of  Dr.  Brown  {Lu  fitfex  on  tJir  Min<I,  p.  57),  if  I 
rightly  undcnituud  liis  rhetorical  language,  upplv  not  to  natural  capacity,  but 
to  that  which  is  aoqnired:  see  the  end  of  his  mnth  Lectwe. 
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morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
history  to  he  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly 
changing,  and  that  it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even 
in  the  most  similar  countries,  or  in  two  successive  gene- 
rations in  the  same  country.  The  opinions  which  are 
popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects  almost 
from  year  to  year ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  wel- 
comed as  a  sober  truth;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is 
replaced  by  some  subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mu- 
tability in  the  ordinary  standard  of  human  actions,  shows 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  standard  dependis  must 
themselves  he  very  mutable ;  and'  those  conditions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  originators  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average  of 
mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basui  on  which  we  can  safely 
proceed.  We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions 
is  extremely  variable ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  cipply 
this  test  to  any  set  of  circumstances  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we  find  that  such  circumstances 
are  not  very  variable,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  not  the 
cause  we  are  attempting  to  discover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  what  is  called  moral  instinct*  we  shall  at  once  see  how 
extremely  small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  ex- 
ercised over  the  progress  of  civilization.   For  there  is, 
unquestionably,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  which 
has  undei^ne  so  little  change  as  those         dogmas  of 
which  moral  systems  are  composed.  •  To  do  good  to 
others ;  to  sacnfice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes ;  to 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your  enemies ; 
to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ;  to  | 
respect  those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  few  • 
others,  are  the  sole  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  have  ' 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  \ 
tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  sdl  the  sermons,  homi-  \ 
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lies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and  theologians  have 
been  able  to  produce.** 

But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral 
truths  with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths, 
the  difference  is  indeed  startling.^'  All  the  great  moral 
systems  which  have  exercised  much  influence,  have  been 

**  That  the  ty^iem  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament  con- 
tained no  maxim  which  had  not  been  prcviotisly  enunciated,  and  that  snnie 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  iu  the  Apostolic  writings  are  Quotations  from 
Pigan  aatlior%  ie  well  known  to  every  scholar ;  and  so  far  nrom  aappljing, 
as  some  PMpposc.  a»i  nhjectiwn  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  recom- 
moudation  of  it,  as  indicating  the  intimate  relation  between  the  doctrines 
of  Ohrist  and  the  mond  sympathiea  of  mankind  in  dlfiBrant  aget.  Bat  to 
assort  that  Christianity  cniniuuTiicatcd  to  man  moral  truths  previously  un- 
known, argues,  on  the  part  of  the  asaertor,  either  gross  ignorance  or  else 
wOAil  fraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowled^  of  nMcal  tmtiM  poesesoed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part 
previous  to  its  promulgation,  compare  Mackay'g  RtHgiom  DevrlojmxetUf 
vol.  ii.  pp.  376-380  •  Murt'a  Hi*t.  of  dreek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3S<1  ;  PretcotVs  History  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  31  ;  Elphinttonea  History  of 
India,  p  47  ;  Workt  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.  105, 
114  ;  Mill »  lliaitory  of  /nUia,  vol.  i.  p.  419  ;  lio/d'^i,  da*  aUe  Indim^  voL  i. 
pp.  :m  -Mm  ;  BmnMof,re,  ffittoune  df  MamiMi,  vol.  i.  pp.  318,  319  ;  CoUman'» 
Mi/(/iofr,ifif  of  t/f  HiniJ»i,  p.  193  ;  Trantac.  of  Sue.  of  Bombay, vo\.  iii.  p.  19S  ; 
'Trantac.  of  Asiatic  iSociettf,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  283,  284  ;  AsUitic  lie- 
»mreke»t  vol  vi.  p.  S71,  vol.  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  130,  277,  vol.  zx. 
pp.  4C0,  401  ;  Tfie  iMhiston,  vol.  i.  pp.  32^,  338  ;  Catlint  Xorth- American 
Indiam,  vol.  iL  p.  243 ;  Si/nie$  EtiUxmif  to  Ava,  voL  ii.  p.  ^^89  ;  JJavWs 
Ckuum,  ToL  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  233;  Mmai  Atiatiqtte^  I.  iCrie, 
vol.  iv.  p.  77,  Paris,  1824. 

'*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of 
moral  principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advaueu,  and  boldly 
affirms  that  no  farther  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :    Morality  admits 

no  (li<5Cov(Ti«'><  More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since 

the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me 
in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of  life  has  varied  since  that  distant 
period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored  with  the  same  view ;  we 
shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusioa.  Let  the  books  of  false  religion  be 
opened ;  it  wiU  be  found  tint  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand  nataree, 

the  same  The  fiiol  is  evidt  nt,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made 

in  practical  morality  The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral 

rules  are  as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian 
aft  to  the  most  enlightened  philosopher.  «...  The  c:ise  of  the  physical 
and  speculative  sciences  is  directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote 

and  scarcely  accessible  From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facta 

with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is  impossible  to  ])rescriUe  any  iKjunds  to 
their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise  with  morals.  They  liave  hitherto 
been  stationary  ;  and,  iu  my  opinion,  they  are  likely  for  ever  tu  continue  so.** 
Life  of  Mackintosh^  tdited  iy  hu  Son,  London,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  119-122.  Con- 
dorcet  (  Y'ie  d^  Tnrgot,  p.  I  SO)  says,  *'  La  morale  de  toutes  les  n.ations  a  et6 
la  iriCunc  ;*'  and  Kaut  {Lo^ik,  iu  Kant's  H'erkr,  vol.  i.  p.  306),  "  In  der  Moral- 
philosophie  sind  wir  mMit  wetter  gekonunen,  alt  dm  Alten.*' 
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funilamcntally  tlie  same  :  all  the  great  intellectual  sys- 
tems have  been  fundanieiitallv  diflei'ent.  In  reference  to 
our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a  single  principle  now 
known  to  tlic  most  cultivated  Europeans,  which  was 
not  likewise  known  to  tlie  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  moderns  have  not  only 
made  the  most  important  additions  to  eveiy  department 
of  knowledge  that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study, 
but  besides  this,  they  have  upset  and  revolutionized  tlie  - 
old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they  have  consolidated  into  one 
great  scheme  all  those  resources  of  induction  which 
Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ;  and  they  have  created 
sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  no- 
torious facts ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them 
is  immediately  obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product 
of  moral  and  intellectual  agencies,  and  since  that  product 
is  constantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated 
by  the  stationary  agent ;  because,  when  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances are  unchanged,  a  stationary  agent  can  only 
produce  a  stationary  efi'ect.  The  only  other  agent  is  the 
intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  be 
roved  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first,  because  being,  as  we 
ave  already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ; 
'and  secondly,  because  the  intellectual  principle  has  an 
activity  and  a  capacity  for  adaptation,  which,  as  I  under- 
take to  show,  is  quite  snffioient  to  acooiint  for  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  that,  during  setentl  centuries,  Europe  has 
oontinued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  ailments  by  which  my  view  is 
supported;  but  there  ate  also  other  and  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
first  is,  tliMt  tiie  intellectnal  principle  is  not  only  far  more  *  ^ 
progressive  than  the  moral  principle,  but  is  also  far  more  V 
permanent  in  its  results.  .  The  acquisitions  made  by  the 
mtellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  carefully  pre- 
served, registered  in  certain  well-understood  furumlai^ 
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and  protected  by  the  iiac  of  teclmieal  and  scientific  lan- 
guage ;  tliey  are  easily  lianded  down  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and  thus  assuming  an  .icces.sihle,  or,  as  it 
were,  a  tangible  form,  they  often  intluenee  the  most  dis- 
tant posterity,  they  become  the  heirlooms  of  mankind, 
the  immortal  bequu.'^  of  the  genius  to  whieh  they  owe 
their  birth.    But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
faculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission  ;  they  are  of  a 
more  private  and  retiring  character  ;  while,  as  the  motives 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of 
self-discipline  and  of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  every  man  for  himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each 
anew,  they  derive  little  benefit  from  the  maxims  of  pre- 
ceding experience,  nor  can  they  well  be  stored  up  for  the 
use  of  future  moralists.  The  consequence  is,  that  although 
moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most  persons 
more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less 
active,  less  permanent*  and,  as  1  shall  presently  prove, 
less  productive  of  reai  good.    Indeed,  if  we  examine  the 
effects  of  the  most  active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest 
I  and  most  disinterested  kindness,  we  shall  ind  that  those 
j  effects  are,  comparatively  speaking,  short-lived;  that  there 
I  is  only  a  smaH  number  of  incOhriduals  thej  come  in  contact 
I  with  and  benefit ;  'that  thej  rarely  survive  the  generation 
which  witnessed  tiieir  commencement ;  and  that,  when  they 
j  take  the  more  durable  form  of  founding  great  public  chari- 
;  ties,  such  institutions  invariably  fiEdl,  first  into  abuse,  then 
I  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either  destroyed,  or  per- 
i  verted  from  their  onginal  intention,  mocking  the  effort 
by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
I  even  of  the  purest  and  most  energetic  benevolence. 
^      These  conclusions  «re  no  doubt  very  unpalatable;  and 
"  what  makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impos- 
^ '  sible  to  refiite  them.  For  tbe  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this 
question,  tbe  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.^^    There  is  no 

•  ***  Oue  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  hy  Cuvier,  who  says,  "  Le  bieu 
[  fae  Ton  nit  wool  hoiiuii«t,  quelque  gnnd  qu^u  toit,  est  to^joan  pMnger ; 
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instance  on  record  of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good 
intentions,  and  supremo  power  to  enforce  them,  has  not 
done  far  more  evil  than  good.  And  whenever  the  inten- 
tions have  been  very  eager,  and  the  power  very  extensive, 
the  evil  has  been  enormous.  But  if  you  can  diminish 
the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you  can  mix  some  alloy  with 
his  motives,  you  will  likewise  diminish  the  evil  which  he 
works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as  ignorant,  it  will  often 
happen  that  you  may  play  olf  his  vice  against  his  ignor- 
ance, and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his  mischief  If, 
however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish,  if  his 
sole  .object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursue!  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinter- 
ested seal,  then  it  is  that  you  haye  no  check  upon  him, 
you  have  no  means  of  presenting  the  calamities  which,  in 
an  ignorant  age,  an  ignorant  man  will  he  sure  to  inflict  . 
How  entirely  this  is  verified  by  experience,  we  may  see  in  ^ 
studying  the  history  of  religious  persecution.  To  punish 
even  a  single  man  for  his  religious  tenets,  is  assuredly  a 
crime  of  the  deepest  dye ;  but  to  punish  a  large  body  of 
men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  tlkemselTes  a  manifestation  of  the 
marvellous  and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — 
to  do  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one 
of  the  jnost^foolish  acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
NevertEdessTit  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  religious  persecutors  have  been  men 'of  y 
the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most  admirable  and  unsulUed 
morals.  It.  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  otherwise. 
For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men,  who  seek  to  enforce  ^ 
opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good.  Still  less  are 
they  bad  men,  who  are  sc  regardless  of  temporal  consider- 
ations as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  pow^,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
a  religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  hap- 
piness of  mankind.   Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they 

1m  T^rit^  qu'uu  ieur  laiaae  aout  ^teruelles."  CuvUr,  L'lo^c*  Jlutoi  i^tus,  vol. 
iLpi.3Q4. 
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arc  only  igMorant  ;  ignorant  of  tlie  n.iture  of  truth,  ig- 
norant of  tlie  consequences  of  tlieir  own  acts,  liut  in  a. 
moral  point  of  view,  their  motives  are  nnimpeachahle.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  verv  ardour  of  their  sincerity  which  warms 
them  into  persecution.  It  is  the  holy  zeal  bj  whicli  they 
aie  filed,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism  into  a  deadly 
activity.  If  you  can  inq)resH  any  man  with  an  absorbing 
conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral  or 
religious  doctrine;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doonied  to  eternal  perdition  ; 
if  you  then  f;ive  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his 
ignorance  blind  him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  hia 
own  act, —  he  will  infallibly  j)ersecute  those  who  deny  his 
doctrint?  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  ])ersccution  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity.  Diminish  the  sin- 
cerity, and  you  will  diminish  tlie  persecution  ;  in  other 
words,  by  weakening  the  A'irtue  you-  may  check  the  evil. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  furnishes  such  innu- 
merable examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to 
reject  the  plainest  and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but 
to  reftise  the  concurrent  testimony  of  every  age.  I  will 
merely  select  two  cases,  which,  from  the  entire  difference 
in  their  circumstances,  are  very  apposite  as  illustrations  : 
the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism,  the  other 
from  the  history  of  Christianity  ;  and  both  proving  the 
inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecution. 

L  The  Roman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected 
thd  early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they 
have  been  exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous. 
But,  what  to  some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange, 
is,  that  among  the  active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we 
find  the  names  of  the  best  men  who  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  ;  while  the  worst  and  most  infiunous  princes  were 
precisely  those  who  ^ared  the  ChristiiuiB,  and  took  no 
heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly  de- 
praved of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabalus ;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion, 
or  indeed  adopted  aqy  measures  against  it.  They  were 
too  recldesB  of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their 
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own  m&mous  pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error 
prevailed;  and  being  thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects,  they  cared  nothing  about  the  progress  of 
a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan  emperors,  were  bound  to 
regard  as  a  £iital.and  impious  delusion.   They,  therefore, 
allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked  by  those 
penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken,  rulers 
would  assuredly  have  enacted.^'   We  find,  accordingly, 
that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  AureUus, 
a  roan  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  feariess,  unflinching  hon- 
esty, but  whose  reign  was  characterised  by  a  penecution  ^ 
from  which  he  would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in 
earnest  about  the  religion  of  his  fathers.^^   And  to  com- 
plete the  argument,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  last  and 
ouc  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the  opponents  of  Christian- 
ity,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Caosars,  was  Julian;  a  I 
prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions  are  often  at-  / 
tacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even  calumny  ; 
itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.^* 

"1%e  fint  year  of  Cknamodnt  vnutbo  the  epochaef  thetolemtion. 

From  all  these  authorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Conmodus 

put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  in  the  first  year  of  his  rei^n  Not  one 

writer,  either  heathen  or  Christian,  makes  Commodus  a  persecutor."  Letten 
conctmiiu]  the  Thmuleriuq  Lrgion^  in  Moyle*9  WMtf,  YoL  U.  p.  266,  London, 
172(i.  "  llt  li();:!^haliis  also,  though  in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of 
uU  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of 
bitteniess  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus."  M<meim*»  Beet.  Hutory, 
Tol.  i.  p.  60 :  see  also  Milmans  Hig(.  of  Christimiity,  Lond.  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

Dr.  Milmau  {Uutory  of  Chruiiamiv,  isjo,  vol.  ii.  p.  LYJ)  says,  "A 
Uameleesditoiple  in  the  eeyereet  school  of  pliilosophicmoraHty.  the  aniteriiy 
4tf  Marcus  rivalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and 
diversiona  of  life;  yet  bis  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened 
or  embittered  by  the  eeverity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aure- 
lius,  nevertheless,  Christianity  found  not  only  ft  fair  and  hi^li-minded  com- 
petitor for  the  command  of  the  human  mind  ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exal- 
tation of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  and  more  dignitied  motives;  but  a 
violent  and  intolerant  persecator.**  M.  Guisot  compares  him  with  Louie  IX. 
of  France  ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion  between 
sincerity  and  persecution:  **Maro  AurMe  et  saint  Louis  sout  pcut  6tre  lee 
dens  aetib  princes  qui,  en  toute  oooairfoa,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyanoee  moralei 
la  premiere  r^Ie  de  leur  conduirr  :  Marc  Aur^Ie,  stoicien  ;  saint  Louis,  chr6- 
tieu."  (Juisotf  ('iri/itatioH  en  Finnce^  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Momay 
Utfm.  vol.  ir.  p.  374)  oalle  him  **le  meiUeur  dee  empereurs  payens;**  and 
ttitter  {HiM.  of  I'hiloA.  vol.  iv.  p  222),  "  the  virtuotis  and  noble  emperor." 

'•'  Neander  (UiAtory  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  beet 
emperors  (opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to 
ite  tncMMfllimente.  Tho  aMw  remark,  in  fegud  to  Kaioos  and  GontmiHliis, 
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11.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain ;  a 
country  of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other 
have  religious  feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs 
of  men.  No  other  European  nation  has  produced  so  many 
ardent  and  disinterested  missionaries,  zealous  self-denying 
martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully  sacrificed  their  lives  in  order 
to  propagate  truths  which  they  thought  necessary  to  be 
known.   No  where  else  have  the  spiritual  classes  been  so 
long  in  the  ascendant ;  no  where  else  are  the  people  so 
deyoutt  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numerous. 
But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which 
the  Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  hare  always  been 
marked,  have  not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious 
)/  persecution,  but  have  proved  the  means  of  encouraging 
it    If  the  nation  had  been  more  lukewarm,  it  would  nave 
been  more  tolerant    As  it  was,  the  preservation  of  the 
faith  became  the  first  consideration ;  and  every  thing  being 
sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  happened  that 
zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.   The  supporters 
of  that  barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  en- 
:  thusiasts.    Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to 
'  be  cruel   For  cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbending  passion ; 
I  while  hypocrisy  is  a  fawning  and  flexible  art,  which  ac- 
^  commodates  itself  to  human  feelings,  and  flatters  the  weak- 
:   ness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may  gain  its  own  ends.  In 
^  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being  concentrated  on 
a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and  hatred 
of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.   The  conscientious  energy  with  which 
that  duty  was  fiilfiUed  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
Church.  Indeed,  that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for 
an  undeviating  and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  from  different  and  independent 
sources  of  evidence.    This  is  a  question  to  which  I  shall 

is  tnadu  by  Gibbon  ;  Dfclim  and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Loud.  l83tJ.  An- 
other writor^of  a  very  differeut  character,  ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  theyriles 

of  the  devil :  **  lu  the  primitive  times,  it  is  ubservi-d  th:it  the  Vn;8t  emperors 
were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  tbo 
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hei-eaftor  return ;  but  there  are  two  testimonies  which  I 
cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable.  Llorente,  tho 
great  historian  of  tlio  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter  enemy, 
had  access  to  its  private  papers;  and  yet,  with  the  fullest 
means  of  information,  he  tloes  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  incpiisitors :  but  while 
execrating  the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny 
the  ])urity  of  their  intentions.-^  Thirty  years  earlier, 
Townsend,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Spain  and  though,  as  a 
Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had.  every  reason  to 
be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which  ho  de- 
scribes, he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who 
upheld  it;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establish- 
ment at  Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches, 
he  makes  the  remarkable  admission,  that  all  its  menil)ers 
are  men  of  worth,  and  that  most  yf  them  are  of  distin- 
guished humanity.** 

These  facts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small 
part  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains, 
and  which  decisively  proves  the  utter  inability  of  moral 
feelings  to  diminish  religious  persecution.  The  way  in 
which  the  diminution  has  been  really  effected  bv  tho 
mere  ])rogress  of  intellectual  ac(|uirements,  will  be  pointed 
out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when  we  shall  see 
that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolei  ance  is  not  humanity, 
but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of 
wliat  is  uncpiestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever 

*  By  which,  indeed,  be  is  sorely  puzzled.  Ou  reconuaitra  mou  impar- 
tiality dans  qaelques  ciroonataiuMt  oa  je  fiuf  f«iaar(|aerelim  iMinquiiitaan 

des  dispositions  genereuses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  a  croire  (|ue  Ics  atroces  sen- 
tences rendues  par  le  Saiut-Otiicu,  aout  piut6t  uue  coube4ueace  de  ses  lois 
oriHiDiqties,  au'un  dFek  do  OHttowra  pattioulMr  de  tea  membret."  Zipfwiltf, 
IlijUoirf  Crituftie  </<f  VlnquUUion  ^Etpttgne^  ToL  i.  p.  xniL :  compare  toL  U. 
pp*  2(>7,  -IViH,  vol.  iv.  p. 

*>  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  %  mott  competent  judge. 
See  Doft^iido  !*  Lfttert  from  Spain,  p.  ."i. 

"  "  It  is,  however,  universally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps 
at  Barcelona,  that  all  it»  members  are  meu  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
tinguished for  humanity."  TownaauPs  Journey  thrivffh  S^in  in  1780  and 
1787,  ToL  L  p.       Lend.  1798. 
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inflicted  uii  tlioir  own  sju'ciea.  F(»r  that  religious  persecu- 
tion is  a  greater  evil  than  any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so 
much  from  the  enormous  and  ahuost  incicdil)le  numhcr 
of  its  icnown  victims,-^  as  from  the  fact  that  the  unknown 
must  be  far  more  nunieious,  and  that  history  gives  no 
account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in 
order  that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much 
of  martyrs  and  confessors — of  those  wlio  were  shiin  by 
the  sword,  or  consumed  in  the  fire;  but  we  know  Httle 
of  that  still  larger  numl»er  wlio,  by  the  mere  threat  of 
persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an  outward  abandon- 
ment of  their  real  o|)iiiions;  and  who,  thus  forced  iiUo  an 
apostasy  the  heart  abiiors,  have  })assed  the  remain* Icr  of 
their  life  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humiliating 
hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious  \ 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  nieu  being  constiaiiied  to  1 
mask  their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety 
by  falsehot)d,  and  of  jnn  chasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In 
this  way,  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life  ;  insincerity 
is  made  a  daily  custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling 
is  vitiated,  and  the  gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error 
fearfully  increased.  Surely,  then,  we  have  reason  to  say, 
that,  compared  to  this,  all  other  crimes  are  of  small  ac- 
count; and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  that  increase  of 
intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil  that 
Borne  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 
^  The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense 
importance  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  1  will 

"  In  l.'>4n,  the  VeiKtiuu  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Eiiiperw 
Charles  V.  stated,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  goveniment  on  his  return 
home,  **  that  in  liollaud  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  :)0,000  persons  have 
suffered  death  ut  the  hands  of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors."  Corrrx^tondmee 
of  Chtrlex  V.  ami  hU  AmlxiAMarforif,  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lund,  ^vo, 
iS50,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  luquisitiou,  during  the  eighteen  years  of  Tor- 
quemada'f  mioistry,  puniahed,  aooording  to  the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of 
10.'>,'KX)  person?,  of  whom  SS(K)  wore  burned.  Prfucott'x  History  <>f  Ff  niinand 
and  JaabeUcy  vol  i.  p.  265.  lu  Audaiuttia  alone,  durioff  a  siugle  year,  the 
Inquidtiott  pat  to  death  8000  Jews,  '*lietidee  17,000  wno  underwent  WNiie 
form  of  p^lnl^hment  le.'s.s  severe  tlum  that  of  the  stake."  Tick-Har\-i  IIUtQrtfof 
ijpaniah  Lit/Tatnre^Mol.  i.  ^,  AM.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subjeL-t,  see  Hormie^  WUloire  de  l*Innatilion,  voL  i.  |n>,  160,  i-J'J, 
23vS,  230,  27i>,  280,  406,  407,  4r,r>,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  MB,  376,  vdL  iv.  p.  31 1 
aud,  above  ail,  the  summary  at  pp.  242-273. 
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give  yet  another  instance  of  the  energy  with  whidi  it 
works.  The  second  greatest  eni  known  to  mankind — 
the  one  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  religious  perse- 
cation,  most  sufferiog  has  been  cansed — ^is,  nnqueetion-  ' 
ably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous  pursait  ' 
is,  Jn  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident^  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  his- 
tory.^  If  we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we 
shall  find  that  for  a  yery  long  period,  wars  have  been 
becoming  less  frequent;  and  now  so  clearly  is  the  move- 
ment marked,  that  until  the  late  commencement  of  hoS" 
'  tilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly  forty  years : 
a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.^  The  question  arises,  as  to  what 
share  our  moral  feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this 
great  improvement.  And  if  this  question  is  answered, 
not  accoixling  to  preconceived  opinions,  but  according  to 
the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer  will  certainly  be,  that 
those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  all.  For  it  surely  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  modems-  have  made  any  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many 
centuries.  That  defensive  wars  are  just^  and  that  offen- 
sive wars  are  unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which, 
on  thb  subject,  moralists  are  able  to  teach.  These  two 
principles  were  as  cleariy  laid  down,  as  well  understood, 
and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  singular 

Ou  the  diiniaisbed  love  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  thau  the 
actual  diminution  of  war,  tee  aome  interesting  remarks  in  Comttf  Ph»lo$epkie 
P«ntive,  vol.  iv.  pp.  488,  713,  vol.  vi.  pp.  68,  424-43fi,  where  the  untugonism 
between  the  military  Hpirit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well 
worked  out ;  though  souic  of  the  Icadiug  phenomena  have  escaped  the  at* 
teatioQ  of  ihia  eminent  philosopher,  firom  hia  waat  of  acqwaintanoe  with  the 
biatory  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

«»  In  Peff^w'A  lAff  ofSidmouth,  1847,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.^7,  this  prolonged  peace 
is  gravely  ascribed  to ^Hhe  wisdom  of  the  ad^u^itiucut  of  in  other 

words,  to  the  pioeeedmgi  of  Jthe  Ooiigreaa  of  Vienna  t     ^  /  / 
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occurrence.   Since,  then,  the  Actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  heen  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral 
r  knowledge  respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is 

V  palpably  evident  that  the  changeable  effect  has  not  been 
produced  by  the  unchangeable  cause.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive  than  this.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand  years, 
moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to 
their  predecessors, — ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon 
the  view  for  whidi  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most 
confidently  assert,  this  cannot  be*  proved,  then  it  must  be 
conceded,  that,  no  additions  having  been  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  stock  of  morals,  no  additions  can  have  been 
made  to  the  result  which  the  morals  produce.^ 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feel- 

^  ing9  in  increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  nar- 
rowest sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  find  that  every  great 
increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a  heavy  blow  to  the  war- 
like spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I  shall  hereafter 
detail  at  considerable  length;  and  in  this  Introduction  I 
can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  promi- 

Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displajed  in  the  difTusion  of  moral  and 
religiouR  principles;  iti  which  rase  it  would  l>e  possible  for  the  principles  to 
he  stationary,  and  vet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this,  it 
!■  emtain  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were,  rebtiTety  to  the  popuhition, 
more  clinrches  than  there  are  now  ;  tlic  spiritual  cl:i«si-s  wt-ie  far  more 
I  numerous,  the  proseljrting  spirit  fur  more  eager,  and  there  was  a  much 
V  ■troiiger  determinatien  to  pierent  purely  eeientifio  inferenoee  from  en^ 
croacning  on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  moral  and 
religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together  ;  and 
surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators. 
Now,  however,  the  generilintions  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the 
nffairs  of  men,  aTiH  nave  made  way  for  the  larjrer  doctrine  of  expediency, 
whicli  includes  all  inierests  and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals 
reached  their  senith  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that 
period  ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  opposed  l)y  "tlie  ijciiius  of  Protest- 
antism:" andj  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  extinct  in 
the  most  dvilited  oouDtries:  tlM»  JDwHr  DubUantitm  of  Jeremy  Taylor  being 
the  last  cotnpn  liensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  treuins  tn  iiiould  society  solely 
according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting  passages 
in  JMnm*9  £ectmaM,  HuU  toI.  i.  p.  338,  and  OAvrid^t  Frimd^  vol.  liL 
p.  104. 
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T)cnt  points,  wliicli,  being  on  the  surface  of  history,  will 

be  at  once  underHtood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  tliat  every 
important  addition  made  to  knowled<2;e  increases  the  au-  V 
thority  of  the  intellectual  cla.sses,  by  increasing  the  re- 
sources which  thev  have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antao:onisni 
between  those  classes  and  the  military  class  is  evident  :  ^ 
it  is  the  antagonism  between  tiiought  Jind  action,  between 
the  internal  and  the  external,  between  argument  and 
violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or,  to  sum  up 
the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  })ursuits  of  peace 
and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  favourable  to  one  cla-ss,  is  manifestly  unfa- 
voural)le  to  the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circum- 
stances to  be  the  same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intel-  j 
lectual  acfjuisitions  of  a  people  increase,  their  love  of  war  ( 
will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  intellectual  acquisitions  are 
very  small,  tlieir  love  of  war  will  be  very  great.'"  In 
perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  intellectual 
acijuisitions  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  resource  is  external  activity,--  the  only 
merit  personal  courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any 
man,  unless  he  has  killed  an  enemy  ;  and  the  more  he 

^  Herder  boldly  wworto  thtt  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  hie  organ- 
ization, is  peaceably  digpoeed;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the 
immense  additions  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  "  Indessen  ist^s  wahr,  dass 
der  ifaa  des  Menschen  vorz&^ioh  auf  die  ycrtheidigung,  nicht  nuf  den  An- 
griff  perichtet  ist  :  in  diesem  muss  ihm  die  Kuiist  zu  Iliilfe  koinmcn,  in 
jtiier  uber  ist  er  von  Natur  das  krilftigste  Gescliopf  dor  Eide  Seine  Gestalt 
Mlbet lehret ihn  also  Friedlichki  it,  nicht  raultcrische  Murdverw&atUDg,— der 
Homanit&t  erstes  Merkmal."  Jdeen  tar  QuckiiCiU^f  vol.  i  p.  185. 

"  Ilpncc,  no  doubt,  that  acutenesa  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed 
necesf»ar)',  to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  which,  beinu'  at  the  expense  of  the 
leAeoling  faculties,  aesfaniUitee  man  to  the  lower  ammnls.  See  Carpr/Urr'A 
JJiiriuin  Physiolofiy,  p.  404  ;  aiid  a  fine  passage  in  ller^iers  Idfen  zur  (le- 
BchiciUey  vol.  ii.  p.  12 :  '*  Das  abstcheude  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleicbsam  immer 
Ifkoeeht  nnd  hmrehet,  das  kleine  eeharfSs  Auge,  das  in  der  wdtetten  Feme 

den  kleiiistfii  Ranch  orJer  Staub  trcwalir  wird,  der  weiRso  bcrvorbleckcnde, 
knoeheubenageude  Zahn.  der  dicke  Hals  uud  die  zuriickgebogeue  8tellung 
ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselben."  Oompare  Prid^artTi  Pkytuxd  llut.  nfMtm- 
tindt  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  293;  Atara,  Amitiqw  Miriduytutle,  vol.  ii.  p.  18; 
Wmngd't  Polar  JSxpeditim,  p.  384;  Palime'*  TraveU  in  Kordtfan,  pp.  132, 
i;}3. 
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has  killed,  the  greater  the  reputation  he  enjoys.^  This 
is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  and  it  is  the  state  in  which 
^  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military  men  most 
respected.**  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up  to 
the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecu- 
tiye  steps;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken 
from  the  dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the 
authority  of  thought.  Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  in- 
tellectual and  pacific  classes  begin  to  arise  ;  at  first  held 
/  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  nevertheless  gradually 
gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in  power,  and 
at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit,  in 
which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed. 
Trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  law,  dij^lomacy,  litera< 
ture,  science,  philosophy. — ^aU  these  things,  originally  un- 
known, become  organized  into  separate  studies,  each  study 
having  a  separate  class,  and  each  class  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  its  own  pirsuit.  Of  these  classes,  some 
are,  no  doubts  less  pacific  than  others ;  but  even  those 

**  "  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  alain  an 

enemy  was  marked  by  a  degrading  badge."  (}f<^(-\^  lli<t<>rif  <>f  Greect,  vol.  xi. 
p.  397.  Among  the  Dyaka  of  Borneo,  "a  man  cannot  niairy  until  he  has 
proGured  a  human  head  ;  and  he  that  has  several  nMj  be  distinguished  by 
his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it  constitutes  his  patent  of  n<ibilit  v."'  EnrVs 
Account  of  Jioniw,  iu  Journal  of  Atiatic  JSocietjff  vol.  iv.  p.  Ibl.  i>ee  also 
Crm^wrd  on  Borneo,  in  Jownud  of  €hog,  Soe.  vol.  xxiH.  pp.  77,  SO.  And 
for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  itito  warlike  ones, 
compare  Jouriuil  of  Gcog.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  3«7  ;  MaU^'a  AotiJttni  AiUi^itieif 
l)p.  158.  159,  195 ;  ThifiwiVs  Hitl,  of  Oreeee,  vol.  i.  pp.  Me,  284,  vol.  viii 
p.  2()1> ;  IhntUrmn's  HiMory  of  Brazil^  p.  476;  Smthey^M  I/uUny  of  Brazil, 
vol.  i.  pp.  12f),  '248  ;  Amatfc  I{^*'nrch''>,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vii.  p.  193; 
Tran»ictiom  of  liomlxty  Socifti/,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52  ;  Jlotkint'  TravfU  in  Ethi- 
Opia,  p.  163  ;  Oritjinfs  dn  Droity  in  fEiivrf.t  tie  Michdety  vol.  ii.  pp.  3:i3,  334 
note.  So  also  the  Thracians  :  ■wr  fpyarqv  dTifiorarov,  to  (rjy  ano  TToXt- 
ftov  Koi  XijuTTvos,  wiXXuFTDv.  JjeroUotua,  book  v.  chap.  (!,  vol.  ill.  p.  10, 
odH.  Baehr.  , 

"  Malcolm  (NiMory  of  PtTtia,  vol.  i.  p  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  "There 
is  only  ouepath  to  emineuo^  th&t  of  militiiry  reuowu."  Thus,  too,  iu  the 
Intlitvia  w  THmmr,  p.  MS ;  "  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and 
dignity,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  militai^  art,  and  with  the  various 
modes  of  breaking  and  defeating  hostile  armies."  'J'he  same  turn  of  mind 
is  shown  in  the  frequency  ana  evident  deUsbt  with  which  Homer  relates 
battlea  a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mure't  Grem  LUerature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  63,  64, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an  argmneiit  to  prove  that  the 
Uumuric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  the  more  legitimate 
infennoe  would  be  that  tba  poena  were  all  oompofed  in  a  barbarous  ago. 
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which  are  the  least  pacific,  arc,  of  course,  more  so  than 
men  whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see 
in  every  fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from 
which,  during  peace,  they  ai*e  altogether  debarred.^^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise 
is  established,  and  mihtary  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives 
which  none  but  a  cultirated  people  can  feel.  But  among 
a  people  whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance 
can  never  exist.  Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the 
history  of  the  present  war.^  For  the  peculiarity  of  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  is,  that  it  was  pro- 
duced, not  .  by  the  conflicting  interests  of  civilized  coun- 
tries, but  by  a  rupture  betweoi  Bttssia  and  Turkey,  the  I 
two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Burope.  j 
This  is  a  very  significant  &et.  It  is  highly  characteristic  1 
of  the  actual  ccmdition  of  societj,  that  a  peace  of  unexam- 
pled length  should  hare  heen  brc^n,  not,  as  former  peaces 
were  broken,  by  a  quarrel  between  two  dvilised  nations, 
but  by  the  encroachments  of  the  undvilised  Bussians  on 
the  still  more  undvilised  Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
influence  of  intellectual,  and  therefore  pacific,  halnts  was 
indeed  constantly  increasing,  but  was  still  too  weak,  even 
in  the  most  adyanced  countries,  to  control  the  old  warlike 
habits:  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for  conquest,  which 
often  outweighed  all  other  feefings,  and  induced  great 
nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 

"  To  the  prospect  of  personal  distiuction,  thero  wm  tonawlj  added  that 
of  wealth  ;  and  in  Europe,  duriii;:  the  Middle  A'^v»,  war  was  a  very  liicra- 
tiTe  profession,  owius  to  the  ciutom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the.  liberty 
of  priMoenL   See  mirington's  learned  work,  Ohtervatiotut  on  the  Staiutegy 

pp.  390-393.   In  the  reign  of  Ricliard  IT.  "a  war  with  Fnmoo  was  esteemed  , 
18  almost  the  only  method  by  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become  ' 
rioh."  Compare  Tumer^t  fft'tL  of  England^  vol  vi.  p.  ^.   Sainta  Pfelajm 
{Mimoire*  sur  Vancienne  Chevalerte^  vol.  i.  p.  311)  siiys,    La  guerre  enri- 
chi<><:oit  alors  par  le  bntin,  et  par  les  ran9on8,  celui  ({ui  la  faisoit  avec  le  plus 
de  valour,  de  vigilance  ct  d'activit6.    La  ran^on  6toit,  ce  semble,  pour  I'or- 
dinaire,  une  anD6e  des  revenus  du  prisonnier."    For  an  analogy  with  this, 
see  Hiff  Veihi  Sdultita,  vol.  i.  p.  2(t8,  *cc.  3,  ntid  vol.  ii.  p.         sec.  13.  In 
Europe,  the  custom  of  paying  a  raneoni  for  priaouers-of-wsir  survived  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  ww  onfy  put  an  end  to  by  the  peaoa  of  Munstcr,  in  1648.  ■ 
Monning't  Comment'irien  mi  the  Law  of  Jfatimu^  1889,  p.  168 1  and  on  tho 
pretits  formerly  made,  pp.  157, 168. 
Iirrotetliitiiil805. 
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the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying the  vindictiye  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated 
the  prosperity  of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now 
the  progress  of  affairs,  that  these  two  nations^  laying  aside 
the  peevish  and  irritable  jealousy  they  once  entertained, 
are  united  in  a  common  cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword, 
not  for  selfish  purposes,  but  to  protect  the  civilized  world 
against  the  incursions  of  a  barbarous  foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
present  war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should 
last  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted, 
not,  as  heretofore,  by  hostilities  between  civilized  states, 
but  by  the  ambition  of  the  only  empire  which  is  at  once 
powerful  and  uncivilized, — ^ts  one  of  many  proofe  that  a 
dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  peculiar  to  an  intellec- 
tual people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  military 
predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of  morals, 
or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  &r  from  this,  all 
the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not 
more  common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England  ;^ 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church  with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  their  civilized  opponents.^  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
Russia  is  a  warlike  country,  not  because  tlie  inhabitants 
arc  immoral,  but  because  they  are  uniutellectual.  T)ie  fault 
is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  In  Russia,  the  national 
intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  intellectual  classes  lack 
influence  ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is  supreme.  In  this 
early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  middle  rank,^ 

"  ludeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  iu  Russia 
than  in  Western  ESttrope  ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  BeBStMingi*t 
AusiiOf  Loud.  18^1,  pp.  09,  (30.  The  beiievdk'iice  and  charitable  diapO' 
sition  of  the  Russians  are  attested  hy  Pinkertun,  who  had  good  means  of 
iuformation,  and  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  Pinier- 
ton*§  Rumia,  Lond.  183i3,  pp.  335,  '.VM'>.  Sir  John  Sinclair  also  says  thcnr 
are  "  prone  to  aots  of  kindness  and  charity."  Hindair*  Com^ndenetf  vol, 
ii.  p.  241. 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  rc(iuire  proof. 

*^  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  i^ays,  Kussia  has  only  two 
ranks— the  h^hest  and  the  lowest."  Letten  frim  ik»  BaUie,  Lond.  ISAl, 
ToL  ii.  p.  186.   < '  Les  msrohands,  qui  fomenoent  one  dasse  moyeane,  sent 
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and  consequently  the  thoiitjhtful  and  pacific  habits  wliich 
spring  from  the  mid(ilc  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  ut"  mental  pursuits;^*'  naturally 
turn  to  warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  reniarning  to 
thcTu.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Russia,  all  ability  is  estimated 
by  a  military  standard.  The  army  is  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  glory  of  the  country  :  to  win  a  battle,  or 
outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  life  ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their  merits  may 
be,  are  despised  by  this  barbaruus  j)euplc,  as  beings  of  an 
altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  c  haracter.^^ 

lu  Englamly  ou  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have 

ea  si  petit  nombre  <|U^]f  ne  peuTent  marqucr  dan»  I'^Lat :  d\iillcur8  prus- 
que  tous  wmt  Strangers;  ....  ou  done  tronver  cette  classe  moyeuue 
qui  fait  la  force  des  ^tAtsl"  CuBtine's  Jiussie,  vuLii  pp.  125,  126 :  see  also 
voL  iw.  p.  74. 

A  recent  aiitlioress,  who  had  adhiirable  opportunities  of  studying  the 
society  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fiue  tact  peculiar 
to  an  aocomplished  woman ,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  thiugs  among  claaiet 
surrounded  with  every  form  of  iiutury  aud  wealth :  "a  total  absence  of  all 
fational  tastes  or  literary  topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  absolutely  rn^MiviM  <7«'rer<»  to 
discuss  a  rational  subject — mere  p^danterU  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  l>e-  [/ 
yond  dressing,  daucing,  aud  a  jolie  tournure."  Ldttrs  from  the  Bailie^  1841, 
vol  ii.  p.  233.  M.  Custine  {Lx  /{fsue  ni  18:^),  vol.  i.*))  321)  says,  "  Kigle 
gto^ralc,  personne  ne  pruf^re  jamais  un  mot  qui  pourrait  iut^resser  vive- 
ment  queiqu'un.**  At  vol.  ii.  p.  lOff,  "Datoutes  lee  Csoolttede  TintelUo 
goncp.  la  seule  qu'on  estiine  ioi  c'est  le  tact."  Another  writer  of  repute, 
M.  Kubl,  contemptuously  observes,  that  in  Russia  "  the  depths  of  science 
are  not  «v«o  guested  si'^  MTs  Ammo,  1842,  Lond.  p.  148. 

"  Aooording  to  Sohnitder,  "  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Roasia,  by 

military  nink  ;  and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pus  of  a  nohk-tnan  not  enrolled 
in  the  army,  or  occupying  some  situation  giving  milit;iry  rank. "  M*CiUloc/t's 
Oeoff.  Diet.  1849,  toL  ii.  p.  614.  The  eanie  thing  is  stated  in  Pintwrtm't 
RitJts}",  1833,  p.  321.  M.  KriiKui,  who  tnivelled  througli  threat  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  says,  "  lu  the  modem  language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  con- 
etantly  heers  a  distinetion  of  the  greatest  importance,  conveyed  in  the  in- 
quiry  which  is  habitually  made  respecting  individuals  of  the  educated  class :  y/ 
18  he  a  plain -coat  or  a  uniform  ?"  Emut t  iSi6eria fYohi.  p.  45.  See  also 
on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  cUsses,  which  is  jtho  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorauce,  KohV*  fttiMiUfPp,  88. 104;  Siirlim/'x  under 
NichrJ^iA  the  Fir.st.  p.  7;  Cmtine'n  Itmsif.,  vol.  i.  pp.  M7,'  l.')2,  2.j2,  2(J«, 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  71,  12<J,  30U,  vol.  iii.  p.  328,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Ali.son  {liislonf 
0f  Bitmpe^  vol  ii.  pp.  391,  392)  says,  "  The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are 
turned  towards  the  army.  Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  etn]»loynicnts, 
are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole  youth  of  any  consideration  betake  them- 
■dvea  to  the  pn^feseion  of  arms. "  1%e  same  writer  (vol.  x.  p.  060)  miotes 
the  remark  of  Brenmer,  tliat  **  iiotliinL:  astonishes  the  Russian  or  Polish 
noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  professions, 
ftiid  eqpedally  the  bar,  are  hehi  in  Oreat  Britain." 
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produced  opposite  reBults.  With  us  iDtellectnal  progress 
is  so  rapid,  and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great, 
that  not  only  have  military  men  no  influence  in  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  state,  hut  there  seemed  at  one  time  eyen 
a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this  feeling  to  an  extreme; 
and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we  should  neglect 
those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of  other 
nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least 
we  may  safely  say,  that»  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war 
is,  as  a  natiomd  taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  re- 
sult has  been  effected,  not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the 
dictates  of  moral  instinct ;  but  by  the  simple  feet,  that 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  there  have  been  formed 
certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority  is  suf- 
ficient to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  alignment  further, 
and  to  prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  the  military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only 
in  reputation,  but  likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward 
state  of  society,  men  of  distinguished  talents  crowd  to 
the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll  themselves  in  its 
ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources  of  activity 
are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being  es- 
sentially mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success 
more  rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more 
numerous  than  elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that 
if  a  father  has  a  son  whose  faculties  are  remarkable,  he 
brings  him  up  to  one  of  the  lay  professions,  where  intel- 
lect, when  accompanied  by  industry,  is  sure  to  be  rewarded. 
If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  obvious,  a  suit- 
able remedy  is  at  hand :  he  .is  made  either  a  soldier  or 
a  clergyman  ;  he  is  sent  into  tlic  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  ihis,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  and  the  military  spirit  never  fail  to  decline.  As 
soon  as  eminent  men  grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  pro- 
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fession,  the  lustre  of  that  profession  will  be  tarnished: 
first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and  then  its  power 
will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through  which 
Eorc^  k  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence^  so  &r  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical profession  is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part 
of  this  work.  The  evidence  respecting  the  military  pro- 
fession is  equally  decisive.  For  although  that  profession 
has  in  modem  Snrope  produced  a  few  men  of  nndonbted 
genius,  their  number  is  so  extremely  small,  as  to  amase 
us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability.  That  the  military 
dass,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate, 
will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long  periods 
of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leading  warnora  were 
not  only  possessed  considerable  accomplishments,  but 
were  comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war, 
and  were  in  every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age. 
Thos^ — to  give  only  a  few  specimens  from  a  single  people, 
— ^we  find  that  the  three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece 
ever  produced  were  Solon^  Themisieclea^  and  Epaminondas, 
— ^all  of  whom  were  distingnidied  military  commanders. 
Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients, was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato ;  and  so  waa  Antis- 
thenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics.  Archytas, 
who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philosophy; 
and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — ^were 
both  of  them  w^  known  generals^  famous  alike  in  literal 
ture  and  in  war.  AnKmg  the  most  eminent  orators,  Peri- 
cles, Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  JSscfaines, 
*  were  all  members  of  the  military  profession ;  as  also  were 
the  two  greatest  tragic  writers,  .^Ischylus  and  Sophodes. 
Archilochus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  iamlnc  verses, 
and  whom  Horace  took  as  a  model,  was  a  soldier ;  and 
the  same  profession  could  likewise  boast  of  Tyrtnus,  one 
of  the  foandera  elegiac  poetry,  and  of  Aknus,  one  of 
the  best  composeni  of  lyric  poetry.  The  most  philoso- 
of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certainly  Thuoydides; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybius,  held  hig^ 
military  appointments^  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
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succeeded  in  changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst 
of  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  minds  to  the  highest  point  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  that  age  would  allow  :  and  so  wide  is  the  range 
of  tiieir  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty  and  dignity  of 
their  style,  thiEit  their  works  are  read  by  thousands  who 
care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they 
were  engMgcd. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  pro- 
fession in  the  ancient  world ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in 
the  same  language,  and  were  read  by  Hie  same  people. 
But  in  the  modem  world  this  identical  profession,  includ- 
ing many  miUions  of  men,  and  coTering  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, has  neyer  been  able,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
produce  ten  authors  who  have  readied  the  first  class  either 
as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes  is  an  instance  of  a% 
European  soldier  combining  the  two  qualities ;  he  beiAg 
as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  6f  his  style  as  for 
the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This,  however, 
is  a  solitary  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second  one 
of  a  modern  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  En^^ii^  ani^,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and -fifty  years,  affords  no  example  <ji  h,  and  has, 
in  fact,  only  possessed  two  authors,  fialeigh  and  Kajner, 
whose  works  are  recognised  as  models,  and  are  studied 
merely  for  their  intrinsic  merit.  Still,  this  is  simply  in 
reference  to  style ;  and  these  two  historians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  skill  in  composition,  have  never  been  reputed 
profound  -thii&ers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have  they 
added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  Imowledge.  " 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent 
soldiers  were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and 
the  best  leaders  of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  go- 
vernors of  the  state.  But  here,  again,  the  progress  of 
society  has  wrought  m  great  a  <shange,  that  for  a  long 
period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively  rare.  Even 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed  igno- 
miniously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  ^ort-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  saga- 
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cious  in  the  arts  of  irar.  CromweU,  Waahiiigtoiiy  and  Ka- 
poleon,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modem  warriors 
of  whom  it  can  he  fiiirlj  said,  that  they  were  equally  com- 
petent to  govern  a  kingdom  and  command  an  army.  And 
if  we  look  at  England  as  finmishing  a  fiimiliar  illustration, 
we  see  this  remark  exemplified  in  our  two  greatest  gene*- 
rals,  Marlhorough  and  Wellington.  Marlhorough  was  a 
man  not  only  of  the  most  idle  and  firivolous  pursuits,  hut 
was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies  made  him 
the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  of  potitics  he  had 
no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  &Tour  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  so- 
▼ereign  at  his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double 
treachery,  turn  against  his  next  benefector,  and  engage 
in  a  criminal,  as  well  as  a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the 
yery  man  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had  infamously 
aboindoned.  These  were  the  characteristics  of  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  the 
rictor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.  As  to  our  other 
great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  wit£- 
out  gratitude  and  respect:  these  feelings  are,  however, 
due  solely  to  lus  vast  military  serrices,  we  importance  of 
which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  forget  But  whoever  has 
studied  the  civil  history  of  Engkind  during  the  present 
century,  knows  full  weU  that  this  military  chief,  who  in 
the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and  who,  to  his  still  greater 
glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  int^rity  of  purpose,  an  un- 
flinching honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling,  which  could 
not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal  to  the 
complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
tiuit  in  his  riews  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures 
he  was  always  in.  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parhamentary  Debates, 
tiiat  every  great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great 
improvement,  every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession 
.  to  the  popular  wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  bv  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition, 
and  after  his  mournful  declarations  that  by  such  means 
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the  security  of  England  would  be  eeriously  imperilled. 
Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward  schoolboy  who  does 
not  know  that  to  these  yety  measures  the  present  sta- 
bility of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience,  the 
great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent 
his  political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient 
or  advisable,  but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That 
policy  of  resisting  the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  ad- 
f  vised,  is  predsely  the  poUc^  which  has  been  pursued,  since 
V  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  m  every  monarchy  except  our 
own.  The  result  of  that  policy  is  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion :  it  is  written  in  that  great  explosion  of  popular  pas- 
sion, which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath  upset  the  proudest 
thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined  noble  houses, 
desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of  our  great 
general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  refused, — this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
.written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of 
that  terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  militaiy 
genius  of  ancient  times,  and  the  miUtary  genius  of  modem 
Europe.  The  causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traoeaUa 
to  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase 
of  intellectual  employments,  few  men  of  ability  will  now 
enter  a  profession  into  which,  in  antiquity,  men  of  ability 
eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best  means  of  exerds- 
'  ing  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized  countries,  are 
turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a  very  im- 
portant change ;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerfid 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has 
been  the  slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but 
constant,  encroachments  of  advancing  knowledge.  To 
write  the  history  of  those  encroachments,  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect ;  a  task  impossible  for 
any  single  man  adequately  to  perform.    But  the  subject 
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is  one  of  such  interest^  and  has  been  so  little  studied,  that 
though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis  further  than 
I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refinin  from  noticing  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the 
wariike  spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by 
the  progress  of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  ont  olthe  invention  of  Gun- 
powder ;  which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its 
results  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of 
peaoe.^  This  important  invention  is  said  to  have  been, 
made  in  the  thirteenth  century  but  was  not  in  common 
use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Scarcely  had  it  come  into  operation, 
when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole  scheme  and 
pracuce  of  war.  Before  this  time,  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  nearly  every  dtixen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
mihtarj  service,  for  the  j)urpoae  either  of  defending  Ids 
own  country,  or  of  attacking  others.^  Standing  armies 
were  entirely  unknown ;  and  in  their  place  there  existed 
a  rude  and  barbarous  militia^  always  ready  for  battle,  and 
always  unwilling  to  erjgage  in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which 
were  then  universally  despiaed.   Nearly  every  man  being  • 

"  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very 
superficially  by  Frederick  Schiegei  {Lecture*  on  Uie  Ilittoru  of  LUeraiure,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  37,  38),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  {PkUoaophy  oftkeMind^  vol.  i.  p.  SSS). 
They  are  exauiined  with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ively, in  Umitlii  Wealth  of  AiUion^.  lHH)k  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  '21)2,  2U6.  2ii7  ;  Her- 
der* Ideen  tur  (fetckiekte  der  Menachheit,  voL  iv.  p.  301 ;  HallanC*  Middle  A^e, 
^oL  ii.  p.  470. 

'*  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further 
back  than  the  thirteeuth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  inventors :  Humboldt*  Cosnio*,  vol.  ii.  p.  590; 
AV/j,  TnUrfiu  des  Jiei'tliUionJt,  vol.  i.  p.  242,  li'cknxinn'K  IIig(nr>f  of  Inveti- 
ttoMj  lh4(i,  vol.  ii.  p.  605  i  Hustoire  Lu.  de  la  France,  vol.  xx.  p.  Thom- 
tmee  Hukmf  ef  CAemieity,  vol.  i.  p.  36 ;  ffaOam^e  Middle  Agee,  yol  L  p.  341. 
The  Btatemeiits  in  bWinan'is  SilrrUt^  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  371,  are  more  positive 
than  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of  will  jusiily;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  tort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early  perioii  used  in  China,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Abia. 

♦«  V(Utd,  U  Droit  de*  (Jens,  vol.  ii.  p.  129 ;  Linganl  *  JlUtory  of  England^ 
voL  ii  pp.  356,  357.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  "  all  free  men  and  pio> 
pnalors  of  laud,  except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms,  and  always  held  ready  to  take  the  field  at  n  niomt  iit'H  warning."  Ee- 
cU*ton'*  EtuflUh  AntitpiUie*,  p.  62.  "  There  was  no  di:iUactiou  between  the 
■oldurHid'tfwoitiiMk."  Fvdiram^tAngl^-^Stutm  aMMMflNNaicA,voLi.p.900. 
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a  soldier,  the  militar j  profession,  as  such,  had  no  separate 
existence ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all  other  profes- 
sions were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession;  but  even  that  was  affected  by 
the  general  tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
see  large  bodies  of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and 
abbots,  to  most  of  whom  the  arts  of  war  were  in  those 
days  perfectly  fiimiliar.^^  At  all  events,  between  these 
two  professions  men  were  necessarily  divided :  the  only 
avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  you  wotc  bound  to  serve  m  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  ever^  thing  of  real  importance  \^ 
was  altogether  neglected.  T^e  were,  indeed,  many  priests 
and  many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles.^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  com- 
merce, nor  manufactures ;  there  was  no  science,  no  litera- 
ture :  the  useful  arts  were  entirely  unknown ;  and  even 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  were  unacquainted,  not  only 
with  the  most  onliiiary  comforts,  but  with  the  commonest 
decencies  of  civilised  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the 
old  system,  a  man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  generally 
inherited  from  his  fatlicr,  eitlicr  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and 
he  was  ready  equipped  for  the  field.^    According  to  the 

On  these  wariike  eoderiuticn,  oompRre  Qr99f$  MUUary  AiUiq.  toI.  i 

pp.  67-8;  Linqard'n  Hist,  of  En/jlamJ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  26,  183,  vol.  iii.  p.  14;  Tur- 
ntr*t  Hut.  of  kngland,  vol.  iv.  p.  458,  voL  v.  pp.  92, 402, 406  ;  Jdos/uim's  Ecd, 
Siiiory,rol.  i.  pp.  173, 193,  241 ;  CrlehUm*»  Seandmama,  Bdinb.  1838,  vol.i. 
p.  SfiK).  Such  opponents  were  the  more  fonnidable,  because  in  those  happy 
dajs  it  was  ttacrilcgc  for  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1095  his 
Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  declare,  "  Qudd  qui  apprahenderit 
episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat."  Matthm Paris  JIutoria  Major,  p.  18.  As  the 
context  contains  no  limitation  of  thi.s,  it  would  follow  that  a  man  became 
spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop  prisoner. 

**  As  Sharon  Tuniur  oliservcs  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment, '*  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period.'"  Tur- 
lur's  JJistorjf  of  Eiu^Umdy  vol.  iii.  p  263.  And  a  recent  scieulitic  historiau 
eaya  of  Europe  generally:  "  alle  Kiinstc  uud  Kenntnisse,  die  sicb  nicht  auf 
das  ndlo  Kriegs-,  Rauf-  nnd  Uaubhandwerk  bezo^en,  waren  iibertliis-sig  und 
ftchadiich.  Kur  etwas  TheoliMzie  war  vouuotbeu,  um  die  Krde  mit  dem 
Himmd  sa  verbinden."  WineHett  OnAiektt  der  JSotantt,  18M,  p.  56. 
.  «  In  1181,  Henqr  II.  of  Bnglaad  ordered  that  ereiy  man  sooiild  hxn 
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new  system,  new  means  were  required,  and  the  equip- 
ment became  more  costly  and  more  difficult.  First,  there 
was  the  supply  of  gunpowder  then  there  was  the  pos- 
session of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons,  and 
considered  difficult  to  manafre.'**  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  whicli  ij;nTq)owder  naturally  gave 
rise,  such  as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  shells,  mines,  and  the 

either  a  sword  or  bow;  which  he  was  not  to  lell,  but  levn  to  his  heir; 

"cajteri  autem  omnea  hahert-tit  waiibasiatn,  capellum  ferreum,  lanccam  et 
gladium,  vel  arcum  et  sagittas :  et  prohibuit  ne  aliquis  anna  sua  vendcret 
vel  invadiaret;  sed  chm  moreretnr,  daret  ilia  propinqidori  hteredi  sno.*' 
Bog.  de  IIov.  Annol.  in  Scriutftrtf  jtost  BtJam^  p,  :U8  ivv.  In  the  rcigii  of 
Edward  I.,  it  waa  ordered  that  every  man  posseaaing  land  to  the  value  of 
forty  shillinga  should  keep  "  a  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  sod  a  dagger.  .  .  . 
Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have  them  out  of  the 
forest."  (iroae't  Military  Aniiqiiiti^y  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  302.  Compare  Gnjfr't 
History  of  the  Swedrs,  part  i.  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Ounbridge,  '*iil«eMsh  fron 
fcjur  to  five  thousand  scholarp,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and 
in  gruat  part  gentrr."  iSir  WUliam  JJamiltou  on  (he  UiMory  of  Univtrsititt^ 
in  /ibmiMmV  Pkuotopk,  JHinmUtu,  ^  414,  One  of  tlie  latest  attempts 
made  to  revive  archery,  was  a  warrant  isstied  by  Elizabeth  in  IMfi,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton  J^avcrg,  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden 
Soo.  1S40.  In  the  sonth-west  of  Bnghnd,  bows  and  arrows  did  not  finally 
dieappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1599 ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mtiaket 
gained  ground.    See  Yonges  Di'ori/,  edit.  Canidon  Soc.  18-48,  p.  xvii. 

**  It  is  stated  V»y  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in 
Sngland  nnlil  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  Camden  a  Elizabtth^  in  Kennett't  Hi*' 
tory,  vol.  ii  p.  388,  London,  171  f);  Stricklnn<rg  Queens  of  England,  vol,  vi. 
p.  223,  Lond.  1843 :  Urosrs  Military  A  tUifuitiet,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon 
Tamer  {Hutktry  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1839)  has  shown, 
from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in  tlie  Ilarleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was 
made  in  England  in  1483;  and  Mr.  Eccleston  {Enaliah  Antiquiiiei,  p.  182, 
Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  ana  exported  it  as  early  as 
1411:  eompare  p.  £02.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a  costly  artioie; 
and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
**  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  dipcouraged  in  their  exercising."  /'ar- 
Uament,  JIut.  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Clorendon  Corre* 
tpondeiice,  vol.  i.  p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  '21.  lOs. 
to  3/.  a  barrel.  On  the  expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see 
IMif  and  KoppA  Repvrtt  on  Chmiatrjf,  toT.  iii.  p.  386,  Lond.  1852. 

?rhe  nraskets  were  sneh  miserable  machines,  that^  in  the  middle  of  the 

fifteenth  century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  Hal- 
lam's  MuUUe  AgeSf  vol.  i.  p.  342,  Gr<we  (MUiiary  AniiquUits,  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8M,  387)  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is 
in  1471  ;  and  that  rests  f'>r  them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  thf  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  uf  /iechnann'a  HiMorv  of  Invent wn$^  Lond. 
1846,  irol.  ii.  p.  030,  it  is  strangely  supposed  that  maskels  were  "flnt  nied 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia."  Compan*  IhinirK  JIh(<>!re  dr  hi  Milire,  vol.  i.p.464, 
with  Smifthe'ii  Military  J}Ucoune*,  in  EUWs  Ori^fitud  LetUrt,  p.  63,  edit. 
Camden  Society. 
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like.***  All  these  things,  by  increasing  the  coniphcatii-n  of 
the  military  art,  increased  the  necessity  of  disciphuc  and 
practice  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  change  that  was 
being  effected  in  the  ordinary  weapons  deprived  the  gi  eat 
majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  of  procuring  them.  To 
suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new  system  was  or- 
ganized ;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up  bodies  of 
men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which 
formerly  all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it 
was  that  there  arose  standing  armies ;  the  first  of  which 
vere  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century al- 
most immediately  after  gunpowder  was  generally  known. 
Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom  of  employing  mercenarr 
troops ;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier  instances,  though 
the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.^ 

The  importance  of  this  morement  was  soon  seen,  by 
the  change  it  effected  in  the  dasnfication  of  Buropean 
society.  The  regular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline, 
more  serviceable  against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  inmie- 
diately  under  the  control  of  the  government^  it  naturally 
followed  that,  as  their  merits  became  unden^ood,  the  old 
militia  should  &U,  first  into  disrepute,  then  be  n^lected, 

**  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  dzteenth  century. 

(Srcgf-'it  Militan/  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  14().  OunpowdtT  was  first  employed 
iu  iniuin^  towns  in  14b7.  V ret-ciHt' «  Hist,  of  Ferdnuuul  and  ImMla,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32 ;  hoek^  Tableau  de$  RhUutiwtt,  vol.  i.  p.  24:} ;  Daniel ^  Jhntoire  de  la 
A/ilicf  Fnniriunf^  vol.  i.  p.  574  liaiiivl  {Milice  Franpaite,  \o\.  i.  pp.  ^J^O, 
6S1)  says,  that  bombs  were  not  invented  till  1668 ;  and  the  same  thing  is 
■wortea  in  Biograpkig  UniveneUet  ftA.  XT.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Oraee 
{Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  387),  they  are  mentioned  by  Valturiiiu.s  in  147-2. 
On  the  general  condition  of  the  French  artillery  in  the  sixtui^  uth  ceutuij, 
Bee  Hdakimi  dm  Amhamademn  VtmHaUy  yo\,  i.  pp.  U4,  47(;,  478,  Paris, 
1838,  4io;  a  curious  and  valuable  pubUcatiou.  There  is  some  doubt'as  to 
the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known ;  but  they  were  cer- 
tainly Uiicd  m  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  lic/Uen, 
da$  edu  Indim^  veL  iL  p.  63 ;  and  LuM^  MiMoUn  de  la  JtUiee,  vol.  i. 
pp.  441, 442. 

Jilackitone^s  Cvmmenturits^  vol.  L  p.  413 ;  JJaniely  Ilitt.  de  la  Miiicef 
VoL  L  p.  210,  vol.  ii.  pp.  491, 493 ;  (Euvret  de  IWr^  vol.  Ttii.  p.  288. 

•  The  leading  facts  rcpptcting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troopt  an 
indioated  'with  great  judgment  bjr  Mr.  Uallam,  in  his  Middle  Agt»t  ToL  L 
pp.  828-337. 
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and  then  sensibly  diininish.  At  the  same  time,  this  di- 
minution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined  sohliers  deprived 
the  country  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources,  and  there- 
fore made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  dis- 
ciplined ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to 
their  military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was 
first  broadly  established  between  the  soldier  and  the 
civilian  ;  and  there  arose  a  separate  military  profession,*** 
which,  consisting  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the  remainder  to  settle  in 
some  other  pursuit.*^  In  thia  way,  immense  bodies  of  men 
were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old  warlike  habits*;  and 
being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their  energies  be- 
came available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was»  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with 
•  war  or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path, 
ftnd  created  those  ^iat  braoches  of  knowledge  to  which 
modem  civilization  owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive 
generation  this  tendency  towards  a  separate  organisation 
was  more  marked ;  the  utility  of  a  division  of  labour  be- 
came clearly  recognized ;  and  as  by  this  means  know- 
ledge itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle  or 
intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.   Each  addi- 


•  Grose  {MilUarif  AiUiquititgy  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  311)  sars,  that  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  English  soldiors  had  no  profearional  dran;  bat  **were 
distinjjjuishcd  by  badges  of  tlieir  leaders' nrrnf,  similar  to  those  now  worn 
bjr  watermen."  It  was  also  carljr  in  the  sixteenth  centurv  that  there  first 
arose  » tepamte  militery  literature.  Dmidy  Hitt.  de  la  Muieey  vol.  i.  p.  3S0: 
**Les  auteurs  qui  out  ^crit  en  detail  sur  la  discipline  niilitaire:  or  ce  u'est 
>dre8  que  souh  Fnui(,oi8  I,  et  sous  TEinpereur  Charles  Y,  oue  les  Italiens, 
I  Fniu9oi8,  les  K:i[)ngno1f  ft  let  AHemam  onft  oOmmenoe  a  ^crire  sur  oe 
•ujot." 

The  change  from  tlie  time  when  every  layman  was  a  soldier,  is  very 
remarkable.  Adam  Smi^  {WeaUh  of  Natiiumy  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  2U1)  siys. 
Among  the  civilised  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  oompiited« 
that  not  more  than  the  one-lmndredth  part  of  the  inhabitiint<4  ')f  any  country 
can  be  employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the 
expense  of  their  service."  The  same  proportion  is  given  in  SatRera  Jmo 
of  Population^  vol.  i.  p.  202 ;  and  in  Qrandt'\ir  rt  DHmieixce  d*»  Bomainty 
chap,  iii.,— >6E^m»  dt  MontuquieUy  p.  130 :  also  in  jlSharpe^s  Jluiortfofl^jfplf 
ToL  i.  p.  100 ;  and  In  Alum's  HUtory  ofEurope,  vol.  xii.  p.  318. 
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tion  to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two 
dasaes,  and  checked  those  bupei-stitious  feehngs  and  that 
love  of  war,  on  which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  all 
enthusiasm  is  concentrated.  The  evidence  of  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual  principle  is  so  fiUl  and 
decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by  combining  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
consectltive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that, 
taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  stiU  a  vague,  activity, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  that  in  the  six- 
teentR  century,  this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form, 
showed  itself  in  religious  outbreaks ;  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  its  energy,  becoming  more  practical,  was 
turned  against  the  abuses  of  government,  and  caused  a 
series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any  part  of  Europe 
escaped ;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  de- 
partment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education, 
f  teaching  legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all, 
\j  settling  on  a  sure  foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public 
Opinion,  to  which  not  only  constitutional  princes,  but  even 
the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are  now  rendered  strictly 
amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions ;  and  without  some 
knowledge  of  them,  no*  one  can  understand  the  present 
condition  of  European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of 
its  future  prospects.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the 
reader  can  now  perceive  the  way  in  which  so  slight  a 
matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder  diminished  the 
warlike  spirit^  by  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended 
in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the 
most  effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and 
V  expense  of  war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession 
indispensable ;  and  thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  left  an  overplus,  an  unemployed  energy,  which 
soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  inftised  into 
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them  a  new  life»  and  began  to  control  that  lust  of  con- 
questy  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people,  is  the 
great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  fatal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  dvilized  countries  are 
too  often  afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love 
of  war  has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent*  and  has 
not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  allude 
to  tbe  discoveries  made  by  PoUtical  Economy ;  a  branch  ^ 
of  knowledge  with  which  even  the  wisest  of  the  ancients 
had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but  which  possesses  an 
importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate,  and  is, 
moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  imme- 
diately connected  widi  the  art  of  government  that  has 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this 
noble  study,  though  perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more 
advanced  thinkers,  is  gradually  becoming  recognized  by 
men  of  ordinary  education :  but  even  those  by  whom  it 
is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.*^ 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argu- 
ment in  support  of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to 
establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of 
war,  commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous;  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels 
respecting  the  promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or 
the  protection  of  some  favourite  manufacture.  Disputes 
of  this  kind  were  founded  upon  the  very  ignorant^  but 
the  very  natural  notion,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce 
depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and  that  whatever  is 
gained  hy  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another.  It  was 
believed  that  wealtli  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and  y/' 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people 

The  pucitic  tendencies  of  political  ecouomy  are  touched  on  very  briefly 
in  Blanqui^  JIUtoire  de  CEooMmie  PolUiqtu,  vol.  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  iu  Twitit 
Pngrm    Potikied  Ee^nomjfp  p.  S40. 
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to  iiliport  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Wheneyer 
this  was  done,  affairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state;  but  if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  dedared 
that  we  were  being  drained  of  our  resources,  and  that 
some  other  country  was  getting  the  better  of  us,  and 
was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.'''  For  this  the  only 
remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our 
:  commodities,  and  give  us  more  of  thmr  gold :  if,  however, 
J  they  refused  to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to 
bring  them  to  reason ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  armament 
was  fitted  out  to  attack  a  people  who,  by  lesscuing  our 
wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that  money  by  which  alone 
trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  markets.*^ 

"  This  favourite  doctrine  is  illu!»trated  in  a  curious  "Discourse,"  written 
in  1578,  aud  printed  in  Stows  Lomhn,  iu  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our 
exports  exceed  our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  tnule;  but  that  if  tnej  are  less, 
we  lose.  Stow's  Lotidon,  edit.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  Sf*'.  Whenever  this  balance 
was  disturbed,  politicians  were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620, 
James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  long  spetclies,  "  It's  strange  that  my  Mint 
hatii  not  gone  this  ^ht  or  nine  years  :  but  I  think  the  fault  of  the  want  of 
money  is  the  uneven  oalaucing  of  trade."  J'(rH.  //i-fniy,  vol.  i.  p.  1179  :  see 
also  the  debate  "On  the  Scarcity  of  Money,"  pp.  11S)4  llDti.  In  1620,  the 
House  of  Cnumiuns,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  "  That  the 
importation  uf  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  kingdom."  rari.  J/itt.  vol.  i.  n.  1198.  lu  1G27,  it  was  actually  aivued 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  hj 
their  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  becau.'^?  it  carried  money  out  of  the  conn- 
try  i  rad.  Jlist.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Ualf  a  century  later,  the  same  principle 
was  advocated  bj  Sir  William  Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Obser- 
vations upon  the  United  Prarinoes.  Trnfi^t  Workt,  toL  i.  p«  175,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  117,  1  IH. 

"  la.  1(>72,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shailesbury.  then  Lord  Cbaocellor, 
mmotineed  that  the  time  had  eome  when  the  Kngltsh  mast  go  to  war  with 

/   the  Dutch  ;  for  that  it  was  "  iinpossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance  ; 

V  and  that  if  we  do  not  master  their  trade,  they  will  tmrs.  They  or  we  must 
truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  the  law  to  the  other  There  is  no  com- 
pounding, where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  world."  Somen 
Tr<"-Uj  vol.  viii.  p.  39.  A  few  months  later,  still  insisting  on  the  propriety 
of  the  »ar,  he  gave  a.s  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  "  was  necess;iry  lu  tlic  trade 
of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  eommerce  in  the  East 
Indies."  Pari.  Jlist.  vol.  iv.  p.  587.    In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diphnnatist  and 

/   oue  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  au  essay^  strougiy  insisting  on  the  beuc- 

V  fits  whieh  wonld  acerae  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  Inanoe.  Somen 
Tr'trtif,  vol.  xi.  pp.  19;),  217  ;  and  he  says,  p.  2<>r),  that  otif  of  tlie  con.se- 
queuoes  of  peace  with  France  would  be  the  utter  riiiu  aud  destruciiou  of 
onr  trade.**  Bee  also,  in  vol.  siii.  n.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  Wil- 
liam m.  In  1743,  Lord  Hardwicse,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
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This  misconception  of  the  trae  nature  of  barter  was 
formerly  universal  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest 
politicians,  was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but 
increased  those  feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war 
is  encouraged ;  each  country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct 
interest  in  diminishing  the  wealth  of  its  neighbours.''  In 
the  seventeenth,  or  eren  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent  thinkers  who  ex- 
posed some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this  opinion  was 
based.''  But  their  arguments  found  no  &vour  with  those 
politicians  by  whom  European  affairs  were  then  adminis- 

timo,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "If  our  wcaUh  is  dimijiished,  it  is  time  to 
ruiu  the  commerce  of  that  natiou  which  has  driven  us  from  the  markets  of 
the  Oontinrat— l»]r  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by  blockading  their 
port-J."  CiimpM/'s  Livfs  of  the  Chancellor*,  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

^*  lu  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  MiWt  History  of  fndiaf  voL  i. 
pp.  41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Loolce  had  very  oonfiieed  notions 
respecting  the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  AWy  on  }f<>Mi/,  in  Loebit  Works, 
vol.  iv.;  and  in  particular  pp.  9,  10,  12,  20,  21,  4!)  52.  B.-ikeley,  profound 
Uiinker  as  he  was,  fell  into  the  same  errori^,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of 
nuUDtaining  the  balanoe  of  trade,  and  lesseninj;  our  imports  in  proportion 
as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  <^>i-ri,it,  Nos.  xcix.  clxi.,  in  IkrkeUy'x 
Worl^^  vol.  ii.  pp.  11246,  2^0 :  see  also  his  proposal  for  a  8umptuar;yr  law,  in 
Eamy  toward*  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Oreat  Britain^  in  Wovlte^  vol.  ii-  p.  190. 
The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  {lCi<pr{t  drs  Lni.<,  li\re  vk,  ehap.  xii. 
in  CE'ti  tr.i,  p.  353)  are  as  hopelessly  wrung;  while  Vattel  {JJroU  des  6V/w, 
vol  i.  pp.  1 1 1,  117,  11^,  20G)  goes  out  ^  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous 
interference  of  the  English  government,  which  he  reoommends  as  a  pattern 
to  other  states. 

•»  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1642,  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  Bngfaiud  for  other  countries  to  go  to 
war  with  each  other;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money, 
or,  as  he  called  it,  their  "  wealth."  See  his  speech,  iu  J*tirl.  J/Ulori/f  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1S74-1279. 

*«  Serra,  who  wrote  in  HM3,  is  said  to  liave  been  the  first  to  prove  the 


Oft  the  Prograe  ofPSthieal  Soono>,n/,  pp.  8, 12, 13.  But  I  believe  that  the 


published  in  Idbi,  and  ascribed  to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  Harieian  MieeOany.  vol.  ix.  pp.  139-192,  edit.  FArk,  1812 ;  and  the  title. 

Brief  Conceipt  of  Engliek  PoUicg,  gives  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  important  work  ou  the  theory  of  politics  which  hud  then 
appeared  :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into  the  nature  of 
price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  po.ssesscd,  but  he  points  out 
clejirly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  econo- 
mical fact  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  piior-laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  bjr  Dr.  Twiss ;  but 
the  original  is  easily  accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  Kng- 
lish  history.  Among  other  heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade 
in  oom. 


absurdity  of  discoui 


earliest 


VOL.  I. 
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tcrod.  It  in  doubtful  if  tliey.  were  known ;  and  it  is  ccrtMin 
tliat,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  .statesnicii  and  le- 
gislators, who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occu- 
pations, cannot  be  supposed  to  liave  sufficient  leisure  to 
master  each  new  discovery  that  is  successively  made ;  and 
who  in  consequence  are,  as  a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of 
their  age.    Tlie  result  wju»,  that  they  went  blundering  on 
in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  commerce  could  flourish 
I  without  their  interference,  troubling  that  commerce  ])y 
I  repeated  and  harassing  rcgulatitjns,  and  taking  for  granted 
I  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
I  trade  of  tlu'ir  own  peofile  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.^'' 
Jhit  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  events, 
which  1  shall  hej'eafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit 
of  imi)i"(ivenieiit,  ;ind  a  de.^ire  for  ix'form,  of  which  the 
world  had  then  seen  no  example.    This  great  movement 
displayed  its  energy  in  every  department  of  knowledge; 
and  now  it  was  that  a  successful  attempt  was  first  made 
to  raise  Political  Economy  to  a  science,  l)y  discovering  the 
law\s  which  regulate  the  creation  and  ditfusion  of  wealth. 
In  the  year  I77(i,  Adam  Smith  published  his  Wealth  of 
Kations;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate  results,  is  probably 
^  the  mo.st  important  book  that  has  ever  been  written,  and 
V    is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever  made  by 
a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles  on  which 
government  should  be  based.    In  this  great  work,  the  old 
theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 

*'  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Englisli  lo^^islutnro,  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  {I^olit.  Econ,  p.  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the 
HouM  of  Commona,  that  before  the  year  1820,  "no  fewer  than  two  thou- 
sand laws  with  respect  to  commerce  nad  been  passed  at  different  periods." 
It  may  he  contideutly  asserted,  that  every  one  of  those  laws  was  an  unmiti- 
gated evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of  any  kind,  can  he  pro- 
tected hy  jiovcnunent  without  inflicting  immeasurably  greater  loss  upon  the 
unprotecteii  interests  and  trades;  while  if  the  protection  is  iniiv<  rs;il,  tlie 
loss  will  be  universal.  Some  striking  iustauces  of  the  absurd  laws  which 
have  been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  /Jarrinfftan*§  0b$er9tUiMU 
on  the  St'itiitrx^  ]>p.  'llw-'is:,.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  m-cessary  that  every 
parliameot  shcuid  do  sumuthiug  in  this  way ;  and  Charles  II.,  in  one  of  his 
apeechea,  snys, "  I  pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the 
industry  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  and  so  (iod  bless  your  councils."  Purl.  I/isfoty^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the  remarks  on  the  iishcry-tiude,  iu  JSomers  Tracts, 
vol.  zii.  p.  33. 
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in  nearly  all  its  parts  f"^  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  was  not  only  attacked,  but  its  fjilsehood  was  demon- 
strated ;  and  innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  were  suddenly  swept  away.^^ 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  pre- 
ceding century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  tlic  great 
works  of  Stafl'ord  and  Serra  ;  and  althougli  the  principles 
whicli  it  advocated  would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the 
attention  of  speculative  thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  |)roba- 
bility,  have  produced  no  effect  on  practical  politicians,  or, 
at  all  events,  would  only  have  exercised  an  indirect  and 
precarious  influence.  But  the  diliusion  of  knowledge  had 
now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordinary  legislators 
were,  in  sonic  degree,  prepared  for  these  great  truths, 
which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;^  and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, were  listened  to  with  astonishment  l)y  that  great 
assemlily,  whose  o{)inions  were  mainly  regulated  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe 
that  any  thing  could  be  discovered  by  the  moderns  whicli 
was  not  already  known  to  the  ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain 
that  such  men  as  these  always  set  themselves  uj)  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge.  No  great  truth, 
which  has  ouce  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards  been  lost ; 

"  To  this  the  only  oxccptinn  df  any  moment  is  tlie  view  taken  of  thd 
usur)r-law8,  which  Jereiuy  Beuthain  hiis  the  honour  of  deiuolishiug. 

■*  Before  Adam  Smiui,  the  principal  merit  ia  dne  to  Hume;  but  tiie 
works  of  tliat  profound  thinker  weru  too  fragmentary  to  produce  modh 
effect.  Indeed  Uutne,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powera,  waa  inferiw  to 
Smith  in  comprehensiveness  as  well  as  in  industry. 

Tho  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wralih  of  XtUwnt  in  Parlia- 
ment is  in  1783  ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  i^  re- 
ferred to  several  times,  and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  i5ee  Padia- 
mentar^  Jlitlor^,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  1152,  vol.  xxvL  pp.  481 »  1035,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  38o,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  834,  OOr),  982,  lOfio,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  330,  333,  vol.  xxxii. 

S.  2,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  353,  38G.  548,  549,  503,  774,  777,  778,  822,  823, 
84, 825,  827,  1249,  vol.  Kxiv.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142,  304,  473,  850,  901, 
902,  ;K)3.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been  overlooked; 
but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  referred 
to  daring  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  PiMtw*$  JU/e  of  JiUdmotUh, 
vol.  i.  p.  51,  it  appean  that  even  Addliigton  was  atudyi^g  Adam  Smith  in 
1787. 
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nor  lias  <any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
lias  not  eventually  carriecf  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so, 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them, 
were  vaiidy  struggled  against  l)y  the  most  overwhelming 

i  majorities  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Year  l»y  year  • 
the  great  truth  made  its  way  ;  always  advancing,  never 
receding.'''  The  majority  was  at  first  desertci]  l>y  a  few 
'men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then  it  became  a 
minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to  dwindle ;  and 
at  the  present  <lay,  eighty  years  after  the  publication  of 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nat  ion, there  is  not  to  be  found  any 
one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of  holding 

'  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were  mii- 

,  versally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  tliinkers  control  the 

.affairs  of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the 
march  of  nations.  An<l  truly  the  history  of  this  one  tri- 
umph alone,  should  be  enough  to  icjuess  the  j)resumption 
of  statesmen  and  legislators,  who  so  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe  great  results  to  their 
own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances.  For,  whence 
did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are  always 
ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  IIuw  did  the}'  obtain  their 
opinions  1  II ow  did  iliey  get  at  their  principles  1  These 
are  the  element.s  (A  their  .success  ;  and  these  they  can 
onlv  learn  from  their  mastei-s, — fi-om  those  {jreat  teachers, 
who,  moved  by  the  ins])iration  of  genius,  fertilize  the 
world  with  their  discoveries.  Well  may  it  be  said  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  w  ithout  fear  of  contradiction, 

Iji  1797,  Pulteney,  iu  one  of  bis  fiuauciul  speeches,  appealed  tc  "  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  well  paid,  would  persuade  the  present 
generation  and  govern  the  next."  Pari.  JL/tf  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  lu  lbl3. 
l>HjT;iild  Stcvixirt  {J'/nhm/Jn/  of  thf  Ihimnn  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  47:J)  announced 
that  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  "  lias  now,  1  believe,  become  the  prevailing 
creed  of  thinkitlg  men  all  over  Europe."  And  in  181^  Buardo  said,  "  The 
reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  ti-ade  is  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is 
daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  plea^iure  that  I  see  the  progress  which 
this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom  we  should  hftT«  esqtected 
to  cling  t)ie  longest  to  old  pr^iuUoes."  PftyMwii/orcmMONomMalC^^^ 
in  Uiatrdo's  Works,  p,  407. 
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that  this  solitary  Scotchman  has,  by  the  publication  of  j 
one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happiness 
of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  j 
all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  1 
presenred  an  authentic  account.  ^ 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here 
concerned  to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  ia 
dimiuishing  the  energy  of  the  warlike  spirit  And  the 
way  in  which  they  effected  this  may  be  easily  stated. 
As  long  as  it  was  generally  beliered  that  the  wealth  of 
a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was  of  course  also  be- 
lieved that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  increase  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals :  it»  therefore,  became  natural  that 
Gbvemment  should  be  expected  to  take  measures  by 
which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however,  could 
only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their  gold ;  a 
result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons,  strenu- 
ously resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible :  every  commercial  treaty 
was  an  attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another 
e?ery  new  tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility ;  and  that 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  be- 
came one  of  the  causes  of  those  national  jealousies  and 
national  animosities,  by  which  war  is  mainly  promoted.^ 
But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood  that  gold  and 

•*  Sir  Theodore  Janton,  in  his  (Jentml  Maxim*  oj  TraJt,  publiahcd  in 
1713,  kj8  it  down  as  a  priaciple  universally  reoogniMd,  that  **  All  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  eeem  to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of 
trade;  and  thejr  concur  in  tliia  maxim,  Tiuit  tlie  less  they  cousumu  of  foreign 
oommo^tiei,  the  better  it  is  for  them."  tSomers  Tract*^  v<ri.  siM.  p.  2!<£. 
Thus,  too,  in  a  Dinlnqne  Idxceit  an  Kii'ilisfmuin  <tnd  a  JhUchman,  pui)li?hed 
in  1700.  the  l>utchniau  is  represented  aa  boasting  that  his  ffovemmeut  iiad 
"forced  treaties  <rf  commeree  exdusite  to  all  other  natiooa.^'  8men  Trael*, 
vol.  xi.  p.  37G.  This  is  the  system  of  "  narrow  selfishness"  denoonoed  hy 
Dr.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Condia  of  Lavs,  lb41,  p»  32. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  dented,  that  mistaken  Tiews  of  oommeroe,  like  ^ 
those  so  frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
wars  and  of  much  bloodshed."  M'Culloch's  Princi/  les  of  Voliiiotl  Economy, 
p.  140.  See  also  pp.  37,  38  :  **  It  lias  made  e-acli  nation  regard  the  welfare 
of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  its  own  :  henoe  the  reciprocal  desire 
of  injuriTig  and  impoverishint^  ejich  other ;  and  hence  that  spirit  of  commer- 
oial  rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote  cause  of  the  greater 
nanber  ef  modem  wan." 
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eSlver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  representatives 
of  wealth ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself  solely 
consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add  to  the 
raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches;  when 
these  great  truths  were  recognized,^  all  the  old  notions 
respecting  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  precious  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  ground. 
These  enormous  errors  being  dispersed,  the  true  theory 
of  barter  was  easily  worked  out.  It  was  perceived,  that 
if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its  advantages  will  be 
shared  by  every  country'  whidi  engages  in  it ;  that,  in 
the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  &r  from  depending  on 
the  amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the 
facility  with  which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities 
which  it  can  produce  most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return 
those  commodities  which  it  could  only  produce  at  a  great 
expense,  but  which  the  other  nation  can,  from  the  skill 
of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of  nature,  afford  to 
supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed,  that,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be* as  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  impoveri^  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a 
rich  and  frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  com- 
mercial spirit,  which  formerly  w^as  often  warlike,  is  now 
invariably  pacific.*^^  And  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  not  one  merchant  out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with 

On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  century  of  the  principles 
worked  out  bj  the  economistB,  compare  Laing't  Swdm,  pp.  356-358,  with 
a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  MaUhtu  <m  Popidation,  1828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354, 

355. 

*^  "  The  fooHngs  of  rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled 
fur  centuries  ull  sense  of  the  general  coniuiuuity  of  a*iv:inUge  which  com- 
mercial countries  derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  com* 
mercial  spirit,  which  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was 
durinfl  a  certain  period  of  European  history  their  principal  cause. "  MiW* 
PolittetU  JSeotumy,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  881.  This  great  diange  in  the  feelings 
of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  be^^in  before  the  present  century,  and 
has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  hist  five-aud-  twenty  or  - 
thirty  years ;  but  it  waa  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Uerdor 
in  1787 :  lee  his  Idem  mr  OeackidUe,  voLiiLpp.  898,  808. 
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the  argaments  on  which  these  economical  discoveries  are 
founded,  that  does  not  prevent  the  effect  which  the  dis- 
coveries themselves  produce  on  his  own  mind.   The  mer-  { 
cantile  class  is,  like  every  other,  acted  upon  hy  causes.'  I 
which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  are  able  to  per-j 
eeive.    Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable  oppo- 
nents of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can 
give  valid  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.    But  this 
does  not  prevent  the  opposition  from  taking  place.    For  * 
an  immense  majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit  : 
submission  the  spirit  of  their  own  time ;  and  the  spirit  J 
of  the  times  is  merely  its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  i 
that  knowledge  takes*   As,  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  I  . 
daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in  the  increase  of  his 
comforts,  and  of  his  -general  security,  by  the  progress  of 
many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does  not 
even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  be- 
nefited by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  generations,  have  already  effected  a 
complete  change  in  the  commercial  legisli^on  of  this 
country,  and  which  are  now  operating  slowly,  but  steadily, 
upon  those  other  European  states,  where,  public  opinion 
being  less  powerful,  it  is  more  difficult  to  establish  great 
truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.   While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively 
small  number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it 
is  not  the  less  truq  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  political  economists ;  who,  by  removing  the 
obstacles  with  which  the  ignorance  of  successive  govern- 
ments had  impeded  trade,  have  now  settled  on  a  solid 
foundation  that  commercial  prosperity  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.   Most  assuredly 
is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement  has 
lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but 
the  positive  mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them; 
and  finally,  by  exploding  those  long-established  errors, 
which,  inducing  men  to  beUeve  that  nations  are  the  na- 
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tural  enemies  of  each  other,  encouraged  those  evil  feelings, 
and  fostered  those  national  jealousies,  to  the  strength  of 
which  the  military  spirit  owed  no  small  share  of  its  former 
influence. 

The  third  great  cause  hj  which  the  loye  of  war  has 
heen  weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting 
the  application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
&cilitated  the  intercourse  hetween  different  countnes,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which 
one  nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  miserahle  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a 
large  class  of  English  writers  formerly  directed  against 
the  morals  and  private  character  of  the  French,  and,  to 
their  shame  be  it  said,  even  against  the  chastity  of  French 
women,  tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings 
then  existing  between  the  two  first  countries  of  Europe ; 
irritating  the  English  against  French  vices,  irritating  the 
French  against  English  calunmies.  In  the  same  way, 
there  waa  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman  firmly 
believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen ;  a  class  of 
beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt^  as  a  lean 
and  stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy, 
who  lived  entirely  off  frogs;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard 
mass  every  Sunday,  who  bowed  down  befoi^e  idols,  and 
who  even  worshipped  the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  were  taught  to  despise  us,  as  rude  unlettered  bar- 
barians, without  either  taste  or  humanity;  surly,  ill-con- 
ditioned men,  living  in  an  unhappy  climate,  where  a  per- 
petual fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented  the  sun  from 
ever  being  seen;  suffering  from  so  deep  and  inveterate 
a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the  English 
spleen;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cniel  malady, 
constantly  committing  suicide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves 
by  thousands.'* 

**  That  there  are  more  Buiotdes  hi  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather, 
*  nied  always  to  he  titkon  for  granted,  aud  was  a  favourite  topic  with  the 
French  wits,  who  were  never  weary  of  expatiatii)g  on  our  love  of  self-murder, 
aud  on  the  relation  between  it  and  our  murky  climate.    Uufortunutely  for 
Bttdh  «peoaIatiini%  the  iMt  ii  caotfy  oppMite  to  what  ii  genenmynippoaed, 
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Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of 
France  and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions 
ifhich  the  two  first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  held  respecting  each  other. 
Bat  the  progress  of  improyement,  by  bringing  the  two 
oountries  into  close  and  intimate  contact,  has  dissipated 
these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each  people  to  admire, 
and»  what  is  still  more  important,  to  respect  each  other. 
And  the  greftter  the  contact^  the  greater  the  respect  For, 
whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  certain 
that  mankind  at  large  has  far  more  virtoe  than  vice,  and  \ 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than 
had  ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponder- 
ance of  evil  would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human 
race,  and  not  even  have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the 
degeneracy  of  his  species.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is 
the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  associate  with  each  other, 
and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear.  This  is 
because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is  not 
so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve. But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues, 
the  result  would  he,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of 
society  would  increase  our  bad  opinion  of  others;  because, 
though  we  may  love  our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally 
love  the  vices  of  our  neighbours.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  actual  consequence,  that  it  has  always 
been  found,  that  those  whose  extensive  knowledge  makes 
them  best  acquainted  with  the  general  course  of  human 
actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most  favourable 
view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most  pro- 
found thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It 
is  the  solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  lus  fancied 
wrongs,  who  is  most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  and  exaggerate  its  bad  ones.   Or  else 

•  ^  aud  wc  have  decisive  evideuce  that  there  are  more  suicides  in  summer  thau 
^  in  winter.   See  i^tutdet  mw  PBommej  toI.  ii.  pp.  16S,  16S ;  Ti$90t  de  la  • 

Manit  'hi  Suicvlf,  Paris,  1H40,  no,  14f),  150;  Jounud  of  Statittictd  So- 
cietifi  vol.  i.  p.  10^ ;  Wiiuiow'a  AnatQmy  of  tSuieide,  1&40,  pp.  131,  132 ; 
ffawttM's  Mtdicd  Staiktkt,  p.  17a 
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it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant  monk,  who,  dreaming  away 
his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude,  flatters  his  own  Tanitj 
by  denouncing  tha  vices  of  others ;  and  thus  declaiming 
against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself  on  that 
society  from  which  by  his  own  superstition  he  is  excluded. 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into 
which  we  have  fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such 
opinions  have  brought  about,  is  well  understood  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  countries  in  which  they 
are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent.  Hence  it  is  that, 
among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from  advancing 
knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those  im- 
proved facilities  of  communication,^  which,  by  increasing 

.  the  frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are 
brought  into  contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent^ 
corrected' their  prejudices,  raised  the  opinion  which  each 
forms  of  the  other,  diminished  their  mutual  hostility,  and 
thus  diffusing  a  more  favourable  view  of  our  common 
nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop  those  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  human  understanding,  the  very  existence  of 
which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  assert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Eu- 
rope. The  French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere 
force  of  increased  contact,  learned  to  think  more  favour- 
ably of  each  other,  and  to  discard  that  foolish  contempt 
in  which  both  nations  formerly  indulged.  In  this,  as  in 
all  cases,  the  better  one  civilised  country  is  acquainted 
with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and  to  imi- 

,  tate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you 
remove  the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.^ 

Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  feet,  in  rcn^nrd  to  onr  own 
country.  By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  pagseu- 
gers  annually  travelling  bj  rtilwaj  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions ; 
but  in  18.52  they  had  increased  to  man  than  eight7-Bix.miUioD8.  Jwunal  of 
iStatistical  SocUUfy  vul.  xvi.  p.  292. 

••  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (in  his  valuable  worit,  Central  America^  vol.  i. 
pp.  247-8)  relates  an  intereBtiiiR  instuncp  in  the  case  of  that  reniarkahlo  man 
Carrera  :  *'  Indeed,  in  no  narticular  liad  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion 
of  fordgnen;  a  happy  iUasferatton  of  the  effsofc  of  pmonal  interooorae  in 
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This  is  the  true  hond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the 
lessons  which  moralists  and  divines  are  aV>le  to  teach. 
Tlii'V  have  pursued  thcii-  vocation  for  centuries,  without 
produciufj;  the  least  effect  in  lessenin^ji;  the  frequency  of  war. 
But  it  may  be  said  without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
every  new  railroad  which  is  laid  down,  and  every  fresh 
steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are  additional  guaran- 
tees for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  unbroken  peace 
which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the  fortunes 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  causes  which  liave  diminished 
religious  persecution  and  war  ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with 
which  men  have  vet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-crea- 
tares.  The  question  of  the  decline  of  religious  persecu- 
tion I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  because  it  will  be  more 
fully  handled  iD  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  Enough 
however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how  essentially  it  is 
an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can  be  effected 
on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings.  The 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  ha^  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious 
length  ;  and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that 
the  decline  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  to  whom  the  military  classes  are  necessarily  anta- 
gonistic. In  pushing  the  inquiry  a  little  deeper,  we  have, 
by  still  further  analysis,  ascertained  the  existence  of  three 
Tast  though  subsidiarj  causes,  by  which  the  general  move- 
ment has  been  accelerated.  These  are — the  invention  of 
Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Politjcal  Economy,  and  the 
discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and 

bnakiiiff  down  prejudices  against  individuals  or  classcfi."  Mr.  Flpliiiixti.ne 
(JliUoru  of  Judia^  p.  lU5)6a)8,  **  Those  who  have  known  the  Iiuiians  longest, 
luive  uwftys  the  Mft  opinion  of  them :  but  thU  i*  naher  a  complimeni  i» 

hniiniii  7t'itnrt  than  to  tni-tn,  Ainc  it  m  tn"'  of  tf'n/  otlt^r  fyropff.'^  Compare 
ftii  iastructive  passage  iu  JJarwins  Jourmd  of  liesearchetf  p.  421,  with  Jiur- 
dbdl,  Traia  de  Phj^sido^k  mmmu  Seienee  d^OUarvatim,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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the  Wcav  in  which  tlicy  have  effected  this  has.  I  trust,  been 
clearly  puiiited  out.  The  facts  and  arguments  which  1 
have  brc)U«z;ht  forward,  have,  1  can  conscientiously  siiv, 
been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated  scrutiny :  and  1  am 
quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground  tlicir  accuracy 
is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  di8agreeal)le  to  cer- 
tain classes,  1  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasantness  of 
a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  j)roof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been 
derived  are  fully  indicated  ;  and  the  arguments,  1  hope, 
fairly  stated.  And  from  them  there  results  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion.  From  them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that 
the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inveterate,  and  most  widely- 
spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are  constantly, 
though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminishing ;  and  that  their 
diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by  moral  feelings, 
nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activity  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoTeries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been 
able  to  make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena 
which  the  progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws 
have  been  steadily  and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  in* 
tellectual  laws,  there  arises  a  strong  presnmption  that  in 
inferior  matters  the  same  process  has  been  followed.  To 
prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus  raise  the  presump- 
tion to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to  write,  not  an 
Introduction  to  history,  but  the  Hbtory  itself.  The  reader 
must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what^  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstn^ 
tion ;  and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily 
be  reserved  for  the  future  volumes  of  this  work:  in  which 
I  pledge  myself  to  show  that  the  progress  Europe  has 
made  from  barbarism  to  civilisation  is  entirely  due  to  its 
intellectual  activity ;  that  the  leading  countries  have  now, 
for  some  centuries,  advanced  sufficiently  far  to  shake  off 
the  influence  of  those  physical  agendes  by  which  in  an 
earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ;  and 
that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  sUll  powerful,  and 
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still  cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberra- 
tions, wliich,  if  we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance 
each  otiier,  and  thus  in  the  total  amount  entirely  disap- 
pear, that,  in  a  threat  and  comprehensive  view,  the 
chaniroH  m  every  civilized  pco|>le  are,  in  their  aggregate, 
dependent  solely  on  three  things  :  first,  on  the  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men  ;  secondly,  on 
the  direction  which  that  kiunvledge  Uikes,  that  is  to  s<iy, 
the  sort  of  subjects  to  w  hicli  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  ditl'used,  and 
the  fi'cedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized 
country;  and  although  their  operation  is  free piently  dis- 
turbed by  the  vices  or  the  virtues  of  powei  ful  individuals, 
such  moral  feelings  correc't  each  othei-,  and  the  average  of 
long  periods  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  causes  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no  doubt,  con- 
stantly vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in  one 
generation,  there  will  l)e  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
an<jther  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
proportion  which  those  who  naturally  po.ssess  good  inten- 
tions bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent. 
In  w  hat  may  be  called  the  innate  and  original  morals  of 
mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress. 
Of  the  dilierent  passions  with  which  w  e  are  born,  some 
are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another  ;  but 
experience  teaches  \is  that,  as  they  are  always  anta- 
gonistic, they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their 
own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected 
by  the  activity  of  another.  For  to  every  vice  there  is  a 
corresponding  virtue.  Ciuelty  is  counteracted  l)y  bene- 
volence ;  synipathy  is  excited  by  suffering  ;  the  injustice 
of  Humo  ])rovokes  the  charity  of  others;  new  evils  arc  met 
by  now  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  oti'ences 
that  have  ev^er  been  kn()wn  have  left  behind  them  no  per- 
manent impression.  The  desolation  of  countries  and  the 
slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired, 
aod  at  the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of 
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tbem  is  effaced.  The  gigantic  crimes  of  Alexander  or 
Napoleon  become  after  a  time  Toid  of  effect,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world  return  to  then*  former  level.  This  is 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  pci  petual  flux  to  which 
bj  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this, 
there  is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on, 
now  advancing,  now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless 
fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for 
ever.  The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only  temporary 
evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good ;  and 
eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether  subside,  are 
neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by  the 
incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries 
of  great  men  never  leave  us ;  they  are  immortal,  they 
contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of 
empires,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness 
the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their 
different  measures  and  their  different  standards ;  one  set 
of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for  another.  They 
pass  away  like  a  dream ;  they  are  as  the  &bric  of  a  vision, 
which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of  ge- 
nius alone  remain :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now 
have,  they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times;  never  young,  and 
never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life ;  they  flow 
on  in  a  perennial  and  undo  ing  stream;  they  are  essentially 
cumulative,  and,  giving  birth  to  the  additions  which  they 
subsequently  receive,  they  thus  influence  the  most  distant 
posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  produce  more 
effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the  moment  of 
their  promulgation. 
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IsqUIBT  IHTO  TBK  iNFLinDrCB  BXKBCUBD  BT  RbUQIOK,  LiTBBATUBE,  AKD 

GOVBBVMBMT. 

By  a|)plying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of 
investigation  which  have  been  found  successful  in  other 
bninclics  of  knowledge,  and  by  rejecting  all  preconceived 
notions  whicli  would  nut  hear  the  test  ot"  those  methods, 
we  have  arrived  at  certain  results,  the  heads  of  which  it 
may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate.  We  have  seen 
that  our  actions,  beiu";  solelv  the  result  ot"  internal  and 
external  agencies,  must  be  explicable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical 
laws.  We  liavc  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe, 
more  powerful  than  physical  laws;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  tlieii"  superinrity  is  c(»nstantly  in- 
creasing, because  advancing  knowledge  nudtiplies  the  re- 
sources of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  resources  of  nature 
stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated  the  mental 
laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress  :  and  wc 
have  looked  at  the  })hysical  laws  as  occupying  a  subor- 
dinate |)lace.  and  as  meiely  displaying  themselves  in  oc- 
ca.sional  ilisturbances,  the  force  and  fre(piency  of  which 
have  been  lung  <leclining.  and  are  now,  on  a  large  average, 
almost  inoperative.  Having,  by  this  mean^.  lesolved  the 
studv  of  what  mav  be  called  the  dynamics  of  society  into 
the  study  of  the  laws  oi"  the  mind,  we  have  sui»jected 
tliese  last  t(»  a  similar  analysis;  and  we  h;ive  found  that 
they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intel- 
lectual laws.  ]5y  comparing  these  two  j)arts,  w(»  have 
clearly  ascertained  the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual 
laws  ;  and  we  have  .seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion is  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  mefital  laws  over 
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the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the  triumph  of  the 
intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  important 
inference  re?<ts  on  two  distinct  ar<j:uments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being 
progressive,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of 
society  should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  which  for  many 
centuries  has  remaine<l  the  same,  rath*M-  than  to  intel- 
lectual knowledire,  which  for  many  centuries  has  been 
inces.santlv  advancincc.  The  other  ariiument  consists  in 
the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known  to  mankind 
have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  imj)rovement  ;  but 
have  been,  and  still  are,  yiehli ng  to  the  influence  of  in- 
tellectual discoveiies.  I'rom  all  this  it  evidtMitly  follows, 
that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  progress  of  modern  civilization,  we  must  seek  them 
in  the  history  of  the  amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual 
know'ledge  ;  and  we  nuist  consider  physical  phenomena 
and  moral  princi})les  as  causing,  no  doubt,  great  aberra- 
tions in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  conecting  and 
balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellectual 
law  s  to  act  uucoutroUed  by  these  inferior  aud  hubordiuate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by 
successive  analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand. 
The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  aliected  by  their 
moral  feelings  and  by  their  passions  ;  but  these  being 
antagonistic  to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  other  indivi- 
duals, are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that  their  effect  is,  in 
the  great  average  of  Inunan  affairs,  nowhere  to  be  seen; 
and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considei-ed  as  a  w  hole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge^  of  which 
mankind  is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  indivi- 
dual feeling  and  individual  caprice  ai'e  thus  absorbed  and 
neutralized,  we  find  a  clear  ilhistration  in  the  facts  already 
brought  forward  respecting  the  histoiy  of  crime.  For 
hy  those  facts  it  is  decisively  j)rove<l,  that  the  amount  of 
crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after  year,  repro- 
duced with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being  in 
the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  aud  personal  feel- 
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ings  to  which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  Bat 
if,  instead  of  eiamining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year, 
we  were  to  ^uunine  it  month  by  month,  we  should  find 
less  reguUurity ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  it  hour  by 
hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at  all ;  neither  would 
its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  criminal  records 
of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single  street, 
<Mr  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social 
laws  by  which  crime  is  goTemed,  can  only  be  perceived 
after  observing  great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a 
small  number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral 
principle  triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger 
and  intellectual  law.  While,  therefore,  the  moral  feelings 
by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit  a  crime,  or  to  abstain 
from  it»  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on  the  amount  of 
his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs; 
because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized 
hy  opposite  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men.  an 
opposite  conduct.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  idl  sen- 
sible that  moral  principles  do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  actions;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  proof  that  they 
produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate, 
or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  we 
take  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  • 
to  enable  the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled 
operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  : 
highest  point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human  | 
knowledge*  it  might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the 
evidence  of  the  knowledge,  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  sue-  : 
cessive  generalizations,  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization.  And  that  I 
thin  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the  slight-  I 
est  doubt  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written  ^ 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  under-  . 
taken,  that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been  ' 
brought  together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which  ' 
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alone  have  any  value, — instead  of  giving  us  information 
respecting  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in 
which  mankind  has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge, — instead  of  these  things,  the  vast  majority  of 
historians  fill  their  works  with  the  most  trifling  and  miser- 
able details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings  and  courts ;  in- 
terminable relations  of  wliat  wag  said  by  one  minister, 
and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges, 
very  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us 
utterly  useless,  because  ihej  neither  furnish  new  truths, 
nor  do  they  supply  the  means  by  which  new  truths  may 
be  discovered.  This  is  the  real  impediment  wbidi  nofw 
stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want  of  judgment,  and  this 
ignorance  of  what  is  mosi  worthy  of  selection,  which  de- 
prives us  of  materials  thai  on|^t  long  siace  to  hafs  beeo 
accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use.  In 
other  great  branclMS  of  knowledge,  obserYation  has  pre** 
ceded  discoTery ;  firsi  the  fiMts  hsTe  been  registered,  and 
then  their  laws  haye  been  found.  But  in  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Man,  the  important  fiu^  have  been  ne- 
l^eoted,  and  the  unimportant  ones  presenred.  The  con- 
'  sequence  is,  that  wheerer  now  attempts  to  generalise 
historical  phenomena*  must  collect  the  fiusts,  as  well  as 
conduct  the  generalisation.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  wdl  as  the  archi- 
tect ;  he  must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise 
ezcayate  the  quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this 
double  labour  entails  upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous 
drudgery,  that  the  limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to 
the  task ;  and  history,  instead  of  being  ripe,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  for  complete  and  ezhaustiTe  generalizations^  is  still 
in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not  the  most  deter- 
mined and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any  one  to 
comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind,  dur- 
ing even  so  short  a  period  as  two  suocessiye  centuries. 

On  account  of  Uiese  things,  I  haye  long  since  aban- 
doned my  original  scheme;  and  I  haye  reluctantly  deter- 
mined to  write  the  history,  not  of  general  civilization^  but 
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of  the  civilization  of  a  single  people.  While,  however,  by 
this  mefins,  we  curtail  the  field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately 
diminish  the  resources  of  which  the  inquiry  is  possessed. 
For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  totality  of  hu- 
man actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods,  depends  on  the 
totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this 
great  principle,  nben  applied  only  to  one  country,  loses 
something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of 
the  average ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
the  operation  of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the 
operation  of  the  BmaUer.  The  interference  of  foreign  go- 
▼emments;  the  influence  exereiaed  by  the  opinions,  litm- 
tnre,  and  oustoms  of  a  foreign  people;  tn^  invasions, 
perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduction  by 
th«n  €{  new  religious,  new  hiws,  and  new  manners, — all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  whidi,  in  a  view  of  univer- 
sal history,  equalise  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one 
country,  are  apt  'to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus 
render  the  movements  of  dvilixation  more  difficult  to 
calculate.  The  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
iheet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently  stated;  but  what  I 
iirst  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
.  me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  important 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of  being 
subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advan* 
tage  of  studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  his- 
tory of  any  people  will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion 
as  their  movements  have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies 
not  arinng  from  themselves.  Every  foreign  or  external 
influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  nation  is  an 
interference  with  its  natural  development,  and  therefore 
comf^cates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to  investigate.  To 
simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  fiuniliar  to  the 
cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable 
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obeemiioDB  had  vainly  searched ;  the  reason  being,  that 
by  experimenting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them 
from  their  complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from 
the  interference  of  unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as 
it  were,  to  run  their  own  course,  and  disdoee  the  opera- 
lion  of  their  own  law. 

Thu,  then,  is  tiie  true  standard  by  which  we  must 
measure  the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The 
importance  of  the  history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon 
the  splendour  of  its  exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which 
its  actions  are  due  to  causes  springing  out  of  itself.  K, 
therefore,  we  could  find  some  civilized  people  who  had 
worked  out  their  civilization  entirely  by  themselves;  who 
had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who  had  been  nei- 
ther benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiarities 
of  their  rulers, — ^the  history  of  such  a  people  would  be  of 
paramount  importance ;  beisause  it  would  present  a  condi- 
tion of  normal  and  inherent  development;  it  would  show 
the  laws  of  progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation ;  it  would 
'  be,  in  &ct,  an  experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess 
all  the  value  of  that  artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural 
science  is  so  much  indebted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible; 
but  the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for 
his  especial  study  the  country  in  which  tiie  conditions 
have  been  most  closely  followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  intelligent  fo- 
reigners, that  in  England,  during,  at  all  events,  the  last 
three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  constantly  and 
more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of 
our  literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are 
invidious  topics;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to 
us  those  superior  merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 
But  I  take  up  this  single  position,  that  of  all  European 
countries,  England  is  the  one  where,  during  the  longest 
period,  the  government  has  been  most  quiescent,  and  the 
people  most  active ;  where  popular  freedom  has  been 
settled  on  the  widest  basis ;  where  each  man  is  most  able 
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to  saj  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes  ;  where  every 
one  can  follow  his  own  bent»  and  propagate  his  own  opi> 
nions;  where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the 
play  and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen, 
unchecked  by  those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere 
subjected ;  where  the  profession  of  heresy  is  least  dan- 
gerous, and  the  practice  of  dissent  most  common ;  where 
hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and  rise  and  decay 
without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
unaflected  by  the  wishes  of  Uie  church,  and  uncontrolled 
by  the  authority  of  the  state ;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
chisses,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called 
Protection  was  first  attacked,  and  where  akne  it  has  been 
destroyed;  and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  ex- 
tremes to  which  interference  gives  rise  having  been  avoided, 
despotism  and  re\»ellioa  are  equally  rare,  and  concession 
being  recognized  as  the  groundwork  of  policy,  the  national 
progress  has  been  least  disturbed  by  tilie  power  of  privi- 
leged classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular  sects,  or  by  • 
the  violence  of  arbitrary  ruliers. 

That  these  are  the  diaracteristics  of  English  history 
is  notorious ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of 
regret.  And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that 
EWland,  owing  to  its  insular  fomtiation,^  was,  until  the 
middle  <>f  the  last  century,  rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  in  our  progress  as  a  people,  we  have 
been  less  afiected  than  any  other  by  the  two  main  sources 
of  interference,  namely,  the  authority  of  government^  and 
the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nubility,  to  travel 
abroad but  it  was  by  no  means  the  feshion  for  foreign 

'  Culeridfe  well  says,  "  It  is  the  chief  of  many  biessiugs  derived  (torn 
the  insular  <£araot«r  and  droamstanees  of  our  oountij,  that  our  social  in* 
BtitutioDB  have  formed  themselves  tmt  of  our  proper  needs  aiid  interests." 
(Mtridge  on  Uie  CotistUution  of  the  Church  and  HUUe,  ttvo,  1830,  ^p.  21. 
The  poiitioal  conaequonoos  of  this  wera  much  notioed  at  the*  tune  of  th» 
French  Bevolution.  See  Mtmnrirm  de  La  Ft^ftOe,  vol.  i.  p.  404,  Bruxellet, 
1837. 

*  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
love  of  tiwreUing  in  the  nzteenth  oentniy;  Imt  it  ie.iBtereatiog  to  obaerve^ 
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nobility  to  traTel  in  England.  In  the  86?enteenth  eentor 
the  custom  of  travelling  for  amusemeDt  spread  80  muob» 
that,  among  the  rich  and  idle  classeB,  there  were  few  Bng^- 
Bshmen  who  did  not>  at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the 
Channel ;  while  the  same  olasset  in  other  ooimtries,  partly 
because  they  were  less  wealthy,  partly  from  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  the  sea^  hardly  ever  entered  our  island,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  psrticofaaiy  in  Wwice 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gra- 
dually accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were 
imperceptibly  influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  mai^  of.  our  cities  in  which  none 
but  Englishmen  ever  set  their  feet;'  and  inhabitants,* even 
of  the  metropolis,  might  grow  old  without  having  once 
seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps,  some  dull  and 
pompous  ambassador  talcing  his  airing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that,  after 
the  restoration  of  Oharles  II.,  our  national  character  began 

•  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  French  example,^  this,  as  I 
shall  fmly  prove,  was  confined  to  that  small  and  insigni- 
ficant part  of  society  which  hung  about  the  court;  nor  did 

-  it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon  the  two  meet  impor- 
tant classes,---the  intellectual  class,  and  the  industrious 
class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — in  the  shameless  pro- 
ductions of  Bnckinghani,  Dorset,  Elherage,  KiUigrew, 
Mulgrave,  Rochester,  and  Sedley.   But  neiUier  then,  nor 

that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  century  there  waa  first  established  the 
otutom  of  ftpfMlniing  travelling  tafcen.   Compare  Afm'fwfra*^  Ci$enaiieM 

on  the  Statutex^  p.  21f^,  with  a  letter  from  Beza,  written  Ib  1M6^  ia  MimtiNt 
€t  Corrupondanet  de  Du  JUeuU  Mor/my,  voL  ix,  p.  81. 

•  In  remrd  to  the  eoeietjr  of  Women,  this  waa  rtiU  more  observable,  even 
at  a  much  later  period  ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  BouflSers  yisited  England, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  "ou  lui  faisoit  un  m6rite  de 
sa  curiosit6  de  Toir  I'Angleterre ;  car  on  reniarquoit  qu'ellc  6toit  la  seule 
dame  tnam^iim  de  quality  qui  fdt  venue  en  ▼oyaffense  depuis  deux  cente 
ana:  on  no  comprenoit  point,  dans  cotte  classc,  les  ambassadricef,  m  la 
duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  j  etoient  venues  par  n^ceadt^"  DxUen*^  Jfemoiret 
d'uH  Vcj^apoir,  voL  i  ]».  217.  Compare  Mfmii4nu  de  Madame  de  Gedis,  yol.  tHI. 
p.  241. 

«  Orme't  Li/e  oj  Otcen,  p.  28$  j  Mahon't  Hietory  of  JEnffUmd,  ynA.  li.  p.  211 ; 
ead  imuiyoiMr  wiiten. 
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at  a  iniieh  later  period,  were  any  of  our  great  thinkers 
infloenoed  by  the  intellect  of  France  ;^  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a  certain 
rough  and  natire  vigour,  which,  though  ofiensiTO  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
the  indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.*  The  origin 
and  extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and 
English  intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject  ^ 
of  immense  importance;  bat^like  most  others  of  real  ralue, 
it  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  pre^ 
sent  work,  I  shall  attempt  to  sum^ly  this  deficiency :  in 
the  mean  time  I  may  say,  that  uthough  we  have  been, 
and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the  French  for  our  im- 
prorement  in  taste^  in  refinement^  in  manners,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  ameoitica  of  life,  we  hare  borrowed  from  them 
nothing  absolutely  essentkd,  nothing  by  which  the  des^  1 1  " 
tinies  of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other  ' 
hand,  the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  from  us  some 
▼ery  Taluable  political  institntions>  but  OTen  the  most  im<^ 

*  The  only  Boj^ahman  of  genius  who,  daring  this  period,  was  iufluenoad 
by  the  French  mind,  was  Pryden  ;  but  this  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays, 
the  whole  of  which  are  now  deservedly  forsotten.  His  great  works,  and, 
abOV*  all,  tlum  wgadarftll  satires,  in  which  he  diitineM  every  competitor, 
•xot^t  Juvenal,  are  thoroughly  national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English, 
are,  if  I  may  express  mj  own  judgment,  to  he  ranked  immediately  after 
Shakspeare.  In  Dtydea'a  writilifi  ume  are  lmque8S6IUS6Ij  many  QiiUMiaiM' 
of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thotight ;  and  it  is  by  these  last  that  we 
must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  iufluenoe.  Sir  Walter  Scott  goes 
■0  Sff  u  to  say,  **  It  wfll  admit  of  qneition,  wfaetiktr  any  single  Frwiflli 
word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden."  Scott's  Lift 
of  Drydtiiy  p.  623,  8vo,  1H()8.  Rather  a  hold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion 
of  Pox,  see  Lord  Holkud's  preface  to  Fox's  Jatnes  II.,  4to.  18()8,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  whidi  has  maintained  the  independanoe,  and 
therefore  incrraBod  the  value,  of  otir  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country 
have  literary  men  been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded 
by  it   Thttt  this  is  the  true  poUM^,  and  that  to  proteet  literature,  is  to  in- 
jure it,  are  propositions  for  the  proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  .chap.  xi.  of 
this  Toliune— on  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.   In  the  mean  time,  I  will  auote 
the  following  words  frofo  a  learned  and,  what  is  much  better,  a  thougfitM  | 
writer:  "Nor  nmst  he  who  will  UTiderstand  the  English  institutions  leave  | 
out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from  the  j 
■ilient  energy  of  the  English  mind.   Uteratnre  had  been  left  to  develop  | 
itself.    William  ef  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  \ 
first  George  knew  no  English ;  the  second  not  much."  /iancro/(\^  HiMoru  * 
of  tkt  ADurkan  Revolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  48.    Compare  Fortter'a  Lift  of  UoLa." 
said*,  1S04»  ToL  L  pp.  9S-86,  vol  ii.  p.  480. 
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portant  event  in  Frenck  bistorj  is  due,  in  no  small  degree/ 
to  our  influence.  Their  Revolution  of  1789  was,,  as  is 
well  kno\i  II,  brought  about,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few  great  men,  whose  works, 
and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  ronsed  the  people  to  re- 
sistance; but  what  is  less  known,  and  nevertheless  is  cer- 
tainly true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in  Eng- 
land that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  countrv,  such  fearful  and  yet 
such  salutary  results  were  effected.^ 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French  :  a  great  and 
admirable  people ;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to 
learn,  and  whose  deficiendes,.such  as  they  are,  arise  from 
^  the  perpetual  interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
But,  looking  at  this  matter  historically,  it  ia  unquestion-^ 
ably  true  that  we  have  worked  out  our  civilisation  with 
little  aid  from  them,  while  they  have  worked  out  thein^ 
with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  our  governments  have  inteorfered  less  with 
us  than  their  governments  have  interfered  with  them. 
And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs : 
and  I  select  for  especia]  study  the  progress  of  English 
civilization,  simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies 
not  arising  from  itself  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in 
it  the  normal  march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  ope- 
ration of  those  great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind are  ultimately  regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of 
French  and  Englisti  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  examine  the  claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the 
history  of  other  countries.  Indeed  there  are  only  two  in 
whose  favour  any  thing  can  be  said:  I  mean  Germcany, 
considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States  of  J^orth 

'  See  for  endenoe  of  this  inflneiMe  of  England,  chap.  xii.  of  the  preteut 
Tolame. 
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America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly  tme,  that 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have  pro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any 
other  country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  coun- 
tries put  together.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the 
French  are  sttU  more  applicable  to  the  Grermans.  For 
the  protective  principle  has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in 
Grerman J  than  in  France.  Eren  the  best  of  the  German 
governments  are  constantly  interfering  with  the  people ; 
never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  lodLing  after 
tiieir  Interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs  of 
daily  Ufa  Besides  this,  the  Gmaan  literature,  though 
now  the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  to  that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in  ' 
France,  the  Revolution  was  preceded.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  tiie  Germans,  notwithstanding 
a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kepler  and  Leibnitz,  had 
no  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  impetus  which 
they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the  French 
intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  French* 
men  who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Greats  flocked  to 
Berlin,*  a  city  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters 
of  ]>hilo8ophy  and  science.  From  this  there  have  resulted 
some  very  important  circumstances,  which  I  can  here  only 
briefly  indicate.  The  German  intellect,  stimulated  by  the 
French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been  irregularlv  deve- 
loped ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater  than  the 

*  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-liveil,  uuiou  between  the 
French  and  Qerman  intellects  will  be  tiMed  in  the  next  volnma ;  bat  its 

first  great  effect,  in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  crcatinp,  the  German  literature, 
is  noticed  bj  oue  of  the  most  learned  of  their  owu  writers :  '*  Denu  eines- 
thdls  war  au  dieeen  GegenstSnden  immer  die  lateinisohe  Spiaohe  gebnraeht, 

und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultivirt  worden.  andemtneils  wurden  dioso 
Schriftcn  auch  meistentheils  nur  von  Oelehrteu,  und  zwar  UuiversitilUsge- 
lehrtcn,  fiir  welche  sie  auch  hauptsachlich  bestimnit  waren,  geleeen.  Gegen 
die  Mitte  dcs  achtaehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  roehrere  englische  und  franzd- 
sischc  Werke  gfleswn  und  iibersetzt  warden,  und  durch  die  Vorlielw  dee 
K;)nigs  von  Preussen  Friedrichs  If.,  dor  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war, 
franzosiHche  Gelehrtc  besonders  gt «  hi  t  und  angestellt  wurden,  entstand  ein 
Wettt'ifer  der  Deutschen,  auch  in  dt-rn  schriftlichen  Vortnipe  nicht  r.uriick 
su  bieibeu,  uud  die  Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hoheu  Grade  von  VoU- 
twnmenhdt."  Trnummm,  Qtachickie  der  PhilotophUf  toI.  xi.  pp.  286, 287. 
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average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which 
we  find  so  wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds 
and  the  lowest  minds.  The  German  philosophers  possess 
a  learning,  and  a  reach  of  thought,  which  places  them  at 
the  head  of  the  cirilized  world.  The  German  people  are 
more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  edneatioii, 
more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themsetTes, 
than  are  &e  Inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.' 
Tills  separation  and  diyergence  of  tlio  two  dassee  Is  the 
natural  result  of  that  artifiinal  stimulus,  whieh  a  century 
ago  was  administered  to  one  of  the  dassss,  and  which 
thus  disturbed  the  normal  proportions  of  society.  Owing 
to  this»  the  highest  intellects  haTO,  In  Germany,  so  out^ 
I  stripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that  there  Is 
.  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
preamt  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  broU||^t  into 
.  contact.  Their  great  authors  address  themsdves,  not  to 
V    their  country,  but  to  each  other.   They  are  sure  of  a  s^' 

•  A  popular  view  of  tlic  system  of  national  education  established  in  Oer- 
numv,  will  be  found  in  Aay'«  J^ocial  Condition  and  EdwxUion  of  tJie  2*€opU 
of  JSW«pf,  toL  ii.  pp,  1-344.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  noat  lltciwy  imb, 
rates  the  advantages  of  literary  acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education 

✓ of  the  faculties  which  neither  booKs  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who 
•re  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  oivil  and  political  rignta.  In  the  histoiy 
of  the  protective  spirit  (cbaps.  is.  and  x.  of  the  present  \oluiiie),  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  Fmnce  ;  and  in  the  next  volume  I 
Bhall  examine  it  iu  regard  to  German  civilization.  In  the  mean  time,  I  nuist 
be  allowed  to  protest  against  Uie  account  Mr.  Kay  has  given  of  the  results 
of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  ainiable  apd 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inacouiacj  of  which  1  possess  decisive  evidence. 
Tmo  points  onlj  I  will  now  refer  to.  1st.  The  notorknis  laot,  tluii  the  Oer* 
man  people,  notwithstanding  their  so-called  editcation,  are  unfit  to  take 
\^  any  share  in  poUtical  matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and 
administrative  parts  of  govemnient.  Sd.  The  feet,  equally  notorious  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  there  are  more  popular  suj  cr^ti- 
tions  in  Prusgia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany,  than  there  are  in 
England  ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  whidi  men  cling  to  them  is  greater  in 
Prussia  than  in  Bn^and*  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual casos,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see 
a  scandalous  occurrence,  related  in  Jyting't  Aottt  of  a  TixivdleVy  8vo,  1842, 
!>.  166,  first  series ;  and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  educa- 
tion, see  Pfiillipt  on  Scrofula,  liOndon,  184fi,  pp.  -253,  2.54,  where  there  is 
some  useful  evidenoe  of  the  oonsequenoes  of  **  that  great  German  sin  of  over- 
Mgolatton.** 
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lect  and  learned  audience,  and  they  use  what^  in  reality, 
is  a  learned  language:  they  tnm  their  mother-tongue 
into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  Tery  powerful,  hut  so 
difficult,  80  auhtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  inyerriona, 
that  to  their  own  lower  clasaes  it  is  utterly  inoomprehen-' 
shle.^^  From  this,  there  hare  arisen  some  of  the  most 
marked  peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being 
deprived  of  ordinary  readers,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  prejudice ;  and  hence,  it  has  displayed 
a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  reddessness  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions,  which  en- 
title it  to  the  hi^est  praise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material  and  physical 
interests,  for  which  the  G^erman  literature  is  justly  cen- 
sured. As  a  matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the 
original  breadi,  and  increased  the  distance  which  separates 
the  great  German  thinkers  from  that  dull  and  plodding 
class,  which,  though  it  lies  immediately  beneath  them,  still 
remains  nninfluenoed  by  their  knowledge,  and  unoheered 
by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

1*  Thfa  Is  wen  tiatod  bjr  Mr.  tai'ng,  by  ftr  the  aUmI  travdler  wh6  has 

published  obson-atioiiH  on  European  society  :  **  Gennan  authors,  both  the 
philoaopbio  and  the  poetic,  address  themselvee  to  a  public  far  more  in- 
ielleeliMl,  tetxd  more  highly  cultiTated,  ilnii  our  Mading  publle.  ....  In 
our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abetnise  of  metaphysical  or  philoso- 
phical writers  takr  the  public  mind  in  a  far  Imter  Mate,  simply  cognisant  of 
the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reasoning  powers. 
....  The  loouil  influence  of  Qermnn  literature  is,  conseouently,  confined 
within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or 
k'iittire  to  screw  their  faculties  np  to  the  pitali>noC6  of  their  great  Wrttert. 
The  rrafliiip;  public  must  devote  much  time  to  acqtiire  the  knowledge,  tone 
of  feeling,  and  of  imagination,  necesaaiy  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The 
•oeift]  eoonomfti  flndt  aoeordingly  hi  Germanf  the  moefe  extmordhMUy  dull* 
nes<,  inertness  of  niiiul,  nnd  ipnomnce,  below  a  certaiTi  level,  with  the  most 
extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning,  and  genius,  at  or  above 
it.**  Laing'i  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  first  series,  pp.  2m,  867.  The  same  tevie 
observer  says  in  a  later  work  (Notes,  third  series,  8vo,  18r»2.  p.  12) :  "  The 
two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  lanfjuages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  Gerniau  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the 
common  man,  nor  even  of  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,"- > 
the  farmer,  tradesman,  shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  3f>\,  3.'»2,  ^^r)!.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  so  clear  and  vigorous  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  iSj  should 
have  ftiled  in  deCeeting  the  canae  ef  tfaia  peenliar  pheBUMBenon. 
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In  America,  on  tlie  uLlier  liand,  we  sec  a  civilization 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  \vl)icli 
it  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few 
men  of  great  learning,  and  so  few  men  of  great  ignorance.^  ^ 
In  Germany,  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical 
classes  are  altogether  disunited  ;  in  Amcriai,  they  are 
altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every  year  brings 
forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosopliies,  new  means  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged. 
In  America,  Buch  inquiries  are  ahnost  entirely  neglected  : 
since  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphy- 
sician has  appeared ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
physical  science  ;  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  juris- 
prudence,^^' scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  for  those 
vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly  la- 
bouring. The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small, 
but  it  is  spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock,  of  German 
knowledge  is  immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class. 
Which  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  ad- 
yantageous,  is  a  question  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  that  in 
Grermany,  there  is  a  serious  fiiilure  in  the  diflfusion  of 
knowledge  ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 

"  "  Je  ue  pense  pas  qu'il  j  ait  de  pajrs  dau6  Ic  monde  o4,  proportioo 
gardte  vnc  k  jpopuUition,  il  m  tmm  wuaL  pen  d'^pionnto  et  xnoint  de 
savauti  qu'Mi  AuMriqaeb'*  Toeqmvitte  d«  la  Dfmoeratu  en  Amirigue,  toL  i 
p.  91. 

The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  tlie  next 
volume;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1775,  Burke  was 
struck  by  the  partiality  of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  linrkf'g 
iSpcechf  iu  Parlinmnitary  liintory^  vol.  xviii.  p.  495;  or  in  Burktt  Worhs^ 
vol.  i.  p.  188.  He  says :  In  no  country  pernape  in  the  world  is  the  law 
so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numerous  and  jtowcrful ;  and  in 
most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  sent 
to  the  Congress  were  lawyere.  But  afl  wbo  read,— Huid  most  do  ready- 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  smatteriiuf  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  noKsaoh  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of 
popular  devotion,  were  so  manj  boolte  as  tlioae  on  the  law  exported  to  the 
plantationiL  The  colonists  have  now  fallen  into  the  way  of  printing  them 
for  their  own  use.  I  hear  that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Hlaokstone's 
Commentaries  in  America  as  in  En>;laud."  Of  this  state  of  eueiciy,  tiie  great 
worits  of  Kent  and  Stoir  were,  at  a  later  period,  the  natural  result.  ( )n  the 
respect*  at  j>reseiit  felt  for  tlie  legal  profession,  see  LtfdVs  tiecond  VUit  to  the 
United  ^au»,  1649,  voL  i.  p.  45  j  and  as  to  the  judgesi,  Combe's  America^ 
Tol.ii.p.389. 
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aocnnnilatioii.  And  as  ciyilisation  is  regulated  hj  the 
aocmmilation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  no  country  can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and 
perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivating  one  of  these  conditions  to 
an  excess,  it  neglectf  the  cultivation  of  the  other.  In- 
deed, from  this  want  of  balance  and  equilibrium  between 
the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have  arisen  in 
America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ;  and 
which,  until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress 
of  both  countries,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  advan- 
tages which  such  one-sided  energy  does  for  the  moment 
always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly 
with  no  conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries 
of  the  world.  As  to  the  real  greatness  of  the  countries 
themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion;  because  each  considers 
itself  to  be  the  first  But,  unless  the  facta  I  have  stated 
can  be  controverted.  It  certainly  follows,  that  the  history 
of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  Suable  than  any 
other ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ;  be- 
cause that  knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign 
and  external  agencies;  and  because  it  has  been  less  inter- 
fered with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful, 
but  frequently  incompetent  men,  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at 
all  from  those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name 
of  patriotism,  that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history 
of  my  own  country,  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other ; 
.  and  to  wTite  it  in  a  manner  as  complete,  and  as  exhaus- 
tive, as  the  materials  which  are  now  extant  will  enable 
me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  already 
stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws  of  society 
solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is 
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Borrounded.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted 
to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  subject  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible  basis  upon  which  it 
can  rest.  With  this  yiew,  I  hATe  looked  at  otvilisation 
as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European  division^ 
in  which  Man  is  more  powerftd  than  Nature ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful 
than  Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conctttsion,  that  na- 
tional pt  ogross,  in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could 
have  ongioated  in  no  part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe; 
where,  therefore,  the  rise  of  real  civilisation,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  forcei  of 
nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  superiority  of  the 
roeotal  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recognised  as 
the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intel« 
lectual,  and  prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual 
ones  in  accelerating  the  progress  of  Man.  These  gene- 
ralizations appear  to  me  the  essential  prdiminaries  of  his- 
tory, considered  as  a  science ;  and,  in  order  to  connect 
ihem  with  the  special  history  of  England,  we  have  now 
merely  to  ascertain  the  fondamental  condition  of  intel-> 
lectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of  any 
people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised 
by  different  writers,  according  to  their  different  prin* 
ciples.  The  remaining  part  of  this  Introduction  will^ 
therefore,  be  cliiefly  occupied  in  completing  the  scheme 
I  have  sketched,  by  investigating  the  history  of  various 
,  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no  ade* 
quate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Germany,  the 
accumiiL'itlon  of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  . 
in  England ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowk  <I«>;e 
may,  on  that  account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in 
German  history,  and  then  applied  deductively  to  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  same  way,  the  Americans 
have  diffused  their  knowledge  much  more  completely  than 
we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to  explain  some  of 
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the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those  laws  of 
diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  workings 
may  be  mo«t  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most 
dvilised  country  In  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very 
powerful,  we  may  trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that 
spirit  among  oundyes,  by  studying  its  obvious  tendencies 
mnoug  our  ndghhoUFB.  With  this  view,  I  shall  give  an 
aeoouat  of  French  history,  in  order  to  iUustrate  the  pro- 
teetrre  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has  inflicted  on 
a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an  ana* 
lysis  of  the  French  Kerolution,  I  lE&all  point  out  how  that  L 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spurit ; 
while,  as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  from 
Euglaiu],  we  shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the 
intellect  of  one  country  acts  upon  the  inteUect  of  another; 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  some  results  respecting  that  in- 
terchange of  ideas  which  is  'likely  to  become  the  most 
important  regulator  of  European  aJfairs.  This  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  laws  of  intematiooal  thought ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  will  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination 
of  its  relative  intensity  in  France  and  Enghind.  But  the 
French,  as  a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  been  remarkably  free  from 
superstition  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  go- 
vernment, they  are  very  averse  to  ecclesiastical  power : 
so  that,  althou^  their  history  displays  the  protective 
principle  in  its  political  form,  it  supplies  little  evidence 
respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  coun« 
try,  the  evidence  ia  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention 
is,  to  give  a  view  of  Spanish  history ;  because  in  it  we 
may  .trace  the  frill  results  of  that  protection  against 
error  which  the  spiritual  classes  are  always  eager  to  af- 
ford. In  Spain,  the  church  has,  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod, possessed  more  authority,  and  the  clergy  have 
been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the  go- 
vernment, than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore, 
be  convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesi- 
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asticd  deyelopment,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  de- 
yelopment  affects  the  national  interests.  Another  cir- 
ctimstance,  which  operates  on  the  intellectual  progress  of 
a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investigation  that  its  ahleat 
men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can  only  be  one 
of  two  kinds ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  deductive. 
Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civilization, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  dif- 
ferences are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  uutil  their 
kws  are  known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the 
real  history  of  past  events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of 
the  difference  are,  undoubtedly,  Germany  and  the  United 
States  ;  the  Germans  being  preeminently  deductive,  the 
'Americaos  inductive.  But  Germany  and  America  are, 
in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study  the  ope- 
rations of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  coun- 
tries between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the 
greater  the  similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more 
easily  can  we  trace  Uie  consequences  of  any  single  di* 
veigence,  and  the  more  conspicuous  do  the  laws  of  that 
divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature, 
and  knit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is 
a  truth,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the 
proof  of  which  I  shall  folly  detail,  that  until  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  the  Scotch  intellect  has  been  even 
more  entirely  deductive  than  the  English  intellect  has 
been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by  a  few, 
and  a  very  few,  of  our  aldest  men.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century, 

"  Particularly  Coleriflgc  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect  for  Mr.  I^IiU's  prufuuud  wurk  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to 
think  thai  m  has  wciibed  too  modi  to  the  influenoe  of  Bacon  in  eneoor- 
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the  great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the 
deductive  method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction, 
when  applied  to  branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  is,  that  it  increases  the  number  of  hypotheses  from 
which  we  reason  downwards,  and  brings  into  disrepute 
the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  inductive  in- 
quiry. This  desire  to  gra.sp  at  truth  by  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will 
deny  its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  fol- 
lowed, there  is  imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of 
mere  empirical  uniformities  should  be-  neglected ;  and  lest 
thinking  men  should  grow  impatient  at  those  small  and 
proximate  generalizations,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
ductive scheme^  must  invariably  precede  the  larger  and 
•  higher  ones.  Whenever  this,  impatience  actually  occurs, 
there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower  ge- 
neralizations form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative 
minds  and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  y 
which  they  meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meet- 
ing  is  impossible.  In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the 
scientific  classes;  an  undue  contempt  for  inferences  which 
the  experience  of  the  vulgar  has  drawn,  but  of  which 
the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  wliile,  among  the  practical 
classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  speculations  so  wide, 
80  magnificent^  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and  pre- 
liminary stepfr  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results 
of  this  in  Scotland  arc  1  uglily  curious,  and  are,  in  several 
respects,  similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany ; 
since  in  both  countries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long 
been  remarkable  for  their  boldness  of  investigation  and 
their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  the  people  at  large 
equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their  superstitious 
and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland*  this 
is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany ;  because  tlie 
Scotch,  owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied, 

aging  the  inductive  spirit,  aud  too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which 

eve  rise  to  the  Bxwnim  phOoaophy,  aad  to  whidi  thftt  philosophy  omm 
I  ffUCCCfiS. 
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are,  in  practical  matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provi- 
dent,  but  singularly  skrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher 
departments  of  life,  has  availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while 
there  is  no  country  which  possesses  a  more  original,  in- 
quisitive, and  innovating  literature  than  Scotland  does,  80 
also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized,  in  which  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers,  in  which  so 
many  absurdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which  it  would 
\  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  reli* 
gious  intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is 
the  most  important  &ct  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is 
partly  cause  and  partly  effect  of  the  predomiuance  of  the 
deductive  method.  For  this  descending  scheme  being  op-* 
posed  to  the  ascending  or  inductive  scheme,  neglects  those 
lower  generalizations  wliich  are  the  only  ones  that  both 
classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only  ones  where 
they  sympathize  ^Yith  each  other.  The  inductive  method, 
as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to  these 
lower  or  proximate  truths ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utiUtarian, 
has  at  all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation 
in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in 
Scotland  the  isolation  has  been  almost  complete,  because 
the  deductive  method  has  been  almost  universal  Full 
evidence  of  this  will  be  collected  in  the  next  volume ;  but, 
that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  entirely  without  illustra- 
tion, I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal  instances  that 
occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which  Scotch 
liter.ituT-c  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

Dming  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century, 
the  tendency  was  so  unmistakeablo,  as  to  form  a  striking 
phenomenon  in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first 
great  symptom  was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by 
Stewart,  professor  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  These 
able  men  made  strenuous  efforts  to  revive  the  pure  Greek 
geometry,  and  depreciate  the  algebraic  or  symbolical 
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analysis.^^  Heoce  there  arose  among  them,  aiul  among 
their  disdples,  a  love  of  the  moat  refined  inetliods  of  so- 
lution, and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less  elegant 
ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra. Here  we  clearly  soo 
the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which 
despises  what  ordinai-y  understandings  can  quickly  mas- 
ter, and  which  had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the 
tanirible,  than  mount  from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  spn-it  was  displayed,  in  another 
branch  of  inquiry,  by  Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  professor  there.  In  his  celebrated  moral  and  aesthetic 
researches,  lie,  in  the  place  of  inductive  reasoning  from 
palj)al)]c  facts,  substituted  deductive  reasoning  from  im- 
palpable principles;  ignoring  the  immediate  aud  practical 
suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  lielieving  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon 
the  facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn 
the  laws.^^    His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence 

"  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711  ;  and  even  before  he  Wgan  to  lecture, 
he  drew  up  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Uofipital's  Conio 
Sietions,  in  which  geometrical  demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  alge- 
hnicnl  of  the  original,  according  to  Mr.  Sinisun's  early  taste  on  this  sub- 
ject," Ti-'tJ'.i  [Jt%'  ft, til  Writiiiffs  of  lU^bert  Simeon,  181:2,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was 
prolKiV)ly  tlie  nuliuieut  of  his  work  on  Conic  iijections,  published  in  17:3d. 
Montuday  Hittoire  <Um  Mathimeaifuetf  yo\,  iii.  p.  18.  Ou  the  dififerenoo  between 
the  riticient  and  modern  schemes,  there  are  Bon\e  ingenious,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  i:>tcwart's  l*hUo$opki/  of  the  Mind,  vol.  it. 
pp.  354  seq.  and  p.  380.  See  also  Oomtie,  PhitouphiePogUivef  vol.  i.  pp.  383- 
Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
father  of  Dugald.  See,  respecttiig  him  and  his  crusade  agaiust  the  niodera 
•oalysis,  /hwer'B  HiHory  of  the  Uttfvenitjf  of  EdivkwrgiL  vol.  ii.  pp.  357-360, 
vol.  iii.  p.  349 }  and  a  Moge  punge  i&  /Vrs*  Report  of  tk§  Brmth  Atm«kt' 
<ton,  p.  59. 

"  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  reo6nimeoding  the  old  analysis,  was 
that  it  was  more  elegant"  than  the  comparatively  modem  praotioe  of  in- 
troducing algebiaic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  Trail's  Sinmon,  1812, 
4to,  pp.  27,  (i7;  a  valuable  work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  liasty  life 
of  Sinuson,  calls  "  a  very  learned  and  exoeedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly 
readable"  book.  lirou^ili'nn's  }ft  ii  of  IjHtert  and  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  1^*2,  8vo, 
1845.  Dr.  Trail's  style  is  clearer,  and  his  sentences  are  less  involved,  than  . 
Lord  Brougham's ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great  advantage  of  underrtand-  U\  1  ; 

ing  the  subject  UP<ffl  whjcTThe  wrote.  ^  ' 

^'  "  Sir  James  MaclcintoBh  (Disterhitioti  on  EUiicui  Philotopfi^,  p.  208)  says  ^-^  1 1  / 
of  Hateheson,  "To  him  may  also  be  asorihed  that  proneness  to  multiply  .*  « 

ultimate  and  original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  -Hiy  *'<'•• 
Soottiih  tohool  till  the  seoond  axtinoiion  of  a  paanoa  lor  metaphjaical    ^  ' 
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among  niotaphysirians;'^  and  his  method  of  working 
downwards,  from  the  al)stra('t  t  *  the  concrete,  was  adopted 
by  another  and  a  still  greater  {Scotchman,  the  illustrious 
Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured  the  deductive  form 
of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
menta,  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language}^  and  even  in  his 
fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  in  which  he,  from 
general  considerations,  undertook  to  j)r()ve  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  l)eeii,  instead  of  first 
ascertaining  what  it  had  been.^''*  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
again,  is  entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes 
the  laws  of  wealth,  not  from  the  phenomena  of  wealth, 
nor  from  statistical  statements,  luit  from  the  jihcnomena 
of  selfishness ;  thus  making  a  deductive  application  of  one 
set  of  mental  principles  to  the  whole  set  of  economical 
facts.^  The  illustrations  with  which  his  great  book  abounds 

speculation  in  Scotland. "  There  is  an  able  view  of  Hutoheson's  pllilow^y 
in  CoHsin,  Illstoirf  ilf  hi  PhiloKopfiie,  T.  s^'rie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  31  seq. ;  mittea 
with  clearuess  and  eloquence,  but  perliaps  overpraidng  Hutcli(28on. 

*'  On  its  influeno^  tee  a  letter  from  Maekiiitoeh  to  Fnr,  in  Memoirt  of 
M'ifh'nfo.'Ji,  by  hie  800,  voL  L  p.  334.  Compere  Letten  from  WMmloH  t» 
JJurd,pp.  37, 82. 

»  WhiGh  ie  added  to  hie  neorv  of  MtmA  Smiimmtg,  edit.  1822,  2 
volumes.  Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  in  1703  on  the  origin  of 
language  (in  Xichoh't  Literrtrif  Ilhixtrnttom  of  the  EigltteeiUfi  Cfuturif,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  Til 5,  516),  which  exhibits,  on  :i  small  scale,  the  same  trentnient,  as 
dtetmgui8hed  feom  a  i^nerali^ation  of  the  hue/bB  which  are  supplied  by  a 
compfchensive  comparison  of  different  lansruages.  Dr.  Arnold  speaks  slight- 
ingly of  such  investigations.  lie  says,  Attempts  to  explain  the  pheuo- 
niena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  AmeuPt  MitceUaneou* 
llor/«,  p.  385.  This  would  lead  into  a  diRfus<ii  ii  too  long  for  a  note: 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist, 
what  hypotheees  are  to  tlie  tndiictive  natural  pMloeopher;  ana  if  this  he 
the  case,  thty  are  extremely  important,  because  no  really  fruitful  experi- 
ment ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded  by  a  judicious  hypothesis. 
In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in  the  dark  for  cen- 
turies, accumulating  facts  without  obtaining  knowie<^(e. 

See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  con- 
cerning the  human  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to 
the  oitier  in  which  men  |»omulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and 
that  of  ccc<  !itric  spheres  and  epicycles.  HiHorif  of  AMronnn.ji,  in  Smith^* 
J'hUosopliicid  JJttmi/n,  1795,  4to,  pp.  31,  36,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to 
compare  with  WhewdTs  Philosophy  e/  the  Inductive  Sei«nee»y  1847,  vol.  il* 
pp.  53,  GO,  61.  This  striking  fragment  of  Adam  Smith's  is  probably  little 
read  now :  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  philo- 
sophers, M.  A.  Comte,  in  hu  PkUotephte  Ptmtivr,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 

"»  The  two  writei-s  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method 
which  political  economists  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  Jolm  Mill*(i^ys  on 
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are  no  f)art  <>f  the  real  argument :  they  are  subsequent 
to  the  conception  ;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted,  the  work, 
thongli  less  interest  in  and  perhaps  less  intluential,  would, 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  he  equally  valuable.  To  give 
another  instance  :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  al<me  excepted,  are  all  deductive  ;  his  profound 
economical  in(iuiries  are  essentially  a  priori^  and  might 
have  been  written  without  any  ac(|uaintance  with  those 
details  of  tra«le  and  finance  from  which,  according;-  to  the 
inductive  scheuie,  they  should  have  been  geneialized.'^^ 
Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Religiou,  lie  endea- 
voured simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into 
the  origiu  of  religious  opiuious.^    In  the  same  way,  in 

UmdUtd  Qiu^iotu  of  Political  £conom>f,  1841,  pp.  120-1G4)  aud  Mr.  Bae 
^IfewPrincipleM  of  Political  Economy,  ik'A,  pp.  3S6-361).  Mr.  Rm^  in  hit 
iugenious  work,  objects  to  Ailuiu  Smith  that  he  tninsgressed  the  rules  f>f 
.  the  fiaoontau  philosophy,  aud  thus  prevented  his  iuferuiices  from  beiug  aa 
viluable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  his  subject  indueti^y. 
But  Mr.  Mill,  with  great  force  of  reasouii^,  has  proved  that  the  deductive 

Elan  is  the  only  ouehjr  wliicli  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science, 
[e  savs,  p.  143,  politicui  economy  is  "essentiidly  an  itlstract  science,  aud 
its  method  is  the  method  a  priori and  at  p.  14(),  that  the  a  potUrioH 
method  is  "altogether  inefficacious. "  To  this  I  may  ad<i,  that  the  modern 
theory  of  rent,  which  is  uow  the  comer-stoue  of  poUtiutd  economy,  was  ^ot 
•i,  not  by  geueralixiDg  eoouomiod  &cts,  bat  by  reaaouing  dtMvnwarda  auer 
the  manner  of  ger. me  tricians.  Indeed,  those  who  oppose  the  theory  of  rent, 
•Iwmys  do  so  ou  the  grouud  that  it  is  coutradicted  bv  fiicts  ^  and  tMu,  with 
oomplete  igooranoe  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  therefore 
the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  JoneM  on  thf  l>i.<trif<ittion  of  Wfilth^ 
tivo,  1631 ;  a  iK>ok  containing  some  interestiuff  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this 
«npital  defect  of  method.  See  also  JounuU  of  IStcUiitieal  Society^  vol.  i.  p. 
317,  vol.  vi.  p.  322 ;  where  it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be 
generalized  from  statistical  £M(a>  (Compare  vol.  xvii.  p.  116,  toL  xviiL 
p.  101. 

**  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sagacity  with  which 

Hume  employed  this  rnetliod.  See  linrtoiis  Lif-  "',d  Corr^j^poittlfur,-  <f 
Hume.  vol.  ii.  p.  4b6  \  where  we  hud,  that  iramediaiely  Hume  had  read  the 
Woedtkof  Sahontt  he  detected  Smith's  error  ooQceraing  rent  being  an  el^ 
ment  of  price  :  so  that  it  lu.w  appears  that  Hume  was  the  Hrst  to  make  this 
great  dis^covery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned ;  though  Kicardo  has  the 
merit  of  proving  it. 

"  Thu  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations  ;  as  any  one 
will  see  who  will  read  7V<^  Xaturtd  History  of  JMigion,  iu  Iluine't  PkUos, 
Works^  Edinb.  1826^  vol.  iv.  pp.  43o-513.  f  may  mention,  tliat  there  it  % 
oonsiderable  similanty  between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay 
and  the  religious  stages  of  Comic »  I'/iil(K<o/)hie  J'onifire ;  for  Hume's  early 
form  of  polytheism  is  evidently  the  same  aa  M.  Cumte's  fetichiam,  from 
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his  History  of  England,  instead  of  first  collecting  the 
evidence,  and  then  drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began 
l)y  assuming  that  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  government  must  have  followed  a  certain  order,  and 
he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the  facts  by  whicli  this 
supposition  was  contradicted.^^  These  different  writers, 
though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the  subjects 
.  they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance 
of  this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  Tolume, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  bow  it  affected  the 
national  civilization,  and  caused  some  curious  contrasts 
Trith  the  opposite,  and  more  empirical,  character  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  the  mean  time,  and  merely  to  state 
what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may  add,  that  the  de- 
ductiTe  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those  eminent 
Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  CivU  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
.  study  of  legislation  by  Mill ;  into  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence by  Mackintosh ;  into  geology  by  Hutton ;  into 
thermoUcs  by  Black  and  Leslie ;  into  physiology  by 

which  both  these  writers  believe  that  mmiotheism  PuTM^cqucjitly  arose,  as  a 
luter  und  more  rcHiiud  alistraction.  That  this  Vi'as  the  course  adopted  by  the 
human  mind,  is  highly  probaU«,  «nd  is  confirmed  by  the  learned  reeeardiee 
of  Mr.  Grote.  8te  his  llUtury  of  Grtea,  vol.  i.  pp.  4(12,  4f)7,  vol.  v.  p.  22. 
The  opposite  and  more  popula^  opinion,  of  monotheifini  preceding  idolatry, 
was  held  by  inott  of  tne  great  earlier  writers,  and  ia  defended  by  many 
nifderns,  and  among  (-thers  by  Dr.  Whcwell  (Brid'idC'ittr  TroUij'f,  y).  2.'>(j), 
who  expresses  himself  with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from 
Warhvrton  to  Hurd^  p.  239.  Compare  ThiriwalVt  Hittorv  of  Greece^  voL  i. 
p.  183,  Loud.  1836,  with  the  "  eini^e  Funken  dee  Monotheiamtia"  oif  Kant, 
.  KrUii:  tier  reinen  Vemunfty  in  Kant  s  Wrrl-e,  vol.  ii.  p.  4r),'5. 

"  Tliat  is  to  Bay,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustratixc  of  cer- 
tain general  principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facte; 
go  that,  as  M.  Schlotiser  {IIi«t(>rtf  of  the  Ei'jlitnuth  Cnxtunj^  vol.  ii.  p.  7(i)  well 
MTS,  "  liistorv  with  liume  was  only  a  eubordiuatc  pursuit,  only  a  means  b^ 
whieb  he  might  introduce  his  philosophy/'  he  Considering  how  little  is 
known  of  the  prijiciples  which  govern  social  and  political  changes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  liume  was  premature  in  the  application  of  this  meiliod; 
hat  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the  object.of  his  Histoiy 
was,  not  to  jrnnr  concIusion.<t,  but  to  il/usfniff  them ;  and  he  therefore 
thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustnitions.  I  am  siuiply  stating 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this 
reqieot  he  was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker,  and  by  Charles  Bell ;  into 
pathology  by  Culieu ;  iuto  therapeutics  by  Browu  and 
Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in 
the  present  Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  1  hope 
to  arrive  at  some  results  of  permanent  value.  For  hy 
studying  diillTciit  principles  in  those  countries  wlierc  they 
have  been  most  developed,  the  laws  of  the  principles  will 
be  mure  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had  studied  thera  in 
countries  where  they  are  veiy  obscure.  And,  inasmuch 
as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use 
some  resources  like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What 
makes  the  history  of  England  so  eminently  valuable  is, 
that  no  where  else  has  the  national  progress  been  so  little 
interfered  with,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  our  civilizatiou  has,  by  this  meansi,  been  pre- 
served in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  rendm  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  wbicli  it  is 
liable,  by  observing  those  otber  eountrieB  where  social 
disease  is  more  rife.  The  security  and  the  durability  of 
civilisation  must  depend  on  the  regularity  irith  which  its 
demeiits  are  combined,  and  on  the  harmony  with  which 
they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too  actire,  the  whole 
composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is»  that  although 
*  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  will  be  best 
ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  con^KXBition  most 
complete,  we  must,  neverthelesB,  search  for  the  laws  of 
each  separate  element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element 
itself  most  active.  While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the 
history  of  England,  as  that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the 
diilferent  principles  has  been  longest  maintained,  1  have, 
precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advisable  to  study 
each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it  has  been 
most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  development, 
the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 
By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to 
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remove  many  of  tbe  difficulties  ^hich  still  beset  the  study 
of  history.    Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field 
which  now  lies  in  our  way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up 
some  preliminary  points,  which  I  have  not  yet  noticed, 
and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate  certain  objections 
that  might  otherwise  be  raised.   The  subjects  to  which  I 
allude,  are  Religion,  Literature,  and  GoTemment :  three 
topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  persons,  are  the  prime  movera  of  human  affairs, 
y  That  tliis  opinion  is  altogeUier  erroneous,  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  present  work;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely 
spread,  and  is  very  plausible,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  at  once  come  to  some  understanding  respecting  it, 
and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence,  which 
these  three  great  powers  do  aotaally  exercise  over  the 
progress  of  civilization. 
.        Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people 
were  left  entu^ly  to  themselves,  theur  religioD,  their  litera- 
ture, and  their  government  would  be^  not  the  causes  of 
,  their  civilization,  but  the  effects  of  it   Out  of  a  certain 
j  condition  of  society,  certain  results  naturally  follow.  Those 
results  may,  no  doubts  be  tampered  with  by  some  external 
j  agency ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
I  highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubts 
.  should  ever  embrace  a  religion  of  which  the  glaring  ab- 
surdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.    There  are 
'  many  instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but 
'  there  is  no  instance  of  a  progressive  country  voluntarily 
*   adopting  a  retrogressive  religion;  neither  is  there  any 
I   example  of  a  declining  country  ameliorating  its  religion. 
'   It  is  of  course  true^  that  a  good  religion  is  fiivourable  to 
^  civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfiivoorable  to  it.  Unless, 
;  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without^  no 
I  people  will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  mitil 
1  their  reason  tells  them  so;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive, 
'  and  their  knowledge  stationary,  the  discovery  will  never 
be  made.    A  country  that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance, 
will  always  remain  in  its  old  religion.    Surely  nothing 
.'  can  be  plainer  than  this.   A  very  ignorant  people  will. 
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hy  virtue  of  their  ignorauce,  incline  towards  a  religion  | 
full  of  marvels ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumerable  - 
gods,  and  wliich  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  imme- 
diate autliority  of  those  gods.    On  the  other  hand,  a  ' 
people  whose  knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  • 
evidence,  and  who  are  accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  | 
task,  the  practice  of  doubting,  will  require  a  religion  less 
marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that  taxes  their  credulity  j 
less  lieavily.    But  will  you,  therefore,  say,  that  the  bad-  | 
ness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance ;  and  that  \ 
the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  ?  I 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  1 
one  which  comes  first  is  the  eflcct,  and  the  one  which  ' 
follows  afterwards  is  the  cause  1    This  is  not  the  way  in  I 
which  men  reason  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  hfe ;  and  it  1 
is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should,  reason  thus  respecting 
the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail 
in  any  period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that 
period  is  marked.  When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted, 
they  do,  no  doubt,  influence  the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  be- 
fore they  can  be  deeply  rooted,  some  intellectual  change 
must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may  as  well  expect 
that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock,  as  that 
a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innu- 
merable experiments  have  been  made,  and  always  with 
the  same  result.  Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full 
of  a  fervent,  though  mistaken  zeal,  have  l)cen,  and  still 
are,  attempting  to  propagate  their  own  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By  strenuous 
and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises,  . 
and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  per- 
suaded savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  whoever  will  compare  the  tri- 
umphant reports  of  the  missionaries  with  the  long  chain 
of  evidence  supplied  by  competent  travellers,  will  soon  | 
tind  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and  that  these  ' 
ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies  of 
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tlie  new  religion,  but  liavc  by  no  means  adopted  the  re- 
ligion itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they 
stop.  Tiiev  may  baptize  their  children  ;  they  nia}'  take 
the  sacrament  ;  they  may  flock  to  the  church.  All  this 
they  may  do.  and  yet  be  as  far  removed  fiom  the  sj)irit 
of  Christianity  as  whvn  tliey  bowed  the  knee  l)e(bi-e  tlieir 
former  idols.  Tlie  rites  and  forms  of  a  religion  lie  on  the 
surface  ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  arc  quickly  learned, 
easily  copied  b\'  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward 
change  wliich  alone  is  diirable  ;  and  this  the  savage  can 
never  experience  while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that 
levels  liini  with  the  brutes  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
Keniove  the  ignorance,  and  then  the  religion  may  enter. 
This  is  the  only  course  by  wdiich  ultimate  benefit  can  be 
effected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  con- 
dition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently  assert, 
that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those 
very  few  instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the 
savage  with  habits  of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating 
his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the  reception  of  those 
religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stimulus,  he  could 
never  have  understood.** 

A  writ<>r  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarVs  on  this,  -which 
are  worth  attending  to  :  "  Ce  fut  alors  que  les  Jesuites  p^n^tr{)rent  dans  la 
OhiDe  pour  7  prdcher  rSvuii^  lb  ne  tard^rent  pat  ft  tVperoevuir  qu'an 
des  moyens  les  phis  efficacca  pour  s'y  maintenir,  on  attenaant  le  mninent 
que  le  ciel  avoit  marqu6  pour  6clairer  ce  vaste  empire,  etoit  d'etalcr  des 
oonnoisBanoM  astronomiqnefl.*'  MimHuia,  Hidoire  de»  MaAfmatiqw»,  vol.  i. 
p.  468;  and  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  5^0,  587.  Cuvier  delicately  hints  at  the  same 
oondusioa.  Ue  says  of  Emery  :  "  II  se  souvenait  que  I'^poque  ou  le  chris- 
tfamisme  %  fut  le  plus  de  oonqndtes,  et  oik  sea  ministrM  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
nspL'ct,  est  celle,  ou  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  lumiires  des 
lettres,  en  meme  temps  que  les  vfirit^s  de  k  religion,  et  oii  lis  fonnaient  Ik 
la  foia  dans  lee  nations  Tordre  le  plus  6miueut  et  le  plus  eolairo. "  Cuviery 
I'Uo,fr«  lliitorvpteis^  voL  iii  "p,  170.  Eveo  Sonthey  (^llutur>i  ,,f  Brazil,  vol. 
ii.  J,  378)  says  :  "  Missionaries  have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of 
their  converts  ;  and  the^  must  always  complain  of  it,  till  they  discover  that 
some  degree  of  civiliatioii  must  precede  conversion,  or  at  least  accompany 
V"'*.  ^"'^  effect,  llal Lett's  Xotf.i  on  th<r  North-Americnn 

Mndiaiu,  pp.  352,  353 ;  and  Combe's  lYortA  Am^ica,  vol.  i.  p.  250,  voU  ii. 
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It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  tilings  ujion  a  large 
scale,  the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  eircct  of  their  ini-  ' 
provement,  not  the  canse  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things 
upon  a  small  scale,  or  taking  what  is  called  a  practical 
view  of  some  short  and  special  period,  circumstances  will  ^ 
f)ccasi()naliy  occur  which  disturb  this  general  order,  and 
apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And  this,  as  in 
all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individu.al  men  ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which 
regulate  in<hvidual  actions,  are  able,  by  tlieir  genius  or 
their  energy,  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  those 
greater  laws  which  regulate  large  societies.  Owing  to 
circumstances  still  unknown,  there  apj)ear,  from  time  to 
time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives  to  a  single 
purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  mankind, 
and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  wo 
look  into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the 
(>riii,iii  of  a  new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man, 
tlie  result  which  the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  propa- 
gated. If  eitiier  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  is  too  much 
in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  present  service,  but 
must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  arc  ripe  for 
its  reception.  Of  this  iDnumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had 
its  martyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death, 
because  they  knew  more  than  tJieir  contemporaries,  and  ^ 
"Eecause  liociety  was  not  'sufficientlj  advanced  to  receive 
the  truths  which  they  communicated.  According  to  the 
ordinary  coarse  of  MTairs,  a  few  generations  pass  away, 
aad  then  there  comes  a  period  when  these  very  truths 
are  looked  upon  as  oommonplaoe  feets ;  and  a  little  later, 
there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder 
how  they  could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what 
happens  when  the  human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fiur 
play,  and  to  exercise  itself,  with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the 
accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.   If,  however. 
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by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means,  this  same 
society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then  the 
tmths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be 
received.    For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in 
one  age,  and  acknowledged  in  another  \    The  truths  re- 
main the  same  ;  their  ultimate  recognition  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  a  change  in  the  society  which  now  accepts 
what  it  had  before  despised.    Indeed,  history  is  foil  of 
evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the  noblest  prin^ 
ciples,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  igno- 
rant nation.   Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God, 
taught  to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centu- 
ries altogether  inoperative.   The  people  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  not  yet  emerged  from  barbarism;  they 
were^  therefore,  unable  to  raise  tiieir  minds  to  so  elevated 
a  conception.  Like  all  other  barbarians,  they  craved  after 
a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credulity  with  incessant 
wonders ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting  the  Deity  to 
a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until  they 
covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This 
is  the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  re- 
curring.   Notwithstanding  the  most  severe  and  unremit- 
ting punishments,  they,  at  every  (opportunity,  abandoned 
that  pure  theism  which  their  minds  were  too  backward  to 
receive,  and  relapsed  into  superstitions  which  they  could 
more  easily  understand, — into  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.   Now,  and 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.   And  why  ?   Not  because  their  religious  feelings 
are  more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often 
excited.    So  &r  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their 
old  associations ;  they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by 
which  men  might  well  have  been  moved.    They  are  no 
longer  influenced  by  those  causes  which  inspired  emotions, 
sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  gratitude.    They  no 
longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the  pillar  of 
fire  by  night ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  frt)m 
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Horeb.  Tii  the  pi-esence  of  these  f^reat  ajipeals,  they 
remained  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  and  wlienever  an  op- 
portunity occurred,  they  became  idolaters  in  their  prac- 
tice :  and  this  they  <lid  l)ecause  they  were  in  that  state 
of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  product.  To 
wliat  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsLMpient  change 
be  ascri))ed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization, 
be<j!;an  to  abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising 
the  old  worship  of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  ele- 
vated their  minds  to  that  steady  perce[)tion  of  One  Oi-eat 
Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  it  had  beeu  vaiuly  at- 
tempted to  impress  upon  them  \ 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions 
of  a  people  and  their  knowledge  ;  and  tlnis  necessary  is 
it  that,  so  far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  acti- 
vity should  precede  religious  improvement.  If  we  require 
further  illustrations  of  this  important  truth,  wc  shall  find 
them  in  tlie  events  which  occurred  in  Europe  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The  Romans  were,  with 
rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  race  ;  feroci- 
ous, dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  pcoj)le,  Polytheism 
was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read,  according! v,  that 
tliey  practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers, 
and  only  a  few,  ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  re-  • 
ligion,  falling  among  these  men,  found  them  unable  to 
appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrines.  And 
when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by  fresh  immi- 
grations, the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
than  the  llomans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions 
which  were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon 
the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Chris- 
tianity was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The  result  is 
most  remarkable.  For  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to 
have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had  reottved  the  homage  . 
of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon  found  that  nothing  I  ]/' 
had  been  really  eifected.  It  was  soon  found  that  society  ' 
was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is  inevitable ; 
and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  nave  it  in  one  form^  will 
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have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity  taught 
a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated 
belief.  What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  superstition  of  Kurope,  instead 
of  being  diminished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel. 
The  now  religion  was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The 
adoration  of  idols  was  succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints; 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin  was  sul)stituted  for  the  worship 
of  Cybele  Pagan  ceremonies  were  established  in  Chris- 
tian churches  ;  not  only  the  mummeries  of  idolatry,  but 
likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and  were  in- 
corporated and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  religion ; 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best 
features  were  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  love- 
liness altogether  destroyed.^ 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly 
emerged  from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however, 
even  the  most  ci?ilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  throw  ofT.^  Indeed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  effect 
even  the  beginning  of  a  reform,  until  the  European  in- 
tellect was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its  iethargj-. 
The  knowleiige  of  men,  gradually  advancing,  made  them 
indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 
mired.  The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased, 

"  Tfiis  is  curiously  illusti-ntod  hy  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which 
is  now  called  Lady-daj,  iu  houuur  uf  the  YiiKiu  Maiy,  was,  iuPaffliu  times, 
called  Htlaria,  and  was  dediostod  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Com- 
pare BluiU's  Vtntiqet  of  Ancieni  Maiuien^  Mvo,  1823,  pp.  with  JSKm^ 
ion't  Medii  jEei  Ka/^tularium,  8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  56, 177. 

On  this  interesting  suhject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  Middle' 
ion's  Letter  from  Ronie,  and  Pri>'Mhii'»  Hittortf  of  the  CorfupUofU  uf  Chria- 
tutnity  ;  tlie  fonner  work  being  cliielly  valua'l>le  for  ritual  corruptions,  the 
latter  work  fur  doctrinal  ones.    JUuiWt  of  AwUnt  Manners  ia  also 

MTorth  reading  ;  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  two  tiealiaet  josi  oamed,  vad  is 
conceived  in  a  much  narrower  Bpirit. 

The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian 
sect,  forms  an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  whioh  H.  Bunsen 
has  made  betweeti  tlie  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  languaije  ;  altera- 
tions iu  a  reiiffiou  being,  as  he  supposes,  always  more  abrupt  thou  those  iu 
a  language,  mmmn**  JSgt^t,  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  369. 
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until,  iu  the  sixteenth  century,  it  1)r(jkc  out  into  that 
great  event  which  is  well  called  the  Reformation,  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  modern  history. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  enoimli  to  licop  in  mind 
the  memorable  and  important  fact,  that  for  ceuturies  nftcr 
Christianity  was  the  established  religion  of  Europe^  it  £uled 
to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was  cast  among 
a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be  supersti- 
tious, and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which*  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable 
to  receive.^ 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh 
evidence  of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce 
upon  a  people,  unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture. 
The  influence  exercised  by  Protestantism,  as  compared 
with  Catholicism,  affords  an  interesting  example  of  this. 
The  Catholic  i-eligion  bears  to  the  Protestant  religion 
exactly  the  same  relation  that  tlie  Dark  Ages  bear  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men  were  cre- 
dulous and  ignorant  ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  beHet'  and  Httle  knowledge.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  tlieir  creduHty  and  ignorance,  though 
still  considerable,  were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their 
altered  circumstancesT  a^-eligFon  more  favourable  to  free 
inquiry  ;  a  religion  less  full  of  miracles,  saints,  legends, 
and  idols  ;  a  religion  of  which  the  ceremonies  were  less 
frequent,  and  less  burdensome  ;  a  religion  which  should 
discourage  penance,  fasting,  confession,  celibacy,  and  those 
other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protastautism ;  a 

•»  It  was  necessary,  Bays  M.  Maury,  that  tlie  church  **8e  rapproch&t 
dsvaiitage  de  t'esprit  grossier,  iuculte,  iguoraiit  du  barbtre."  Maury,  lA' 
gmdifif  'I"  Moyen  A  o>',  p.  101.    An  exactly  similar  process  has  taken 

plMe  iu  ludia,  where  the  Puranas  are  to  the  Vedas  what  the  works  of  the 
Wtbaiti  are  to  the  Few  Teetemeni  OomMre  Sipkin$iomt^§  ffittory  of  India, 

pp.  87,  88,  08  ;  Wilson's  Prefacf  to  the  I  hlniu  Purana^  p.  vii. ;  and  Tran%- 
uaim*  of  Bombay  iSoeietjft  vol.  i  p.  205.    So  that,  as  M.  Max  Miiller  well 
eKprowee  it,  the  PmniiM  Me     wteoodaxj  fnmtioii  of  lodiMi  mytholoffjr.** 
.Viilfer  <m  M«  Languaga  0/  India,  in  Rgportt  of  Britkk  AmwdUmfwt  18%7, . 
p.  3^ 
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mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suiteil  to  the  age, 
made,  as  is  ^vell  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great 
movement  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, it  would,  ill  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  have 
overthrown  the  old  superstition,  and  estaMished  in  its 
place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed;  the  rapidity 
with  wliicli  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  proportioned 
to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  different  countries.  But, 
^unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always 
^  meddling  in  nuittcrs  with  which  they  have  no  concern, 

V  f  thought  it  their  dut\'  to  protect  the  religious  interests  of 
i  the  people  ;  and,  maiLing  common  cause  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  they,  in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  he- 
resy, and  thus  arrested  the  natural  development  of  the 
age.  This  interference  was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  in- 
tended, and  is  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  their  functions  :  but 
the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious  massa- 
cres, and  religious  persecutions  ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that 
the  state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and 

^  no  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the 
form  of  worship  which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This 
principle  was,  however,  formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all 
events,  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  great  religious  contests  were 
brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different  countries  set- 
tled down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the  essential 
points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altered;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
war  upon  another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the 
great  Catholic  countries  having,  during  the  same  period, 
remained  Catholic,  all  the  great  Protestant  ones  remained 
Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  religious  development  has  not  fol- 
lowed its  natural  order,  but  has  been  artificially  forced 
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into  an  unnatural  one.  Aooordiiig  to  the  natural  order, 
the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be  Protestants,  and 
the  most  unctyilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the  aTerage  of 
instances^  this  is  actually  the  case ;  so  that  many  persons 
have  been  led  Into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all  j. 
modem  enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism ; 
overlookiug  the  Important  iact^  that  until  the  enlighten- 
ment had  begun.  Protestantism  was  never  required.  But 
although,  in  the  ordinary  courae  of  afiairs,  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation  would  have  been  the  measure,  and  the 
Bymptoin,  of  that  advance  of  knowledge  by  which  it  was 
prei^ed,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment and  of  the  <murch  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improve- 
ment. And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the 
political  i^gUitions  of  Burope,  the  love  of  theological  strife 
so  greatly  subnded,  that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  raise  a  religious  revolution,  and  to  risk 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  creed  of  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being  them- 
selves particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  haTe  encouraged  ^ 
this  stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it 
appeare  to  me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  altera- 
tion, but  have  left  the  national  establishments  as  they 
found  them ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  Protestant  ones  Pk'otestant, 
the  Catholic  ones  Catholic.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  national 
religion  professed  by  any  country  at  the  present  moment,  ^ 
is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present  civilization  of  the 
country;  because  the  circumstances  which  fixed  the  re- 
gion occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains  en- 
dowed and  estabUshed  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an 
impetus  which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments of  Europe.  But»  in  their  practical  conse- 
quences, we  see  some  results  which  are  highly  instructive. 
For  many  countries  owing  their  national  creed,  not  to 
their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to  the  authority  of 
powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found,  that  in 
such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  eflfects 
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which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which, 
according  to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Catholic  religion  is  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  the  Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  those  countries  which  profess  the  former 
creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant, 
than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from  this, 
the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious 
qualities  as  are  the  most  ciYilized  Protestants^  but  they 
are  more  free  from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations, 
as  the  Scotch  and  the  Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated 
class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ;  but  of  the  clei*gy,  and  of 
the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  Scot- 
land there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition,  and  a  more 
thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than  there 
is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of^tho  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,**  there  is»  not  occasion- 
ally, but  habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion, which  would  be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country ; 
but  which  is  doubly  disgraceful  when  proceeding  from  a 
I  people  who  profess  to  base  their  religion  on  the  right  of 
I  private  judgment*^ 

**  The  doctriticH  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  iu  ;  and, 
in  1087,  the  principles  of  the  Beformafticn  were  formally  adopted  in  an 
anembly  of  the  Stat*  s  at  Westeiaat,  whioh  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seixe 
the  property  of  tlu?  church.  Geijert  Hittory  of  the  Sicedts,  part  i.  pp.  110, 
118,  119  J  Jfoshrim^H  Ecdeilattiotl  J/iitlory,  vol.  ii.  p.  22;  Cricldon  and 
WhitiimCB  Huiionf  of  Scanilluariii^  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400  The  apostasy  pro- 
ceeded Fo  favourabiy,  that  De  Thou  {Htstoirr  ('mv.  vol.  xiii.  p.  ',i\'2)  s^.i}j=, 
in  1596,  "  II  y  avoit  d6ja  si  loug-tenis  que  ce  cuke  ctoit  6tabU  eu  6u^e, 
qu*il  ^toit  comme  impossible  de  trouver,  soil  parroi  le  peufde,  soit  mrmi  Im 
Fci^iicurs,  (|ii(>l({n'uu  qui  so  souvlnt  d'avoir  vn  dans  oe  roiaanie  rezfirdoe 
public  de  la  religion  catholiqiie." 

*•  On  the  Rtate  of  things  in  1838,  see  some  corioas,  and  indeed  shame- 
ful, details  in  L>iiii'/'.<  Sir  Jrn,  London,  8vo,  1839.  Mr.  Laing,  thotigh  him- 
self a  Protestant,  truly  says,  that  iu  Protestant  Sweden  there  "  is  inqui- 
y  sitiou  law,  working  in  the  hands  of  a  Lutheran  state-church,  as  strongly 
M  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the  hand.s  of  a  Roman -catholic  church."  LniH<f't 
Sired^i,  p.  324.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  ordered  by  the  Swedish 
church,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  guvcrnmcnt,  that  "if  auy  Swedish 
subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom,  a&d  lose  all 

right  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants  If  any 

bring  into  the  couutry  teacbere  of  another  religiou,  he  shall  be  hued  and 
bttuished Burt<m9  JHarji^  toL  iii.  p.  387,  8vo,  1888.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  it  wm  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Oalholiea  wen  allowed  to 
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These  tliin«2;8  show,  what  it  would  he  easy  to  prove 
by  a  wider  induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or,  as  they 
are  called,  accident^il  causes,  any  people  piofoss  a  reli<^ion 
more  advanced  than  themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its 
legitini  ite  eflect.^^    The  superiority  of  Protestantism  over 
Catholicism  consists  in  its  <liminution  of  superstition  and 
intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it  gives  to  eccle- 
siastical power,    iiut  the  experience  of  Europe  teaclies 
us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  / 
inferior  people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.    The  \/ 
Scotcli  and  the  .Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons, — are  less  civilized  than  the 
French,  and  are  therefore  more  superstitious.    This  being 
the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  tiiat  they  have  a  religion 
better  tlinn  tlie  French.    It  avails  them  little,  that,  owing 
to  cii  cumstaiices  which  have  long  since  passed  away,  they, 
three  centui  ies  ago.  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the  force 
of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cliiig.    Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sut- 
ficieut  attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and 
read  the  history  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedinga  • 
of  the  Scotch  Assemblies  and  Consistories,  will  see  how  j 
little  the  country  has  benefited  by  its  religion,  and  how  j 
wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  intolerant  spirit  and  '. 

exercise  their  religion  in  Sweden.  Sec  Cru'htoii\<t  TTutor./  of  Scanilin/ivln^ 
£dinb.  1838.  vol.  ii.  p.  320.  See  also,  on  this  intulenmt  spirit,  WAudocie'i 
Jeurned  tftM  Smeduh  iSMhwy^ToL  i.  pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  819. 

"  We  see  a  sood  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ahys^ininns,  who 
have  professed  Christianity  for  centuries  ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to 
cultivate  th^ir  intellect,  they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them  :  they, 
therefore,  corrupted  it«  Andy  down  to  the  present  moment,  they  lm!99  not 
njadc  the  slif^htest  pro<jre8s  The  acrouiits  irivcM  \>y  Bruce  of  them  are  well 
known;  and  a  traveller,  who  visiied  them  in  IKi!),  says:  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this  unhappy  nation.  It  it 
mixed  up  with  .Tudaism.  ]Molianmie<lanism,  and  idolatry,  and  is  a  mass  of 
rites  aud  superstitions  which  cauuot  mend  the  heart."  Kraf 'a  Journal  at 
AnMar,  in  Jamrn'il  of  <i'f»;jtnphieid  Soeifty,  vol.  x.  p.  488 ;  see  tlao  vol.  iit. 
p.  13  :  .ind  fur  a  similar  state  of  thinj^s  in  .\merica,  see  the  account  of  the 
Quiche  Indians,  in  iitephens's  Central  Ameri&t,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Com- 
pare Squieri  Central  America,  vol  L  pp.  322,  323,  with  HmhU**  Norths 
American  IndUms,  pp.  29,  212,  268.  For  further  confirtnation  of  this  view, 
in  another  pari  of  tbo  world,  see  Tuckt^i  EaepedUiim  to  the  Zcnrt,  pp.  79, 
80,  165. 
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the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Oil  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France  to  a 
!  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accom- 
panied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions 
professed  by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  com- 
\  paratively  rare. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  French  hare  a  religion 
worse  than  themselves;  the  Scotch  have  a  reli«:iou  better 
than  themselves.  The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill  suited 
to  Catholicism,  as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill  suited  to 
Protestantism.  In  these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  creed  are  overpowered  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  ;  and  the  national  faith  is,  in  the 
most  important  points,  altogether  inoperative,  because  it 
does  not  Lirmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the  country  in 
!  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish 
are  the  attempts  of  goremment  to  protect  a  religion, 
which,  if  suited  to  the  people,  wiU  need  no  protection, 
and,  if  unsuited  to  them,  will  work  no  good  I 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceditig 
arguments,  be  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze 
with  equal  minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely. 
Literature.  It  is  evident,  that  what  has  alreaily  been  said 
respecting  the  religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
applicable  to  their  literature.  Literature,^  when  it  is  in 
a  healthy  and  unforced  state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  a  country  is  registered ;  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  cast.  In  this*  as  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
considered,  individual  men  may  of  course  take  great  steps, 
and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present  use- 
iiilness  is  impaired ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.''* 

1  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  scieuce,  but  in  its  larger 
sense,  including  eveiy  thing  which  is  written — "  taking  the  term  literatura 
in  its  priniarv  s<  iise  of,  an  application  of  lettet-s  to  the  records  of  £M)tt  or 
opinions."  Mure*  Jlittor^  of  the  Literature  of  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  50. 

**  Oompare  ToequevilUt  Jbfmoeratie  en  Amfrifue,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  with  some 
admirable  remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  (!rf>t>'.t  Ifi.-.tori/  of  d-.tcf,  vol.  viii. 
p.  48U  Sir  W.  llainiltou,  whose  leuniing  respecting  the  history  of  opinions 
u  well  known,  says,  "  Prodeely  in  proportion  M  an  author  ia  in  advance  of 
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When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  orcat,  the  fornier  will  possess  no 
iiilliienre,  the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what 
occur  red  in  the  ancient  world,  when  the  distance  between 
the  ignorant  idolatry  of  the  people  and  the  refined  sys- 
tems of  philosophers  was  altogether  impassable  and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks  and  llomans 
■were  unal)le  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they  for  a 
short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at 
the  present  moment  <joini!;  on  in  Germany,  where  the 
most  valuable  part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system, 
which,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself, 
produces  no  effect  on  the  national  civilization.  The  truth 
is,  that  although  Europe  has  received  great  benefit  from 
its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to  what  the  literature 
has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved.  Knowledge 
must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the  only 
use  of  books  "is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  trea- 
sures of  tlie  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  found.  Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  n  tri- 
fling matter  ;  and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory 
in  which  the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up, 
and  from  which,  when  recpiircd,  they  can  l)c  quickly 
drawn.    But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner,  who,  on  that 

liw  age,  is  it  likely  that  his  works  will  be  negleoted.**  ffamttion**  Duau- 

^ioris  on  PfnJonof  h  /,  p.  180.  Tims  too,  iu  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  S"r  Joshua 
Reynolds  {Fourth  JMfCoune,  iu  H'ori»,  vol.  i.  p.  363)  says,  "  Preseut  time 
Mid  fotnre  may  be  eoiiflidered  as  rivals :  and  be  wbo  solidta  the  one,  nraal 

expect  t<)  be  discountenanced  by  the  other.*' 

**  Hence  the  itilellectimlly  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it, 
**  aristocratic  spirit  of  antiquity."  Xeander^n  IliMorif  of  the  Churdif  vol.  i. 
pp.  40,  !)7,  voLtt.  p.  31.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use 
the  word  *  democracy' loosely  ;  fiirrjfitiiig  that,  iu  the  same  age,  democmeics 
of  politics  may  be  very  common,  while  deuiocracies  of  thuiighi  are  very  nire. 
For  proof  ci  we  universal  prevalence  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  see  the  following  passages :  Itittrr's  IJistin->i  nf  Ancimf  I'hifoso- 
p/*^t  voL  i.  p.  338,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  17 ;  T<n}ieinanHt  (JetcludUe  der  PhUoto- 
pkh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8U0,  205,  2^ ;  Beautohrt,  HiHoin  Criti^  de  Memickte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  41  ;  }f<itter^  Hijttoire  du  GnoMicmnf^  vol.  i.  p.  13,  vol  ii.  pp.  83, 
37u ;  Sprenarl,  Hia'oirt  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  i.  p.  WO ;  Grotet  History  of 
(Jrttcf^  vol.  1.  p.  5(51,  vol.  iv.  p  644 ;  ThirlwaWa  Hittort/  of  Oreeee,  vol.  it 
p.  150,  vol.  vi.  p.  05  ;  Warhurton'$  Wort»,  vol.  vii.  pp.  972,  4to,  1788; 
Shari^'»  HUtorti  of  kfjwt,  vol.  ii.  p.  174;  Cudwwth't  InteUect,  ^^sfem^  voLfl. 
pp.  114, 3(id,  443,  vol.*  iu.  p.  20. 
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account,  should  ])rop().se  to  sacrifice  the  end,  tliat  he  might 
ulitain  the  means  ;  who  .sliould  liope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  *^ivin<i;  up  the  \vea[>ons,  and  who  shoultl  de.stroy 
the  treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  iu  wkich 
the  trea.su re  is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From 
literary  men,  in  pai  ticular,  we  hear  too  much  of  tlie  neces- 
sity of  piotecting  and  rewarding  hterature,  and  we  hear 

'  too  httle  of  the  necessity  of  that  freedom  and  Itohhiess, 
in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  splendid  Hterature  is 

i  altogether  worthf  ss.  Indeed,  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency, not  to  exaggerate  the  advantnges  of  knowledge, — 
for  that  is  imjxissible, —  but  to  misunderstand  what  that 

I    is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.    Real  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely 
consists  in  an  actpuiintance  with  the  relations  which  things 
and  ideas  bear  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  :  in  other 
Wolds,  in  an  actjuaintance  with  physical  an«l  mental  laws. 
If  the  time  should  ever  come,  when  all  these  laws  are 
known,  the  circle  oi  human  knowledge  will  then  be  ct»m- 
plete;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value  ot  literature  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates  either  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws  may 
be  discovered.    The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate 
this  great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and 
aptitude  of  men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
possess.    Towards  this  purpose,  literature,  so  far  as  it  is 
auxiliary,  is  highly  useful,   lint  to  look  upon  an  ac(|uaii)t- 
ance  with  literature  as  one  of  the  objects  of  education,  is 
to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to  make  the  end  sub- 
servient to  the  mejins.    It  is  because  this  is  done,  that  we 
/  often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men,  the  pro- 
^  gress  of  whose  knowledge  hiis  been  actually  retardecl  l)y 
I  the  activity  of  their  education.    We  often  find  them 
'  burdened  by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of 
•  dissipating,  has  rendered  more  inveterate.^^  For  literature, 

**  Locke  has  notkvd  tliis  "  lemicd  ignorance,"  for  which  mAD J  men  tan 
remarkable.  See  a  hue  passable  iu  the  L\mn/  on  Jiuman  Uiulfn^landinp, 
w>ok  iii.  obap.  z.  in  J^oofe'c  ffoffa,      u.  p.  27,  aud  similar  remaiks  iu  hu 
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being  the  depository  of  the  thuuglits  of  mankind,  is  full,  not 
onlv  of  wisdom,  but  also  of  absurdities.    The  benefit,  there- 
fore,  which  is  derived  from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so 
much  upon  the  literature  itself,  as  u|)on  the  skill  witli  which  ^ 
.  it  is  studied,  and  the  judgment  with  which  it  is  selected. 
These  are  tiie  preliminary  conditions  of  success ;  and  if 
they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and  the  value  of  the 
books  in  a  counti  v  become  a  matter  quite  unimportant. 
Even  in  an  advanced  sta«»:e  of  ci\ ilization,  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  t>f  literature  which  favour 
ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oj)|)ose  them  ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only 
elfect  of  great  learning  will  be,  to  supply  the  materials  \y 
which  may  corroborate  oM  errors,  and  confirm  old  super- 
Htitions.    In  our  time  such  instances  are  not  unconmion  ;  i 
and  we  frecpiently  meet  with  men  whose  erudition  minis-  \^ 
ters  to  their  i";norance,  and  who  the  more  thev  read,  the  '. 
lesii  thev  know.     There  have  been  states  of  societv  in  ] 
wliich  this  disposition  was  so  geneial,  that  literature  has  | 
done  far  more  haiin  than  good.    Thus,  fin-  example,  in  , 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuiies,  [ 
there  were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  : 
who  dared  to  think  for  themselves  ;  ami  even  they  were 
obliged  to  veil  their  meaning  in  obscure  and  mistical  j 
langujigc.    The  reuiaining  part  of  society  was,  during 
these  four  centuries,  sunk  iu  the  most  degrading  ignor- 
ance.   Under  these  circumstances,  the  few  who  were 
able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  their  su])ei"stition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers. 
From  these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent  > 
fables,  of  which  the  theology  of  that^time  is  principally 
coiuposed.^^   These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circu-  [ 

Cotuinat  of  the  Undemanding^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  350,  304,  305,  and  in  bis  Tk^hie 

on  Kduration,  vol.  viii.  pp.  84-87.  If  tliis  profuutid  writer  Wore  now  alivf, 
what  a  war  be  would  wage  agaiust  our  great  universitisa  aud  public  schools, 
where  innumerable  things  are  still  taught  which  uo  oue  if  eoBOamtd  to 
uudeiiiUiud,  aud  which  u:w  will  tuku  the  troabia  to  iwDDWuber.  Oompara 

Oonfiorc^l,  l'i>      Turqot^  pp.  2.'>o,  2-')()  note. 

**  The  iitatistic«  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  cui  ioui}  subject 
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I  latctl,  and  were  valuctl  a,s  solid  and  inipoi-tant  truths.  The 
I  more  the  literature  was  read,  the  more  the  stories  were 
I  believed  ;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  learning,  the 
'  greater  the  ignorance.^^  And  I  entertain  no  doubt,  that 
if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  ceutuiies,  which  were  the 
worst  pa?  t  of  that  period,^  all  knowledge  of  the  alphabet 
bad  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent 
progress  of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it 
really  was.  p^or  wlien  the  progress  began,  its  princij)al 
antagonist  was  that  credulity  which  the  literature  had 
fostered.  It  was  not  that  better  books  were  wanting,  but 
it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books  wa.s  extinct.  There 
was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  the  monks 
not  only  preserved,  Init  even  occasionally  looked  into  and 
copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as  they  ? 
So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  oi  tlie  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  ])eauties  of  their  style, 
and  they  trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  in<]uiries.  At 
the  fii*st  glimpse  of  the  light,  their  eyes  werx)  blinded. 
They  never  turned  the  leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without 
standing  aghast  at  the  risk  they  were  running  ;  and  they 
were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  inibil)ing  any  of  his  ojnnions, 
they  should  involve  themselves  in  a  deadly  sin.  The  re- 
suit  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the  great  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place  they  substituted 
those  WTetched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 

for  iiumiry.  No  one,  I  beltere,  baa  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up; 
hut  M.  Giiizot  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  Bollatidipt  collection  contains 
more  than  twenty  live  thousand  lives  of  saints :  "a  en  juger  par  appi-oxima- 
tion,  ils  contienncnt  plus  dc  25,000  vies  de  saints."  Ouizot,  Hi*toire  dt  la 
Cu'ih'mid'toi  en  Frftnrf,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  It  is  said  {Lrt/irir/i\<i  Anti'piitu.^  of  ]re- 
l<tndj  p.  62)  that  of  8aiut  ^irick  aloue,  there  were  sixty-six  biographers 
before  Joceline. 

For,  as  Laplace  oltservt  .c.  in  liif  remarks  on  the  sniirccf  of  error  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  proV>al>ilities,  "C'esta  riuflueuce  de  Topinion 
de  oeax  que  la  multitude  juge  les  plus  instniits,  et  k  qui  elle  a  ooutume  de 
donner  sa  oonfianoe  rar  les  plue  importants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la 
propagation  dc  oes  crrenrs  qni.  dans  los  temps  d'ignorance,  oni  couvert  la 
moe  dn  monde."  Jioiiiiltmdy  I'hilosophie  Medicah,  p.  218. 

**  M.  Ouisot<(7MrtfMalwn«n/VafM«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171. 172)  thitiks  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  seventh  was  even  woTM  than  toe  eighth:  bat  it  is  difficult 
to  cibo^se  4>etweeQ  them. 
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incre?ised  their  credulity,  strengthened  tlicir  errors,  and 
prolonircd  tlio  ip:noranco  of  Europe,  by  enibodying  each 
st'parato  superstition  in  a  wi'itten  and  accessible  form, 
til  us  perpetuating  its  inilucncc,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble 
the  understanding  even  of  a  distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  pos- 
sessed by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  iniportanre.  in  com- 
parison with  the  disposition  of  the  peu[)le  by  whom  the 
literature  is  to  be  read.  In  what  are  rightly  termed  the 
Dark  Ages,  there  was  a  literature  in  which  valuable  ma- 
terials were  to  be  found  ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  knew 
how  to  use  them.  During  a  considerable  period,  the  La- 
tin language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  ;^  and,  if  men  had 
chosen,  thry  miglit  have  studied  the  great  Ti?itin  authors. 
But  to  do  this,  tlu^v  nmst  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  thev  actually  lived. 
They,  like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the 
standard  commonly  received  in  their  own  age  ;  and,  ac- 
cording  to  their  standard,  the  dros.s  was  better  than  the 
gold.  They,  therefore,  rt^'ected  the  gold,  and  hoarded  up 
the  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  SdUK-thing 
that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false;  and  the  ett'ect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
truth  is  discriu)iiiated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas, 
and  new  discoveries,  possess  prospectively  an  imjiortance 
difficult  to  exaggerate  ;  but  until  the  ideas  are  received, 
and  the  discoveries  adopted,  they  exercise  no  influence, 
and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No  literature  can  ever 
beneht  a  people,  unless  it  fmd|  them  in  a  state  of  pre- 
liminary preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  ()})inions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the 
literature  of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will 
b(»  useless,  because  the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and 
the  religion  will  be  disobeyed.    In  such  cases,  even  the 

Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  tbe  roonkt 
ire  jadiciously  suited  in  Herder's  Ideen  zur  (ifurliichte  der  Memchheit^  vol.  ir, 
pp.  2<)2,  -20:5.  Tlio  remarks  on  tins  custoni  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  tO a lafcOT 
period.  tSUwarV*  thiiowpktf  of  Ute  Mmdf  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  111. 
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ablest  books  arc  unread,  and  the  purest  doctrines  de- 
spised. The  works  fall  into  oblivion;  tbe  faith  is  cor- 
rupted l)y  heresy. 

Tlie  uiliur  opinion  to  which  1  have  referred  is,  that 
the  civilization  of  Kurope  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability 
which  has  been  displayed  by  the  different  governments, 
and  to  tlie  sagacity  with  which  the  evils  of  society  have 
been  palliated  by  legislative  re?nedie8.    To  any  one  who 
has  studied  bistorv  in  its  orimnal  sources,  this  notion 
must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  diliicult  to  re- 
fute it  with  })econiing  gravity.    Indeed,  of  all  the  social 
theories  whicli  have  ever  been  bioacbed,  there  is  none 
so  utterly  untenal)le,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as 
this.    In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  obvious  considera- 
tion, that  the  ruleis  of  a  country  ba\e,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  always  been  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try; nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its  traditions,  and 
imbibing  its  j)iejudices.     Such  men  are,  at  best,  only  the 
creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.    Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress, ^ not  the  cause  of  it.  This 
may  be  prove<l,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also 
by  a  piactical  consideration,  which  any  reader  oi  iiistory 
can  verify  for  biuiselt.    No  great  political  im|)r()\ enient, 
no  great  reforn),  cither  legislative  or  executive,  has  ever 
been  originated  in  any  country  bv  its  rulers.    The  first 
suggesters  of  sucli  steps  have  invariably  been  bold  and 
.able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it,  and 
point  out  liow  it  is  to  be  remedied,    liut  long  alter  this 
is  done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue 
to  uphold  the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.    At  length, 
if  circumstances,  are  favoui  able,  the  pressure  from  without 
becomes  so  strong,  that  the  government  is  obliged  to  give 
way  ;  and,  the  reform  being  accomplished,  the  people  are 
expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  by  whom 
all  this  has  been  done.    That  this  is  the  course  of  political 
improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the 
previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.    Full  and  decisive 
evidence  of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  present 
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work  :  hut,  l)V  way  of  illustration.  I  may  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  c(jrn-laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  England  durii)<i:  this 
century.  The  propiiety,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  t)f 
their  aliolition,  is  now  admitted  by  everv  one  of  tolera)>le 
infoi  iuation  ;  and  tlie  question  ai  ises,  as  to  liow  it  was 
brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  histi)ry  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real 
cause  was  tlie  wisdom  of  Parliament  ;  while  other.s,  at- 
tem))ting  to  look  a  little  furthei',  will  ascribe  it  to  the  . 
activity  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  the  conse- 
(juenl  pressure  put  upon  (iovLinment.  But  whoever  will 
minutely  trace  the  (bfferent  stages  tln'ough  which  this 
great  question  successively  passed,  will  find,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the  un- 
witting instruments  of  a  jiower  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  ]iut  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents  ^ 
of  that  niarch  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had 
begun  neai  ly  a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of 
this  vast  movement  I  shall  examine  on  another  occasion; 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the  Jib.surdity  of  protective 
restrictions  on  tiade  was  so  fully~demonstrated  by  the 
Ixiliiical  ect)n( mists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every  man 
who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the 
evidence  connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party, 
nor  of  expediency,  but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who 
knew  the  facts,  o{)posed  the  laws  :  those  who  weie  ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  favouretl  the  hiws.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear,  that  whenever  the  ditiusion  of  knowledge  readied 
a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fall.  The  merit  of  the  r^- 
League  was,  to  as.sist  this  ditfusion  ;  the  merit  of  the 
Parliament  wtis,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could 
at  best  only  shghtly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  know- 
Jedge  rendered  inevitable.  If  they  had  lived  a  century  ( 
earlier,  they  would  have  been  altogether  powerless,  be-  i 
cau»e  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe  fur  their  labours.  | 
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They  were  tlie  creatures  of  a  movement  which  l)eo;an  long 
before  aiiv  of  them  were  liorn  ;  and  the  utmost  thev  couhl 
do  "was,  to  put  into  operation  what  otheis  liad  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  kmdcr  tones,  the  lessons  they  liad  learned  from 
their  masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not 
even  pretend  themselves,  that  there  was  any  thinp^  new 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  preached  from  the  hustini^s, 
and  disseminated  in  every  p;irt  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie 
discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and  were  gradu- 
ally doing  their  work ;  encroaching  upon  old  errors,  and 
making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of 
our  time  swam  with  the  stream  :  they  aided  what  it 
would  have  been  impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this 
to  be  deemed  a  slight  or  grudging  praise  of  the  services 
they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The  opposition  they  had  to 
encounter  was  still  immense  ;  and  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  political 
knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  "pTmciples  oTIree  trade  had  been  esta- 
blished for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as 
solid  as  those  on  which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are 
based,  they  were  to  the  last  moment  strenuously  resi^d ; 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Parlia- 
ment was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people  were  deter- 
mined to  hare,  and  the  necessity  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  gene- 
rations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because 
the  facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed, 
are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  For  it  was  not  con- 
cealed at  the  time,  and  posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this 
great  measure,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  is  by  fiir  the  most  important  ever  passed  by  a  British 
parliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill,  extorted  from  the 
legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without ;  that  it  was  con- 
ceded, not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear ;  and  that  it  was  car- 
ried by  statesmen  who  had  spent  thmr  lives  in  opposing 
what  they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history 
of  these  events ;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history 
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of  all  those  improvements  w  hich  are  important  enough  to  j 
rank  as  epochs  in  the  history  of  modern  legislation.  ! 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  cii  cumstance  worthy  tlie 
attention  of  thobc  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  l']u- 
ropean  civilization  to  measures  originated  by  Eurupian 
govcnmu'iits.  This  is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has 
been  eftected,  has  consisted,  not  in  doing  something  new,  V- 
but  in  undoing  something  old.  The  most  valuable  addi- 
tions  made  to  legislation  have  been  enactments  destructive 
of  preceding  legislation  ;  and  the  )>est  laws  which  liave 
been  }>asscd,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former  laws 
were  repeale<l.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and 
leave  trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great 
refoiin  was  accomplislied,  the  only  result  was,  to  place 
things  on  the  same  footing  as  if  legislators  had  never 
interfered  at  all.  Precisely  the  sanio  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  another  leading  improvement  in  modern  legis- 
lation, namely  the  decrease  of  religious  persecution.  Tliis 
is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon  ;  though,  unfortun- 
ately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  con- 
sists in  this :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps, 
and  undone  their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy 
of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  governments,  wc 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  course  they  have  pursued.  The 
"whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modern  legislation  is,  to 
restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from  which  the 
ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them.  This  * 
is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  legis- 
lators do  it  well,  they  will  dcsenre  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind. But  though  wc  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  \ 
lawgivers,  we  owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  V 
a  class.  For  since  the  most  Taluabie  improyements  in 
legislation  are  those  which  subvert  preceding  legislation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good  cannot  be  on  their 
side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  ciTiUsation  cannot 
be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  have 
done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
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benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policy,  and 
thus  restm  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have 
remained,  if  politieiaQs  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the 
course  which  the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes 
have  interfered,  and  the  mischiefs  which  that  interference 
^  has  produced,  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful 
^  men  wonder  how  civilization  could  advance,  in  the  £ce  of 
such  repeated  obstacles.   In  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  obstacles  have,  in  fact,  proved  insuperable,  and 
the  national  progress  is  thereby  stoiiped.   Even  in  Eng- 
land, where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  relate, 
the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of 
evil,  which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in 
other  countries,  is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melan* 
choly  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  To 
sum  up  these  evils,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  English 
legislation ;  for  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments  respecting  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of  crime,  nearly 
every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done  amiss. 
Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  &cts  as  do  not  adroit 
of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important 
interests  have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts 
of  legislators  to  aid  them.   Among  the  accessories  of 
modem  civilization,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than 
trade,  the  spread  of  which  ban  pi  obably  done  more  than 
v'  any  other  single  agent  to  increase  the  comfort  and  hap- 
^  piness  of  man.   But  every  European  government  which 
'  has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted  as  if  its 
.  main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
-  traders.    Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take 
its  own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable 
series  of  regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all 
inflicting  serious  harm.    To  such  a  height  has  this  been 
carried,  that  the  commercial  reforms  which  have  distin- 
guished England  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  solely 
consisted  in  undoing  thas  mischievous  and  intrusive  legis- 
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lation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this  subjects  and  too 
many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous  to  conn 
template.    It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  tbeTRistory  . 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  I 
possible  contrivance  for  hampering  the  enei^es  of  com- 
merce.   Indeed,  a  very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely 
studied  this  subject,  has  recently  declared,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  smuggUng,  trade  could  not  have  been  con- 
ducted, but  must  have  perished,  in  consequence  of  this 
incessant  interference.^^    However  paradoxical  this  asser- 
tion may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who  knows  j 
how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles  , 
were  which  opposed  it.    In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  ' 
moment,  the  hand  of  government  was  felt.    Duties  on 
importation,  and  duties  on  exportation  ;  bounties  to  raise 
np  a  losing  trade,  and  taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative 
one ;  this  branch  of  industry  forbidden,  and  that  branch 
of  industry  encouraged ;  one  article  of  commerce  must  i 
not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the  colonies,  an-  I 
other  article  might  bo  grown  and  bought,  but  not  sold  j 
again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold, 
but  not  leave  the  country.   Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  re- 
gulate wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  regulate 
profits ;  laws  to  regulate  the  interest  of  money ;  custom-  ' 
house  arrangements  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by 
a  complicated  scheme,  which  was  well  called  the  sliding- 
scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  ingenuity,  that  the  • 
duties  constantly  varied  on  tlio  same  ai  tidc,  and  no  man  j 
could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay.  I 
To  this  uncei-tainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there  ! 
was  added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  ' 
consumers  and  producers.    The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as 
to  double  and  often  tjundruple  the  cost  of  production.    A  ' 
system  was  oi^nized,and  strictly  enforced,  of  interference 

"  Cost  k  la  coutreluudo  que  le  commerce  doit  de  u'avoir  pas  p^ri  sous 
rinila«Doe  du  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  regime  eondamnait  1m  peu- 

ples  ^  s'approviHioimer  aux  sources  los  plus  ^loi^iu'M.'s,  la  contrelwande  rap-  y 
prochait  les  distauces,  abaissait  les  prix,  et  neutralisait  I'actiun  futiestu  des 
monopoles."  Bianqui,  Histoire  de  T /^commie  Politique  enJSuroj*f,  Paris,  1845, 
vol.  iL  pp.  85,  86. 
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with  markets,  interference  with  manufactories,  interference 
with  machinery,  interference  even  with  8hop&  The  towns 
were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed  with 
tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly 
every  process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  pack- 
age, and  tax  every  article ;  while,  that  absurdity  might 
I  be  carried  to  its  extreme  height,  a  large  part  of  all  this 
1  was  by  way  of  pi  otection :  that  is  to  say,  the  money  was 
I  avowedly  raised,  and  the  inconvenience  suffered,  not  for 
I  the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
(  pie ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes  were  robbed, 
;  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade 
owes  to  the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But 
worse  still  remains  behind.  For  the  economical  evils, 
great  as  they  were,  have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral 
evils  which  this  system  produced.  The  first  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  there 
arose  numerous  and  powerfiil  gangs  of  armed  smugglers, 
who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their  ignorant 
rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the  fear 
of  punishment»^^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population; 
introduced  into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown ; 
caused  the  ruin  of  entire  families ;  spread,  wherever  they 
came,  drunkenness,  theft,  and  dissoluteness;  and  familiar- 
ised their  associates  with  those  coarse  and  swinish  de- 
baucheries, which  were  the  natural  habits  of  so  vagrant 
and  lawless  a  life.^  The  innumerable  crimes  arising  from 

Tlie  10  Geo.  II.  c.  .'Ji,  made  "all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried 
on  in  dc'Hauco  of  the  laws,  or  eoen  m  duifuUe  to  ei\ide  Oiein,  feluuy  without 
benefit  of  clergy."  Blachtone't  CvmmeiUarugf  vol.  iv.  p.  155.  Townsend.  who 
travelled  thnmgh  France  in  iTHd,  gays,  th:it  when  any  of  the  miinerous 
BmugKlers  were  taken,  noma  of  them  are  hanged,  Botne  are  broken  upon 
the  ^eel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive.*'  Town$ener$  Spain^  vol.  i.  p.  ftT),  edit. 
1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French  laws  against  snui^irlers  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tucker's  Life  of  Jejfertim^  voL  i.  pp.  213, 
214,  with  PariiameiUarp  Hi^ory^  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

*'  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  tlie  following  account  is  given  of  the 
Ftate  of  tilings  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824  :  "  While  tliis 
was  going  forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  tiie  opposite  shore 
w«Ke  en^ig^,  with  much  mora  hbour,  riak,  and  espense,  in  introdttdng 
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this,'*^  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the  PiUro])ean  govern- 
ments by  whom  they  were  j)r()\oke(l.  The  offences  were 
caused  l)y  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are  repealed, 
the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been 
advanced  by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  we  owe  much  to  a  system  which,  havino; 
called  into  existence  a  new  class  of  criminals,  at  length 
retraces  its  steps  ;  and,  though  it  thus  put^  an  end  to  the 
crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts  had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
affect  the  real  services  rendered  to  societv  by  every  toler- 
ably  organized  government.    In  all  countries,  a  power  of 
punishing  crime,  and  of  framing  laws,  must  reside  some- 
where ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  liut 
the  nccusation  which  the  historian  is  bound  to  bring  against 
every  government  which  has  hitherto  existed  is,  that  it 
lias  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at  each  step, 
has  done  ijicalculable  hai*m.   The  love  of  exercising  power  / 
lias  l)een  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men  i/^l' 
who  have  possessed  authoiTty  have  been  al)le  to  avoid 
abusing  it.     To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong 
from  oppressing  the  weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precau-  ^ 
tions  respecting  the  public  health,  are  the  only  services 

Boglidi  woollens,  by  a  vAst  system  of^ud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past 

:i  •^urics  of  custom-houses.  In  l)oth  OOuntrics,  there  w:is  nn  utter  disso- 
luteness of  morals  couuected  with  these  transactions.  Cheating  and  lying 
were  easential  to  the  whole  system;  drankenuess  accompanied  it;  contempt 
for  all  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath  it ;  and  it 
was  crowned  with  murder."  Mart{n4Ktu^M Hi^jf  9/ Ettgland  during  Thirty 
Yean  Peace,  vol.  i.  p.  :J41,  8vo,  1849.- 

**  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to.  which  smuggling  was 
fonncrly  carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed 
men,  .see  PaHiameiUary  lliMory,  vol.  ix.  pp.  243,  247,  1290,  1:14.>,  vol.  x. 
p|».  394,  40.'},  A30,  532,  vol.  xi.  p.  f>.3.'>.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  en- 
smged  in  it,  compare  Tomline\t  Lift  of  Pilty  vol.  i.  p.  3.'>9:  see  also  Si»dn\r*» 
Sfkor^  of  the  Public  RevenuCf  vol.  iii.  p.  2:J2;  Otter's  Life  of  CUtrke,  vol.  i. 
p.  391.  In  Franee,  the  evil  wu  equally  great.  M.  Lemontey  says,  that  early 
m  theei|^htcenth  century,  'M.i  contrel):uule  devenait  nne  profession  «)uverte, 
et  dofl  oompagnies  de  cavalene  d^sertdrcnt  tout  entidres  leur  ^tendards  pour 
mivre  oontre  le  fleo  cette  gnerre  popuUire."  LetnonteVj,  E»9cn  tntr  VEmUm' 
me»t  monarcht'f/ue  de  Louis  XI V,  p.  430.  According  toTownaend,  there  were, 
iu  1780,  "  more  than  1A(K)  smugglers  in  the  FjneneeB."  TQwntmd^tJQurMjf 
through  t^pain^  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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which  any  goyernment  can  render  to  the  interests  of  civi- 
lization. That  these  are  services  of  immense  value,  no 
one  will  deny ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by  them  civi- 
lization is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerated. 
All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And 
that  this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover, 
OTideot  from  the.  fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming 
more  diffused,  and  as  an  increasing  experience  is  cabling 
each  sucoessive  generation  better  to  understand  the  com* 
plicated  relations  of  life ;  just  in  the  same  proportion  are 
men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protectiTO  laws, 
the  enactment  of  whieh  was  deemed  by  politiciaiiB  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  fmsight 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  gnoremment  in 
favour  of  dviliiation  «re,  when  most  snccesdul,  altogether 
negative ;  and  seeing  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more 
than  negative,  they  beocnne  injurious, — ^it  clearlj  follows, 
that  all  speculations  must  he  erroneous  which  ascribe  the 
progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom  of  its  rulers.  This 
is  an  inference  whidi  rests  not  only  on  the  arguments 
already  adduced,  but  on  fiusts  which  might  be  multiplied 
from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognised  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  go- 
vernment has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries ;  and 
has  done  this  nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions. 
The  effects  of  its  protective  policy  in  injuring  trade,  and, 
what  is  &r  worsen  in  increasing  crime,  have  just  been  no- 
ticed ;  and  to  these  instances,  innumerable  others  might 
be  added.  Thus,  during  many  centuries,  every  govern- 
ment thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to  encourage  reli- 
gious truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The  mischief 
this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all  other 
considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading 
consequences ;  which  are,  the  mcrease  d  hypocrisy,  and 
the  increase  of  perjury.  The  increase  t>f  hypocrisy  is  the 
inevitaUe  result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty 
with  the  profession  of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  individuals,  it  is  certain  that  the  ma- 
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jority  of  men  find  an  extreme  difficulty  in  long  rcsistin<>; 
constant  temptation.  And  when  the  temptation  comes 
to  them  in  the  sliape  of  honour  and  emolument,  they 
are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions,  and 
abandon,  not  indeed  tlieir  belief,  but  the  exttjrnal  marks 
by  which  that  behef  is  made  public,  ilvery  man  who  \ 
tiikes  this  step  is  a  hypocrite  ;  and  every  government 
wliich  encourages  this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of 
hypocrisy  and  a  creator  of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore, 
may  we  say,  that  when  a  government  holds  out  as  a  bait, 
that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions  shall  enjoy  cer- 
tain privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of  old, 
and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of 
this  world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny 
his  faith.  At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  S3's- 
tem,  the  increase  of  perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase 
of  hypocrisy.  For  legislators,  plainly  seeing  that  pro- 
selytes thus  obtained  could  not  be  relied  upon,  have  met 
the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  ;  and 
comj)elling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeated  oaths, 
have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  tlie  new 
converts.  It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  othura. 
which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
direction.  In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  forced 
to  swear  about  matters  which  he  caimot  understand,  and  V 
which  far  riper  minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  after- 
wards goli  into  Parliament,  he  must  again  swear  about 
his  religion  ;  and  at  nearly  every  stage  of  political  life  he 
must  take  fresh  oaths  ;  the  solemnity  of  which  is  often 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial  fuiictiojis  to  which 
they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration  of  the  Deity 
being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as  might 
Lave  been  ex})ectod,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form. 
What  is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best 
observei'S  of  English  society, — observers  too  whoso  cha- 
racters are  very  different,  and  who  hold  the  most  opposite 
opinions, —  are  all  agreed  on  this,  that  the  perjury  habi- 
tually practised  iu  England,  and  of  wliich  government  is 
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the  ininuHliate  creator,  is  so  general,  that  it  lias  become 
a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diniinislied  the  value 
of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confnleiice  which  men 
naturally  ])lace  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.*^ 

The  ojK'ii  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous, 
the  hidden  cor?iiption,  thus  genei'ated  in  the  midst  of 
society  hy  the  iii^norant  interference  of  Christian  rulers, 
is  indeed  a  paintul  subject  ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  could 
not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  civilizMtion.  It 
would  ])e  easy  to  jmsh  the  incjuii'v  still  further,  and  to 
show  how  legi.slators,  in  every  attempt  they  have  made  to 
j)rotect  .some  particular  interests,  and  uj>hold  some  jiar- 
ticular  principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought 
about  results  diametrically  0[iposite  to  those  which  they 
propcjsed.  We  liave  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  in- 
dustry have  injured  industry;  tliat  their  laws  in  favour 
of  religion  have  increased  hyjiocri.sy;  and  tliat  their  laws 
to  secure  truth  have  enc(»uiaged  perjury.  Exactly  in 
the  .same  way,  nearly  every  country  has  taken  steps  to 
prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  intei  est  of  money  ;  an<l 
the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and  raise 
the  interest  of  money.  For,  since  no  prohibition,  how- 
ever sti-ingent.  can  d(\stroy  the  natuial  ielatii»n  between 
demand  and  suj)ply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men 
Avant  to  borrow,  and  other  men  want  to  len<l,  both  parties 
arc  sure  to  find  means  of  evading  a  law  which  interferes 
with  their  nuitual  rights.**'^    If  the  two  parties  were  left 

**  Archbishop  Whately  says,  what  hai-dly  any  thinking  man  will  now 
deny,  "  If  Oaths  were  al)olished — leaving  the  pcnaltios  for  f:il<e  \vitnes.s  (no 
unimportant  part  of  our  security)  unaltured— 1  am  convinced  thau  on  the 
whole,  Testimonj  would  be  more  trastworthy  than  it  is.*'  WhaUly'B  EU- 
innilt  of  L'/tffor-ic,  Svo,  isr>0,  p.  47.  See  also  mi  the  aTtiotnit  of  perjup' 
caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  Iknthani's  H  <//vt<,  edit,  liowring,  vol.  ii. 
p.  21(1,  vol.  V.  pp.  191-220,  454-4r5f?,  toL  vi.  pp.  314,  316:  Orme*$  Life  of 
Oir-'ii,  p.  lO.'j;  Loth^*  HW/-.1,  vol.  iv.  p.  G;  Dtrkdeifs  H'orl-f,  vol.  ii.  p.  190; 
M'hiMoii^n  Mnfnn\r»y  pp.  3.'5,  411-41.3;  llamiUon*  f)).frugnom  on  Philotophy 
and  Litfrntvre^  pp.  4.")4,'  5:i2,  i)27,  ^i^^.  Sir  W.  Hautilton  KUmB  up:  "But 
if  the  perjury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  perjury  of 
the  Eiifrli^h  I'uiversities,  and  of  OxforH  in  particular,  stands  prc-enuneut  in 
England."  p.  628.  Compare  PrUstley's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  374  ;  and  Baker't 
Life  of  Sir  ThomaM  Bernard^  1819,  pp.  188.  IfO. 

"  L'observation  rijoureusc  dc  ces  VA\  s.  tnit  tlestructive  fb-  tout  rom- 
tnerce  ;  aussi  ne  sout-elles  pas  observ^es  rigoureuscment."  Memoire  tur  le» 
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to  adjust  their  own  bargain  midisturbeJ,  the  usury  wouhi 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  ;  such  as  the 
amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment.  But 
this  natural  arrangement  has  been  comphcated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government.'*^  A  certain  risk  being  always 
incurred  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very 
properly,  refuses  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  com- 
pensated for  the  danger  he  is  in  from  the  penalty  hanging 
over  him.  This  compensation  can  only  be  made  by  the 
borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged  to  pay  what  in  reality  is 
a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the  natural  risk  on  the 
loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk  from  the 
law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  European 
legislature  has  placed  itself.  Bj  enactments  against  usury,  | 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy  ;  it  has  passed 
laws,  which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel  ( 
them  to  violate  :  while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty 
for  such  violation  falls  on  the  borrowers ;  that  is,  ou  the  j 
very  class  in  w  hose  favour  the  legislators  interfered.*' 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  niis- 
takea  notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  govern- 
ments hare  done  other  things  still  more  injurious.  They 
have  made  strenuous  and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  prevent  men  from  expressing 

Pr^ts  d'Argentf  sec.  xiv.,  in  (Envres  de  Turcjot,  vol.  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Com- 
pare ^eardo't  Works,  pp.  lib,  179,  with  (Jondorca,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  53, 
54,  228. 

*^  .-^'^^'4  tho  church.  Eoclemaatioal  oouncUs  contain  numcroui  T^iir 
latiuns  aganTsI~u.sm-y7~*'Srd,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  nsnrers  , 
were  not  to  be  buried :  Quia  in  omnious  ferd  locis  crimen  usurarum  iu- 
valiiit;  ut  mulki  negoiiifl  pnetermiiBiB  quasi  lidt^  usuras  ezeroeant;  eft 
qualiter  utriusque  testainenti  paj^ina  condeninetur,  non  attciiduut :  ided 
oonatituimus,  ut  usurarii  mauifesti  nec  ad  couiumniuueui  recipiantur  altaris. 
nee  OhristiaiiaBi,  ai  in  hoe  peooafto  dMoiMtint,  accipiant  sepultunun,  sed 
nee  oblatiouem  eorom  quiBquam  accipiat***  Bog  lloi^fd.  A  mail .  in  Rtrxitn 
Atiglicarum  Scriptores  po^  jifdam,  p.  335,  Lend.  1596,  folio.  In  Spain,  the 
luquisitiou  took  coguixauoe  of  usurj.  See  I/orenttf  Uidoire  de  V Inquuition, 
▼oL  L  p.  338.   Compare  LeiimkK»  Antiguitiet  af  Ireland,  p.  133. 

*'  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury  laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in 
80  complete  and  exhaustive  a  mauuer,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
thereader  tohie  tdnivftble  **Iieltera.*'  A  part  onW  of  the  quettioii  is  di»> 
cussed,  and  that  very  imperfectly,  in  It^i/^s  Science  tSocvd€,yo\.  iii.  pp  (>4,  G5. 
On  the  necessity  of  usury  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  a  oommercial  pfUiio,  sea 
JfUV$  Prineiplee  of  rUUical  Ecowmtf,  vol  ii.  p.  1S5. 
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their  sentiments  on  the  most  important  questions  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.     In  nearly  every  country,  they,  with 
the  aid  of  the  church,  have  oi^anized  a  v.-ist  system  of 
literary  pohce  ;  the  sole  ohject  of  which  is,  to  abrogate 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions 
before  his  fellow-citizens.    In  the  very  few  countries 
where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these  extreme  steps, 
they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but  equally 
unwarrantable.    For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have 
done  all  that  they  could  to  check  it.    On  all  the  imple- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is 
diffused,  such  as  paper,  books,  political  journals,  and  the 
[  like,  they  have  imposed  duties  so  heavy,  that  they  could 
hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been  the  sworn  advo- 
cates of  popular  ignorance.   Indeed,  looking  at  what  they 
have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically  said, 
^  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.    They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.    Whoever  vrishes  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he 
can  to  increase  the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first 
pour  his  oontrilmtions  into  the  impenal  exchequer.  That 
I  is  the  penaltr  inflicted  on  him  for  instructing  his  fellow- 
I  creatures.   That  is  the  blackmail  which  government  ex- 
i  torts  from  literature ;  and  on  receipt  of  which  it  accords 
its  &vour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  demands. 
And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the. more  insufferable,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions, 
wrung  from  every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal.  It  is  truly  a  frig;htful  consideration,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  hindered,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  honest  labour, 
of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes  of  profound  genius,  are 
to  be  diminish^  in  order  that  a  large  part  of  their  scanty 
earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle  and  ignor- 
I  ant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  indi- 
I  viduals,  and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
1  turning  against  the  people  resources  which  the  people 
I  called  into  existence. 

'      These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the 
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effects  produced  on  European  society  by  political  legis- 
lation, are  not  doubtful  or  bypothetital  inferences,  but  arc 
such  as  every  reader  of  liistory  may  verify  for  himself. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still  acting  in  England;  and,  in 
one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of  them  may  be  seen 
in  full  furce.    When  put  together,  they  compose  an  ag- 
gregate so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how,  in 
the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man ;  and  jus- 
tifies a  confident  belief,  that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation 
is  diminished,  and  the  human  mind  less  hampered,  the 
progress  will  continue  with  accelerated  speed.    But  it  is 
absurd,  it  w^ould  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound  reasoning,  to 
ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  or  to  ex- 
pect any  benefit  from  fiiture  legislators,  except  that  sort 
of  benefit  whi(;h  consists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.    This  is  w  hat  the  present  generation  claims 
at  their  hands ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  . 
one  generation  solicits  as  a  boon,  the  next  generation  ^ 
demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the  right  is  pertinaciously 
refused,  one  of  two  things  lias  always  happened  :  either 
the  nation  has  retrograded;  or  else  the  people  have  risen. 
Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.    If  they  submit,  they 
injure  their  country ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still 
more.    In  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual 
plan  was  to  yield;  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has 
been  to  resist.    Hence  those  insurrections  and  rebellions 
which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  modern  history,  and 
which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story,  the  undying 
struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.    It  would, 
however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully 
averted.    In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone,  ^ 
the  people  have  been  so  strong,  and  the  government 
so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legislation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations,  the  history  of 
slow,  but  constant  concession :  reforms  which  would  havo  \ 
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been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions, 
protection  after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege, 
have,  even  in  our  own  time,  been  torn  away ;  until  the 
old  institutions,  though  they  retain  their  former  name, 
have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  there  no  longer  remains 
j  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ultimately  be.  Nor 
need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents  and 
the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this 
account,  been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there 
y/  has  been  neither  anarchy  nor  revolution  ;  and  the  world 
has  been  made  familiar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one 
main  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its 
rulers  shall  have  very  little  power,  that  they  shall  exercise 
that  power  very  sparingly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no 
means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into  supreme  judges 
of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  authorised 
to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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O&IGIK  Ot  HiSTOKT,  AMD  StaTE  OP  IllSTOUICAL  LlT^KAIUili:  UUIUKG  Tii£ 

I  IIAVK  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those 
conspicuous  circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation is  commonly  ascribed ;  and  I  have  proved,  that  such 
circumstances,  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization, 
are  at  l>cst  only  its  eflects ;  and  that  although  religion, 
literature,  and  legislation  do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the 
condition  of  mankind,  they  are  still  more  modified  by  it. 
Indeed,  as  we  liave  clearly  seen,  they,  even  in  their  most 
favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary  agents ;  because, 
however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may  be,  they 
are  tliemselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the 
society  on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field 
of  the  present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civi- 
lization is  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
that  the  progress  of  knowledge  depends  on  the  number  of 
truths  which  the  human  intellect  discovers,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  arc  diffused.  In  support  of  this 
proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward  sueli 
general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  pi-obability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to 
history  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify 
speculative  conclusions  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
the  most  important  particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I 
purpose  to  execute  so  far  as  my  powers  wtU  allow ;  and 
in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  briefly  stated  the  method 
according  to  which  the  investigation  will  be  conducted. 
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Besides  this,  it  has  appealed  to  me  that  the  principles 
whicli  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us. 
This  is,  to  incorporate  with  an  in({uiry  into  the  progress 
of  the  Ijistory  of  Man,  another  in(|uiry  into  the  progress 
of  History  itself  By  this  means,  givat  light  w  ill  be  thrown 
on  the  movements  of  society;  since  there  must  always  l)e 
a  connexion  between  the  way  in  which  men  contemplate 
the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they  contemplate  the  pre- 
sent ;  both  views  being  in  fact  diti'erent  forms  of  the 
same  habits  of  thought,  and  tlierefoi-e  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  an<l  correspondence  with  each 
other.    It  will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry 
into  what  I  call  the  history  of  liistorv,  will  establish  two 
lea(bng  facts  of  considei  able  value.    The  first  fact  is,  that 
during  the  last  tliree  centuries,  historians,  taken  as  a  class, 
liave  shown  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  human 
intellect,  and  an  aversion  for  those  innumerable  contriv- 
ances by  which  it  was  formerly  shackled.    The  second 
fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they  have  displayed 
a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once  deemed  of 
paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.    These  two  facts 
will  be  decisively  established  in  the  present  Introduc- 
tion  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  their  existence  cor- 
roborates the  principles  which  I  have  propounded.  If 
it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has  im])rovcd,  his- 
torical liteiature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour 
of  the  truth  of  those  views  towar<ls  which  it  is  ma- 
nifestly approaching.     Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this 
sort  which  makes  it  so  impoi  tant  for  the  student  of  any 
particular  science  to  be  acrjuainted  with  its  history;  be- 
Cfiuse  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that  when  ge- 
neral knowledge  is  ad\ancing,  any  single  dejiartment  of 
it,  if  studied  by  com|)etent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even 
when  the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  uu- 
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worthy  of  attention.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important 
to  observe  the  way  in  which,  during  successive  a<;es,  his- 
torians have  sliifted  tlieir  jz;round ;  since  we  shall  find  that 
such  changes  liave  in  tlie  long-run  always  pointed  to  the 
same  quarter,  and  arc,  in  reality,  only  part  of  that  vast 
movement  bv  which  the  human  intellect,  with  infinite  dif- 
ficulty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rii!;hts,  and  slowly  emanci- 
patecl  itself  fiom  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  Jong 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable 
that,  when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which 
the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  1  should  also 
give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  liistorv  has  been 
commonly  written  in  each  country.  In  the  cmplo^^ment 
of  this  resource,  1  shall  be  mainly  guided  by  a  desire  to 
ilhistrate  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  actual  con- 
dition of  a  people  and  tlieir  opinions  res])eeting  the  past  ; 
and,  in  order  to  keep  this  cnnnexion  in  siglit,  1  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject, 
but  as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  each 
nation.  The  present  volume  w  ill  contain  a  view  of  the 
principal  characteristics  of  French  civilization  until  the 
great  Revolution  ;  and  with  that  there  will  be  incorpo- 
rated an  account  of  the  French  historians,  and  of  the 
remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their  own 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they 
proceeded,  is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some 
length  ;  while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and 
the  historical  literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  enter- 
ing into  these  dilierent  sul>jects,  it  has  occurred  to  me, 
that  a  preliminary  iinjuiry  into  the  origin  of  European 
history  would  l)e  inieicsting,  as  sup}»lying  information 
respecting  matters  which  are  little  lvn(jwn,  and  also  as 
enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme  dilhculty 
with  which  history  ha.s  reached  its  present  advanced,  but 
still  very  impeifect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying 
the  earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished; 
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but  the  extensive  inforniaiiuii  we  now  possess  ctniceniiiig 
bfirbarous  nations  will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource, 
because  they  have  all  much  in  common ;  the  opiniuiis  of 
extreme  ignorance  bein^,  indee^l,  every  where  the  same, 
except  when  mudilied  l)y  the  difierences  which  nature 
presents  in  various  countries.  1  have,  therefore,  no  hesi- 
tation in  employing  the  cvi<lence  which  lias  l>een  collected 
by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  intercnces  from  it 
respecting  that  period  of  the  Kuro]>ean  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  will,  uf 
course,  be  sj)eculative  ;  but,  during  tlie  last  tliuusjind 
years,  we  are  quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
every  great  country  has  had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since 
the  ninth  century,  while  the  French  have  an  iminterrupted 
series  since  the  sixth  century.  In  the  present  chaj)ter,  I 
intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in  which,  until  the 
sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually  written  by  the 
highest  EurojKjan  authorities.  Its  subse(juent  iuipiove- 
juent  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  countries 
where  the  }>rogress  wa,H  made  ;  and  as  history,  jirevious 
to  the  improvement,  was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the 
grossest  errors,  I  will,  in  the  Hrst  place,  examine  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  its  universal  corruption,  and  indicate  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured  that,  during  several 
centuries,  Kurope  did  not  possess  a  single  man  who  had 
critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able  to  record 
with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 

At  a  ver}'  early  j)eriod  in  the  progress  ot  a  people,  and 
long  before  they  are  accjuaiuted  with  the  use  of  letters, 
they  feel  the  want  of  some  resource,  which  in  j»eace  may 
amuse  their  leisure,  and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  cour- 
age. This  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  invention  of  ballads ; 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  all  historical  knowledge, 
aad  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are  found  among  some 
of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men  whose  particular  business  it  is 
thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  na- 
tural is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  erents,  that  there  are  few 
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nations  to  wliom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown. 
Thus,  to  select  a  few  instances,  it  is  they  who  luive  pre- 
serve«l  the  popular  traditions,  not  only  of  Kuropc,'  hut 
also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tartar}'^  likewise  t»f  India,'*  of 
Scinde,"*  of  Belochistan,^  of  Western  Asia,^  of  the  islan<l.s 
of  the  Black  Sea,"  of  Egypt,^  of  Western  Africa,''  of  North 
America,'^  of  South  America,^ ^  and  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific.^ 

>  For  an  aoooont  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Oaul,  see  the  BfnedietxM  IlUt, 
Lit.  de  In  France^  vol.  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed 
ill  B<irr)f»  lli<t.  of  the  Ork-ttci/  Td'nuh^  p.  80  ;  and  tor  a  mcKlern  in'^tance  in 
the  island  of  Col,  near  Mull,  see  (Hter't  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  i.  p.  3(»7.  As  to 
the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh  century,  see  Sharon  Turner's  Hut.  of  Eng- 
hnul^  vol.  iii.  p.  .571.  Spenser's  account  of  tliem  in  the  pivtoeiith  century 
{^ijiner«  Tracts,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the  order  was  then  fulling 
into  contempt ;  ankl  in  the  eerenteenth  ceatarj  this  is  confirmed  Sir 
William  Temple;  Eiti^ry  on  Poetri/,  in  Toiii^h^*  Hor/-*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  -131,  432. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  ther  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  {Life  of  addtrnm^  voL  L  pp.  36, 37)  says,  that  Oarohtn,  '*  the  hist 
of  the  ancient  Irish  bards,"  died  ill  Without  them  the  metnory  of 

many  events  would  have  been  entirely  lost  ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
•erenteenth  century,  there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means 
of  recording  facts  were  so  little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  pre- 
oantion  of  havine;  the  names  and  a;jes  of  children  marked  on  their  arms 
with  gunpowder,  ^ee  K irk- man  »  Memoirs  of  t'luirle*  Mnckiinj  bvo,  17i>9, 
vol.  i.  pp.  144, 146,  a  eorions  hook.   Compare,  reepeeting  Ouolan,  NiikMt 

IUn.*frntions  of  the  Eifjhteenth  Ceniurt/,  vol.  vii.  pp.  f;.SS-(;!)4. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Travels  in  Tartar}/, 

ThibH,  and  China,  toI.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hno  Bays,  p.  «7,  **  These  poet-singers, 
who  remind  us  of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  very 
numerous  in  China ;  but  they  are,  probably,  uo  where  so  numerous  or  so 
popular  as  in  Thibet." 

'  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  Willis  Ifistor)/  ff  the  South  of  Imli'i, 
4to,  1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transar.  of  the  liouJHtii  Sor.  vul.  i.  p.  MVl. 
For  those  of  other  parts  of  India,  see  llelter's  Journej/y  vol.  ii.  pp.  4.>2-4.">.'* ; 
Bumes  on  tke  Nortti-'koeit  Frontier  of  India,  in  Journal  of  Geoff.  Soc.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  110,  ni  ;  Pritisep^  in  Jonrn'il  nf  A^iaf.  .S')r.  vol.  viii.  p.  IV.)')  ;  Forl^ea's 
Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  370,  377,  543  ;  and  Asiatic  iUmirckes,  vol.  iz. 
p.  78.  Th^  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Veda»  which  is  also  the  oldest  of 
all  the  Indiati  hooks.    See  /?/V/  Veda  Sanlnta,  TW.  i.p.  158. 

*  See  Burton*  Sindh,  p.  50,  8vo,  1851, 
»  Jiurton*»  Sindh,  p.  69. 

*  Burners  Travels  into  liohhara,  8vo,  1834,  vd.  ii.  pp.  107,  116,  116. 

■  Clarke's  Trttpels,  Hvo,  ISHi,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

*  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancimt  F</vpfi>tns,  vol.  ii.  p.  3o4,  with  Bvnsen*t 
EgiifA,  vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  iL  p.  92.  ' 

*  I  have  mi.slaid  my  note  on  the  hanls  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only 
refer  to  a  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  «vo,  ltti7. 

Bmekanan^t  Sketches  of  tke  Jforlh' American  fndunUf  p,  337. 
"  Prejirott'tf  HiAtortf  of  Pnv ,  vol  i.  pp.  31,  32.  117. 
"  EHis^  rol^nenan  lUsearcAes,  vol.  i.  pp.  66, 199, 41 1  j  Ellis,  Tour  through 
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In  all  these  ooonlneB^  letters  were  long  unknown;  and, 
as  a  people  in  that  state  hare  no  means  of  perpetuating 
their  hi^ory  except  by  oral  tradition,  they  s^ct  the  form 
best  calculated  to  assist  their  memory ;  and  it  will,  I  be* 
lioTO,  be  found  that  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge  con- 
sist always  of  poetry,  and  often  of  rhyme.^  The  jiiiglo 
pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and  affords  a  security 
that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the  unim- 
paired state  in  which  he  received  it^*  This  guarantee 
against  errer  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these 
ballads;  and  instead  of  being  conudered  as  a  mere  amuse- 
ment, they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.^^ 

Hawaii^  p.  91.  Compare  Cook's  Vo^iMtSf  vol.  v.  p.  237,  with  Beedtey's  Vomge 
io  the  Pmcijif,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  baUads  Imve  been  oolleeCed,  but, 

I  believe,  not  published.  See  C/ieeiyr'g  Smulwidi  Island*,  8vo,  IS.Il,  p.  Ihl. 

■*  It  is  a  singular  proof  uf  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history'  of 
barbarous  nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme 
to  be  a  comparatively  recent  oootrivanoe ;  and  even  Piukertou,  writing  to 
Laing  in  1799,  says,  "llhjnne  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth 
century."  Pinhrton''«  Littranj  CorrejupondtHce^  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is, 
that  rliyriie  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was 
used,  long  l)eforc  the  date  IMnkcrton  inenli'tiis,  by  the  AugI<»-Saxonf;,  by  the 
Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons.  See  Mutre's  Hist,  of  the 
LUetniurt  c/C/reeef^  vol.  ii.  p.  113;  JmlTam's  JM,  of  Europe,  mtL  i.  p.  31 ; 
Vi7femarf/uf,  Chonti*  Popnhiires  de  la  Brdague,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviii.  lix.  compared 
with  fSonvfstre,  let  IkiTiier*  BrOotUf  p.  143;  Turner's  Jlist,  of  IHnjflandy 
irol.  iii.  pp.  383,  843,  voL  pp.  384,  32S,  33a  Bbyme  Is  abo  used  by 
the  F&iiteeB  (Bowdich,  Mission  to  AiJiuntee,  p.  .3o8);  by  the Perriani  (jTfxutJcre. 
of  BomliOi/  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  {Tntniutc.  of  Asiatic  »S5>c.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  407,  409,  and  Davis's  Cltinesf,  voL  ii.  p.  269);  by  the  Malays  (/I «ui/u; 
searches^  vol.  x.  pp.  176,  196) ;  by  the  Javanese  {Crawfwrd*s  UiU-  of  t/ie  In- 
dian A  rdtipeUiffo,  voL  iL pp.  19,  SO);  and  by  the  Hismese  {^Troneastof  Asiatic 
iSoc.  vol.  iii.  p.  299). 

**  The  habit  thus  aoquirad,  lon^  survives  the  ciroumstanees  which  made 
it  necessary.  During  n>any  centuries,  the  love  of  vcrsitication  was  so  widely 
diffused,  that  works  in  rhynte  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  iu 
Europe ;  and  this  ptactice,  which  marks  the  aseenden<7  of  the  imagination, 
is,  as  I  have  shown,  a  characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civilization,  where 
the  understanding  was  always  in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who 
wrote  in  rhvme,  see  Mvnteii,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats^  vol.  vi.  p.  147.  Mont- 
nda(JI7u<«  des  Mathfmat.  vol.  i.  p.  506)  mentions  a  mathematical  treatise, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  '*en  vers  techniques."  Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Matter  (Hist,  d^  VJ^kole  d'Al<ainidr>e,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179-183)  on  the 
6cienti6c  poetry  of  Antos;  and  on  that  uf  Hygin,  p.  2oO.  Thus,  too,  we 
liiid  an  Anglo-Norman  writing  "the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  vei-se 
I'ut-ners  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  y\\.  p.  307  :  and  a  Polish  historian  com- 
posing "  his  numerous  worn  on  genealor^  and  heraldry  mostly  in  ihyme." 
Tidri  s  L't.iqu'ifje  and  Literature  of  the  Siiirir  Xiifionjt,  8vo,  18")0,  p.  246. 
Compare  Onaines  du  Droit  Frangais,  iu  (Eueres  (U  Mic/i'let,  voL  ii.p.  310. 

w  Mr.  Blli^  a  miarionaiy  in  the  8oath-Sn  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabit- 
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The  allusions  contained  in  them,  are  satisfactory  proofs 
to  decide  the  merits  of  rival  families,  or  even  to  fix  the 
limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such  a  society  can  pos- 
sess. We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  reciters  and 
coraposoi's  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  in  all 
disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the 
notion  of  the  divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.^^  These 
ballads  will,  of  course,  vary,  according  to  the  customs  and 
temperaments  of  the  different  nations,  and  according  to 
the  climate  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  In  the  south 
they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous  form ;  in  the 
north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.^^  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversi* 
ties,  all  such  productions  bave  one  feature  in  common. 
Tbej  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but,  making  allow- 
ance far  the  colourings  of  poetry,  they  are  all  stricilj  true. 
Men  who  are  constantly  repeating  songs  which  they  con- 
stantly hear,  and  who  appeal  to  die  authorized  singers  of 

ants,  "  Their  traditionary  Wllada  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  au- 
thority, to  which  they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  dctenuiniuK  any  disputed 
fact  in  their  history."  And  when  doubts  arose,  as  thejr  haa  no  records  to 
which  they  could  at  such  times  refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradi- 
tion to  another ;  which  unavoidably  involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and 
oftoi  obstimte  debatee.'*  iBUw,  Polynetian  Rmetreht$t  vol.  i.  pp.  208, 903. 
Compare  Eipln'us'on'ls  fli.*t.  of  India,  p.  GO;  Laituj')^  IfeinukHn^a^^m^XiMf  ' 
vol.  I  pp.  ')(»,  ')  \  ;  T'P^U'.i  Lift  of  PocQck,  edit.  l.s'lH,  p.  143. 

**  The  inspiration  of  poetry  is  sometimes  explained  by  its  spontancous- 
ncM  {Omtin,  Hi»t.delaPkUtmphie,  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  135, 136)  ;  and  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reveri-nce  felt  for  great  jK^cts,  is  the 
necessity  they  seem  to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  withouti 
reference  to  their  own  wiues.  Still,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  the 
notion  (if  poetry  betog  a  divine  art  is  most  rife  in  those  states  of  society  in 
which  knowledge  is  monopolized  bv  the  bards,  and  in  which  the  bards  are 
both  priests  and  historians.  On  iliis  conibinutiun  of  pursuits,  compare  a 
note  in  Ifaleolm's  Hi*t.  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  !>0,  with  Minr.*  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of 
Oreeee,  vol.  i.  p.  1  vnf.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Petries  learned  work,  A'cclesi/isdcal 
ArdmtOure  of  Irduiuif  Dublin,  1845,  p.  3o4.  For  evidence  of  the  great 
remeet  paid  to  bards,  see  MaRett  Northern  AiaiquiUe$y  pp.  234-236 ;  What' 
tajr.^  Hist,  of  the  Sorthmrn,  pp.  50,  51 ;  Wn(/ht'f<  lUog,  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  3; 
WartofVt  Ili$t,  of  En^linh  Poetrjf,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  (Jrote*t  Hitt.  of 
Oreeet,  voL  fi.  p.  182,  Ist  edit. ;  and  on  their  imporunt  duties,  see  the  lawa 
of  Moelmund,  VilUmnrtpiiy  Chants  Populaife9  ae  la  Bretogn*-,  1846,  vol.  i. 
pp.  v.  and  vi. ;  ThirlimWt  IliM.  of  (ireeu,  vol.  i.  p.  22^  j  and  Origina  du 
Droit,  in  (Euvres     MicMrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

"  YilUmaniuiy  ChanU  PoptUaires,  vol.  i.  p«  Iv. 
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tbem  as  final  umpires  in  disputed  questions,  are  not  likely 
to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  they 
have  so  lively  an  interest.^* 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  Tarious 
stages  through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time,  unless  unfitvourable  circumstances  in^ 
tervene,  society  advances,  and,  among  other  changes,  there 
'  is  one  in  particular  of  the  greatest  importance :  I  mean 
the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  which,  before  many 
generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a  complete  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions.  The  manner 
in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  never  been 
pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  at* 
tempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration, 
is,  that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  per- 
manence to  the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the 
utility  of  that  oral  information,  in  which  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  an  unlettered  people  must  be  contained.  Hence 
it  is.  that  as  a  country  advances,  the  influence  of  tradition 
diminishes,  and  traditions  themselves  become  less  trust- 
worthy.^^ Besides  this,  the  preservers  of  these  traditions 
lose,  in  this  stage  of  society,  much  of  their  former  repu- 
tation. Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people,  the  singers 
of  ballads  are,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But, 
when  this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art 

"  As  to  the  ircticral  accuracy  of  tlie  early  Imllads,  \\h\ch  1>ccn  rashly 
attacked  by  scvcrul  writers,  aud  amoug  others  by  Sir  Walter  iScott.  see  V'i/le- 
margnff  Chantt  Poptdairesy  vol.  i.  pp.  xzr.-xxxi.,  and  TalrCtt  Savw  Natwnsy 
p.  150.  On  the  tenacity  of  oral  tradition,  compare  A'i'hii/tr''A  Ilixtory  of  Itome^ 
1847,  Vol.i.  p.  23C>,  with  lyiing  *  Denmnrk;  pp.  l!)7,  1*>8,  3o();  W'heototiii  IflM. 
of  the  Northmm,  pp.  38,  39,  57-59.  Another  curious  illustration  of  this  is, 
that  several  barbarous  nationa  continue  to  repeat  tbe  old  traditions  in  the 
old  words,  for  f?o  many  pencmtions,  that  at  len(?;th  the  very  lan<!iia're  hi  comes 
unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  recite  thcru.  JSee  Mariner's  AccoutU 
of  the  Tonga  Jdands.vtAA.^  16e,vol.u.p.S17,and  (kitlwCt  Nortk-AfMfiean 
IndinnJt,  vol.  i  p.  12G. 

»•  That  the  invention  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memory,  is 
notaoed  in  Plato'b  Phndrtu,  chap.  136  {Fiatonk  Opem,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  edit. 
Bekker,  Lond.  1826) ;  where^  however,  the  aigument  is  pushed  rather  too  Crt. 
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of  writing,  it  grows  uiiNvilling  to  intrust  tliese  matters  to 
the  memory  of  itinerant  singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its 
new  art  to  preserve  tlieni  in  a  fixed  and  material  form. 
As  soon  ;is  this  is  eflPected,  the  importance  of  those  who 
repeat  the  natictnal  traditions  is  sensibly  dimiuislied.  They 
gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  wliich,  having  lost  its 
old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior  men  to 
whoso  abilities  it  owed  its  former  fainc.^"  Thus  we  see, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
of  much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  in- 
troduction is  iiijuriiHis  to  historical  traditions  in  two  dis- 
tinct ways :  first  by  weakenmg  the  traditions,  and  secondly 
by  weakening  the  class  of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
preserve  them. 

Jiut  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  docs  the  art  of  writing 
lessen  the  number  of  tra»litionary  truths,  but  it  directly 
encourages  the  propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  ctrected 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to 
winch  all  systems  of  belief  have  been  dee})ly  indebted. 
In  ancient  times,  for  example,  the  name  of  Hercules  was 
given  to  several  of  those  great  public  robbei  s  who  scourged 
mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were  successful,  as  well 
as  enormous,  were  sure  alter  their  death  to  be  worshipped 
as  heroes.^^  How  this  aj)pellation  originated  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man,  and 
afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character 
of  their  achievements.-^  This  mode  of  extending  the  u.se 
of  a  single  name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people;"^  and 

This  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bsirds  is  noticed,  though, 
afi  it  appeara  tu  mc,  from  a  wrong  point  of  viewr,  in  Mure  s  LUcrai.  of  Urtect, 
t<A.  ii.  p.  230. 

"  Varro  mentions  forty-f  lur  of  thtse  vagabondfi,  wlio  were  all  called 
U«rculu8.  S«e  a  learned  article  iu  HtuUJCt  biog.  ohU  Mifth  tlo;})/^  vol.  ti. 
p.  401,  8to,  1846.  See  also  Madmy^t  BdigUmt  Ikv<{ofwu-nf  of  the  Greek* 
and  Jlebreivt^  vol.  ii.  pp.  71-70.  On  the  relation  between  llen  ulea  and 
Melcartb,  compare  Mattery  JJiit.  du  CJnosticiemey  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with  Hftrtnt 
Aeiatie  NatwrUf  vol.  i.  p.  295, 8vo,  1846.  And  as  to  the  Hercules  nf  Egypt, 
PrUAanVe  Analifsie  of  Egtfjytian  Mythdofjif,  lS38,np.  109»  11 5- lift.  As  to 
the  confusion  of  the  difftVenl  Hercules  )>y  t  he  J)c«tMl%  lea  TAirivaU't  Jiit$. 
of  Oreece,  vol.  i.  p.  -Jol ;  and  compare  p.  I'.iO. 

*■  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel  $  Soktfyd't  Lec- 
twret  OH  the  tJif(«r)f  nf  Liteniture,  Edinb.  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

**  The  habit  of  geoeralixiug  names  precedes  that  more  advRtic«d  state  of 
VOL.  I.  T 
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vould  cause  little  or  oo  confusioD,  as  long  as  the  tmdi- 
tions  of  the  country  remained  local  and  unconnected.  But 
as  soon  as  these  traditions  became  fixed  by  a  written  lan- 
guage, the  collectors  of  them»  deceived  by  the  similarity 
of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  &cts,  and,  ascribing  to 
a  siogle  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  degraded  history 
to  the  lerel  of  a  miraculous  mythology.^  In  the  same 
way,  soon  after  the  use  of  lettere  was  known  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Orammaticus  the 
life  of  the  celebrated  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  Either  from  ac- 
ddent  or  design,  this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who 
had  taught  England  to  tremble,  had  received  the  same 
name  as  another  Ragnar,  who  was  prince  of  Jutland  about 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  coincidence  would  have 
caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  district  preserved  a 
distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own  Ragnar.  But, 
by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  became  able 
to  consolidate  the  serrate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  mto  one  error.  And  this  was  what 
actually  happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the 
different  exploits  of  both  Ragnars,  and,  ascribing  the 
whole  of  them  to  his  fiivourite  hero,  has  involved  in  ob- 
scurity one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  early  his^ 
tory  of  Europe.** 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance 
of  this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns,  called  Qusens, 
occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Their  country  was  known  as  Qussnland ; 

soGtety  in  which  men  generalize  phenomenA.  If  this  proposition  is  uni- 
venaUy  tme,  which  I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  histoiy 

©f  disputes  botweon  the  nominalists  nnd  the  realists. 

'*  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error  from  the 
liMsfc.  that  in  Ejj^pt  there  were  fijfty-three  oitiee  bearing  the  same  name : 
"L^tenr  du  Kainous  OOOt  apprend  qu'il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois 
vilk'g  du  nom  de  8chobra :  en  effet,  j'ai  retroav^  tous  ces  nouis  dans  lea 
deux  d^nomhrenieus  d^k  ciUs."  Quatremire,  RechereAa  *ur  la  Langu*  et  la 
LUtirature  de  VEgjffiU,  ]l.  199. 

"  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodhrok,  see  Geijtrs  IliMon/  of 
tStPcJeiiy  pnrt  i.  pp.  13,  J4;  Lappenberg  »  Atiglo-^Saxon  Kingt,  vol.  ii.  p.  31; 
WkeaUn/t  Hiat.  of  the  Xorthmen,  p.  160 ;  MalUt**  Nwrihem  Anti^itits,  p. 383  : 
Crichton^x  Srandinaviay  vol.  i.  p.  116.  A  compniison  of  these  passages  will 
justify  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Koch  on  the  iiistory  of  Swedish  and  Daniah 
Mroee;  JTecly  TatkoM  dm  BMmtiom,  voL  L p.  67  note. 
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and  tliis  jianie  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of 
the  Baltic,  there  was  a  nation  of  Amazons.  This  would 
easily  have  been  corrected  by  local  knowledge;  but,  by 
the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour  was  at  once  fixed; 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  positively  affirmed 
in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.^^  Thus,  too, 
Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  P'inland,  was  called  Turku, 
which,  in  the  Swedish-  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  coun- 
tries adjoining  the  Baltic,^'^  was  so  misled  by  the  word 
Turku,  that  this  celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland.** 

To  these  ilhistrations  many  others  might,  be  added, 
showing  how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians, 
and  gave  rise  to  relations  which  were  entirely  fiilse,  and 
might  have  been  rectified  on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing 
to  Uie  art  of  writing,  were  carried  into  distant,  ooun  tries, 
and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contradietion.  Of 
such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  a»  it^  concerns 
the  history  of  England.  Eichard  I.,  the  roost  barbarous 
of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the 
Lion;  an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of 
his  fearlessness,,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.^  Hence 
it  was  said  that  he' had  the  heart-  of  a  lion  ;  and  the  title 

Prichard't  Phuticai  JJut.  of  Mankind^  vol.  iu.  p.  273.  The  Norwegians 
■till  give  to  th«  Finumden  tbe  nune  of  Qinoner.   vm-BiUon'M  Laftandond 

Jcthiml,  8vo,  1840,  vol.  ii,  p.  221.  Coiiipai-e  Ixiinf/^ji  Sicfdrii,  pp.  45,  47.  The 
Amazon  river  in  South  Amenai  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  fable.  Nendermn's 
Hui,c/ Brant,  p.  463  ;  Southey's  JIUt.  of  Brazil,  vol.  i  p.  112;  Jii*CulloA'$ 
Betearihegeoneeminff  Atn^rica,  pp.  407, 406 ;  and  JtimmA^ihog% So9»  vol.  sr. 
p.  65,  for  an  aocoant  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  this  error. 

^  Sharon  Tnnier  (/Aj»^  of  Eufjhimi,  vol.  iv.  p.  ;}U)  calls  him  "  the  Strabo 
of  the  Baltic;"  and  it  was  from  him  that  most  of  the  geogmplMn  in  the 
Middle  Ages  derived  th«ir  ki»owledgo  of  the  North. 

*>  '*  It  was  called  in  Finnish  Turlm,  from  the  Swedish  word  /o/v,  which 
^gnHiet  ft  narket-plftoo* '  The  tonaA  of  tbli  name  misled  Adam  of  Bronen 
into  the  belief  that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Cod^t  Hi§L9f  Mmniimi 
and  Inland  Diteovtrtf^  Jjoodou,  1S30,  vol.  i*  p.  21 1« 

*  The  ehronlderof  fait  eninde  says,  that  he  was  oalled  Iiion  on  aooooot 
of  his  never  pardoning  an  offence :  **  Nihil  injuriarum  reliquit  inultuni :  nnde 
et  unuit  ((.<'.  the  King  of  France)  dictiis  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibum  alter  Leonis 
nomeu  accepit."  Chronicon  Bicardi  J}ivi»i(iuti»  dt  lifhm  gestU  Bieardi  PrtMi, 
edit.  Stevenson,  Lond.  1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the 
name  of  lion  **  from  their  heroic  ezploita.'^  K^m  on  tAt  Pyramid*^  vol.  iii. 
p.  116. 
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0<Bur  de  Lion  not  only  became  indissolubly  connected  with 
his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to  a  story,  repeated  by 
innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he  slew  a  lion  in 
single  combat.^  The  name  gare  rise  to  the  story  ;  the 
story  confirmed  the  name ;  and  another  fiction  was  added 
to  that  long  series  of  fals^oods  of  which  history  mainly 
consisted  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  comiptioiis  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought 
about  by  the  mere  introduetion  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe, 
aided  by  an  additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing, 
there  was,  in  most  cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  new  religion  not  only  destroyed 
many  of  the  Pagan  tradition^  but  Msified  the  ranainder, 
by  amalgamating  them  with  monastic  legends.  The  ez-  ' 
tent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form  a  cunous  sub* 
ject  for  inquiry  ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  slate  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we 
have  little  positiTe  eridence;  but  several  of  the  lays  in 
which  the  Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  or  of  their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is 
admitted  by  the  most  competent  judges  that  they  em- 
body real  and  historical  events.  But  in  the  ninUi  and 
tenth  centories,  Christian  missionaries  found  their  way 
across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion  among  the  inhabitento  of  Northern  Europe.^^ 

See  Price's  leiinied  Preface  to  Warton*s  flixtori/  nf  Knfjlish  Poetry^  vol.  i. 
p.  21 ;  and  ou  the  simiinr  stoiy  of  Henry  the  Lion,  eee  Maury ^  Ltgendet  du 
Moyen  Affe,  p.  160.  Compare  we  aoooont  of  Doke  Godfrey  t  conflict  with  a 
bMir,  in  Matthan  Paris  lliMoria  Major ^  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not 
be  BUrpriRcd  if  the  story  of  Alexander  and  theLioo  (ThiriwaU,^4  MiMnry  of 
vol.  vi.  p.  305)  were  equally  fabulous. 
"  The  first  missionary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed 
by  Anscliar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  for  as  Sweden.  The 
progress  was,  however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  11th 
century  that  Christianity  was  estaUMied  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Ifeemiei^B 
But.  of  the  Chvrrh,  vol.  v.  pp.  .373,  374,  370,  .38<),  4(X)-4<)2  ;  Moslteivi't  Eedet, 
But.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ibd.  21d,  216  ;  Barry'*  Hm.  of  the  Orkney  Idandt^  p.  12d. 
It  is  often  enpposea  that  some  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland  were  OhristuuM  as 
esiiyss  the  reign  of  I\-ar  I. ;  hut  tins  i=;  a  ini.stake,  into  which  Ledwich  fell 
Iw  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  II.  Petrie'it  Ecd«tw»!ical 
Architecture  of  Inland,  p.  225 ;  and  Ledwieh^t  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  159. 
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ScanJely  was  this  effected,  when  the  souroes  of  history 
began  to  be  poisoned.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, SsMnund  Stgfussen,  a  Christian  priest,  gathered  the 
popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  histories  of  the  North  into 
what  Is  called  the  Blder  Edda;  and  he  was  satisfied  with 
adding  to  his  oompilation  the  corrective  of  a  Christian 
hymn.^  A'  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  another 
eoUection  of  the  nattye  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  hare  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate, 
now  displayed  its  effects  still  more  dearly.  In  this  second 
collection,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger 
Edda,  there  m  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  fables;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandina- 
vian annals,  we  meet  with  the  widely  diffused  fiction  of  a 
Trojan  descent.^ 

If,  by  way  of  further  illustration,  we  turn  to  other 
parts  €i  the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  fiicts  confirm- 
ing this  view.  We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  vihere 
there  has  been  no  change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trust* 
worthy  and  connected  than  in  &ose  countries  where  such 
a  change  has  taken  place.  In  India,  Brahmanism,  which 
is  still  supreme,  was  established  at  so  early  a  period,  that 
its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.^  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  native  annals  have  never  been  cor- 
rupted by  any  new  superstition;  and  the  Hindus  are 
possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 

Mr.  Whflftkon  {lliMory  of  Northmen^  p.  60)  says,  that  SaBmiind  "  merely 

added  one  song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  rt'ligious 
tendeucy ;  so  as  thereby  to  oousecrate  aud  leaveu,  as  it  w«re,  the  whole  mass 
of  Pagaaism.** 

»  Wheaton*  Hut.  of  the  North mnt,  pp.  80,  OO  ;  }f<ilUC$  Northern  Ami- 
quitiat^  pp.  377,  378,  485;  iSchltgd  s  Jjectures  on  Uie  llittory  of  LUerature, 
vol.  i.  p.  265.  Indeed,  these  iuterpolatioDS  are  so  numerous,  that  the  ear^ 
lier  Oerniiii  antiqiiaries  believed  tne  Edda  to  be  a  forgeiy  the  northern 
monks, — a  paradox  which  Miiller  refuted  more  than  A)rty  years  ago.  Note  in 
WkfOtOHf  p. 61.  Compare  ralgrace'a  EnglUlt  CvinmonwealUi,  An^loSaxon 
Period,  voL  i  p.  13.0. 

**  As  is  eviaeut  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  the  best  orient- 
alists, each  of  whom  has  some  feivourite  hypothesis  of  his  owu  respecting  its 
origin.  It  it  enoQgh  to  say,  that  we  have  no  aocount  of  India  ezisting  with- 
out Brahni.inism  ;  and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood, 
uuUl  more  steps  have  been  taken  towards  geueraiiaiug  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  growtji  of  religious  opinious. 
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found  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.^  In  the  same 
way,  tlie  Cliinese  have  for  upwards  of  2000  years  pre- 
served the  religion  of  Fo,  whicli  is  a  form  of  liuddhism.^ 
In  China,  tlierefore,  though  the  civili/ation  has  never  been 
equal  to  that  of  India,  there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed, 
as  old  as  the  nati\es  would  wish  us  to  believe,  but  still 
stretching  back  to  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down  to  our  own  times 
in  an  uninterrupted  succ^ssion.^'^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  without 
any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transac- 
tions of  their  ancient  monarchy.^  For  this  I  can  see  no 
possible  reason,  exccjit  the  fact,  tliat  Persia,  soon  after  the 

"  Dr.  Prichard  {Phyncnl  JIi<t.  of  .U'lah'nJ,  vol.  iv.  pp.  lol  l",",)  thinks 
that  the  iliudus  Imvu  a  history  bti||^nuiug  B.C.  1391.  Compare  Wori*  of  tSir 
W,  Jim^  Tol.  i.  pp.  311,  318.  Mr.  WilMn  aijg,  that  etea  the  fueottio^m 
in  the  Puranas  are,  "  in  all  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  Ix'en 
sometimes  supposed."  Wilson's  note  in  Mill'*  HiM.  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  161, 
162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  ViJinu  Purana,  p.  Lxv. ;  and  Anatic  Re* 
gearchfSy  vol.  v.  p.  244. 

*■  Journal  of  Asintir  Sue.  vol.  vi.  p.  2")1  ;  Herder.,  I'l^fti  'Jir  (tcsrhichff, 
vol.  iv.  p.  70;  Workft  of  Sir  M'.  Jone^f  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in 
Erman'$  Siberia ^  vol.  ii.  p.  306,  that  OM  of  the  niissionariMglSVely  su^estt 
"that  HiiddhiMii  originated  in  the  erroM  of  the  MamchtBiuis,  and  U  there- 
fore but  an  imitation  of  Christianity. " 

**  M.  Banaen  faya,  that  the  Cnhieee  have  **a  regular  ehronology,  ex* 
tending  back  .'JOOO  years  b.c.  "  Bunxen's  Eijitpt,  vr  l.  i.  p.  I'lo.  See  also  Hum- 
boldt'it  Cosmogy  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  465  ;  Henouurd,  Jlist,  de  la  Midecine, 
vol.  i.  pp.  47, 4s ;  and  the  statementa  of  Klaproth  and  lUmtteat,  in  Pnekantt 
Phytieal  HiM.  vol*  Vf.  pp.  476,  477.  The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese 
annals  IK  ponietimes  ascribed  to  their  early  knowledge  of  printing,  with  which 
they  claim  to  have  been  accjiiainted  in  a.c.  1100.  Ale  id  inker's  in 
Jwrmd  of  Statistical  ^Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.  But  the  fact  is,  that  printing 
was  unknown  iu  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  centur>'  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  nut  invented  Itefore  1041.  JJumboldt't  Cosmos^  vol.  ii. 
p.  623  ;  Trantae.  of  Atiatie  Sheiety^  vol.  i.  p.  7 ;  Journal  Atiatiquef  yoL  i. 
p.  137,  Pari.s,  1822;  Daci.*  »  Cliii>e.*f,  vol.  i.  pp.  174,  178,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.  There 
are  some  interesting  papers  on  the  early  history  of  China  iw  Journal  of  AtiaJt, 
Soe,  vol.  i.  pp.  57.88.  SI3-SS8,  rcl  ii.  pp.  166-171,  276-«87. 

"  *'  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (  {23  b.c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir 
Babegan  (Artaxorxe.s),  the  founder  of  the  Sassaniau  dynasty  (200  a.d.),  a 
period  of  more  tltun  live  centuries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  histoiy." 
Tnnjers  Prdimitutry  DiMxturm  to  the  /)altintaii,  8vo,  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  Ivi, 

to  the  same  effect  Er.*klue  on  the  Zmd-A  r^sta.  in  Tranxnc.  of  Soc.  of  lioiit' 
bay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303-305;  and  Malcthn  a  llist.  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  (>i^.  The 
aiurieiit  Fernan  traditions  are  said  to  have  been  Pehlvi ;  Jiauoim,  vol.  i. 
pp.  501-50.') ;  but  if  so,  tliey  have  all  perished,  p.  660 :  oompare  Bawlui« 
son's  note  in  Journal  of  Ueog.  tSoc,  vol.  x.  p.  88. 
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promulgation  of  the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, who  completely  subverted  the  Parsee  reli- 
gion, and  thus  interrupted  the  stream  of  the  national  tra- 
ditions.^ Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside  the  myths  of 
the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for  Persian 
history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi 
has  mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  reli- 
gions by  which  his  country  had  been  successively  sub- 
jected.^ The  result  is,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various 
discoveries  which  have  been  made^  of  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  eoins»  we  should  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  uie  Qretk  writers  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.^ 

Even  among  more  barbarous  nations,  we  see  the  same 

»•  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  (-hi  Persian 
history,  see  a  note  iu  (JroU's  Hist,  of  (Jreecef  vol.  i.  p.  623.  Kveu  at  presuut. 
or,  at  all  events,  daring  this  oentury,  the  best  edncstion  in  Persia  consisted 

^  in  learning  the  elements  of  Aiiihic  grammar,  "logic,  jurisprudence,  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  proplict,  and  the  commeDtaries  on  the  Koran."  Vutis  Ket^ 
nedj/  on  Peraiun  JAtemturty  in  Trantac.  of  Bcmbay  Socitiy^  vol.  ii.  p.  (52.  In 
tibe  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected  the  old  history  of  India,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but  they  never  had  any 
thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  alK>v<!  all,  they 
were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  intlueuce,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  tinfavourahle ;  and  Mr.  Elphiustone  {Iliit.  of  Imliit,  p. 
466)  says,  that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussul- 
man camullj  studying  Hindu  literature. 

**  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Worh  of  Sir  W,  Jbnev,  toI.  iv.  pp.  544,  M5, 

toL  v.  p.  504  ;  }fiirs  IIi<t.  of  Tmlic,  vol.  ii.  pp.-  64,  0.1  ;  Jonrnul  of  Ariatic 
Steietjff  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the 
Penian  canetTOrm  inscriptions  **  will  enable  us,  iu  the  end,  to  introdnee 
something  like  chronological  accuracy  and  order  into  the  myths  and  tradi- 
tions embodied  in  the  Shah  Nameh."  Jlawtituon  on  Uit  Jmcriptions  of  A»- 
^fria  and  Babt/loniay  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  446. 

On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Yans 
Kennedy,  in  TmuMic.  of  Soc.  of  fiombay^  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  136.  In- 
deed, this  learned  writer  says  (p.  138)  he  is  "inclined  to  suspect  that  no  ' 
OreeK  author  ever  derived  his  information  from  any  native  of  Pei-sia  Proper, 
that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Kuphrates."  See  also  on  the  per- 
plexities in  Persian  chronology,  Grote'jt  llii>Lof  (irefcf,  vol  vi.  p  4!>H,  vol.  ix. 
p.  3y  vol.  X.  p.  4Ud ;  and  Ihnaldson's  Aetc  Cratyltu^  lh3i>,  p.  67  note.  As 
to  tne  foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  AcnanneneB.  eotn* 
pare  MiifrJ,/.'s  Hist,  of  Peritia^  vol.  i.  p.  Ih,  with  Iln  rtiCs  A.<intic  Xatiom, 
voL  i.  p.  243.  Kveu  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  ivgy^t,  is 
not  to  Dtt  relied  upon  for  Psniai  as  nvas  notiioed  long  ago  by  Sir  ytTYoBm^ 
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principle  at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  ia  ivell 
known  to  ethnologists,  as  covering  an  immense  series  4^ 
Islands,  extending  from  Madagascar  to  within  2000  miles 
of  the  western  coast  .of  America.^  The  religion  of  these 
widely  scattered  people  was  originally  Polytheism,  of  whidi 
the  purest  forms  were  long  preserred  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.^  But  in  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  many  of  the  Poly- 
nesian nations  were  converted  to  Mohammedanism;^  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisdy  the  same  as  that 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries.  The  new 
religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national  thoughts, 
corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  whidi 
reached  the  highest  dyilisatton.^    Now,  however,  the 

in  the  Preface  to  his  JVad/r  Sh<ilt  {Joneses  Worts,  vol.  v.  p.  r)  10),  and  is  partly 
admitted  by  Mr.  Mur«  {JJuUorif  of  tJte  Literature  oj  AncUtU  (Jreece^  vol.  iv. 
p.  ass,  8vo,  18S3). 

Th  it  is,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  l>e  its  Ibiibest  boundary 
{Pricharir*  I'fri/.<.  Ilist.  vol.  v.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in 
Beechejf'g  Voi/age  to  the  Pacijic,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-58,  and  a  uoiice  iu  Jour»  ofUeog. 
Sodety,  vol.  i.  p.  195.  The  language  of  Easter  Itland  has  been  long Iraown* 
to  he  Malayo- Polynesian  ;  for  it  was  \inder8tood  by  a  native  of  the  Society 
Islands,  who  accompanied  Cook  {Cooi's  Voyayes^  vol.  iii.  pp.  2iJ4,  308 ;  and 
Prukard,  ▼ol.  v.  p.  147:  compare  Mandenfn  HiMonj  of  Stimatrfi,  p.  164). 
Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  houuur  to  this  great  navigator, 
who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  different  languages 
in  Polynesia  Proper,  Coot's  Voyaget,  vol.  ii.  pp.  CO,  Gl,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  2bO, 
280,  y<A»  iv.  p.  305,  vol.  vi.  p.  230,  vol.  vii.  p.  115.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  tfiis  vast  race  of  people,  see  A»uitic  J{tmtrche.<^,  vnl.  iv. 
p.  222 ;  Reports  on  Ei/nioiogy  by  Brit.  Auoc.for  lt^7,  pp.  104,  21 G,  200;  and 
mi£a  Hut.  cfJfade^Me^r,  WTl  p.  133. 

■ 

"  Also  the  seat  of  tbe  Tigala  language ;  which,  according  to  William 

Ilutiiliuldt,  i.s  the  most  perfect  of  nil  the  forms  of  the  Mahiyo-PolTlieiiiMl* 

Prichnnl g  J'/it/si'oil  Jlist.  vol.  v.  pp.  36,  01,  .'j2. 

**  Marsden*  UitUtry  of  Humatroj^.iiil.    De  Thou  £/>u'i>.  vol.  xiii. 

p.  59)  supposes  titat  the  JETanete  &a  not  become  Mohunmedans  tiU  late  ia 

the  sixtofuth  century;  Imt  it  is  now  known  that  their  conver.'>ion  took  place 
at  least  a  hundred  years  earlier,  the  old  religion  l^eing  tiually  abolisiied  in 
.  1478.  Cfrawfurd'M  Hitt.  of  the  Indian  Archipclag0yyo\/\\.\^.2\2\  JjOw*^ 
iktraxniity  p.  96  ;  and  RafHtM"  /fist,  of  Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  301),  :M!»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1, 
66,  204.  Tiie  doctrines  of  Moliaiiiitied  spread  quickly;  and  the  Malay  pil- 
grims enjoy  the  reputation,  iu  modern  times,  of  being  among  the  most  scm- 
pulously  religions  of  thoBS  who  go  to  the  Hmj.  Bunkkardr*  Arai^a,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  96, 97. 

"  The  Javanese  civilization  is  examined  at  gnat  lenj^th  hy  William 
Uumboldt,  iu  his  celebrated  work,  Ueier  die  Aawi  tSpraciiey  lierliu,  lb3(i. 
Fran  tbo  trid^noe  soppUed  bj  sobm  esrfy  Okiness  writings,  whioh  hat* 
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Javanese  have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditiotis, 
hut  even  those  lists  of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are 
interpolated  with  the  names  of  Mohammedan  saints.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still- preseryed,*^  the 
legends  of  Java  are  remembered  and  cherished  by  the 
people.* 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respect- 
ing the  manner  in  wliieh,  among  an  imperfectly  civilised 
people,  the  estshlishment  of  a  new  religion  will  always 
affect  the  accuracy  of  their  early  history.  I  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  way  the  Christian  priests  hare  obsoired 
the  annals  of  every  European  people  they  converted,  and 
have  destroyed  or  corrupted  tl^  traditions  of  the  Gauls,* 
of  the  Welsh,  of  the  IriBh,^"  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,*^  of  the 

oiil}'  recently  been  published,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
ludian  colonies  were  establUbed  in  Java  in  the  iirst  century  after  Christ. 
See  WH$m  m  ikg  Fee  Rue  £i,  in  Jmnaltf  AjnaL  Sac.  vol.  v.  p.  137;  eonk^ 
peie  voLvLp.3itf. 

^  **  CrawfnriVs  Ifiat.  of  the  Indian  Atdkipelofjo,  ii.  p.  207.  Compare 
with  this  the  exactuew  with  which,  eren  in  the  isiaud  of  Celebes,  the  dates 
were  preserved  ^before  the  introduotien  of  MftbooBedanisin."  CraHfurd, 
vol.  i.  p.  306.  For  similar  instances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured 
b;r  the  introduction  into  them  of  the  names  of  gods,  see  KembU*  £iax9nt  in 
England,  vol.  i  pp.  27,  335. 

^  Atittie  Re$earehes,  vol.  x.  p.  191,  vol.  xiiL  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix 
to  Baffiti  Hitt.  of  Jimt^  vol.  ii.  p.  oslu.,  il  ie  Mid,  that  "  in  Bali  nut  more 
than  one  in  two  bundled,  if  lo  manj,  are  Meiioinedane."  bee  also  p.  60, 

and  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

*  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the 
old  Kftwi  trnditifloie  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note 
to  an  Espay  on  the  Ishnul  of  liiili,  in  A.*iiit{c  RMtarchr*,  vol.  xiii.  p.  ltJ2, 
Calcutta,  \h±y\ 4to.  8ir  btauifurd  Kattieti  {^iiitt.  of  Java,  vol.  i.  p.  4U0)  says. 
It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  uraet  look  Ibr  illustntioiis  of  the  eaoieiit  Hale 
of  the  Javans."   8ee  also  p.  414. 

Re^jMictin^r  the  corruption  of  Druidical  tmditi'ms  in  Gaul  l>y  Christian 
priests^  see  ViiUfnar^u^,  CliaiU*  I'opulain*  dt  ia  iSrttaytie,  Pahs,  vol.  i. 
pp.  zviii.  xix. 

The  injury  done  to  the  tnditions  banded  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish 
bards,  is  noti<x-d  in  Dr.  Pricbard's  viiluable  work,  Plofslcnl  Higt,  of  Mankind, 
voLiii.  p.  1S4,  &vo,  li^l.  iSec  also  Warlon  $  Uitt.  oj  Enj/luh  I'odLry^  vol.  i, 
p.  xumi.  Dote. 

**  See  the  remarin  on  Beowulf,  in  Wright's  lUog.  Brii.  Lit.  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
8vo,  1842.  See  alio  pp.  13^  14 :  aod  oonpire  JCmMe's  Jtkumu  m  Mmgkmd^ 
vol.  i.p.33l. 
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Sdavonic  nations,^^  of  the  Finns,'"  and  even  of  the  Ice^ 
landere.^ 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstanoes 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which 
I  shall  hereafter  explain,  the  literature  <»f  Europe,  shortly 
hefore  the  final  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  feU 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  long  ve- 
nerated as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind.  For  several 
centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  layman 
who  could  read  or  write;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer 
to  meet  with  one  ahle.  to  compose  a  work.  Literature, 
being  thus  monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the 
peculiarities  natural  to  its  new  masters.''  And  as  the 
clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have  always  looked  on  it  as 
business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than  encourage  inquiry, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their  writings  the 
spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession.  Hence, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing 
credulity,  and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge. 
Indeed,  the  aptitude  for  fiilsehood  beoune  so  great,  that 
there  was  nothing  men  were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing 
came  amiss  to  their  greedy  and  credulous  ears.  Histories 
of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions,  strange  portents,  mon- 
strous appearances  in  the  heavens,  the  wildest  and  most 
incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from  mouth  to 

"  TcdvCt  Langtutge  ami  Literature  of  the  iSavic  ^\u^o^iJf,  8vo,  181k),  p.  S31. 
The  Paj?an  pnnps  of  the  Sh)vak8,  in  the  north-west  of  Hunguy,  were  for  A 
time  prescTved;  but  even  they  are  now  lost.  Talvi,  p.  210. 

^  The  nionkiab  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions;  and 
allowing  them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  StMt  and  JoluilUlM 
Magnus.  lWichard'$  Fh^ncal  Jli$l,  vol.  iiL  pp.  284, 285. 

For  ao  instanoe  in  which  the  mookt  have  falsified  the  dd  loelandie 
traditions,  see  Mr.  KdghUey'a  learned  book  on  Fairw  Mythdogy^  8vo,  I860, 
p.  169. 

**  The  R«7.  Mr.  tkmling,  who  looks  ba«&  with  great  regret  to  this  hnppy 
period,  says,  **  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was 
scarcely  any  thing  but  a  relipious  exercise;  for  everj*  thini^  that  was  studied, 
was  studied  with  a  reference  to  religion.  The  men,  tlieiefore,  who  wrote 
history,  wrote  ecclesiastical  history."  JJowlinff**  Intro<hution  to  the  Critical 
«SfMc/v  of  Ecdesta^ical  J/i»tori/,  8vo,  1838,  p  5() ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  but 
W  1  chietly  interesting  as  a  maniictttu  by  an  active  party.  ' 
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mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much  care 
as  if  thev  were  tlie  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.^*^ 
That  Europe  sliouM  Iiave  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state, 
is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of 
Man,  since  we  cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society 
more  unfavuiirable  to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  until  the  emancipation  was  effected,  the  creduHty 
and  looseness  of  thought  which  were  universal,  unfitted 
men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  affairs, 
or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  phice 
around  them.^^ 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  facts  just  cited,  we  may 
say  that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  sub- 
ordinate, there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  oormp- 
tion  of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  cause  was,  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of  different  local  tra- 
ditions, which,  when  sepaiate,  were  accurate,  but  when 
united  were  fidse.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change  of 
religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely 
an  interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpo- 
lation of  them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  was,  that  history  became  monopolized  br 
a  class  of  men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  jjuiek  i 
to  believe,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  direct  interest  in  V 

^  Thua,  for  instuice,  a  odebimted  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  tlie 

twelfth  century,  says  of  the  reign  of  Williiim  Rufus  :  "  Ejusdem  regis  tem- 
pore, ut  ex  parte  supnidictum  est,  iu  bole.  luua,  et  stellis,  niulta  ei^na  visa 
•UDt^  mare  quoque  hfctua  pemepe  egrediebatur,  et  homioes  et  aiiimalia  sub- 
rocrsit.  villas,  et  donios  qiuiinplures  guhv<'rtit.  In  pajjo  (jui  Harukeshire 
uouiiuatur,  aute  occisiouem  rc^gis  sauuuis  de  foute  trihus  septiinaniH  emaua- 
vit.  Multis  etiam  Nonnaunis  diaboms  in  boiribili  specie  se  frequenter  in 
silns  ostendens,  pliini  cum  eis  dc  rege  et  Ranulf<i,  et  (inihusdam  aliia  locutus 
est.  Nee  niirum,  uam  illorum  tempore  fei^  omuitf  legum  siluit  jusiitia, 
causi8<pie  justititt  subpoaitis,  sola  in  principibus  impembat  pecunia.**  JUw, 
tU  Ilovtden  Anncd.  in  Scriptures  jmt  liedam^  p.  268.  See  aleo  the  j^aiue  worK, 
pp.  :}.5G-3/>8 ;  and  compare  Matthoi  Wtttmmuui.  Flora  Hidoriarum^  part  i« 
pp.  2()6,  2^)9,  part  it.  p.  298. 

■*  Even  the  deeeriptiona  of  natural  objeota  whieh  hiatoriana  attempted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessm  ss.  See  some  good 
observations  by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bede's  acoouut  of  the  Solent  Sea.  AnMlaCt 
Lectures  on  Modem  Ui^ortfy  pp.  102, 103. 
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I  increaaing  the  general  credulitj,  siooe  it  was  the  basis 
upoD  which  their  own  authority  was  built 

'  By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope became  corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can 
find  no  parallel  in  any  other  period.  That  there  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  history,  was  the  smallest  part 
the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhappily,  men,  not  satisfied  with 
the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place  by  the  invention 
of  falsehood.  Ammig  inmunerable  instances  of  this,  there 
IB  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because  they 
evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  duirao- 
teristic  of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written. 
I  allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  na- 
tions, in  all  of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very 
disceraible.  During  many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by 
every  people  that  th^  were  directly  descended  from 
ancestors  who  had  been  present  at  &e  siege  of  Troy.  * 
That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought  of  doubt- 
ing."*  The  only  question  was,  as  to*  the  details  of  so  Olus- 
trious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  coun- 
tries, it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended 
from  Franctis,  whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of 
Rector;  and  it  was  also  known  that  the  Britons  came 

^  In  Lon^§  BUlialAifue  Buterique  de  la  Prance^  vol  ii.  p.  3,  it  it 
■aid,  that  the  descent  of  the  kings  of  Fnmce  from  the  Trojans  was  \niivcr- 
aallj  believed  before  the  sixteenth  century :  Cette  dei>ccudauce  a  4te  crue 
vrnta^'le  prte  de  hnit  cent  ane,  et  soutenne  par  tout  let  toivaina  de  notre 
histoire  ;  la  fau8set6  n'en  a  6t6  recoiinue  qtrati  conunencement  du  8eizi^me 
ai^cle."  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
attacked  this  opinion  in  regsird  to  England,  and  thereby  made  his  history 
anpopular.  See  AV/iW  Prrfnce  to  Vdtjdorf  VertfU,  p.  XX,  4to,  1844,  pub- 
lisned  hy  the  Oaniden  Socioty.  "  lie  discarded  Bnite,  as  an  unreal  person- 
age." In  1128,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  leanied  nian 
respecting  tlx-  <  ;irly  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  his- 
torian of  the  thirteenth  century  :  **  Regum  potontissinie.  iiujuien*.  s^icut 
pleroque  geutes  Europa;,  ita  Franci  a  Trojanis  originem  duxcruut."  JJaUhai 
Faru  Hut.  Major^  p.  A9.  See  also  Rog,  de  Shv.  in  Seriptore$  pott  JSedam, 
p.  I'T  l  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam  and  iKncas,  seo  }f<'tthfri 
WestmotuuU,  FUtre*  JliHoriarumf  part  i.  (i6.  Indee<L  at  the  begiunins  of 
the  fMnrteenth  oentnry,  their  Trojan  ongin  was  stated  a  iMtonoas  met, 
in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  See  Wtirtoti'$  Hut*  of  JinffU»h  Poetry ^  voL  i.  pp.  ISl,  IdS ;  and 
Campbell'*  Live$  of  the  CkanetUortf  wcl,  L  p.  185. 
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from  Bratiifl,  whose  &ther  waa  no  other  than  ifineas 
himself.'* 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great 
historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative. 
In  the  accounts  they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives 
thejr  write  of  eminent  men,  the  history  usually  begins  at ' 
a  Yerj  remote  period;  and  the  events  relating  to  thmr 
subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an  unbroken  series,  from 
the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or  eyen  when  Adam 
passed  the  gates  of  Paradisa^   On  other  occasions,  the* 
antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less ;  but  the  range 
of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.   They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was'  over- 
thrown.^^  They  also  mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name 
to  being  the  burial-place  of  Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans 
while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actually  built  by  the  Trojans, 

*  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brotoi^  or  Bnito^  trat  th«  ton  of  JBneas; 

but  some  historians  nffimied  that  he  was  the  great-gnindaon.  Soo  TSimer'a 
Ui^,  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  (i3,  vol.  vii.  p.  2^. 

«•  In  the  N«U»  to  a  Ckfomdi  tf  London  fnm  10S9  to  1483,  pp.  18S-187, 

edit.  4to,  tlierc  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of 

London  is  traced  back,  not  oulj  to  the  migration  of  BrutuR  from  Troy,  but 
aIbd  t»  Konh  nnd  Adnm.  Thns,  too.  Goropius,  in  his  histoiy  of  Antwerp, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  "  Vond  soowel  de  Nederlandsohe  taal  alls 
de  Wysbegeertc  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark  van  Naich."  Van  Kamp^n,  OWchi^ 
denU  der  Lftteren^  8vo,  1821,  vol.  i.  p.  91 ;  see  also  p.  8t).  In  the  thirteenth 
OtDtur}',  Mathew  Paris  (Jlutoria  Major^  p.  352)  Mtys  of  Alfred,  **Hi^at 
genfalojria  in  Aiiplonini  historiis  poiihtcitiir  usque  ad  Adam  f)rimMm  pa- 
rentem."  See,  to  the  saiue  effect,  MaUJaxi  WettmonaM^.  J'^lores  JJistoriarumf 
part  i.  pp  3S8k  aS4,  415.  la  William  of  MafanosbniT^B  Ohroniote  (Seriptont 
ffOA'.  linunn,  p.  22  rev  )  the  irriiealo^y  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced  Inck  to 
Adam.  For  other,  and  similar,  iustauccs,  see  a  note  in  JAngard't  JiiMory 
of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  408.  And  Mr.  Tieknor  {Hutorif  o  fSpan.uk  IMentwn^ 
vol.  i.  p.  .100)  mentions,  that  tin-  Spanish  ctjroniclers  present  "an  uninter- 
rupted 8Ucce.sgion  of  Spanish  kings  from  Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah." 

Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Hitloire  ae$  divers  EtaU,  vol.  v.  p.  70, 
mcntkms  the  old  belief  "  <piu  lea  Parisiens  sont  dn  sang  det  rois  des  anciens 
TroyrMip,  par  Paris,  fila  de  Priam."  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this 
idea  waa  not  extinct:  and  (^oryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1 008,  gives 
■aother  version  of  it.  He  sjiys,  "  As  fur  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  («■ 
SMiiie  write)  from  Paris,  the  ei;,'hteetith  king  of  Gallia  C'eltica,  whom  some 
write  to  have  been  liueallr  descended  from  Japhet,  one  of  the  three  sous  of 
Noah,  and  to  have  feanded  this  oitj.*'  Cnjatt  OnuUHm^  1611,  reprinted 
ITTC,  Vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

*^     Krat  ihi  quidam  Troa  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos  I>c 

nomine  ipsuis  pnediota  oifUM  Tofonit  ^wwnhwimi  BMla  est ;  quia  ibidem 
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as  its  etymology  clearly  proves.**  It  was  well  ascertained 
that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor  Nero  ;** 
and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,^^  a  man  of  vast  cele- 
britv  in  the  Middle  Ai!:es,  but  whose  existence  later  his- 
torians  have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Ilumber 
received  its  name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the 
Huns  ha<l  been  drowned  in  it.^  The  Gauls  derived  their 
origin,  according  to  some,  from  Galathia,  a  female  de- 
Bcondant  of  Japhet ;  according  to  others,  from  Gomer, 
'the  son  of  Japhet.^^  Prussia  was  called  after  Prussus,  a 
brother  of  Augustus.^  This  was  remarkably  modern  ; 
but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  pi  ophet  Elisha, — from 
whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute, 
but  it  was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.'* 

ftepultus  fuit."  OalfmU  UotMmd.  Hid.  BriUn.  lib  i.  CK^  zv.  p.  19.  And 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  tlie  fourteenth  oentniy,  aajs  (Fforrg 

Jlutoriarutn,  part  L  p.  17):  "  Xros  nomiue  Turuus.  De  noiuino 

ver6  iptkva  Taroaomm  dvitas  TocBtraluin  tnudt,  quift  ibidem,  Qt  tcstetar 
HoTnerug,  sepultus  fuit." 

**  Od  convieut  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  scut  du  eang  dee 
■DoieaiB  Troyens.**  Monteil,  Diven  Eiat*,  vol.  v.  p.  69. 

**  MoDOOnys,  who  was  in  Nurtniherg  in  1663,  found  this  opinion  still 
held  there;  and  he  seems  himself  half  inclijied  to  Wlieve  it :  for,  in  visiting 
a  castle,  he  observes,  '*  Mais  je  ne  syai  si  c'est  un  ouvrage  de  N6ron,  comme 
Ton  le  dit,  et  que  mdnie  le  nom  de  Nuremberg  en  vient.**  VojfOffm  de  Mom^ 
90mjf»,  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit.  Paris,  1G95. 

**  Dcinceps  regnante  in  ea  Jebussco.  dicta  Jebus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et 
Salem  dicti  est  Jebusnlen.  Unde  poet  nempte  h  littam  et  addita  r,  diota 

est  HitTusrilctn."  }f'itth(Ti  Paris  Ilistorut  }f"jnr,  p.  43.  This  reminds  me 
of  another  great  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  fftthers,  and  was  moreover  a 
Mint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter  **  dliit*  lee  Ssmaritains  da  roi  Semarini, 
ills  de  Canaan.''  MatUr^  Ilitl.  du  €fnMtiei»mtf  vol.  I  p.  41. 

**  Humber  rex  Ilunnonim  ad  flumen  diffugiens,  snbmersus 

est  intra  ipsum,  et  nomen  suum  flumini  reliquit."  MattJicei  Westmomtst. 
Florea  lliMoriarumy  part  i.  p.  19. 

Those  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  etated 
in  Le  Loiig^  liiLlioUie&ue  Hitiorique  de  la  France ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

•  See'a  ourions  ailncion  to  this  in  ThvH^,  Hi$t.  Ump.  vol  viii.  p.  100; 
where,  however,  it  is  crroneonsly  supposed  to  he  a  Russian  invention. 

*  '*  The  Silesians  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  anti- 
qnitiee ;  and  one  of  them  pxn^j  derivee  the  name  and  deeoent  <rf  his 
country  from  the  prophet  Sluhn.''  Adanuft  Letttn  on  SUmOf  p.  M7,  Lend, 
Svo,  1S04. 

In  1808,  Goryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "told  by  the  learned  Hospinian 
that  their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham."  Coryafs  Crui/itteSf 
vol.  i.  Epistle  to  the  Reader,  sijr,  d.  I  always  pive  the  most  recent  instance 
I  have  met  with,  because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is 
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It  was  likewise  from  Abrabam  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies 
immediately  sprungJ^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was 
less  pure,  since  they  were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — 
in  what  way  is  not  mentioned;  but  she  probably  had 
them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as  the  fruit  of 
an  Egyptian  intrigue.^  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  cer- 
tainly came  from  Egypt ;  for  they  were  originally  the 
issue  of  Soota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who 
bequeathed  to  them  her  name.^  On  sundry  similar  mat- 
ters, the  Middle  Ages  possessed  information  equally  valu- 
able. It  was  well  known  that  the  city  of  Naples  was 
founded  on  eggs  and  it  was  also  known,  that  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the  archangel, 
who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in  fact, 
chivalry  owes  its  origin.^   In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 

important  to  know  hum  long  the  q»irifc  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  survived  in  dif- 
ferent countriee. 

^  They  were  "  seals  eofimis  legitimes*'  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  MonteU, 
JHvert  EtatSy  vol.  t.  p.  19. 

^  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should 
suffer,  says :  "  Saraceni  perversd  se  putant  ex  8ara  dici :  sed  verids  Agareni 
dioimtiind»  Agar}  et  IsmaeliteB,  ah IsoMale  (ilio  Abraha.**  Hid  Major, p.  357. 
Compare  a  similar  passap;e  in  Mfzeray^  lligtoire  <h  France,  vol.  i.  p.  127  : 
**  SaiTasius,  ou  de  la  villc  de  Sarai,  ou  de  8ani  femme  d  Abraham,  duquel 
ils  SH  discnt  fiuissement  l^dmes  hdritiers."  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the 
ftar  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beimsol)re  {Hittoire  Critique  de  Mani- 
che€f  vol.  L  p.  24)  says :  Ou  derive  vulgairemeut  le  oom  de  Saraains  da 
mot  arabo  BaraA,  on  Sank,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur.*'  A  good 
example  of  a  secular  turn  Kiven  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  sitnilar 
case  iu  uortbem  history,  see  WAitdocJee'i  Jowrml  of  tkt  Hwtdith  Embauy^ 
vol.i.  pp.  190, 191. 

"  Early  in  the  fourtcentli  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  illO 
Pope,  as  a  well-known  historical  fact.  See  Lingard's  Ilitt.  of  Engltindy  vol. 
ii  p.  187  :  Thev  are  sprung  from  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who 
landed  in  Irelaud,  and  whose  deaeandants  wrested,  by  loroe  of  annSi  the 
northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny  of  Brute." 

'*  Mr.  Wright  {SarnUiveA  of  ^rcen/,  6vo,  l8ol,  vol.  i.p.  Ho)  says,  "The 
fonndation  of  the  dty  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  &te 
depended,  seem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages;*' 
and  he  refei-s  to  JfotU/atiwn.  Monument  de  ia  Mon.  Fr.  vol.  ii.  p.  32lt>,  for 
proof,  that  by  the  Statutes  of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  a  chapter  of 
the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held  annually  in  casldlo  ovi  incantati  in 
inirabili  periculo. 

**  *'  The  order  of  Saint  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of 
a  regular  descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  a<MX>rding  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in 
the  world ;  and  ii  was  he,  they  siiy,  who  established  the  earliest  chivalric 
Older  in  Fkndiss  itself."  Mm*  Hut,  o/  CkvM^,  vol.  L  pp.  363»  3M» 
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peo[)]e,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus ;  which  some 
iheologiaos  said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others 
declared  to  be  hell  itself  Howerer  this  might  be,  the 
&ct  of  their  birth-place  beiug  from  below  was  indisput- 
able, and  was  prored  by  many  circumstances  which 
showed  the  &tal  and  mysterious  influence  they  were  able 
to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identical  with  the  Tar- 
tars ;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross  had  fiiUen 
into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten  teeth 
less  than  formerly ;  uniyersal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.^ 

Other  points  rdating  to  the  history  of  past  events 
were  cleared  up  with  equal  facility.  In  Europe,  during 
many  centuries,  the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was 
pork;  bee£  veal,  and  mutton,  being  comparatively  un- 
known.^  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  astonishment 

^*  The  eiymo\og¥  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  pietj  of 
Sfttnt  Louii  in  PrManT*  Physical  Hittonf,  Tot.  vr,  p.  S78 ;  but  I  think  that 

I  have  met  with  it  iKjfore  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  pass- 
ajfe.  The  earliest  instance  I  remembtr  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was 
twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the  emperor  Frederick,  in  Matthtxi 
Pari*  Hititoria  MtgoTy  p.  407 :  *'  Pervmiaient  dicti  Tartar!  (iaio  Tartarei)," 
&c. ;  and  "D  the  exprpssion  of  Lonis,  see  p.  49(5 :  "  Quos  vocamus  Tartaros 
ad  Buas  Tartareas  sedes."  Since  the  thirteenth  oeuturr,  the  subject  has 
•ttmoted  the  ntteutiun  of  English  divioM ;  and  the  oetobrated  theologian 
Whiston  mentions  "my  hist  famous  discovery,  or  ratlier  niy  revival  of  Dr. 
Giles  Fletcher's  famous  discovenr,  Umt  the  Tartars  are  no  other  tliau  thu 
ten  tribw  of  Tsrael,  whieh  have  been  m  long  eought  for  in  vain.**  Mmmr* 
of  the  Lift  and  Wridn'/.f  of  Williiim  WhiMoii,  p.  .'575.  Compare,  on  the  opi- 
nions held  respectiug  the  Tartars,  Journal  Asiatique,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  vi.  p.  374, 
Paris,  1825. 

I'eignot  (Diet,  des  Livrr*^  voL  iL  p.69.  Fans,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord, 
in  his  history  of  Philip  AugU8tn>»,  assures  his  readers  "que  depuis  que  la 
vraie  crolx  a  etc  prise  par  les  Tares,  les  enfans  n  ont  phis  que  2<>  ou  23  dents, 
an  lien  qu'iis  en  avaient  3()  ou  38  auparavant."  Kven  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  believed  that  the  numl)er  of  teeth  liad  diminished  from  'il  to 
S2,  or  at  most  24.  See  iSprengd^  Jlist.  de  la  Medtciney  vol.  ii.  pp.  4bl,  4b2, 
Ptois.  1815.  Ooliipare  Htdxr  on  the  Matt  Deaths  pp.  31,  32,  in  his  learned 
work,  Epidemics  ot  the  Middle  Apes,  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society. 

^  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scaudiuaviaos.  pork  is  represented  as  the 
principal  food,  ev«n  in  heaven.  8ee  Me^'t  Northern  Anti^uitie*,  p.  105. 
It  waa  the  chief  food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century  :  Ledtcich,  Anti- 
quities of  Ird'ind^  Dublin,  18<J4,  p.  37<i;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at 
an  earlier  period.  Turner's  J/ist.  of  JJngland^  vol.  \t.  22.  In  Fniuce  it 
vias  equally  common,  and  Charlemaj^ue  kept  in  his  forests  immense  droves 
of  pigs.  .^"^'*  i"  J''-ip''if  '/'  A  Loi.f,  in  ^Rut-r<3  d>'  Motttesipiieu^  p.  513.  In  Spain, 
those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  luquisitiuu  as  suspected  Jews.  • 
Uomtk,  Bid.  de  FlnquititioH,  vol.  i.  pp.  269, 442,  440.   Late  in  the  six- 
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that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  from  the  East,  told  their 
countrymen  that  they  had  heen  among  a  people  who, 
like  tlio  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat 
it.    But  the  feelings  of  lively  \Yonder  which  this  intelli- 
gence excited,  were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
the  fact  was  explained.    The  subject  was  taken  up  by 
Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent  historian  during  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  during 
the  Middle  AgesJ®    This  celebrated  writer  informs  us, 
that  the  Mohrnnmcdans  refuse  to  eat  pork  on  account  of 
a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  pro- 
phet.   It  appears  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occa- 
sion, gorged  himself  w^th  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in 
this  disgraceful  condition,  was  seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs. 
The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet,  and  sulTocated  him 
to  death  ;  for  which  reason  his  followers  abominate  pigs, 
and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh. ^    This  striking  fact  _ 
explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohauiiuedaus  and 

ieenth  century,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengd,  Hid,  de  la  MeuUcoif  ,  vol.  iii. 
p.  93 ;  and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  LetteB  are  passionately  fond  of  it. 
Kohl'i  liuMiaj  pp.  386,  387.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find 
thftt  Philip  II.,  when  in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon  ;  of  which  he 
ate  80  much,  a.s  frequently  to  make  himself  very  ill.  See  AmfxtMadat  .\fe»- 
Mieun  de  NoaiUe*  en  AnaUUrre^  vol.  v.  pp.  240,  241,  edit  17G3.  The  am- 
hamdor  writes,  that  Phifip  wm  '^gtmid  mangeur  oultre  memire,**  and  uaed 
to  consume  large  quantities  "dehurd,  dont  il  faict  le  plus  souvent  son  prin- 
cipal repas."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  "  les  Thuringieu3  payaieut  leur  tribut 
en  pores,  la  denr^  la  plus  pr^cieuse  de  leur  pays."  (Euvre*  de  Jfiehdtt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  389. 

Sismondi  {llift.  des  Fmn^u,  vol.  vii.  pp.  .325,  326)  passes  a  liigh 
eulogy  upon  him  ;  and  Mosheim  {Ecdt»iant.  Ifiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  3K1)  sjiys: 
"Among  the  historians  (of  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due 
to  Mathew  Paris  i  %  miter  of  the  highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge 
and  prudence." 

»  MaUhai  Paris  Bittoria  Jfoybr,  p.  368.  He  oonolndes  his  aeoount  hy 
njing,  "Unde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  pne  cirteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et 
abonunabiles."  Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  informatiou  from  a  olerayman, 
«  qnendam  wtgoi  nouinis  eetebrem  prndioatoran.**  p.  300.  AoooMwag  to 
MiUhew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs  not  only  suffocated  Mohammed,  but  ac- 
tually ate  the  greater  part  of  him :  In  maxima  parte  a  porcis  corrosum 
invenerunt."  MoUhcn  Westvioiuist.  Floret  Historiarum,  part  i.  p.  215. 

**  Bjn singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  "believe 
that  a  great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians."  A/u>ujo  Purk** 
Trtiveiji,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is 
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another  fact,  ecjually  striking,  explains  how  it  was  that 
their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  waij  well  known, 
that  Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  be- 
came a  heretic  because  he  failed  in  his  desigu  of  being 
elected  pope.^ 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  in(|iiiRitive ; 
and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  AfterFroissart, 
the  most  celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  certainly  Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name, 
at  least,  most  reader's  are  lamiliar.  This  eminent  man  di- 
rected his  attention,  among  other  matters,  to  the  liistory  of 
Judas,  in  order  to  discover  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  character  of  that  arch-apostate  was  formed.  His 
researches  seem  to  have  been  very  extensive  ;  but  their 
principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an  infant,  was 
deserteel  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island  called 
Scaiioth,  fiom  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adtls,  that  after  Judas 
grew  up,  he,  among  other  enunnities,  slew  his  own  father, 
and  then  married  his  own  mother.^  The  same  writer,  in 
another  part  of  his  history,  mentions  a  fact  interesting  to 
those  who  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Some 

i>eoiiliarl7  anwholflWNne  in  hot  oountnes ;  bat  this  roquiret  eonfinnatioo : 

and  it  is  cortuin,  that  it  is  recommendoil  by  AraV»ian  physicians,  and  is  more 
generallv  eatea  both  in  Asia  aud  in  Africsi  than  is  usually  believed.  Comj). 
Sprtngdf  Hut,  dti  la  Mfdwine^  voL  ii.  p.  323  ;  FbAwv,  Vo^gt  m  t^yricy  voLi. 
p.  449  ;  liuchnnari'B  Journey  through  the  Mmorf,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  57  ; 
RaffUs'  Hist,  of  Jmyi,  vol.  ii.  p.  f)  \  Kllix's  Iii$t.  of  Madnffatcar,  vol.  i.  pp.  201, 
403,  416;  Cool's  Vogage^,  vol.  ii.  p.  20') ;  Humeri  Travels  into  Bokhara^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facta  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologiciilly  and 
Bocially,  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  he  collected  ;  and  I  therefore  add. 
that  the  North- American  Indians  are  said  to  have  "a  diajfust  for  pork." 
Journal  of  the  (hog,  8oeiHg^  toI.  zy.  p.  30 ;  and  that  Dobell  (TVotwb,  vol.  ii. 
p.  200,  svo,  1830)  say!),  "  I  believe  there  18  more  pork  eateu  in  China  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together." 

■*  This  idea,  which  was  a  firromite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Rabbinical  invention.  See  Lrttrfu  d'ui  Putin,  vol.  iii.  p.  127: 
que  Mahomet,  le  faux  pn^)ph(^te,  avait  6t6  cardinal;  et  quoj  par  depit  de 
n*avoir  M  pape,  il  s'^toit  fait  heresiaraue." 

"  See  the  ample  details  in  MattJicei  \Vest$Mmiui,  f2ore$ MtMoriariun,  part  i. 
pp.  86,  87  ;  and  at  p.  88,  "  Judas  matrsm  nam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qudd 
patrem  buurn  occiderat. " 
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questiomi  had  been  raised  as  to  %he  propriety  of  Idssiog 
the  pope's  toe,  and*  even  theologia,Da  had  their  doubts 
touching  so  siugular  a  ceremony.  Bat  this  difficulty  also 
waa  set  at  reat  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who  explains 
the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly  it 
vas  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  <^his  holiaess;  but  that  towards  - 
the  md  of  the  eighth  century,  a  cerdiin  lewd  woman,  in 
making  an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand, 
but  also  pressed  it  The  pope,^hi8  name  was  Leo, — 
seeing  the  danger,  cut  <^  Ms  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the 
contamination  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Since  that 
time,  the  precaution  has  beten  taken  of  Idssing  the  pope's 
toe  instead  of  his  hand ;  and  lest  any  one  should  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures  us  that 
the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  fi?e  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  ejjsted  in  Bome,  and  was  indeed  a 
standing  mirade,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  I^ttaran  ii^ 
•its  original  state,  free  from  corruption.^  And  as  some 
readers  might  wish  to  be  informed  renpecting  the  Lateran 
itself,  where  the  hand  was  kept,  this  also  is  considered  by 
ihe  historian,  in  another  part  of  his  great  wprk,  where  he 
traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero.  For  it  is  said  that  this 
wicked  |torsecutor  of  the  faith,  on  one  occasion,  vomited  a 
frog  covered  with  bloo4»  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own 
progeny,  and  therefore  caqsed  to  be  shut  up  in  a  vault, 
where  it  remained  .hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  kUente  means  hidden,  and  rana  means  a 
frog ;  so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  &ct,  was  built 
where  the  frog  was  found." 

**  TbU  took  place  in  the  vear  798.  MaUhai  Westmonatt^  Floret  Jlisto- 
rimntm,  put  i.  p.  S93.    The  hist(»ruui  thua  oonolades  his  rabitioii :  **  Bt 

statutum  est  nunc  qudd  nuraquam  extuuc  manus  PapD9  ab  offerentiblis 
de08cularetur,  8«d  pes.  Cum  ante  fuerat  coDSuutudo  qu6d  manus,  non 
pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hi^u«  miraculi  memoriam  rcservutur  adhuc  manus 
absotssa  in  thesauro  lateniMiiti,  qasm  dominuui  eostodit  Inoorraptem  ad 
laodem  matris  snvc." 

•*....  Ita  ut  Nero  se  pneru  graviduni  existttuaret  Tandem  dolore 

nimio  vexatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelente  tcmpus  partus,  quia  languore  viz 
anhelitum  habeo  respirandi.  Tunc  ipsum  ad  voinitmu  impotionavuniMt,  et 
ranam  visa  terribileiu,  humoribua  infccUuu,  et  sauguiue  edidit  crueutatam. 
 Uode  et  pen  iUe  dvitetu,  ut  aliqui  dioon^  ubi  tuia  ktiiemt,  latem- 
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It  would  he  easv  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions  ; 
all  of  %vhicli  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  dark- 

i  ness,  or,  as  they  have  heen  well  called,  Ages  of  Faith. 
Those,  indeed,  were  golden  days  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, since  the  credulity  of  men  had  reached  a  height 

1  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long  and  universal 
dominion.  How  the  pros|)ects  of  the  church  were  subse- 
quently darkened,  and  how  tlie  lunnan  reason  began  to 
rebel,  will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction, 
where  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular 
and  sceptical  spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its 
origin.  But,  before  closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  the  opinions 
held  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and,  for  tliis  purpose,  I  will 
select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of  all  others, 
were  the  most  popular,  exerdsed  most  influence,  and  were 
most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  Arthur 
and  Charlemagne  ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dig- 
nitaries of  the  churcli,  and  were  received  with  the  respect 
due  to  their  illustrious  authors.  That  concerning  Charle- 
magne is  callcnl  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  and  purports  to 
be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  a  friend  of 
the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.^  From  some 
passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
was  it'ally  coni])osed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury;^^  but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  in 
these  matters,  and  no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authen- 
ticity. Indeed,  the  name  of  an  archbishop  of  Rheims  was 
sufficient  recommendation ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that 

num  k  laiente  rana,  nomen  accepit."  MaUhcei  Wutmoruut.  parti. p.  9S.  Com- 
pare the  MoouDt  g^\en  by  Roger  of  HoredMi,  of  b  woman  who  Tomfted  two 

toads.  Script,  post  Jiedam,  p.  -i^u  n  v  Tii  the  ^liddle  Ajjcs  there  were  many 
superstitions  respecting  these  auimals,  and  thejr  appear  to  have  been  used  My 
heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.   See  LankuUr**  Memorials  of  Jiay^  p.  197. 

"  Ego  Turpinus  in  valle  Caroli  looo  pnB&to,  Ittante  r^>"  ^ 

De  Vita  Cfimli  Magni,  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 

Turner  {Hutoty  of  England,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2oG-2(;S)  has  attempted  to 
prove  that  it  was  written  by  Calixtus  II. ;  but  his  arguments,  though  in- 
genious and  learned,  arc  not  decisive.  Warton  {Hiat,  JSng,  Poetrjf,  vol.  L 
p.  128)  eaya  it  was  composed  about  1110. 
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in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal  approbation  of  the 
pope  ;^  and  that  VinceDt  de  Beauvais,  one  of  the  most 
celobrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  vahie,  and 
as  being  the  prindpal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
Bugne.^ 

A  ))o<)k  thus  generallj  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such 
competent  judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  ao- 
count,  a  short  notice  of  iA  will  be  useful  for  our  present 
purpose^  as  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  extreme 
slowness  with  which  history  has  imprOTed,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  advanced,  until  fi  esli  life 
was  breathed  intait  hj  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the 
invasion  of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  direct  instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother 
of  St.  John.^  The  apostle,  being  the  cause  of  the  attack, 
adopted  measurea  to  secure  its  success.  When  Charle- 
magne besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made  as  obstinate  re- 
sistance ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the 
invaders,  the  walla  suddenly  fell  te  tlie  ground.^^  After 
Hub,  the  emperor  nipidiy  overran  the  whole  country, 

"  The  pope  "  statuit  historiam  Saucti  Garoli  deecripiam  a  beato  TurpiDo 
Remenrf  Aitmiepiscopo  ene  anthenticMii."'  Ihte  m  TumeTf  toL  vii.  p.  fioo. 

In  his  famous  Speculuru,  **  il  rccomniande  sp^cialement  les  Etudes 
historiques,  dout  il  paralt  que  la  plupart  de  sea  ooatemporaias  m^coauau- 
tti«iit  FutiUti;  mais  lorsqu'il  indique  lea  souroes  oik  il  puisera  ee  genre  dHn- 
ftraction,  o'est  Turpin  qiril  d^signe  oomme  le  principal  historien  de  Charle- 
magne." Htttoirf  Lt'i/frtiirc  (h  fa  Franrr,  vol.  xviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1835,  4to ; 
Bee  aliio  p.  517;  and  on  its  intiueucc  in  iSpaiu,  see  Ticknor's Hi^Uory  of  Spanith 
LUemturey  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

Caroli  .Vagiii  I/wtoria,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  3-5. 
**  "...  Muri  ooUapai  funditus  corruerunt."  Ue  ViUi  Caroli^^.  5.  Ou  this, 
Ciampi,  io  hii  notes  on  Torpiu,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  95):  "Qnesto  &tto 
dclla  presa  di  Pamplona  reso  iiiiiniviglioBo  per  Li  Kuhitauea  caduta  delle 
mura,  a  somigUauza  delle  mura  di  Gerico."  This  reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
stance mtntioned  hj  Monoonys,  who,  on  vi^ting  Oxford  in  1663,  wu  shown 
a  horn  which  was  preserved  in  that  ancient  city,  Itecan^  it  was  said  to  be 
made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  blown 
down ;  "  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leurs  anc^tres  se  servireut  de  pareilles  pour 
abbatre  les  mmalUM  de  JorMo."  Vmiagm  d»  Mumonm.  voU  p.  96,  «4it. 
Ptais,IflW.  ^  r 
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almost  annihilated  the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumer- 
able churches.^^  But,  the  resooroes  of  Satan  are  inex- 
haustible. On  tlie  aide  of  the  enemy,  a  giant  now  ap- 
peared, whose  name  was  Fenacute,and  who  was  descended 
from  Goliath  of  old.*®  This  Fenacnte  was  the  most  for- 
midable opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  encountered. 
His  strengtii  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  his  face 
measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  fonr  cubits  ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charle- 
magne sent  the  most  minent  warriors ;  but  they  were 
easily  discomfited  by  the  giant :  of  whose  prodigious  force 
some  idea  may  be  forined  from  tlic  fact,  that  the  length 
even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.^^  The  Christians  were 
filled  with  consternation.  In  vain  did  more  than  twenty 
chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  returned 
from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  all  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.*^  At  length  the  ce- 
lebrated Orlando  came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  An  obstinate  fight  ensued';  and  the 
Christian,  not  meeting  with  the  success  he  expected,  en- 
gaged his  adversary  in  a  theological  discussion.^  Here 
the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated ;  and  Orlando,  warmed  by 
the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the  giant 
with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Chris- 
tian arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided 
Spain  among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him 
in  effecting  its  conquest.^** 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed 
information  equally  authentic.  Diiferent  accounts  had  been 

*■  De  VUa  Oanlif  oftp.T.]ip.  11, 18;  !■  hmM  "De  eeokgliB  qoM  Owo- 

Ins  fecit." 

**  Gigas  nomine  Ferracutus,  qui  fuit  de  geuere  Qoliat."  JJe  Vila  Caroli, 
p.  39. 

"  Vim  xl.  fortiura  possidehat."  p.  39. 
*^  "  £rat  euim  statura  ejus  quasi  oubitis  xx.,  fitcies  erat  looga  quasi 
unias  otibiti,  et  trnsus  illius  unitu  palmi  mensurati,  et  braehia  et  crura  ^os 
qoatnor  oubitonun  cmnt,  et  dipA       trfliuf  palmis."  p.  40. 


*  Ibid.  p.  52.  Uu  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with 
Turpin,  see  Sumandij  Bid,  de$  Jmmfmt,  roL  r,  pp.  M(B,  087,  038^  voL  ft 
p.  634. 


•  De  Vim  Oiro/i\  p  10. 
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circulated  respecting  this  celebrated  king;^  but  their  com- 
parative value  was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  suhject  attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffrey, 
the  well-known  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth.  This  eminent 
man,  in  a.d.  1147,  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries, 
in  a  work  which  he  called  Histoi-y  of  the  Britons}^  In 
this  l>ook,  ho  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
question  ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to 
the  actions  of  Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  for- 
tunate, inasmuch  as  the  materials  necessary  for  that  part 
of  his  subject  were  collected  ])y  Walter  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and  who,  like  him, 
took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.^^^  The  work 
is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  it  was  one  of  the  most  populai*  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

The  eai  lier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with 
the  l  esult  of  those  researches  wliich  the  Archdeacon  ofMon- 
iHoutli  had  made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  acces- 
sion of  Arthur.  With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  ; 
though  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascer- 
tained that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from 
the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who  became  father  to  Brutus,**** 

The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Hildas  of  ha^•^n}:^  thrown  his  history  "  into 
the  sea."  PalgraveU  Anqlo-iSaxon  t'ommonwedith,  vol.  L  p.  463.  The  iudus- 
trUNM  Sharon  Tamer  (Hi$t.  nf  ErufUmd^  toI.  i.  pp.  888-S95)  baa  ooll^oted 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  respecting  Arthur  ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  courte, 
entertaiiis  no  doubt.  Indeed,  at  p.  282,  he  mves  ob  au  account  of  the  dit- 
Mverj,  in  tba  tw«rifth  eentury,  of  Artbnri  bMjl 

In  Turner's  Hut.  of  Euffland^  vol.  vii.  pp.  260,  270,  it  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  1 12b ;  but  Mr.  Wright  {Biog.  Jirii,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  144)  aeema  to 
MVe  proved  that  the  real  date  is  1 147. 

***  0eoA«7iayB,  "A  Gualtero  Uxinefordeuai  in  multis  historiis  periti^ 
simo  viro  audivit**  (t.  iV/^  Cieoffrey)  **  vili  lioet  stylo,  brevitcr  tamen  pro- 
palabit,  qua;  proelia  inclytus  ille  rex  post  victoriani  istaxn,  in  iiiitnuniam 
revenus,  cum  nepote  suo  comroiserit. Qulfredx  Monunutensis  lli^torut  Jiri' 
tonnm,  lib.  xi.  sec.  i.  p.  2(X>.  And  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, p.  1,  he  sajs,  Walterus  Oxiuefordensis  archidiaconus,  vir  in  oratoria 
Mte  atqiM  in  esotkis  Uiloriie  eniditaa."  Gonpue  MMm  WuimimML 

iflorM  Jlistoruirniiiy  part  L  p.  248. 

>•*  (Mfredi  Hutiariet  BriUmum,  pp.  3,  4. 
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In  those  days,  Eii<?land  was  pijopled  by  giants,  all  of  whom 
were  slain  by  Jii  utus  ;  who,  having  extirpated  the  entire 
race,  built  London,  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  liritain.^^  The 
archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line 
of  kings  who  suc  ceeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  re- 
markable for  their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the 
prodigies  which  occurred  in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the 
government  of  Rivallo,  it  rained  blood  for  three  consecu- 
tive days  and  when  Mm  vidus  was  on  the  throne,  the 
coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-nionster,  which,  hav- 
ing devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length  swallowed 
the  king  himself.^^ 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries ; 
but  in  the  subseipient  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by 
his  friend  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdea- 
cons inform  their  readers,  that  King  Arthur  owed  his 
existence  to  a  magical  contrivance  of  Merlin,  the  oele^ 
brated  wizard  ;  the  particulars  of  which  they  relate  with 
a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character  of. 
the  liistorians,  is  rather  remarkable.^**  The  subsequent 
actions  of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin. 
His  might  nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an 
immense  number  of  Saxons  ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded 
Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at  Paris,  and  made  preparations  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  all  Europe.*^    He  engaged  two 

"Eimt  tunc  iiomen  imoUB  Albion,  ouse  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis 

gigantibus,  inhahitabatur  Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  iuBulam 

^ritauniaui,  sociosqiio  suos  Britones  appellat."  Galf.  Hi«i.  Briionumj  p.  90. 

***  '*In  tempore  ejus  tribas  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguines,  et  moaotp  • 
ram  affluentia ;  quibus  homines  raoriebantur."  Hist.  Brit,  p.  3<). 

*'  Adveuerat  uamque  ex  partibus  liiberaici  mariB  iuauditee  feritatia 
beUuB,  qun  inoolu  maritiniofl  sine  intermiarione  devombat  GamquA  fruuk 
auras  ^08  attiRisset,  accessit  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  conrrroRsus  est. 
At  oam  omnia  tela  sua  in  illam  in  vanum  coDSumpsisset,  aoceleravit  mon- 
■tmm  illtid,  et  apertis  fimcibai  ipeiim  velut  pieckmlum  deromnt."  HUt, 
BriL  p.  fil. 

***  The  particulara  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Galf,  Ilitt.  Brit.  pp.  161, 15S. 
For  information  respecting  Merlin,  see  also  MaitMri  WutnumoA  Fktm  JETif- 
ton'arum,  part  i.  pp.  \('A,  l(j2 ;  and  NautU^  Apologiepowr U§  Cfftmdt Mmmet, 
pp.  308,  3(>9,  31b,  319,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

Jlist.  BntOMm,  pp.  167-170 ;  a  brilUaut  chapter. 
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giants  ill  single  combat,  and  killed  them  both.  One  of 
these  giants,  who  inhabited  tlie  Mdimt  of  8t.  Michael,  was 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all  the 
soldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  ho  took  prisoners, 
in  order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.^^  But 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur  ;  as  also  did 
another  giant,  named  Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  formi<lable.  For  Ritho,  not  content  with  warring 
on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually  clothed  himself  in 
furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards  of  the  kiogs 
he  had  killed.^*' 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of 
history,  were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  that,  too,  not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  digni- 
taiies  of  the  church.  Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by 
which  the  success  of  the  work  might  be  ensured.  Its 
vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I.;  and  it  was  considered 
so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature,  that 
its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, 
— a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in 
investigating  the  annals  of  English  history."^  A  book 
thus  stamped  with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is 
surely  no  bad  measure  of  the  age  in  which  it  wiis  ad- 
mired. Indeed,  the  feeling  was  so  universal,  that,  during 
several  centuries,  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  accuracy  J      A  Latiu 

**  '*  Sedefc  plaret  otpiebftt  quM  tMnifiTM  dAvombtl.'*  But,  Brii,  p.  181. 

!••  «<  jjic  nainqiie  ex  barbia  regum  cjuos  pereroerat,  feccrat  sibi  pcllcfl,  et 
maodaverat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  ezooriaret,  at<iuc  excoriatam 
^  ^ngeret :  ut  quflinadaioditm  ipte  oSeritpnaeimt  regibus,  ita  quoque  in 
igitt  oeteni  barbii  igma.  saperponeret.**  Oalf.  JHm.  Brit.  p.  184. 

iifl  n  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured 
its  author  the  bishoprio  of  St.  Asaph."  Life  of  (Jeoffrejf  of  Monmouth,  in 
Wr^At'i  Bioff,  Brit,  Lit.  vol.  IL  p.  144,  Sto,  1848.  AooordiDg  to  the  Wobh 
miters,  he  was  Bishop  of  LbnauT.  See  SUflmi*  LUtraUm  aftU  K]fmr$, 

8to,  1S49,  p.  323. 

">  Mr.  Wright  {Bi4M.  Brit,  Lit.  vol.  ii  p.  146)  sajrs :  '*  Withiu  a  oenturv 
after  tto  fint  poUioa^on,  it  traa  geoeniUy  adopted  hy  writerc  en  Bnglin 

history ;  and  during  several  ccTituries,  only  one  or  two  rare  iiifltnncefl  occur 
of  penoiM  who  ventured  to  speak  against  its  veracity. '   And  tiir  Ueury 
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abridgment  f)f  it  was  published  bj  the  well-known  liis- 
torian,  Alfred  of  Beverley  and,  in  order  that  it  nii«2:ht 
bo  nio?*e  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layanion,"*^  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Oaiinar, 
and  afterwards  by  Wace;'^"*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxi- 
ous that  the  important  tniths  it  contained  should  be  dif- 
fused as  widely  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens 
have  not  Ix'en  taken  at  random,  but  have  been  selected 
from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated  authors  ;  and  as  such 
present  a  very  favourable  type  ofthe  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  ce?ituries,  there  ap}>eared,  for  the  first  time,  faint 
signs  of  an  aj)j>roaching  change  but  this  impr(»vement 
was  not  verj  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

Ellis  savs  of  Polydore  \ergi\y  who  wrote  early  in  the  ^ixtetuth  centoxy, 
"  For  the  repudiatioii  of  woftey  of  MoDmouUi'a  bittory.  Polydore  Yei|^ 
WtM  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such  were  tlie  preju- 
dkee  of  the  time."  Fo/ydore  Vergd'a  Ef%gli»h  Hut.  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit.  KUia, 
1846,  4to.  See  aJto,  on  its  popularity,  Lappenberp'*  Hist,  ofthe  Ai»glo-Saxon 
Kituj.*,  vol.  i.  p.  I(t2.  In  tlu  "Titceiith  century,  which  was  the  first 
eoeptical  ceutury  in  Kuropc,  ineu  bt^u  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  mattera  ; 
ama  Boyle,  for  example,  clanei  tocetber  '*  tne  fidnaknu  laboart  of  Heroiik% 
and  exploits  of  Arthur  of  Britain.    Iif»/lf\<  WorLs^  vol.  iv.  p.  42r). 

Wrigfu'$  Biog.  Brit,  LU.  Tol.  ii.  p.  156  j  Tumer'g  lliat.  of  £fUfUmi, 
yol.  Tii.  p.  282. 

According  to  Mr.  Wright  (Biog.  Brii.  vol.  ii.  p.  430X  it  w;i8  trana- 
lated  tlirough  the  medium  of  Wjice.  Btit  it  would  ho  moi-o  correct  to  say, 
that  Layamuu  luade  the  absurdities  of  Geoffrey  the  buiiij$  of  his  work,  rather 
than  translated  them;  for  he  amplifies  1.5,(X>0  lines  of  Waoe'a  BnU  into 
32,000  (if  his  own  jargon.  See  »Vir  }f'idihnx  Prff'icf  to  I^  >/nmon«  lirittf 
8vo,  1S47,  vol.,i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layanou's^  by  the  pubKoaition  of 
which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  au  important  contrihutioii  towards 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  fiur,  however,  as  Xavb- 
mon  is  oonoemed,  we  oan  only  oontemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  wbleh 
be  was  considered  an  ornament. 

"«  Wright'a  Biog,  Brit.  Lit.  vol  ii.  pp.  151,  2U7  ;  Hallam't  LitenUure  of 
Bwmpty  yvi.  i.  p.  89. 

"*  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  since  he  is  the  first  who 
took  a  secular  view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historiaris  Winir  essentially 
theological.  In  SjMiin,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  poli- 
tical spirit  beginning  to  appear  among  historians.  See  the  remarirs  OH 
Ayala,  in  Ticknor't  Hud.  of  Spanish  Lit.  vol.  i.  pp.  ifjr),  166 ;  where,  however, 
Mr.  Tickuor  represents  Froiasart  as  more  unworldly  than  he  really  was. 
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or  even  early  in  the  seventeenth.    The  principal  steps  of 
this  interesting  movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part  ^ 
of  the  Introduction,  when  I  shall  show,  that  althonc:!!  in 
the  seventeenth  ceiitury  the  progress  was  unmistakeable, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  V;- 
history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
when  the  subject  was  studied,  fii-st  by  the  great  French 
thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotcli,  and,  some 
years  later,  by  the  Germans.    This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  1  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual  , 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the  i*^^* 
social  relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
But,  without  anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  tliis  volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only 
was  no  history  written  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  tliat  the  state  of  society  was  such  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.    The  knowledge  of 
Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.    For  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  hi.storians 
were  caused  by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.    The  average 
intellect  of  njen  is  probably  always  the  same ;  but  the  /■ 
pressure  exercised  on  them  by  society  is  constantly  vary-  , 
ing.    It  was,  therefore,  the  general  condition  of  sncir^ty, 
which,  in  former  days,  coTnT)elled  even  the  ablest  writers 
to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.    Until  that  co?i- 
dition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossible, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  wliat  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied 
by  men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Maccliiavelli  and  Bodin, 
they  could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as 
a  veliicle  for  politic/d  speculations;  and  in  none  of  their 
works  do  we  find  the  least  attempt  to  rise  to  generali- 
zations lai'ge  enough  to  inclu<ie  all  the  social  phenomena. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines,  who,  though  inferior 
to  Maccliiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer  of  no  ordinary 
acuteuess,  aiid  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  iu  his 
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estimation  of  particulai-  cliaiacter-s.  But  this  was  due  to 
his  own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made 
him  superstitious,  and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history, 
miserably  shortsighted.  His  shortsightedness  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  that  great  intellec- 
tual movement,  which,  in  his  own  time,  was  rapidly  over- 
throwing the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but 
to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his  attention  for 
those  trivial  j)olitical  intrigues  in  the  relation  of  which  he 
believed  history  to  consist.^ As  to  his  superstition,  it 
would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that;  since  no 
man  could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having 
his  mind  enfeebled  by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may, 
however,  be  observ^ed,  that  tlu>ugh  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and  had,  there- 
fore, the  fullest  opportunity  of  seeing  how  enterprises  of 
the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined,  merely  by  the 
incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on  all  im- 
portant occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  that  this  eniim  iit  politician,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  as- 
serts that  l)attles  are  lost,  not  because  the  array  is  ill  sup- 
plied, nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  be- 
cause the  general  is  incompetent;  but  because  the  people 
or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to  punish 
them.  For,  says  Coraines,  war  is  a  great  mystery;  and 
being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
^nshes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other.^^'    Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 

tM  On  this,  AraoU  mjB,  tnlf  enough,  "  Comines's  l^remuirs  arc  striking 
from  their  perfect  unconsciousiieps  :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  hp«  n 
already  sounded,  yet  Comines  has  uu  other  iiotiotis  tlmu  such  as  they  had 
(ended  to  foster;  he  describes  their  events,  their  charaotera,  their  relations, 
as  if  they  were  to  continue  for  centxiries."  Arnold' » Lectnrf*  on  Modem  Hi»- 
tori/f  p.  1 18.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  whenever  Oomiues  has  occasion  to 
mentioii  the  lower  ofauies,  which  b  Tny  rarely  the  ceeiL  he  ipedw  of  them 
with  ^rcat  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances  inJAmotraf  diPkiUppe 
iU  Cviiiiiie.<,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is    un  des  aocomplissemeDS  des  oeuvres 
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state,  solely  by  divine  disposition  ;  and  they  never  would 
happen,  except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become 
prosperous,  forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity 
proceeded.^** 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch 
of  theology,"^  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  of  one,  too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of 
public  life.  When  views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not 
by  a  monk  in  his  cloister,  but  by  a  distinguished  states- 
man, well  versed  in  public  affairs,  we  may  easily  imagine 
what  was  the  average  intellectual  condition  of  those  who 
were  eTerj  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that 
from  them  notmng  could  be  expected ;  and  that  many  steps 
had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge  from  the 
superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through  those 
grierous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress.^ 

But^  though  much  remained  to  be  done^  there  can  be 

Sue  Bicu  a  ooinmcnc6e8  aucunes  fois  par  petitea  mouvetez  et  occasions,  et  cn 
ounant  la  victoire  aucunes  fois  k  Tuu,  et  aucunes  fois  h,  I'autre :  et  est  cecy 
mysUre  si  ^nd,  que  les  rojanmeB  et  grandea  setgneorifis'en  pminent  au- 
cunes foi.H  hii8  et  d^soIatioDS,  et  les  autres  accroissement,  et  conniunceincut 
de  r^^uer."  Mem,  de  Oominei,  vol*  i.  pp.  361,  36i.  Respecting  the  wanton 
invasion  of  lialy,  he  nyB,  that  tlie  expraition  i^gfat  have  been  easily  ruined 
if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells  or  the  food  :  roais  lis  n*y 
eaieent  point  failly,  s'lls  y  eussent  voulu  essayer ;  mais  il  est  de  croire  ^ue 
noetre  aauveur  et  r6dempteur  J^sus-Christ  lour  ostoit  leur  vouloir."  vol.  lii. 
p.  164.  So,  he  adds,  p.  ISA,  "pour  couclure  Tarticle,  semble  (jue  nostre 
seigneur  J^sus-Clirist  ait  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  e8t6  at- 
tribu^  k  luy."  Compare  the  iMlituUt  of  Tinumrf  p.  7  ;  an  instructive  com- 
binatioR  of  superstition  and  ferocity. 

"•  "  Mais  mon  advis  est  que  cela  ne  so  fait  que  par  disposition  diNine ; 
car  quaud  les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est^  en  srande  prosp^ritd  ou  richesses, 
et  ib  ont  mesoonnoiMmee  dont  prooMe  telTe  grace,  Dien  lenr  dresse  nn 
ennemi  ou  cnueinie,  dont  nul  ne  se  douton  it,  coninie  vous  pouvez  voir  par 
les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce  que  puis  peu  d'aun6e8  en  avea  veu  en 
cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  niaison  de  Bourgogne  et  autres  Henx  que  aves 
ven  et  voyez  tous  les  jours."  Mim.  de  Coinings,  vol.  i.  pp.  388,  369.  See  also 
his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179  ;  and  in  partioular,  his 
extraordinary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

Dr.  Luigard  {Hi§t.  of  Enaland,  vol.  i.  p.  367)  says,  **  From  the  doc- 
trine of  a  superintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  bad  drawn  a 
rash  but  very  convenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  tlie  I>iviue 
will,  and  tluit,  of  eoorse,  to  Mrist  a  viotorions  competitor,  is  to  resist  the 
judgment  of  heaven  see  also  p.  114.  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  uni- 
versal opinion  is  the  ezpreision,  which  is  gradually  faliiug  into  disuse^  of 
**  app^iug  to  the  Ck>d  of  BuMIm.** 
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no  doubt  that  the  movement  onward  was  uointerrupted, 
and  that»  even  while  Comines  was  writing,  there  were  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still, 
thej  were  only  indications  of  what  was  approaching ;  and 
about  a  hundred  years  elapsed,  after  his  death,  before  the 
progress  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of  its  results.  For, 
though  the  Protestant  Beformation  was  a  consequence  of 
this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to  it,  by 
encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them 
from  subjects  in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  the  general  purposes  of  civilisatipn.  Hence  we 
find,  that  little  was  really  accomplished  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour  began  to  subside  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  that 
purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and  Descartes 
*were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.^^  This 
epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe ;  just  as 
from  the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  re- 
generation. But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  credulity  was  still  universal,  since  it  affected 
not  merely  the  loweeib  and  most  ignorant  dasses,  but  even 
those  who  were  best  educated.  Of  this  innumerable  proofs 
might  be  given ;  though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  particularly 
striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and  from 

See  Guizot,  CivilUation  en  Europe^  p.  166 ;  the  best  pamgc  iu  that 
able,  but  rather  uue<:|ual  work  :     Parcourez  Thistoire  du     ui  zvi*  aikile; 
c'est  la  th6ologio  qui  possj-do  et  dirige  I'esprit  humaiu ;  toutes  los  opin- 
ious  Bout  euipruiutes  de  th6ulogie  ;  les  questiuag  philoaophiciues,  pviiiitjues, 
V       historiques,  Mmt  toajonn  oonsid6r^  sons  un  point  de  vue  thfologique. 
jf         L'^gliao  est  telk'nunt  pouvenviue  dans  I'ordre  intelloctml,  que  lueiue  les 
scieuces  niath^iuatiuues  et  physiques  sont  teuucs  de  se  souuiuttre  k  ses  doo- 
trines.   L'espHt  tbeologiqne  eit  en  quelque  sort  le  aang  qui  a  ooul6  darn  les 
veincs  du  inonde  europ6en  jusquli  Bacon  et  Descartes.    Pour  la  premiere 
fois,  Bacon  eu  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  France,  out  jet6  Pintclligencc  hors 
J   des  voies  de  la  theologia."    A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what 
j  would  have  been  the  effect  produced  uy  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of 
;   living  in  the  sevtntieiith  century,  they  had  lived  \n  the  seventh  l  Would 
their  philosophy  have  beeu  equally  secular ;  or,  being  equally  secular,  would 
it  have  been  equallj  niocenfiil  t 
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the  influenoe  they  ezensiaed  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed little  liable  to  similar  deliisioiis. 

At  tiie  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
oentory,  Stoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  pro- 
fessor of  *  mathematics  at  Tabiogen.  This  eminent  man 
rendered  great  services  to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  pointed  out  the  way  of  remedying  the  errors  in 
the  Julian  calendar,  according  to  which  time  was  then 
computed.^^  But  neither  his  abiUties  nor  his  knowledge 
could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age.  In  1524, 
he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had 
ascertained  the  remarkable  fiiot,  that  in  that  same  year 
the  world  would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This 
announcement,  made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and 
made,  too,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  caused  a  lively 
and  univerBal  alarm.^  News  of  the  approaching  event 
was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who  had  houses 
by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them;^  while  others, 
perceiving  that 'such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that, 
88  a  preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  ap- 
point inspectors  to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those 
places  which,  being  least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood, 
woukl  be  most  likely  to  afford  a  shelter.  That  this  should 
be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  imperial  general,  who  was 
then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose  desire  a  work 
was  written  recommending  it^   But  the  minds  of  men 

">  Compare  Biog,  Uniw,  voL  zliiL  p.  677,  with  JfoaiAM^a,  JUid,  de§  Ma' 
t/iimatuntet.  vol.  i.  p.  G78. 

»■  Nftud^  menooiia,  that  in  Pranoe  it  dtore  vamj  pwaou  almost  mad : 

In  Qallia  |)aruin  afiiit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  iion  panOOS  periouU  IMtu 
(diluvium)  adegtirit."  Ba^,  in  voce  SloJUriu,  uoto  B. 

**  Nam  Petroa  Cirvellna  Hispanomm  omnium  mii  temporia  dookiMimni, 

cam  iheol<^i«;,  in  almo  Cumpluteiisi  gjrmiiaiiio,  lectoi-is  miuierc  fungcre- 
tiir,  et  ven>  multos,  ut  ipeemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  tinitimos  populos,  jam 
stupidu  meiu  pcrculsos,  dumicilia  ac  aedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  ptwdia,  supel- 
lectilcm,  bonaque  omnia,  contra  juatom  valonm  tub  aelknie  distrahere,  ao 
alia  loca  vel  altitudine,  vd  siccitate  mafris  secura  roquircro,  mi  officii  esfe 
putavit,  in  publica  ilia  cuusteruatioue,  (^uam  Ut:  uihilu  tsxcitare  persuasuiu 
non  habebaft,"  *e.  Ba^,  note  »•  Ibid. 
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were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan  ;  and  besides, 
as  the  heijjht  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  imj>ossible 
to  say  whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar 
schemes,  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet 
been  contrived  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  meet  the  evil. 
To  enumerate  the  diflerent  j)roposals  whic^li  were  made 
and  rejected,  w^ould  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  proposal  is, 
however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  eftect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of 
the  age.  An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was 
then  professor  of  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
revolved  in  his  own  mind  various  expedients  by  which 
this  universal  disaster  might  be  mitigated.  At  length  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to  imitate  the 
course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had  adopted 
with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of 
Toulouse  lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope 
that  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be 
preserved,  to  continue  their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth, 
after  the  waters  should  have  subsided,  and  the  land  agaia 
become  dry.'^^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  j)assed  away, 
there  happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time 
allurded  occupation  to  the  most  celebiated  men  in  one 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  terrible  excitement  was  causetl  l>y  a 
report  that  a  golden  tooth  had  appeared  in  the  jaw  of 
a  child  born  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on  beinc:  investi- 
gated,  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  impossible 
to  conceal  it  from  the  public ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a 
mysterious  omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  im  to  what 

In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  r(  tukr  may  refer  to  TJiVjqr, 
Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  88,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  283,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  ^77,  .■)78  ;  S))rrnq>L  Hist, 
de  la  Medeciiify  vol.  iii.  p.  251;  Deltimbrf,  Hint.  </<•  V A»tronvinie  du  JJoym 
Aqf,  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p.  376;  Montuefa^  Hist,  dts  Mat/t(matiquu,  v6L  i. 
p.  t)22 ;  Diet.  PhUo»opLf  artide  AttnlogU,  in  (Ewow  de  Voltaire,  vol  zzxvii. 

pp.  148,  149. 
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this  new  thing  might  mean.  Its  real  import  was  first 
unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst  In  1595,  this  eminent  })h  Ysician 
.published  the  result  of  his  researches,  by  which  it  a|){)car.s 
that,  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  sun  was  in  conjunction  ^ 
with  Saturn,  at  the  mgn  Aries.  The  event,  therefore, 
though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming.  The 
golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
the  emperor  would  driye  the  Turks  from  Christendom, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for 
thousands  of  years.  And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly 
alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well-known  second  chapteri  . 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue  with  a  golden  V 

'*  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou :  see  his 
IfiH.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  pp.  f!34,  fi  i/i.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  rave 
rise,  compare  I/ixt.  de*  Oradf*y  chap.  iv.  iu  (ICuor''*  d9  FtmiglMii^  vol.  ii* 
pp.  2 1 9,  220,  ed .  Paris,  1  TCt ; ;  Sprengtl,  MitU  de  la  Mideeim,  voL  iiL  pp.  247- 
249 ;  Jiiog-  Univ.  voL  xx.  p.  679. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OUTUKE  or  THIS  HiSTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  INTELLECT  FROM  THE  MiDDLB  OP 

THE  Sixteenth  to  thb  Evd  or  the  Eigbtxjexth  Cxhttot. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinaiy  reader,  living  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  nnderstaod,  that  only  three 
hundred  years  before  he  was  bom,  the  public  mind  was  in 
the  benighted  state  discloeed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  understand  that  the 
darkness  was  shared  not  mer^y  by  men  of  an  average 
education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability,  men  in 
every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indis- 
putable; he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought 
forward,  and  admit  that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  al:^ut 
them ;  but  even  then  he  will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that 
there  ever  was  a  slate  of  society  in  which  such  miserable 
absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober  and  important  truths, . 
and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  gene- 
ral stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examinadon  wiU  do  much  to  dis- 
sipate this  natural  astonishment  In  point  of  fact,  so 
far  from  wondering  that  such  things  were  believed,  the 
wonder  would  have  been  if  they  were  rejected.  For  in 
those  tiroes,  as  in  all  others,  every  thing  was  of  a  piece. 
Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in  all  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, on  every  subject, — ^in  science,  in  religion,  in  legisla- 
tion,— the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesitet- 
ing  credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely 
will  this  fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man 
arose,  who  had  his  doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief; 
who  whispered  a  suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  giants 
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thirty  feet  liigli,  of  dragons  w  ith  wings,  and  of  armies  fl}'- 
ing  through  tlie  air  ;  who  thought  that  astrolugy  might 
be  a  cheat,  and  necronmncy  a  bubble ;  and  who  even  went 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  projjriety  of 
drowning  eveiy  witch  and  burning  every  Iieretic.  A  few 
such  men  there  undcjubtedly  were ;  hut  they  were  despised 
as  mere  theorists,  idle  vision.arit's,  who,  unacquainted  with 
the  practice  of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason 
to  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society 
in  which  they  were  born,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  make  any  permanent  impression.  Indeed,  they 
had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and  provide  for 
their  own  security;  for,  imtil  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  country  in  w  liich  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts 
respecting  the  belief  of  his  conteiiqxirai  ies. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was 
impossiblc.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  a<ivance  of 
civilization  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
human  intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  ac(|ui- 
sitions  are  diffused.  But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  own  knowledge,  will  never  attempt  to  increase 
it.  Men  who  are  peifectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
their  opinions,  will  never  take  the  pains  of  examining  the 
basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They  look  always  with 
wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  contrary  to  those 
which  thev  inherited  from  their  fathers:  and  while  thev 
arc  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  inq)ossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone 
conclusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  althougli  the  acquisition  of 
fresh  knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step 
in  social  progress,  such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded 
by  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  therefoi-e  by  a  spirit  of  doubt: 
because  without  doubt  there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  X 
without  intpiirv  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  For  know- 
ledge is.  not  an  inert  an<l  ))as>ive  principle,  which  comes 
to  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  it  must  be  sought  be- 
fore it  can  be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  jgreat  labour  and 
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therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for 
subjects  respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  con- 
tent They  who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  ueyer  look 
for  the  light.  If  on  any  point  we  baTe  attained  to  cer- 
tainty, we  make  no  further  inquiry  on  that  point;  because 
inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  The 
doubt  must  intenrene,  before  the  investigation  can  begin. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as  the  originator^ 
or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all  pro;>;ress. 
Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which  is 
an  abomination  to  the  ignorant;  because  it  disturbs  their 
lazy  and  complacent  minds;  because  it  troubles  their 
cherished  fluperatitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  fhe 
fiitigue  of  inquiry;  and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish 
understandings  to  ask  if  things  are  as  they  are  commonly 
supposed,  and  if  all  is  really  true  which  they  from  their 
childbeod  have  been  taught  to  believe. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepti- 
cism, the  more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it 
has  played  in  the  progress  of  European  civilization.  To 
state  in  general  terms,  what  in  this  Introduction  will  be 
fully  proved,  it  may  be  said,  thai  to  scepticism  we  owe 
that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries^ 
has  ^adually  encroached. on  every  possible  subject;  has 
reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged 
classes,  and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation; 
has  chastised  the  despotism  of  princes;  has  restrained  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles;  and  has  even  diminished  the 
prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word,  it  is  this  which  has 
remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the  olden  time: 
errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confiding; 
in  science  too  credulous;  in  religion  too  intolerant 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected, 
may  perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  laige  in- 
vestigations are  not  familiar*  The  importance,  however, 
of  the  principle  at  issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this 
Introduction  to  verify  it  by  an  examination  of  all  the  pro- 
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mincnt  forms  of  European  civilization.    Such  an  inquiry 
will  lead  to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that  no  single  fact 
has  so  extensively  affected  the  different  nations  as  the 
duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion,  of  their 
scepticism.    In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  hnpiisi- 
tion,  has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sce|)tical 
writers,  and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the 
promulgation  of  sceptical  opinions.^    By  this  means  the 
spirit  of  doubt  being  quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  \/ 
centuries  remained  almost  stationary ;  and  civilization, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has  also  been  stationary. 
But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly  ap- 
peared, and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results 
arc  altogether  different  ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being 
encouraged,  there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive 
knowledije  to  which  these  two  great  nations  owe  their 
prosperity.    In  the  l  emaining  part  of  this  volume,  1  shall 
trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in  France  and  England, 
and  examine  the  different  forms  under  which  it  has  ap- 
peared, and  the  way  in  which  those  forms  have  affected 
the  national  interests.    In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England  ;  because,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed 
more  normal  than  that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  deficiencies,  it  approaches  the 
natural  type  more  closely  than  its  great  neighbour  has 
been  able  to  do.     But  as  the  fullest  detiiils  n>specting 
English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  I  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely 
a  single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history 
simply  in  reference  to  the  immediate  coQse(^uences  of  Ihe 

*  On  the  influence  of  ihe  French  literature,  which,  late  in  ihe  eighteenth 
century,  crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  church,  aud  diffused  a  coiipiderable 
•moaiit  of  s;:epticiHiu  aiiioiig  the  most  educated  dasees,  compare  LLorentf^ 
HUL  de  I  /wfHisition,  vol.  i.  p.  388,  voL  ti.  ^  643,  vul.  pp.  98,  99,  102, 
14M  ;  DMido'g  Ldlert  from  SfMun,  pp.  ll.'j,  119,  120,  133,  231,  232  ;  Lord 
IloilanWs  Foniga  lUtniHuceiuxSf  edit.  1650,  p.  70  ;  iiouthe/*  UiA.  JStxtzilf 
vol.  iii.  p.  007;  sod  an  imperfect  etatement  of  the  nme  fret  in  Ali9on*9 
Hut.  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  p.  8.  \\\  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonics,  compare 
MumboUU,  Svuv»  Etpagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  618,  with  Ward  $  Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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sceptical  iiioveinent  ;  reservini;  for  a  future  occasion  those 
subsidiary  matters  whicli,  thouirli  less  comprehensive,  are' 
still  of  ^reat  value.  And  as  the  ii^rowth  of  religious  tole- 
ration is  undoubtedly  the  most  im[)ort<int  of  all,  T  will, 
in  the  first  i)lace,  stale  tlie  circumstances  under  which  it 
.'ippi'.ired  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  I  will 
tiieii  ptnnt  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed, were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  imleed 
merely  tbe  same  principles  actiug  iu  diii'ereut  direc- 
tious. 

A  careful  studv  of  the  history  of  reliirious  toleration 
will  ])rove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has 
^  \  been  adopted,  it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the 
j  authority  of  the  secular  classes.^  At  the  present  day,  it 
is  still  unknown  to  those  nations  among  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical })ower  is  stronger  than  the  temporal  power  :  and 
as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was  the  geneial  condition, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  history  of  Europe, 
we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and  benevolent 
un  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne  of  England,  our  cotintry  was  about  e(jually 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds  ;  and  the  queen,  with 
remarkable  ability,  contrived  duiing  some  time  so  to  bal- 
ance the  rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  deci.sivo 
preponderance.  This  was  the  first  instance  which  had 
been  seen  in  Europe  of  a  government  successfully  carr  ied 
on  without  the  active  participation  of  the  spiritual  autho- 
rity :  and  the  conse<iuence  was,  that  for  several  years  the 
principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  imjierfectly  un- 
derstood, was  pushed  to  au  extent  which  is  tiiily  surpris- 

*  Ncnrly  two  hundred  years  Kgo,  Rir  William  Temple  observed,  that  in 
Holland  till-  ckrpy  pon««ef«8ed  less  pctwer  than  in  <»thor  cfiuntries ;  aud  that, 
V  therefore,  tlieru  existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  Ob*rrt\Uion9  upon 
tk«  United  Prwmeet^  in  TemfU*  IVSwis,  toI.  i.  pp.  157>lfl8.  About  seventy 
years  later,  the  same  inference  was  drawn  hy  another  acute  olwerver,  Le 
Jilanc,  who,  after  meutiouiuK  the  liberality  which  the  different  sects  dis- 
played toinuds  e«Bh  other  in  Holland,  adds,  '*  La  fcrande  rmlton  d^ine  har- 
monie  si  parfuitc  est  que  tout  p'y  re  Ic  par  le«  sectiliers  de  cliacune  de  ces 
religions,  et  qu'on  souffriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  z^le  iinprudent 
pourroit  d^truire  cetfee  henrenae  eorrespondanee.*'  Le  JUanCf  Lettret  tttm 
Francaii^  vol.  i.  p.  73.  I  merely  give  theee  as  illvatrations  <tf  an  important 
prinaple,  wbioh  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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ing  for  so  haiharous  an  age.^  Unhappily,  after  a  time, 
various  circunibtances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper 
place,  in<luced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she, 
even  with  all  her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
coiinti'y  was  as  yet  hardly  ripe.  But  although  slie  now 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify  their  hatred  against  the 
Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  scenes 
which  followed,  one  circurastaoce  very  worthy  of  remark. 
Although  many  persons  were  most  unquestionably  exe- 
cuted merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured  to  state 
their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.*  The  most 
barbarous  jninishments  were  inflicted  upon  tliem  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  re- 
nouncing cei  tain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurioua 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.^  It  is  true,  that  many  of  these 
pi'inciples  were  such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without 
at  the  same  time  abandoning  his  religion,  of  w  hich  they 
formed  an  essential  pait.    But  the  mere  fact  that  the, 

*  "  In  the  fint  deven  ymn  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was 
prosecuted  oapitallyfor  religion."  iV«t/V  IJi^t  of  the  Puriunu^  voL  i.  p.  444| 
tad  the  wime  remark  in  CiUirr'n  Ecdes.  lliM.  vol.  vii  p.  252,  edit.  iH4(). 

*  Without  quoting  the  iiupucient  defeuce  which  (Jhiet- Justice  Popham 
made,  iu  1(>(16,  for  we  faerharous  treatment  of  the  Catholics  {CampbdV9 
ChifJ  ,/iuitio't,  vol.  i.  p.  22.'>),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  iniinediate 
Buooeesors  of  £lizal>eth.  James  1.  says:  The  trewth  is,  according  to  my  • 
owiMB  knowledge,  the  bte  qneeue  of  fiunoue  memory  never  puni^ied  any 
Papist  for  religion."  ^VorLs  of  King  Jamea^  London,  lOKl,  folio,  p,  25£ 
And  Charles  I.  gays :  I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  my 
father  did  ever  avow  thai  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely  for 
religion."  Pari.  lliM.  vol.  ii.  p,  713. 

*  This  was  the  defnicc  set  up  in  15H3,  in  a  work  called  The  Ex^mtion  of 
Ju4tiu  in  Eu(flandy  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  iSee  HtMam't  Comt.  Ilist» 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  147 ;  and  Somen  Tracts,  vol  i.  pp.  189-208 :  a  number 
of  persons  whom  they  term  as  martyrs,"  p.  195  ;  and  at  p.  202,  the  writer 
attacks  those  who  have  entitled  certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  he 
martyrs  for  religion.  **  In  the  same  way,  the  opponents  of  Cafth<^  Snwa- 
cipution  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  t!u-  old  theo* 
logical  ground,  and  to  defend  the  persecutiou  of  the  Catholics  rather  laj 
political  arguments  than  by  religious  ouoi.  Lord  BIdott,  who  WM  by  ftr  the 
most  iufluen  iai  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  siwech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1810,  that  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant 
to  guard,  not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  agiiinst 
the  political  dangers  of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy.'* 
Twia^'g  Life  of  EldoUy  vol.  i.  p.  435  ;  see  also  pp.  4KI,  .Ool,  tul-TM).  Com* 
pare  Alison's  Jiitt.  vol.  vi.  pp.  37tt  seq.,  a  summary  of  the  debate  iu  . 
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spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to  sucli  a  subterfuge, 
showed  that  a  great  |>n»gress  had  been  made  by  the  age. 
A  most  importiint  point,  indeed,  was  gained  wlien  the 
bigot  bocame  a  hypocrite  ;  and  when  th  '  cK  rgy.  though 
wilhng  to  burn  men  for  the  good  of  theii-  souls,  were 
j  obliged  to  justify  tlieir  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations 
/  of  a  more  tempoi  al,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  im- 
j  portant  character.'' 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then 
taking  i)lace,  is  found  in  the  two  most  impoitant  theo- 
logical works  which  appeared  in  England  dui  ing  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  PolHy  was  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,'  and  is  still 
considered  one  of  tlie  greatest  bulwarks  of  our  national 
church.  If  we  compare  this  woi  k  with  Jewel's  Apolof/i/ 
for  the  Church  of  Etnjland,  which  was  written  thirty  yeai-s 
before  it,^  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  ditterent 
methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of 
them  were  familiar  with  the  liible,  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Councils.  Both  of  them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object 
of  dcfeuding  the  Church  of  England;  and  both  of  them 

*  Mr.  Sewell  seerat  to  ha^  thii  ohange  in  view  in  hit  ChrUHan  PcUtici^ 

8vo,  1844,  p.  277.  Compare  Colfrulge*^  note  in  Soutkeyg  Life  of  Wedey^yiA*U 
•  p.  270.  An  able  writer  says  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  eeveuteenth 
oentury,  the  Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents  :  ' '  This  is 
the  stale  pretence  of  the  dergf  in  itU  oountriet,  after  tliey  have  solicited 
the  govenimeut  to  make  penal  laws  against  thoso  they  call  heretics  or 
MUsmaticks,  ami  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a  vigorous  execution,  then 
ihejr  liiy  all  the  odium  on  the  civil  power;  for  whoin  they  have  no  excuse 
to  allepp,  hut  that  «uch  men  sijffered,  not  for  rdi^rioTi.  but  for  dipobcdienoe 
to  the  laws."  Homer*  TracU,  vol.  xii.  p.  6qq  also  ISuOer'*  Mem.  of  tkt 

Catholiet,  vol.  i.  p.  380,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  44-46. 

'  The  first  four  books,  which  ai  e  in  every  point  of  view  4be  most  im- 
^rUnt,  were  published  in  1584.  H'aiton*  life  of  Hooker,  in  Wordjtworth' » 
^aT^  -/^'oy-  vol.  iii.  p.  fiOH.  The  sixth  hoolc  issidd  not  to  be  authentic  ; 
and  doubts  have  l  .'on  thrown  upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  ;  but  Mr. 
Uai^t  ,  hiuks  that  tbej  are  certainly  genuine.  LUmOwrt  9/  Ewwe,  voL  ii. 

PP*  S14,  25. 

•  Jewf  l  ji  Af>oIo<ji/  was  written  in  1561  or  1588.   See  IFervbuwri^'s  BeeUt. 

2J^^\<»1-  iii.  p.  313.    This  work,  the  OiUl.',  and  F'Kr.<  .\f.jr(,/rs,  were  or- 
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were  well  accjuaiuted  with  the  ordinary  weapons  of  theo- 
logical controversy.  But  here  tlic  re.senil)lancc  stops. 
The  men  were  very  similar ;  tlieir  works  are  entirely 
different.  J)urint2;  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  ininiense  progress  ;  and 
the  arguments  which  in  tlie  time  of  Jewel  were  found 
perfectly  satisfactory,  would  not  have  heen  listened  to  in 
the  time  of  Hooker.  The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quotii- 
tions  from  the  Fathers  and  the  Councils,  whose  mere 
assertions,  when  they  arc  uncontradicted  hy  Scripture, 
he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs.  Hooker,  though 
he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays  little  stress 
upon  the  Katliers,  and  evidently  considered  that  Ins  read- 
ers would  not  ])ay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith  ;  Hooker 
insists  u[)on  the  exercise  of  leason.^  The  first  employs 
all  his  talents  in  cullecting  the  decisions  of  antiquity,  and 
in  deciding  upon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hear.  The  other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so 
much  from  respect  for  their  authority,  as  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  his  own  arguments.  Thus,  for  instance, 
both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubted  right  of  tho 

■ 

*  Wherefore  the  natural  ineasare  whereby  to  indge  our  doings  is,  the 
eetitoiice  tjf  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done.** 
£cd.  Pdity.  l)ook  i.  sec.  viii.  in  Hooker  »  H  orX#,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requiree 
of  tiis  opponents,  not  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  know- 
ledge of  some  place  of  Scripture  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it, 
as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to  enforce  ;  Imt  r.ither,  as  the  truth  if, 
■0  to  acknowledge,  that  it  tujjiottii  if  *uch  actions  if  fromtd  accordim  to  the 
taw  of  recuon."  Btiok  ii.  see.  i.  WvriUy  vol.  i.  p.  15).  "  For  men  to  b9  tied 
and  fed  hy  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captivity  of  judgiiit  nt,  and, 
tboitgh  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but  tu  follow, 
like  benate,  the  6rBt  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  gor  care  not  whither :  this 
were  hnitish  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
against  or  above  RcHSon,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  learned  men, 
be  they  never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Resison.*'  Book  ii. 
fee.  vii  vol.  i.  pp.  182,  18.3,  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  vol.  i».  p.  S3,  be  says,  that 
even  "the  voice  of  the  church"  is  to  Ik?  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also 
a  long  passage  in  book  vii.  sec.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  l.'Ss?;  and  on  the  application 
of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  religion,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-22:),  book  iii. 
sec.  viii.  Ag:iin,  at  p.  22fi  :  *'  Theolojry,  what  is  it,  hut  the  Rcience  of  things 
divine  Y  What  science  can  be  attained  unto,  without  the  help  of  natural 
dieooiirse  and  Reason  f*  And  he  indigmmily  asks  those  who  insist  on  tho 
supremacy  of  faith,  "May  we  cause  otir  faith  without  Reason  lo  Vfl^mt 
reasonable  in  the  ejrss  of  men  t"  voL  i.  p.  230. 
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sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Jewel,  how- 
ever, fancied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he  had 
pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua^ 
by  David,  and  by  Solomon.^^  On  the  other  hand.  Hooker 
lays  down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient, 
but  because  it  is  advisable ;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to 
suppose  that  men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to 
be  bound  by  laws  which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.^^ 
In  the  same  opposite  spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct 
thMr  defence  of  their  own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the 
aiithors  of  his  time,  had  exercised  his  memory  more  than 
his  reason  ;  and  he  thinks  to  settle  the  whole  dispute  by 
crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible^  with  the  opinions 
of  the  commentators  upon  them."   But  Hooker,  who  lived 

»  After  rtf.  rrin^  to  Isaiah,  he  adds:  "  Prajter,  inquam,  hjcc  omnia,  ex 
hUtoriis  et  optiuioi  um  teinporum  exeniplis  videmua  jpioa  priucipes  procuiar 
tionein  ecclesiarum  ab  offiao  mo  nuuquam  put:\$>$e  alUnam. 

•*  M<»scs  civilis  in:i;^i9tratU8,  :\c  diictnr  y<opuli,  omnetn  religionis,  et  sar 
CTorum  raiiouem,  et  acoe|Mi  a  Dcu,  et  populo  tradidit,  et  Aaroueia  epit* 
oopun  de  aareo  vitulo,  et  de  irfolata  rali^ione,  vehemeuier  et  gmvilar  cUp 
tignvit.  Josue,  etsi  uou  aliud  erat,  qukni  magistmtuB  civilis,  tanien  ciim 
priniuin  inaiiguraretur  et  pneficeratur  populo,  aocepit  maudaia  numiiiatilll 
de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

"  David  rex,  dkm  omnia  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  essct 
dissipata,  reduxit  nrcam  T>ei,  hoc  est,  religionem  restituit:  nec  tautiim  ad- 
fuit  ut  admouitor  aut  horutur  operis,  sed  etiam  paalwos  et  byiuiios  d«Mlit, 
et  classes  disposoit,  et  pompam  inatituit,  et  qnodatnmodo  pnefu&t  aaoer- 
dotibu<>. 

**  Salumou  rex  a&dificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  auimo 
tant&m  defltinaverat :  et  postreind  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum 

de  religioue,  et  cultu  Doi ;  ot  AViiathamra  cpiscupum  postea  suinmovit,  et 
inejualocuui  Saducuni  surrogavit."  Af  cJoq.  EccUt  Anglic  pp.  101,  162. 

He  mjB  that,  although  the  clergy  iiiay  be  supposed  more  competent 
than  laymen  to  regulate  ecdesiasticiil  niattcra,  tlut  wUl  practically  avail 
them  nothing  :  "It  were  uiumturnl  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of 
our  soiilii  a  great  deal  more  fit  than  men  uf  secular  trades  and  callings ; 
howbeit,  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  de- 
viaingoflaws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  con«ent  of  all  that  giveth  them 
the  fonu  and  vigour  of  laws  j  without  which  they  could  be  no  more  unto  us 
than  the  oounsds  of  physidans  to  the  sick.*'  Eeduiaitiad  Polity,  book  viii. 
8ec.  yi.  vol.  iii  p.  30:5.  He  adfb,  p.  32f):  "Till  it  he  proved  that  some 
special  law  of  Ciirist  hath  for  ever  annexed  uuto  the  clergy  aloue  the  power 
to  make  ecclesiastical  htws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  eontonant  with 
'  i'lif//  iind  rmsoii,  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  com- 
monwealth, without  consent  ns  well  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least 
ofaU  without  consent  of  the  highest  power.*' 

u  <•  Qujk^  si  docemns  saerosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  vetercs  episcopoe, 
atque  ecclesiam  primiiivain  nohiscuin  facore  "    If  this  he  so,  then,  indeed, 
Bpcramua,  uemiuem  illorum"  (his  oppoueuts)  "ita  uegUgeutem  fore  Ba> 
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in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  l^aooii,  foimd  liimself  con- 
strained to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  cha- 
racter. His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition,  nor 
upon  commentators,  nor  even  upon  revelation  ;  but  he  is 
content  that  the  pretensions  of  tlie  hostile  parties  shall  be 
decided  by  their  applicability  to  the  great  exi^iencies  of 
society,  and  by  the  ease  witli  which  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.*' 

It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense 
importance  of  the  change  wliich  these  two  great  works 
represent.  As  long  ;us  an  opinion  in  theology  was  de- 
fended by  the  old  dogmatic  method,  it  was  inipossible  to 
assail  it  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  heresy,  hut 

lutis  suae,  quin  nt  velit  aliqiiando  cogitationem  saBcipere,  ad  utros  potiiks 
8C  adjiiiigat."  Apol<»j.  Krclex.  A)i<Jic.  p.  17.  At  p.  63,  he  indignantly  asks 
if  aii>  otitt  will  dare  to  impeach  the  Fathers:  "  Ergo  Origenes,  'AmbrosiiM, 
Aoffuiitiuut,  Chrjraostomus,  GelaiSiM,  Theodoretua  eruit  desertorei  fid^ 
catholicac  ?  Ergo  tot  veterum  episcoporiitii  ct  doctornni  virorum  tiuita  con- 
seusio  uihil  aliud  erat  qu&in  coospiratio  hsBreticorum  1  Aut  quud  turn  lau- 
dabator  in  illis,  id  nunc  daninatur  iy  nobis  ?  Quodque  in  illia  erti  catboii- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiim  hominum  v^antatibuB,  fvpent^  fkctum  est 
schismaticum  !  Aut  quod  dim  erat  verom,  nunc  statini,  quia  istis  nou 
placet,  erit  falsuro  ?"  U\%  work  is  full  of  thi«  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  aa  it 
appears  to  our  age,  pointless  declamation. 

"  Tiiis  larg^f  view  tindt'rliea  the  wlutlo  of  the  Keel  /n'ostifol  Polity.  I  can 
onljr  afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  iilustrutiuus  rather  than 
pooft:  the  proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work 
itself.  "  Tnie  it  is,  tlie  ancienter  the'liett<_T  ceremonies  of  religion  are; 
bowbeit  not  ahaoluteijr  true  and  without  exception ;  biu  true  cnlif  »ofar/orth 
at  thm  difertnt  aget  do  agnt  in  the  state  of  those  things  for  whion,  at  the 
first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies  were  instituted  "  vol.  i.  p.  36.  "We 
count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing  requisite  for  the  end  whereto 
they  Were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p  191.  "  Ikc^iuse  when  a  thing  doth  cease 
to  be  available  unto  the  end  Which  gove  it  Wiiig,  the  continuance  uf  it  must 
then  of  necessity  appear  Fupeiflnons"  And  even  of  the  laws  offJod,  he 
boldijr  adds:  "Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutability 
of  that  end  for  which  tbef  are  aaade  doth  also  make  them  changeable." 
vol  i.  p.  2:'fi.  *'  And  then  fore  Iiuvh,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself, 
and  the  end  for  which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding 
oease,  if  by  alteration  of  perrons  or  times  they  be  fouml  unsulBcient  to  attua 
nnto  that  end."  vol.  i.  p.  2.38.  At  p.  240  :  *'  I  therefore  conclude,  that  nei- 
ther God's  t>eing  Author  of  law  s  for  goveniment  of  his  church,  nor  his  com- 
.  mitting  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  snfiicient  wherefore  all  churches 
sliould  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep  f  in m  without  change."  See,  too,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1H9,  on  "the  exigence  of  necessity."  Compare  pp.  1B2,  18.1,  and  vol  i, 
p.  323,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273y  424.  2«ot  a  vestige  of  buch  arguments  can  be  found 
in  J^wel ;  wl>o,  on  the  contrary,  wky%(Apuogiaf  p.  114),  *' Certd  in  religionem 
I>ei  nihil  gravius  dici  potest,  quhm  si  ( a  accu^-etur  uovitatis.  Uteninill 
Deo  ipso,  ita  in  ejus  cultu  nihil  oportet  ease  uovum." 
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when  it  was  cliicfly  dcfciKled  by  human  reasoninj^,  its  sup- 
port was  seriously  weakened.    For  by  this  means  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  was  let  in.    It  mi<!;ht  be  allei^ed,  tliat 
the  ar^uiiu'iits  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  another; 
and  tliat  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  ojipositc 
side.    Accordintr  to  the  old  theolojrical  theory,  it  was  easv 
to  justify  tlie  most  barbarous  persecution.   If  a  man  knew 
that  tlie  only  true  religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed, 
and  if  he  also  knew  that  those  who  died  in  a  contrary 
opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition, — if  he  knew 
these  things  beyond  tlie  remotest  {)ossibility  of  a  doubt, 
lie  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to  punish  the 
body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immortfal 
beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a'remedy  ;is  the  lialter  or  the  stake.'''    But  if  this 
same  man  is  taught  to  think  that  (juestions  of  religion  are 
to  be  settled  by  l  eason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  reflection,  that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest 
minds  is  not  infallible,  since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to 
the  most  opposite  conclusions.    When  this  idea  is  once 
diffused  among  a  people,  it  cannot  fail  to  influoTice  their 
conduct.    No  one  of  common  sense  and  common  lionesty 
will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he  knows  it  possible 
that  his  own  opinions  maybe  wrong,  and  that  those  of  the 
man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.    Fron^  the  moment 
wlien  (juestions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecu- 
tion becomes  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.    Thus  it  wjis  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became 
more  reasonable,  it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore 
more  merciful.    Seventeen  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two  men  were  publicly  b\n*ned 
by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding  heretical  opinions.^* 

»♦  Archbishop  Whatcljr  has  made  some  very  good  remarks  on  this.  See 
hit  Brron  of  Romminn  tmeed  to  their  Origin  tn  Human  ^'atur<f,  pp.'237, 
S38. 

"  Their  names  were  L^t  and  Wigbtman,  and  they  suffered  iu  1611: 
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Bat  this  was  the  last  ga^p  of  expiring  bigotry ;  and  Hince 
ihnX  memorable  day,  the  twil  of  England  has  never  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed.^ 

We  hare  thus  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which 
in  physics  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and  ^ 
in  religion  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual 
thinkers  may,  by  a  great  effort  of  original  genius,  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  operation  of  this  law.  But  in 
the  progress  of  nations  no  such  emancipation  is  possible. 
As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the  comets  to  the 
immediate  finger  of  Qad,  and  as  long  as  they  believe 
that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity 
expresses  Jiis'  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the 
blasphemous  presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such 
supernatural  appearances.  Before  they  could  dare  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  these  mysterious  phenomena^  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  believe,  or  at  all  .events  that 
they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena  themselves  were 
capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind.  In  the 
same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
diversity  of  creeds,  or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  them- 
selves without  bein^  guilty  of  the  most  enormous  and  un-* 
pardonable  crime.^r 

lee  the  contemporary  account  in  .Sbnxr*  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400  J np.  Com- 
pare lilackMont't  Cotujnent.  vol.  iv.  p.  4i);  Harris's  Lives  of  the  tUtuartSf  voL  i. 
pp.  143, 144 ;  and  iK»t«  in  Burton'*  IHary,  yo\.  i.  p.  IIS.  Of  theee  maitjrff 
to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Hallam  says:  "The  first  was  bunied  by  King,  bishop 
of  Londoa ;  the  8e<X)Qd  by  li(«vle,  of  Litchfield."  Const,  Jiitt,  vol  i.  pp.  611, 
61S 

'*  It  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Chancery,  that 
late  in  the  si.xteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were 
exerted  against  the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of  | 
Bugland  was  allowed  to  persecute  men  who  differed  from  i&l  own  views,  i 
See  Camttbdl's  C/iaucrllor^,  vol.  li.  pp.  \:v>,  176,  2;n.  ' 

IT  •«  oue,  therefore,  with  waut  of  reverence,  because  he  pays 

no  respeet  to  what  we  venenvte,  ie  either  irreleTant,  or  ie  a  mere  oonfonon. 
The  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  repr.  ach,  but  an  honour;  beaiusc  to  rever- 
ence all  persouB  aud  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong:  reverence  shown  to 
thfttwhion  does  not  deserve  it,  is  no  Tirtve ;  no,  nor  ereu  an  amiabte  wwk* 
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If  we  now  ooi^tinue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions 
in  England,  we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks. 
A  general  spirit  of  iti(|iiiry,  of  donht»  and  even  of  insnb- 
ordlination,  began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  men.  In  phy- 
sics, it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a  blow,  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to  sciences  founded 
not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  observations  and 
individual  experiments.^^  In  politics,  it  stimulated  them 
to  rise  against  the  government,  and  eventually  bring  their 
king  to  Uie  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggei^ 
ated,  the  efficiency  of  private  judgment^'  The  details  m 
this  vast  movement  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  history  of  England:  but  without  anticipating  what 

iiess,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But  if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in 
proper  reverenee,  not  respecting  what  ii  really  to  be  rMpeoted,  that  it  as- 
Bumiug  the  wh<4e  qiifletion  at  issue,  because  what  we  call  aivine,  he  calls  an 
idol ;  and  an,  siipposinj^  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  hound  to  fill  down 
and  worship,  no,  supposing  him  to  he  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  liouud  to 
poll  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it."  Arnold  9  Jjecturya  on  Mo<jUm  lliitory^ 
pp.  210,  211.  Coiisifit'tiiii;  till'  aliility  of  I>r.  AtiidM,  ronhidering  his  greiit 
iuHuencc,  and  considering  hit>  profession,  his  autecedcnts,  and  the  character 
«f  the  anivenity  io  which  be  was  apeaking  it  must  be  allowed  timi  tiiis  ia 
a  remarkable  passage,  and  nn<-  ^v(•ll  worthy  the  notice  of  those  \sho  wish  tO 
\    Study  the  tendencies  *>f  the  Kuj^Uhh  mind  during  tije  present  generation. 

'*  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  a;id 
tiw  duuige  in  the  tpirit  of  theologiant,  oompare  Cbmfe,  PkHonvpkie  Po&Uiwet 

Tol.  V.  p.  701,  with  Whatfhf  un  /}a/i;/rr.^  i«  ChrUtuui  F'tlth,  pp.  118,  149.  It 
&voured,  as  Tennemann  \(je*c/t.  der  I'hUv*.  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  ^'Bele- 
bnng  der  selbstthitigen  Kraft  des  menschlichen  Qeistes;"  and  hence  the 
attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in  Xewman*M  D^dopment  0/  Christum' 

Doctrine,  pp.  171)  18:j.  Hut  Mr  Newman  does  not  seem  to  he  aware  how 
irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  which  he  seeks  to  reverse. 

The  rapid  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
'  is  very  remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civil i/^itiou  in  England  by  encour- 
aging  hahits  of  imh-pendent  thought.  In  Feb.  l<)4f5-7,  Hoyle  writes  from 
lioudou,  "  There  are  few  days  pass  here,  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of 
the  brewing  or  broaching  of  some  aew  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously 
changling  in  that  partioilar,  they  esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diuinal,  af.er  a  day 
or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any  man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him 
repair  to  London,  and  I'll  warrant  him  he' shall  find  it :  I  hadahncst  nid 
too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come  hither  now,  end  he  shall 
go  near  to  lose  it."  Birch's  Life  of  lioylej  in  liov'es  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21. 
See  also  Bate^s  AcoounX  of  tht  lots  Trouhles^  edit.  Iti8r>,  part  ii.  p.  21!i,  ou 
that  unbridled  licentioQSDCSB  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater  and  greater 
daily."  Compare  to  the  same  effect  (\irhil'^^  ('romiceif,  vol.  i  p.  2hi>  ;  //a/- 
Ittvis  C'on<l.  JJist.  vol.  i.  p.  6t)b  j  and  CarwuUen  s  Uist.  of  the  (Jkurdi  of  Eng- 
faiM^  ToL  ii.  pb  SOS  :*<  sectarise  began  to  swuin." 
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I  must  hereafter  relate,  I  will  at  present  mention  only  one 
instance,  which,  from  the  circumstances  attendin;^  it,  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The  celehrated  work  by 
Chillinp^orth  on  the  Relufion  of  Prote.^tants,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Ueformers  have 
been  able  to  make  agaifist  the  church  of  Rome.-^'  It  was 
published  in  1637,^^  and  the  position  of  the  author  would 
induce  us  to  look  for  the  full(\st  display  of  bigotry  that 
was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth 
had  recently  abandoned  the  ciecd  which  he  now  came 
forward  to  attack  ;  and  he,  tlierefore,  might  be  exjiected 
to  have  that  natural  inclination  to  dogmatize  with  which 
apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides  this,  he  was 
the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,^'  whose  me- 
mory is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel,  and 
the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  epis- 
copal bench.^*  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  t)f  Oxford, 
and  was  a  constant  resident  at  that  ancient  university, 
which  has  always  been  esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  super- 
stition, and  which  has  preserved  to  our  own  day  its  un- 
envial)le  fame.^"*  If  now  we  turn  to  the  work  that  was 
written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scaicely  believe  that 
it  was  {)roduced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the  same 
countrv,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  uien 
had  been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions 

Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  infe rior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it 
is  enough  to  meution,  that  Lord  Maustield  said  he  was  **a  perfect  inddcl  of 
arguineutation.*'  BuUer'a  /teminueencn^  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from 
Warburton,  in  Nieh(^»«  UluMration*  ofth*  Eighteenth  Ctnimnf^  v©l.     p.  849. 

/>«  Afat'zefJtix,  Li/f  of  CliiViwfioortli,  j).  141. 
*  Aubrrtf  »  Letter*  and  Livea^  vol.  ii.  p.  28.') ;  I)e*  M'lizfau.r,  Li  fe  of  ChU- 
linffWOrtA,  pp.  2  9.  The  correspondenoe  l>etweeu  Ijaud  and  Cliilltngworth 
isaoppOBed  to  l>e  loft.  JJfit  .hfiii:^nw,  p.  12.  Carwithen  (//jW  of  (he  (  hureh 
9f  attend,  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  sajrsy  "Laud  was  the  god£ither  of  Chilling- 
worth.** 

**  The  chamctor  of  Lrnul  i^i  now  well  understood  aiul  L'«'nenil!y  known. 
His  odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  bj|r  his  coutemporaries,  that  after  his 
oondemnation,  manj  pcreoot  thai  up  their  thops,  and  refused  to  open  them 
till  he  was  exeeuud.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  ejre-witness.  8m 
Walton' X  I,iff  of  Sftndermn,  in  Wordnw  <rth'$  Ecelett  liiog.  vol.  iv.  p. 

A  niodt  ru  writer  suggests,  with  exquisite  hiniplicity.  that  Chillingworth 
AerlTed  his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford  :  **  the  verv  same  college  which 
nursed  the  high  intellect  and  toleimnt  principles  of  Chiilingworth."  &nci«$*§  ^ 
Life  of  Bisliop  Ken^  vol.  i  p.  zxi. 
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different  (o  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is»  indeedi 
a  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  {prodigious  eoergy  of  that 
great  movemeot  which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure 
should  be  felt  under  dreumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it 
which  can  possibly  be  conceited ;  and  that  a  friend  of 
Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should,  in  a  grave  theoloii^i- 
cal  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  subversive  of  that 
theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had  enslaved 
the  whole  of  Europe. 

Tn  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion 
is  openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  reason ;  he  had,  however,  been  careful  to  add,  that 
the  reason  of  individuals  ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the 
church,  as  we  fiAd  it  ezpreraed  in  great  Councils,  and  in 
the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.^  But  Ghil^ 
luigworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  thino;s.  He  would 
admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the  sacred 
right  of  private  judgiuent.  He  not  only  went  far  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,^  but  he  even  ventured 
to  despise  the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his 
work  was  to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two 
greatest  sects  into  which  the  .Christian  Church  has  bro- 
ken, he  never  quotes  as  authorities  the  Councils  of  that 
very  church  respecting  which  the  disputes  were  agitated.^ 
His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  penetrating  the  depths  of 

^  IIooker*8  undue  refpect  for  the  Coundlf  of  the  Church  is  notioed  lij 

Mr.  Ilallam.  Const,  //isf.  vol.  i.  p.  213.  Compare  the  hMUatiDg  reinarict  m 
CoUridce'4  Literary  Jietnains,  voL  iii.  pp.  35,  36. 

*  Retdiog  the  Fathers  he  eratemjitttoin^  cells  trttvelKng  on  a  **  wrOt- 

west  discovery  "  ChiUiinprorth^s  Jidwion  of  Protf stunts,  p.  3()0.  Even  to 
Augustine,  who  was  probably  the  alueet  of  them,  Chiiliugworth  pays  no 
deference.  8ee  what  be  says  at  pp.  196.  333,  376;  and  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  in  gejieral,  see  pp.  2.')2,  34fi.  Ohillingworth  observed,  happily 
enough,  that  churchmen  "account  them  fathers  when  they  are  for  them, 
and  children  when  thty  are  agiiinst  tlicm."  Calamy^s  Li^t^  \o\.  \.  p.  2.53. 

As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  itrftjfwn  of  Protrxtanttf 
pp.  132,  46.3.  It  aff  ords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progi-ess  of  theologians, 
to  observe  the  different  spirit  iu  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  theee 
matters.  See,  for  instance.  Palmer  on  M«  C^ureh,  1839,  voT  ii.  pp.  IIIO-ITI. 
In  no  other  branch  of  inquiry  do  wc  find  this  obstinate  determination  to 
adhere  to  theories  which  ail  thinking  men  have  rejected  for  the  hut  two 
emtaiiett 
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the  'subject^  despised  that  sort  of  oontroYerej  which  had 
long  busied  the  minds  of  men.  In  discussing  the  points 
upon  which  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  at  issue, 
he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are 
in  accordance  with  human  reason ;  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  however  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is 
bound  to  believe  them  if  he  findf  that  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  undjorstanding.  Nor  will  he  con- 
sent that  &ith  should  supply  the  absence  of  authority.  Even 
this  &vourite  principle  of  theologians  is  by  Chillingworth 
made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  the  human  reason.^ 
Reason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge;  while  fiuth  only 
gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and  is,  there* 
tore,  inferior  to  it  It  is  by  reason*  and  not  by  fiuth,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters ;  and  it  is  by 
Teason  alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  felsehood. 
Finally,  he  solemnly  reminds  his  readers^  that  in  religious 
matters  no  one  ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  con- 
clusions fit>m  imperfect  premises,  or  to  credit  improbable 
.  statements  upon  scanty  evidence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was 
it  ever  intended  that  men  shonld  so  prostitute  their  rea- 
son, as  to  believe  with  in&llible  £uth  that  which  they  are 
unable  to  prove  with  in&llible  aiguments.^ 

**  ludeed,  ho  attcmpU  to  ht/ben  the  same  dootrine  upon  the  Catholioe ; 
vrhicli,  if  he  could  havt;  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controversy, 
lie  says,  rather  uu^irly,  '*  Yuur  church  you  admit,  because  you  thtuk  you 
hvn  reaaoa  to  do  lo ;  lo  that  by  you,  as  well  m  PMtoitftiiti,  th  b  ftoally 
retolved  into  your  own  reason."  IMu/.  of  Protfxt.  p.  131. 

**  God  desires  only  that  we  believe  the  couclusiou,  as  much  as  the 
pccmiaes  dcsenro ;  that  the  strength  of  our  fiuth  be  equal  or  proportionable 
to  the  credibility  of  the  motives  to  it."  RiKff»of  ProUjit.  p.  06.  "  For  my 
part.  I  am  certain  that  God  hath  given  ua  our  reason  to  discern  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  aud  he  that  makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  believes 
things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance  that  he  believes  the  truth, 
and  not  by  choice ;  and  I  Ciuinot  but  fear  that  God  will  not  accejit  of  this 
sacritice  of  fools."  p.  '*  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  mav  work  more, — 

•a  certainty  of  adheranoe  beyond  a  eertaintv  of  evidenoe;  but  neither  God 
dotfi,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  ;;ive  n  irreator  assent  to 
the  conclusion  than  the  premises  deserve ;  to  build  an  iulaliible  faith  upon 
mptivefl  that  are  osly  hifthlj  credible  and  not  iufidlible ;  as  it  were  a  great 
and  heavy  boilding  upon  a  foundation  that  hath  not  stren^'th  proportion- 
ate." p.  149.  I'or  faith  is  not  knowledge,  uo  more  fchau  three  is  four, 
but  aniinently  oontaiaed  in  it ;  fo  that  ha  tint  knowi^  beUBna,  and  mm- 

VOL.  I.  T 
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No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
manifest  tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more 
important  to  observe  is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the 
miuxsh  of  civilization,  the  human  mind  had  been  obHged 
to  pass,  before  it  could  reach  such  elevated  views.  The 
Reformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma  of  an  in&llible 
church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence  which  was 
paid  to  ecelesiafitical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the  force 
of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued 
to  respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.  Thus  it 
was,  that  Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  had,  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  am- 
biguous, anxiously  appealed  to  the  early  church,  by  whose 
decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties  could  be  easily  cleared. 
He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
crepancies which  existed  between  Scripture  and  tradition ; 
but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty 
years  after  him  came  Hooker  who  made  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  laying  down  principles  from  which  Jewel  won Kl 
have  shrunk  with  fear,  did  much  to  weaken  that  wliich 
it  was  reserved  for  Chiliingworth  utterly  to  destroy.  Thus 
it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  represent  the  three  dis- 
tinct epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations  in  which 
they  respectively  lived.  In  Jew^l,  reason  is,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  superstructure  of  the  system;  but  authority  is 
tlic  basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In 
Hooker,  autliority  is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason 
is  the  basis.^^   But  in  Chiliingworth,  whose  writings  were 

thing  more ;  hut  he  that  believes  many  times  does  not  know — nay,  if  he 
doth  barely  and  nierolv  believe,  be  doth  never  know."  p.  412.  See  also 
p.  417. 

^  On  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advocated 
in  the  L'cdesiastioal  /^olU^f  compare  jVeteninji"^  JJevdopment  of  ChriMiaii  Doc- 
trine,  p.  47,  with  10016  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  Kind's  Lift  of  Locke,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  99-101.  Locke,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Hooker,  and  in  one  place  calls  him  "  the  aroh-philOBOphor." 
E9*ay  on  O'overnuunU,  in  hjcke't  W  orhs,  vol.  iv.  p.  3tt<). 

"  The  oppodtion  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some 
of  tlie  opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  liiin  Jewel's  Apology.  See 
WotiUicorUt^a  Eccl.  lliog.  vol.  iii.  p.  613.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  curi- 
ous;" but  it  would  be  niiidh  more  enrioiu  if  it  bad  not  happened.  Compera 
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harbingm  of  the  coming  storm,  auUiority  entirelj  dig- 
(q>pear8,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  religiooi  is  made  to  rest 
upon  the  -wBj  in  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  shall 
interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chilling- 
worth,  must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself 
an  evidence.^^  It  formed  a  decisive  vindication  of  reli- 
gious dissent  and  thus  justified  the  hreaking-up  of  the 
Anglican  church,  which  the  same  generation  lived  to  wit- 
ness. Its  fundamental  princijde  was  adopted  by  the  most 
influential  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, — such  as 
Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even 
the  cautious  and  time-serving  Temple ;  all  of  whom  in- 
sisted upon  the  authority  of  private  judgment,  as  forming 
a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power  of  ^appeal. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.^^  If 
the  ultimate,  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if 
no  one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are 
often  contradictory,-  can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  This  is  a  melancholy,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
most  inaccurate  conclusion ;  but  it  is  one  which  every  na- 
tion must  entertain,  before  i^  can  achieve  that  great  work 

the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  {Parr\  Worh,  vol.  ii.  p.  470, 
NoUt  o»  the  Spital  Sermon)^  who  says,  tliat  Hooker  "  opened  tliat  fountaia 
of  reason,"  drc. ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  considered  too  strong  by 
th(Me  who  have  oomfmred  the  Eccl^aiastieal  Politjf  with  the  theological 
worka  previously  produced  by  tlie  English  church. 

n  Dee  Maizeaux  (Zrj^«  of  ('hlViiufworth^  pp.  220,  221)  eays:  **  Ilia  book 
WM  received  with  a  ^^eial  applause ;  and,  what  perliaps  never  happened  to 
any  other  controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published 
within  less  than  five  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  esDecially 
9f  a  book  of  controversy,  in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  nit  the 
taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biographia  BntamdeOf  edit.  Kippis,  voL  ilL 
pp.  511,512. 

Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chilliugwortii's  work  "appeared  to 
me  to  go  a  great  way  towards  toe  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Cata- 
iinf\-(  Lijf,  Vol.  i.  p.  2:?4.  Compare  Pitlmer  on  t/m  Churc/i,  vol.  i.  pp.  267.  2<!H; 
and  what  is  probably  an  allusion  to  Chilliugworth  in  Doddridge's  Corre- 
nmi.  and  Dutry^  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  AiAny*9 


•*  A  short  hnt  able  view  <jf  the  aspect  which  the  Enj^lish  mind  now  be- 
gan to  assume,  will  bo  fouud  iu  iStiivdlinf  Gttchichtt  dtr  thtologUciiea  )Yisttn' 
•fkafiimy  voi  ii.  j^.  95  seq. 
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of  toleration,  which,  even  in  our  own  country,  and  in  onr 
own  time,  id  not  yet  oonsnmmated.  It  iB  neoeesary  that 
men  should  learn  to  doubly  before  they  begin  to  tolerate; 
and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their  own 
opinions^  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  oppo- 
nents.^ This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  com- 
pleted in  any  country  ;  and  the  Eurc^pean  mind,  barely 
emerged  from  its  early  credulity,  and  from  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  its  own  belief,  is  sdll  in  a  middle,  and, 
so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When  that  stage  shaJl 
be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to  estimate 
men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
all  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
form  our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental 
process,  of  which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted 
to  a  few  gifled  minds.  That  tins  is  the  direction  in  which 
things  are  now  hastening,  must  be  dear  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  the  progress  of  modem  civilization.  Within 
the  short  space  of  tfa^  centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit 
has  been  compelled,  not  only  to  descend  from  its  long-es- 
tablished supremacy,  but  to  abandon  tiiose  strongholds  to 
which,  in  the  fiuse  of  advancing  knowledge,  it  hais  vainly 
attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  AU  its  most  cherished 
pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gi^ually  to  relinquish.^  ' 
And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has 
recently  been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still 
the  drcumstances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in 

*  In  }\7uttdi/'s  Danyerg  to  ChrUtinn  Faiths  pp.  lbtt-198,  there  is  a  perspi- 
ouoQB  statemeut  of  the  alignments  now  oomnunljr  rooeived  against  ooerdog 
men  for  their  rrligious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments 
are  based  entirely  upon  expedieooj,  which  would  have  iusured  their  rtye^- 
tioQ  in  mn  age  of  atroog  religious  oonvietioos.  Some,  and  only  acme,  of  the 
theological  difficulties  respectiiiir  toleration,  are  noticed  in  Coleridge's  Lit, 
Remain*^  vol.  i.  pp.  312-315 ;  aud  iu  another  work  iJThe  Friend^  vol.  L  p.  73), 
he  menttoiw,  what  ii  the  raal  ftet,  "that  same  indifference  which  piakes 
toleration  80  easy  a  virtue  with  us."  See  also  ArAdeacon  Hare's  Gutstet  at 
Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  Niehol*'»  TU^tftraticn*  of  Lit.  /fi.sf  .  vol.  v. 
p. 817  :  "a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared  (at  least 
eiie  good  oonaeqiuiioe  of  raUgioos  indiflbranoe)." 

**  It  would  be  idle  to  cfT*  i  oroofs  of  eo  notorious  a  fact :  but  the  reader 
will  be  interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Cajf^fyue,  Hist,  de  la  B/^wtmn^ 
vol  L  pp.  228,  229. 
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the  cliaracter  of  the  age.  Disputes  whicli,  a  century  ago, 
\voul<l  have  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  Hamc,  are  now 
regarded  with  indifference  l)y  the  vast  majority  of  edu- 
cated men.  The  coni[)lication.s  of  modern  society,  and 
the  immense  variety  of  ifitcrests  into  which  it  is  divided, 
have  done  much  to  diistract  the  intt'llcct,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occu}»ied  people 

.  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any 
former  age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  in- 
terest, that  nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to 
them  the  whole  of  their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  them- 
selves  with  matters  of  mere  speculative  belief  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  what  used  to  be  considered  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  is  now  abandoned  to  inferior 
men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing  the  influence 

*or tTiose  really  great  divines  whose  works  are  among  the 
glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  polemics 
have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the 
great  body  of  English  intellect ;  and  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  mon- 
astic and  ascetic  religion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted 
to  reconstruct.  The  truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these 
things  has  gone  by.  Theological  interests  have  long  ceased 
to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of  nations  are  no  longer 
regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  Yieyvs.^  In  England, 

"  A  writer  intimildj  acquainted  with  the  ■ocial  condition  of  the  great 
European  countries,  says:  "  KcclesiaHtical  power  is  ahnost  extinct  as  an 
active  element  in  the  political  or  social  affairs  uf  nations  or  of  individuals, 
in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  frmily  drda;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power, 
is  taking  its  place  in  the  government  of  the  world. "  iMing't  Dfnm'irk,  1852, 
p.  82.  On  this  uaturai  tendency  in  regard  to  legislation,  see  Mtjfeff  Etyrit  (U* 
Jiutiiut.  JtuKciairet^  rtL  i.  p.  267  note;  and  a  good  tammaij  in  SUkuUiti, 
<Utch.  tUr  tlifdo^.  Wit9tn$eAti/iefij  vol.  ii.  |>p.  :K)4,  305.  It  iano4  surprising 
to  find  that  many  of  the  clersv  complain  of  a  movemeut  M  tabversive  of 
their  own  power.  Compare  Ward*  hUal  of  cc  CkHiNtm  Chwreh^  pp.  40, 
106>111,  .188;  SewtWt  Christ i.in  PoliticB,  pp."  276,  277,  279;  Palmer' a  Trea- 
tUe  on  Iht  (Viurcfi,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  It  is  thus  that  every  thinpj  is  tending  to 
confirm  the  remarkable  prediction  of  t>ir  James  Mackintosh,  that  "  church- 
power  (unleas  loaie  revolution,  auspiciona  to  priestoraft,  should  replunge 
Sorape  in  ignorance)  will  certainly  not  mrvife  the  nineteenth  ceutoiy." 
Mem,  p/MaekwUuh^  voL  i.  p.  67. 
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where  the  niarcli  has  heen  mure  rapid  than  clsewliere, 
this  change  is  vorv  ohservahle.  In  every  utlier  depart- 
ment we  liave  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers, 
wlio  liave  (h)ne  honour  to  tlieir  country,  (ind  have  won  tlie 
admiration  of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  ccnturv,  we 
have  not  produce*!  a  single  original  work  in  the  whule  lield 
of  controversial  theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the 
apathy  on  this  suhject  has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has 
heen  made  n<>  addition  of  value  to  that  immense  mass  of 
divinity,  which,  among  thinking  men,  is  in  every  succesbive 
generation  losing  something  of  its  former  interest.^ 

"  *'The  'divines'  in  England  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors, 

and  prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled 
in  the  mathematics,  historianp,  poor  commentators  upon  Git'ek  poets." 
TAeodore  Parker  .^  i 'rUioaiaiuL  M iscfUaneoiu  Writings,  1848,  p.  302^  At  p.^, 
the  panie  lii^'h  uutliurity  says:  "But,  within  the  present  centnr)',  what  has 
been  written  iu  the  Kuglisii  tongue,  in  any  department  of  theological  scho- 
linhip,  which  is  of  valoe  and  makes  a  man  on  the  age!  Tiie  liru^ 
voter  T/rafi.o's,  and  the  new  edition  of  Paley, — we  blush  in  confess  it, — aro 
the  best  things."  Sir  William  Hamilton  {)>UntMwm  vn  Philogophyy  1852, 
p.  609)  notices  the  decline  of  "British  theology,"  though  he  appears  igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  {Idctl  <■/  ti  CliriMi'in  Clturch^ 
p.  405)  remarks,  that  '*  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn, 
at  the  decline  and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology.*'  Bee  also  LofdJtffrty^t  E$gaySf 
•VoL  iv.  p.  337:  Warhurtou,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines. 
.  .  .  The  days  of  the  Cudworths  and  IJarrows,  tlie  Hookers  aii<l  Taylors,  are 
long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr  was  the  only  English  theologian  ^inoe  \N  ai  burton 
who  possessed  sufficient  learning  to  retrieve  this  position:  hut  he  always 
refused  to  do  so,  being,  unconsoiuusly  to  himself,  held  Imck  by  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  iu.  Archbishop  Magee,  in  1823:  ''As 
to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  polemical 
theology."  Parrti  WOrk*,  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  hardly 
anyone  has  eaielnlfyread  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular 
purposes.  The  first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  custom  of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  In*  ahan- 
doned.  Burnet' »  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  pp.  329, 3;U>;  Orme't  JAfe  of  (>itr//,p.  184. 
After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  (x>ntempt;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  I>owling  (Stuii^ 
of  Ecdeitiaxt.  History,  p.  19.'^)  asserts,  that  "Waterland,  who  died  in  1740, 
was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars."  To  this  Imay  add,  that  nine 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay  of  profes- 
sional learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  niotu  ester,  so  much, 
that  he  wrote  to  Jortiu,  somewhat  roughly,  ''any  thing  makes  a  divine 
among  our  parsons."  See  his  £e<l«r,  written  in  1749,  in  Nidi^t  Mttttrationt 
of  Lit.  Hint.  vol.  ii.  p.  173:  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the 
clergy  of  their  ancient  studies,  see  Joitex's  Mevwirt  of  Horru,  JUxhop  of  Nor- 
wich ^  pp.  (>8,  184;  and  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  176(5,  in  NicJtUt't 
LU.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  Since  then,  attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford 
to  renicdy  lliis  tendeticy;  hut  such  attempts,  being  opp{»sed  by  the  general 
march  of  atlairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.    Indeed,  so  manifest  is  the 
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These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which 
must  be  discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by 
.  the  prejudices  of  an  imperfect  education.  An  innnense 
majority  of  the  clergy, — some  fruu]  ambitious  feelings,  but 
the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from  conscientious  motives, — 
are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  tliat  scepticism  which 
is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter."'^  It  is 
time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken,  men 
should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  That 
by  which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate 
step  which  leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The 
higher  order  of  minds  have  passed  through  this  stage,  and 
are  approaching  what  is  probably  the  ultimate  foi-m  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  liuman  race.  But  the  people  at 
large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are  ctmiTnonly  called 
educated  men,  are  oidy  liow  entering  that  earHer  epoch  in 
which  scepticism'"^  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  mind.  >So 

tnferioriir  of  theae  reeent  efforts,  thai  one  of  the  most  active  enltivatort  in 

t}mt  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own  party  has 
effected  nothing;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  '*it  is 
mdaadiohr  jto  say  it,  bat  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  Euglish  writer  iHk» 
has  UJ  oUim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel 
Qibbon."  Xewman  an  the  Devtlopment  of  C/irutian  Doctrine^  p.  6. 

"  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  know- 
ledge, seeli  to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of 
scepticism  since  the  latter  parC  of  the  eigliteenth  century  i.s  attostt  1  liy  an 
immense  mass  of  evidence,  as  will  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  fol- 
lowing authorities :  W'hald^t  Ikat^en  to  CSiru(«m  Faith,  p.  87 ;  iTay's  8»' 
cial  Condition  of  the  People^  vol.  il.  p.  fi06j.  Toi-fp/^rilUy  la  DSmocratie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  72;  J.  II.  Newnutn  on  JJeveUnment.  pp.  28,  29;  H'.  Netpiiuta'a 
Ifatwxd  Hvtor^  of  the  tioxd,  p.  197 ;  JP«rrs  HW«»,  ¥ol.  u.  p.  6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  G88, 
689;  FALiit*  Moral  Statittics,  uxJourmd  o  f  Statist .  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 11  ;  Wat- 
son** 06jten<Uion»  on  tht  Life  <^  Weslev,  pp.  166, 194;  Matter^  JJist.  du  (/»4^- 
ticisme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  WanPg  Ideal  <fa  CkritHan  Ckwnh,  pp.  26(5,  267,  404  ; 
Turner'*  HiaL  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iii.  p  509 ;  Prif^ry» 
Menioirn,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  44H,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.")1 ;  Cnppf'n  Menwirf,  p.  .3(57; 
Nichd*»  Lit.  Aiiec.  of  EighteentJi,  Century,  vol.  iv.jp.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  473 f 
iVichoU't  llltut.  of  Lit.  Hiet.  voL  ▼.  |».  640 ;  CbmAe's  Nolte  ms  the  UnAed  SkUee, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  17-2,  18.3. 

**  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of 
who  will  minindenluid  thk  expreisloa ;  and  that  there  it  another 
cliuig  who,  without  misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its 
meaning.  Hence,  it  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  Wish  to  convey 
by  the  word  "  soepticism. "  By  scepticitm  I  merely  mean  hardnees  of  belief ; 
•0  that  an  inonaaed  loaptieiim  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  difficulty 
nf  provinjT  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  increased  application, 
and  au  uicrtabed  didusiuu,  of  the  rules  of  reasouiug,  and  of  the  laws  of  evi« 
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far,  therefore,  from  our  appreliensions  being  excited  by 
this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  onglit  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  wliich,  though  pain- 
ful to  some,  is  salutary  to  all;  because  by  it  alone  can 
religious  bigotry  be  ettcctually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  that,  before  this  can  be  done,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  suffbring  must  first  intervene.'*'  If  one  age  believes 
too  much,  it  is  but  a  natui-al  reaction  that  another  age 
should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very  laws  of  its 
progi-ess,  to  ])ass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism  and 
of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of 
national  decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  only 
as  the  fire  by  which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it 
can  leave  its  dross  in  the  pot  of  the  retiner.  To  apply  the 
imagery  of  the  great  allegorist,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

danoe.  Thii  fieeling  of  heritaHon  md  of  impciided  judgment  liMf  in  ereiy 
deportHittnt  of  (hooght,  been  the  invariable  prelimioaiy  to  all  the  inicUeo- 
tOM  royolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it, 
there  could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the 
nceceiMyprectiteor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ;  in  theology,  of  tole- 
nttion.  These  are  the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism;  it  is,  tliercfore, 
clear,  that  in  reli^ou  the  sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism 
•nd  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  extremee,  because  he^sees  that  both  wejn- 
capable  of  proof. 

<•  What  a  le.inied  historian  has  said  of  ihe  offect  which  the  method  of 
Socrates  produced  on  a  very  few  Qreek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state 
through  which  agrent  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing:  The  Socrattc  dia- 
lectics, clearing  away  from  the  mind  its  mist  of  fancied  knowledge,  and 
laying  bore  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  immediate  effect,  like  the  touch 
of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-ereated  eottsdoaeoeM  of  ignoraooe  aHke 
unexpectea,  painful,  anri  hnmiliatiiip, — a  pe.ison  of  doubt  and  discomfort, 
yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  ^caniiug  after  truth,  never 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  never  com- 
mence until  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false 
knowledge,  was  oonridered  by  i^^ocrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  pre- 
owsor,  hvit  a-s  tlic  iudiepeJiKible  condition  of  future  progress."  Urate's  nist» 
ifOrcfC^,  vol.  viii.  pp.  614,  615,  8vo,  I80I.  Compare  Kritik  der reintnVar* 
nv7i  ft,  iu  Knnt'g  Wrrke,  vol,  ii.  pp.  .072,  577:  "80  ist  dvr  Skcptizifimus  ein 
Buheplatz  fiir  die  menschiiche  Vemunft,  da  sie  sich  iiber  ihre  doRmatische 
WaiMleraDB  berinnen  tind  den  Entworf  von  der  Oegend  madien  Icann.  wo 
sie  rich  benndet,  um  ihren  Weg  femerhin  mit  mehrercr  Sicherluit  wiimflll 
su  kduuen,  aber  uicht  ein  Wohnplats  zum  besUiudigeu  Aufenthalte.  .  .  •  • 
80  ist  dm  dceptifche  Yer&hren  cwar  an  eieh  eelbet  fftr  die  YenmnfliVagen 
nicht  befriedigend,  alier  doch  voriibend,  nm  ihre  Vorsichtigkeit  zu  erwecken 
und  auf  griindliche  Mittel  su  weiaen,  die  sie  iu  ihren  rechtmiMaigen  JBeritzen 
siohem  kdnnen." 
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poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  tlie  weight  of  accunuilated  super- 
stitious, should  struggle  through  the  »Slough  of  Despond 
and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glorious 
city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the 
first  sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his 
fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this 
double  movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued 
to  advance ;  though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked 
by  the  two  successors  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  re- 
versed the  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  queen.  These 
princes  exhausted  their  strength  in  struggling  against  the 
tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to  understand  ; 
but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench  had 
reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further 
aided  by  the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half 
a  century,  divided  the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  great  contest  had  been  between  the  church  and 
its  opponents ;  between  those  who  were  orthodox,  and 
those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in  politics. 
It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas ;  but  it 
was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favoured  the  crown,  and 
those  who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men, 
thus  fixed  upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected 
those  inferior  pursuits  that  had  engrossed  the  attention  of 
their /athers.^  When,  at  length,  public  affairs  had  reached 

*■  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eje  noted  thit  ohange,  says  (titcttm$  on  Ifo* 

dem  JIUturify  p.  232),  **Whi^  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  tliat  what,  in 
Elizal>eth'8  time,  was  a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  poli- 
tical contest  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament."  The  ordinary  com- 
£iler8^ch  at  ttf  A.  Alison  {Ui$t,  •/  Emoptj  vol.  i.  61),  and  otnert,  d»t» 
entirely  iniirepresonted  tTu3  movement;  an  error  the  more  sitii^nlar,  because 
the  einiueutly-puliiioal  character  of  the  struggle  was  recognized  by  several 
oontemponuriee.  Rven  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficiilt  gBine  1m 
had  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  l(5")u,  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not 
reUgioue.  tiee  Carij/U'»  Cromwell^  vol.  iii.  p.  103 ;  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence In  IfbUM^t  Bidory  of  IndeptiuUncy^  part  i.  p.  13S.  James  1.  abo  law 
that  the  Puritans  were  inure  dangerous  to  tlie  state  than  to  the  church: 
"  do  not  so  far  differ  from  us  in  points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form 
of  policy  and  |>arityi  being  ever  discontented  with  the  present  govemineut, 
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tlunr  crisis,  the  hard  fate  of  the  king,  wliich  eventually 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  tlu  one,  was  most  injui  ious 
to  those  of  the  chnrch.  There  can,  indeed,  be  nu  doubt 
that  tlie  circumstances  connected  witli  the  execution  of 
Charles,  indicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  vsystem  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never 
becTi  al)le  to  recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  of  the  people  ;  and  by  thus  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  royalists,  hastened  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy.'*^  But  the  mere  name  of  that  great 
party  which  had  risen  to  ])ower,  was  suggestive  of  the 
change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking  place 
in  the  national  niiml.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves 
Independents;  and  wh(»,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat 
back  the  j)retensions  of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  un- 
bounded contempt  for  all  those  rites  and  dogmas  which 
the  clergy  had,  during  many  centuries,  continued  to 
amass.^'*  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents  did  not  always 

and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority;  which  maketh  their  woto  in8iiflbr> 

able  in  any  well-govenied  commonwealth."  Speech  of  Jame$  /.,  in  Pari.  Ilxtt. 
vol.  i.  p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Foe,  in  Somers  Tract*^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  572 :  "  The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters  of  civil 
right ;  .  .  .  .  the  first  difference  between  the  king  and  the  Bnglieh  pa«li»- 
aent  did  not  respect  relijprioii,  but  civil  property." 

*•  See  CUirnuion's  llirt.  of  the  Rebelliouy  p.  71C.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his 
Mmtoirsy  observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  ateengthened  by what 
bad  passL'd  iti  tbu  hvst  reigii."  T>-)iijJf\<  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  344.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  M.  Lamariiue  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
Hut.  du  Oifimdm$,  vol.  v.  pp.  86-7 :  **  Ba  mort,  au  oontraire,  ali^nait  de  \h 
cause  fran^aise  cette  partie  immense  des  popuhitious  qui  ne  juge  Il-s  6v6ne- 
meuts  humains  que  par  le  coeur.  La  nature  humaine  est  path6tique;  la 
r6publique  I'oublia,  elle  donna  k  la  royaut^  quelque  chose  du  martyre,  k  la 
lioerte  quelque  Cboae  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  prepara  aiusi  une  reaction 
centre  hi  cance  r6pubHcaine,  ct  mil  du  cAt^  de  la  royaul6  la  seiuibili(6,  rin* 
teret,  les  larnies  d'une  partie  dcs  pcuples." 

*•  Tlie  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the 
pretensions  of  "  the  Assembly  of  Divines,"  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  de- 
termioatioD  of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments. See  the  remarkable  details  in  Pad.  HitL  vol.  iii.  pp.  4fl9^68 ;  see 
also  p  l;{0.').  As  a  natural  consecpu-nce,  the  Independents  were  the  first 
sect  whicli,  when  possessed  of  power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Orme's 
Life  of  Owen,  pp.  G3  75,  lOS-111 ;  Somen  TVoeCc,  voL  zii.  p.  542 ;  Waliper't 
Hi$t.  of  IruUpendeney,  {lart  ii.  pp.  IX>,  157,  part  iU.  p.  22 ;  Clarendon' »  HUtm 
of  f fie  /iebeUwn,  pp.  610,  (540.  Some  writers  ascribe  great  merit  to  .Jeremy 
Tayiur  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  {Heber'a  Lift  of  Tajtfhi  y  p.  xxvii.  j  and 
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push  to  their  full  extuiii  the  consequences  of  their  own 
dotttrines."*^  Still,  it  was  a  <xreat  matter  to  have  those 
doctriues  recognized  hy  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
state.  Besides  this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the 
Puritans  were  more  fanatical  than  suj)erstitious."'  They 
vrere  so  ignorant  of  the  real  principles  of  gove  rnment,  as 
to  direct  penal  laws  against  private  vices ;  and  to  sujipose 
that  immorality  could  be  stemmed  by  legislation.'*"  But, 
notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they  always  resisted 
the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy  ;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  peihaps 

Pwrr*9  ITonb,  toL      p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he  wrote  the 

fnrnr>!ig  [Jhrt^f  of  Prf']'h-'^>iii>;i,  Iiis  enemies  were  \\i  power;  so  that  he  was 
pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  iiowever,  the  Church  of  Englaud 
agaiu  obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  ooneeniona  which  he 
had  iii  ide  in  the  season  of  advei-sity.  See  the  iudignant  remarks  of  Cole- 
ridge {Lit.  Remains^  vol.  iii.  p.  2uO),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor, 
expreflses  himself  strongly  on  this  deraiiettoi :  see  uk>  a  leoently  published 
Letter  to  p.  rcy  BiAop  ^  Dnmore,  in  NichiM$  lUudnUiont  of  Lit,  Jiutorst, 
ToL  vii.  p.  464. 

Howerer,  Bishop  8hoTi(ffiMori/o/the  Church  of  England^  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
452,  458;  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Chromw ell  to 
the  churcli  was  not  theological,  hut  political.  The  wime  remark  is  made  by 
Bishop  Keunet.  Xok*  in  Bnrtoiis  Duinfy  vol.  ii.  p.  47J>.  8ee  also  Vmighan  » 
CromtceO,  vol.  i.  p.  xcvii. ;  and  on  the  geuerally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  greiit 
man,  see  JlaUiivis  Con,*t.  IfUt.  vol.  ii.  p.  14  ;  and  the  evidence  in  Harris's 
■  Livt*  oj  tlie  iStuarUf  voL  iii.  pp.  37-47.  But  the  most  distiuct  recognition 
of  the  principle,  is  in  a  LMer  from  Cromwdl  to  Major-Gtnerai  CSrmcford, 
recently  prinU'd  in  (^'rf,,h\<t  froiHirclf,  vol.  i.  pp.  201,  202,  Svo,  1M4(5.  In  it 
Cromwell  writes,  "  Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  uo  notice 
of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  fiftithfully  to  serve  it. — that  satisfies.** 
See  additional  proof  in  Carmlken^  SitL  ofik$  Ckurek  i^ Bnglandt  voL  iL 
pp.  245,  249. 

^  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Piuitan.«!,  who  does  not 
take  this  into  oonsideratton.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible 
to  discuss  80  lai^  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of 
tilis  work,  in  which  the  history  of  EughiTid  will  he  specially  treated.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  may  mention,  that  the  distinetion  between  fanaticism  and 
superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not  analyzed,  V»y  .Vrchhishop  Whately, 
in  his  Error*  of  UomaHum  traced  to  their  (h-u;in  in  Human  A^ature,  p.  49. 
This  should  be  compared  with  Hmm^*  Pkilowph  ioci  Work*,  vol.  iii.  pp.  81-^, 
Bdiuh.  ISsJfi,  on  the  difference  Vietween  enthusiasm  and  superstition  ;  a  dif- 
ference which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood,  by  Mac- 
laine,  in  his  Additionn  to  Mo«heiin'»  Ecclfxiast,  Hist.  vol.  it  p.  38. 

*'  Compare  BarrintfUm'e  ObKrvatioun  on  the  StOhltety  p.  143,  with  liui^ 
ton'*  Uiani  of  the  Pnrlitiment*  of  CrovxyrfU,  vc»l.  i.  pp.  rcviii.  145,  :J!l2,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  3.5,  22S).  In  1G60,  a  second  couvictiou  of  furnicatiou  was  made  felony, 
without  l>enefit  of  cletgy;  but,  after  the  Restoimtion,  Oiarles  11.  and  his 
friend.s  found  thi»^  law  rather  inconfenient;  80 it  was  repealed.  See  JUaok- 
tbmee  Uomtnentarieef  vol.  iv.  p.  iUi, 
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too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial 
results.  When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were 
aooomi^ished,  was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of 
events  still  continued  to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  church,  though  reinstated  in  her  an- 
cient pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her  ancient  power.**  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity,  rather  than  from 
reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and  treated 
qiiestbns  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philoso- 
phic indifference.^  The  courtiers  followed  his  example, 
and  thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were 
such  as  must  be  familiar  even  to  the  most  superficial  read- 
ers of  English  literature.  ThaJk  grave  and  measured  scep- 
ticism, by  which  the  Independents  had  been  characterised, 
lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  transplanted  into  the 
ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court  The  men  by  whom  the 
king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of 
suspense ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by 
the  blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infi- 
delity. With  scarcely-  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who 
were  most  favoured  by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of 
their  ribald  spirit,  in  mocking  a  religion,  of  the  nature  of' 
which  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.  These  impious 
buffooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have  left  no  permanent 
impression  on  the  age;  but  they  deserve  attention,  because 
they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  representatives  of 

See  Li/f  of  AV/j,  /-y  a  Layman,  edit.  1854,  vol  i.  p.  51.  At  p.  120,  the 
same  writer  says,  with  sorrow,  '*  The  church  recovered  much  of  her  tem- 
poral poflMseiotis,  but  not  her  spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was 
abridged  "  by  the  destruction  of  the  court  of  high-comniissiuti.  '  .v/<f/r/'<t 
Jiitt.  of  the  Church  of  Entfl'tml,  p.  595.  See  also,  on  the  diminished  influ- 
eooe  of  the  church-of-£ugiaud  ciergy  after  the  Kestoratiou,  iiotUhey's  Lift  of 
We^ty,  vol.  I  pp.  278,  S70 ;  aod  maim*$  Obmmttkm  m  the  4  HMqy, 
pp.  l2!>-ni. 

^  Buckiuaham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  ac> 
ouunted  with  OhariM  II.,  botoi  d«dared  tliAt  he  was  a  d^fc.  Oompsre 

LingartVi  Hint,  of  Ewjl.  vol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Uarriit  Lives  of  the  Stuartty 
vol.  V.  p.  66.  His  subsequent  oouversiun  to  Oatholioism  ia  exaoblj  aiialo- 
flOtti  to  the  inormsed  devotion  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter  yean  of  his 
ufe.  In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the  natural  refuge  of  a  woni-out  and 
V  discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the  resouroes  of  the  lowest 
and  most  groveUiug  pleasures. 
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a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
oflbpring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  re- 
Volt  against  anthority,  which  characterised  the  most  emi- 
nent Englishmen  during  the  seyenteenth  century.  -  It  was 
this  which  caused  Locke  to  be.  an  innovator  in  his  philo- 
sophy, and  a^  Unitarian  in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which 
made  Newton  a  Sooinian ;  which  forced  Milton  to  be  the 
great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which  not  only  turned 
Uie  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism  the  Po- 
radiw  Last,  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  after- 
wards carried  into  politics  by  Cromwell;  and  which, 
during  that  very  generation,  was  enforced  in  theology  by 
Chillingworth,  Owen,  and  Hales ;  in  meU}>tiysics  by 
Hobbes  uid  Glanvil ;  and  in  the  theory  of  government 
by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now 
making  towards  shaking  off  ancient  superstitions,*^  was 

One  of  the  most  onriout  inttanoes  of  this  may  be  leen  in  the  destrao- 

tion  of  the  old  notions  respecting  witfhcnift.  This  important  revolution 
in  our  opinions  wiis  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned, 
between  the  Restofation  and  the  Revolationt  that  ia  to  say,  in  1660,  the 
majority  of  educated  men  still  l>elieved  in  witchcraft ;  while  in  KiHS,  the 
miyoricy  disbelieved  it.  In  lG6d,  the  old  orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief- 
Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for  witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury  : 
"  That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witc^MB,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all ;  for, 
first,  the  Scriptures  havt-  afFinned  so  much  ;  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all 
nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  arj^umeut  of 
their  confidenoe  of  sneh  aorime^"  OmphdV*  Lwa  of  the  Chi^f-Jmtwty  vol.  i. 
pp.  5K5,  .*)«;{).  This  reasoning^  was  irresistible,  aud  the  witches  were  hung;  ^ 
but  the  change  lurpuCTIc ^opinion  bej^  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after 
thit  melaaeholyexnibition  of  theCbief-Banm,  nioh  aoenet  became  giadnally 
rarer;  thouirh  I^ord  Campbell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  563)  that  this 
was  the  last  capital  conviction  in  England  for  the  crime  of  bewitching." 
80  fiur  firom  this^  three  penont  were  ezeouted  at  Bxefeer  for  witdieraft  in 
1682.  See  tlutek^nmCa  tlittorical  E«m>/  ooneemituf  WitcJicm/l,  1790,  pp.  06^ 
57.  Hutchinson  says :  **  I  suppose  these  are  the  last  three  that  have  been 
hauged  iu  England."  If,  however,  one  may  rely  upon  a  statement  mr.de  by 
Dr.  Parr,  two  aritchea  were  hong  at  Nortluimpten  in  17().> ;  and  in  *'  1718, 
five  other  witches  8uffero<l  t!io  same  fate  at  the  same  place."  I'urr's  Worh, 
vol.  iv.  p.  Ib2,  8vu,  lb28.  Tiiis  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  prove,  from  Uie  liteiatare  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence 
of  witcfies  had  become  almost  universjil  among  educated  meu  ;  tli<>ii:rli  the 
old  superstitiiju  was  ttill  defended  on  the  judgmeut-aeat  and  in  the  pulpit. 
At  to  the  opinions  of  tht  clergy,  compare  (WiMr(4*«  hUdltcL       wL  iil. 
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still  fuHher  luded  by  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences.  This,  like  all 
great'  sodal  movements,  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  events 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly  cause,  and  partly 
effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age.  The  scep- 
ticism of  the  educated  classes  made  them  diissatisfied  with 
those  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
supported authority ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to 
ascertain  how  hx  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  re- 
futed by  the  real  condition  of  things.  A  curious  instance 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  spirit  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time.  While  the  Civil 
War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his  cele- 
brated work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vulvar  and  Common 
Errors?'^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit 
of  anticipating  some  of  those  results  which  more  modem 
inquirers  have  obtained  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as 
being  the  first  systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever 
made  in  England  upon  those  superstitious  fietncies  which 
were  then  prevalent  respecting  the  external  world.  And 
what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that  while  the 


pp.  34/),  348  ;  Vernon  Corrf/tpouJ.  vol.  ii.  pp.  'V^^,  303  ;  Burt's  Letters  front 
Uit  uYoriJi  of  iScotlandf  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221  ;  Wcdeji's  Journalg,  pp.  602.  713. 
^.^^^-^esley,  who  had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together,  says : 
"It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  ap- 
paritions as  lucre  old  wives'  £iblc8.    I  am  sorry  for  it  The  giving  up 

witchcraft  is,  iu  effect,  giving  up  the  Bible* .  •  .  .  But  I  cannot  give  up^  to 
all  the  Deists  in  Great  Britain,  the  existeOM  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the 

(credit  of  all  liistory,  sacred  and  profane." 
However,  all  was  in  vain.  Ever>'  year  diminished  the  old  l)elief ;  and 
in  1730,  a  generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws 
ai^iust  witchcraft  were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced 
from  the  English  atatute-book.  See  Barrinifton  on  the  Statute^i,  p.  -107  ;  Note 
in  Burt"i''.<  Di-n'if^  vol.  i,  p.  20  ;  II'irri.<s  IJfe  of  Hordtrich,  Vol.  i.  p.  3(»7. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  iu  Spaiu  a  witch  was  burued 
80  kte  as  1781.  Ttdtner'*  Mitt,  of  .SpawUk  jAteraturt^  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

•1  The  firat  edition  wta  publiahed  in  1646b  Wwrkt  uf  Sir  Thumm  Browne^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  163. 

*^  See  the  notes  iu  Mr.  Wilkin's  edition  of  JSrowm"*  Work$f  Loud.  l(?aG, 
voL  iL  pp.  984,  aeo,  361. 
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learning  and  genius  of  the  author  helong  to  himself,  the 
scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  p()i)iilar  belief 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied 
by  a  superstitious  i^rince;  when  the  Church  of  England 
was  at  the  height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men 
were  incessantly  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — 
this  same  Sir  Thomas  Browne  wrote  his  Rdigio  Medici}'^ 
in  which  we  find  all  the  qualities  of  his  later  work,  except 
the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in  ihe  BeUgio  Medici,  there  is 
shown  a  credulity  that  must  have  se<hired  the  sympathy 
of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant.  Of  all  the 
prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essential 
part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
Tontured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philo- 
sopher's stone ;^  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels;^  and  in 
palmistry.^  He  not  only  peremptorily  aflGuras  the  reality 
of  witches,  but  he  says  that  those  who  deny  their  exist- 
ence are  not  merely  infidels,  but  atheists.^'  He  carefiiUy 
tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity,  not  from  his  birth, 
but  from  his  baptism ;  for  before  he  was  baptized,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  exist.^  To  these  touches  of  wisdom,  he 
moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposition 
is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it;  but  that 
when  a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very 
account  prepared  to  believe  it^ 

**  TChe  precise  date  ii  unknowu ;  Imt  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was 
written  between  the  yeiirs  1633  aud  1635."  Pre&oe  to  Jttligio  Mtdici,  in 
Br<noni$  Wwkt,  voL  ii.  p.  iv. 

•«  Ibid.  iroL  it  p.  AS. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

'*  Or,  as  he  calls  it,    chiromancy."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

"  **  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  bdieved,  and  do  now  know,  tbat  there  are 
witches.  They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  tliem,  but  spirits ;  and 
are  obliquely,  and  upon  coosequenoe,  a  sort,  not  of  iulidels,  but  aiheiata.'* 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

*•  "  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

»»  fl-lifio  AMici,  sec.  ix.  in  Brown^''s  WurLi*,  vol.  ii.  p|».  1*^.  14:  unfor- 
tunately too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  "credo  quia  impo.-sibile  est,"  ori- 
ginaUjr  one  of  TertuUian's  absurditiee,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Duko  of  Argyle  us  "  the  ancient  religious  maxim."  Porf.  IfiM. 
vol.  xi.  p.  b02.  Compare  the  sarcastic  remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Emit^ 
wneemingf  Hwman  Vnienlandinff,  book  iv.  cb.  sviii  Loeh*$  W&rh,  vol  ii. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Brownd 
in  the.  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the 
world.  But  in  his  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors,  there  is 
displayed  a  spirit  so  entirely  different,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  most  decisive  eyidence,  we  could  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  same  man.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  during  the  twelve  years-which  eUpsed  between  the 
two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast  social  and  in- 
tellectual revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the  church 
and  the  execution  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  oorre* 
spondence,  and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how 
impossible  it  was,  even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape 
the  effects  of  the  general  intoxication.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Browne,  who  (-crtainly  was  inferior  to  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  should  have  been  affected  by  a  movement 
which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  iminfluenced  by 
that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been  arbitrarily 
repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  reaction 
soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  attempted 
to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  works  becomes  highly  interesting,  ancL,  indeed,  very  . 
important.  In  this,  his  later  production,  wo  hear  no  more 
about  believing  things  because  they  are  impossible;  but 
we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience 
and  solid  reason."^  We  are  also  reminded  that  one  main 
cause  of  error  is  "adherence  unto  authority;"*^  that  an- 
other is,  "  neglect  of  inc^uiry  and,  strange  to  say,  that 
a  third  is  **  credulity."^   All  this  was  not  very  consistent 

p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  emlhrtiied  in  this  sentence  w}nch  supplied  Celsus 
with  some  fonuidable  arguments  ugaiust  the  Fulheni.  Scunder's  Uitl.  of  the 
Ckufi^j  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  'I'M. 

***  lnquirifx  into  Viil;/(ir  and  CommoH  Effwn^  book  iiL  obap.  aizviiL  in 
lintwn^*  Work*,  vol.  li.  p.  634. 

«  Ibid,  book  L  ohap.  viL  toI.  ii.  p.  2i6. 

«  « A  rapinily,  or  n^glaot  of  inquiiy."  Ibid,  book  L  obap.  t.  vol.  iL 

p.  211. 

*'  A  third  oaiue  of  oommon  erron  it  tbo  oredulity  of  ueu."  Book  i. 
chap.    vol.  ii.  p.  SOS. 
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with  the  ohl  theological  spirit;  and  we  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of 
the  innumerable  blunders  of  the  Fathers,''^  but,  after  speak- 
ing of  errors  in  general,  curtly  adds :  "  Many  others  there 
are,  which  we  resign  unto  divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve 
not  controversy."** 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad 
measure  of  the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every 
branch  of  practical  and  speculative  life.  After  the  death 
of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Englishmen  was 
certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  com])ai  ed  with  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below  Newton,  though, 
of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original  thinker.^ 
With  the  additions  ho  made  to  our  knowledge,  we  are  not 
immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the 
relation  between  colour  and  heat;*^^  and  by  this  means, 
not  only  ascertained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid 
a  foundation  for  that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics, 
which,  though  not  yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for 
some  great  philosopher  to  strike  out  a  generalization  large 
enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus  fuse  the  two  sciences  into 
a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle,  more  than  to  any 
other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of  hydrostatics, 
in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it.^  He  is  the 
original  discoTcrer  of  that  beantiful  law,  so  fertile  in  Tala- 
able  results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies 

•*  See  two  amusing  instances  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  2fi7,  438. 
•  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors^  book  vii.  chap,  xi.,  in  Brovn^a  Wori$f 
vol.  iii.  p.  326. 

"  Monk  (Life  of  lienthif,  vol.  i.  p.  37)  says,  that  Boyle's  discoveries 
**  have  placed  his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton and  thie, 
I  believe,  if  true,  notwithstanding  the  immense  fiuperiarity  of  Newton. 

Compare  Pvirdl  on  ttaJuint  llfnt  {Ilrit  Asmc.  vol.  i  ),  p.  2s7,  with 
Lloifd'i  Iteport  on  Fhuaical  Optica,  1634,  p.  338.  For  the  remarks  ou  colours, 
■ee  Btt^a  IToniv,  vol.  it  pp.  1-40;  and  for  th«  aoooont  of  hii  ezperhnetits, 
pp.  41-80;  and  a  slight  notice  in  Itri^nstfr'A  JAfe  of  Xevton,  V(»l.  i.  pp.  155, 
156,  236.  It  is,  I  thnik,  not  generally  known,  thai  Power  is  said  to  be 
indebted  to  Borle  for  originating  some  of  lUf  aqMrimenta  on  coloara.  See 

a  letter  from  Ifookc,  in  HiH/tes  Works,  Vol.T*  D.  633. 

*•  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle 
and  Fucal  are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  niechauice,  and  Coper- 
TOL.  I.  Z 
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as  Ha  densi^.^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  <Sf  the  most 
eminent  modern  naturalists^  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  np 
those  diemical  inquiries*  which  went  on  accumulating 
until,  a  ceuturj  later,  they  supplied  the  means  by  whidi 
LaYoisier  and  his  contemporaries  fixed  the  real  basis  of 
chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time  to  take  its 
proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world.'* 

The  application  of  these  disooreries  to  the  happiness 
of  Man,  and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  ma* 
terial  interests  of  dyiluation,  will  be  traced  in  another 
part  of  this  work;  but  what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  ia 
the  way  in  whidi  such  iuTestigations  harmonised  with  the 
movement  I  am  attempting  to  describe.  In  the  whole  of 
his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly  insists  upon  two 
fundamental  principles:  namely,  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
the  fiicts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 

jiicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle,  as  the  founder 
of  hydrostatics,  Tliormon'n  II ut.  of  th$  Ba^fol  Sodetj/^  pp.  307,  388;  aud  hifl 
Jiiii.  of  Chemistry^  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

This  WM  ditoovered  bjr  Boyle  about  16S0,  and  oonfinned  \sy  MarioUe 

in  1676.  See  W/iewffl\t  Ih'jst.  of  the  Inductivf  ScUncet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  •'i')T,  688; 
ThovMorCt  UitLof  ChtmUlry,  vol.  i.  p.  215 ;  Turner**  Chem  iitry,  vol.  i.  pp.  41, 
200 ;  Brand^i  (^emidr^t  vol  i.  p.  363.  This  law  has  been  empirically  veri- 
fied by  the  French  Institute,  ana  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of 
twenty -Bcven  atmospheres.  See  C/iallis  on  the  Muthematicnl  Theory  of  Fluiih^ 
in  Sixth  I{^f>ort  of  lirit.  Am»oc.  p  226;  and  Iltrtckd's  Nat.  I*hilo«.  p.  231. 
Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter  of  a  oentury,  the  discoveiy 
is  rather  unfairly  called  the  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ;  while  foreign  writers, 
refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether,  aud  term  it 
the  law  of  Mariotte !  See,  for  instance,  lAAig"*  Leiters  on  Chemutriff  p.  126; 
Monfeil,  Direrx  Ff/i fx,  vol  viii.  p.  122;  Kae^iU-'x  Meteor doqy, -p.  ;  Comte, 
PhUos.  Po»  vol.  i.  pp.  583.  646,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484,  615;  PouUUt,  EUmem  dc 
Phrjxiqxie^  vol.  i.  p.  339,  TM.  it.  pp  58,  183. 

"L'un  des  cr^atemie  de  la  physique  exp6rimentale,  rilliutre  Bobert 
Boyle,  avait  anssi  roconnu,  d&s  le  milieu  du  dix-soptifime  si^cle,  une  grande 
partie  des  &it8  oui  servent  amourd'hui  de  base  k  cette  chimie  nouvelle." 
{^etVr,  Profffii  de»  Seiencet,  vol.  L  p.  30.  The  **  ansn**  refian  to  Key.  See 
also  CnnW,  Hist.  <t''x  Sciences  NcUvrdles,  psirt  ii.  pp.  :i22,  346-:^4f>.  A  still 
more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  "  8t<x>d,  in  fact,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 

Seumatio  chemistiy  of  Priestlej ;  he  bad  in  bis  hand  the  kcnr  to  the  grsat 
icovery  of  Lavoisier."  Johntton  on  Dimorphotu  Bodies,  in  anorU  of  Brit. 
Auoc.  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  liobia  etVerdeUy  Chimie 
Anatomiqw,  Paris,  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  576,  577,579,  vol.  ii.  p.  24 ;  and  Sprenffd, 
Eitt,  dt  la  ifAMu^  toL  iw,  p.  177. 
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downJ^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method; 
they  are  the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and 
they  are-  also  the  Tiews  which  have  been  held  by  every 
man  who,  during  the  hist  two  oentories,  has  added  any 
tiling  of  moiuent  to  the  stock  of  humaa  knowledge.  First 
to  doubt»^  then  to  inquire,  and  then  to  discover,  has  been 
the  process  universally  followed  by  our  great  teachers. 
So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that  though  he  was  an 
eminently  religious  nuui,^  he  gave  to  the  most  popular  of 
his  scientific  works  the  title  of  ^  Senium  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  con- 
cerning the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  im- 
possible that  they  should  advance  &r  in  the  career  which 
lay  before  them.  Nor  can  we  fiul  to  observe,  that  this 
remarkable  work,  in  which  such  havoc  was  made  with  old 
notions,  was  published  in  1661,^^  the  year  after  the  acces- 

This  disrcpmrd  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  iunuinemble  passages  which  mi^ht  be 
quoted.  I  will  srieot  one  which  strikes  nie  as  well  expressed,  and  m  cer- 
tainly very  characteristic.  In  his  Free  Inmtiri/  into  the  vnlgaAy  Tfciced 
Hvtion  of  Nature^  be  aaya  {Boifle'*  Workt.  vol.  iv.  p.  3fi9),  "  For  I  am  wont 
to  judge*  of  opinioQi  as  of  oolus;  I  oontider  nraeh  mm,  in  anj  one  that  I  am 
to  RCeive,  whose  inscription  it  hears,  than  what  metal  it  is  made  of.  It  is 
indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  maujr  years  or  ages  since, 
or  came  Irat  yesterday  from  the  mint.'*  fin  other  plaoes  he  rpeaks  of  the 
"schoolmen"  and  **  gownmen"  with  a  oontempt  not  moeh  inferior  to  that 
expressed  by  Locke  himself. 

"  In  his  Comideratiana  touchinff  Experimental  Erniyx,  he  says  (Uoj/le's 
WerhffoL  i.  p.  107),  '*  Periiapayou  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  foilowinf^  essays  I  should  speak  so  dfjiibtiiit^iy,  and  use 
so  often  p<rhnp«,  it  seeia4^  it  is  not  improbabfey  and  such  other  expressions  08 
ariD^ue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinions  I.  incline  to,"  4kc.  Indeed, 
this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus,  his  h'xMj/  on  Cn/xf/tls,  which,  consi- 
dering the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable  production,  is  entitled 
"  Boahts  and  Bzperiments  tooobing  the  einions  ^Igares  of  Salts.**  WlnH, 
vol.  ii.  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  jrood  reason  that  M.  Humboldt  terms 
him  **  toe  cautious  and  doubtiiuz  Kobert  Bovle."  JiumboLdt't  Conno*.  voL  ii. 
p.  730. 

*■  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  BurneCs  Lives  and  CkO' 
raeterHy  edit.  Jebb.  1833,  pp.  3r)i-3W;  Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Diy^tuin^  vol.  i. 
pp.  32,  33;  W'hewtWs  Bridgevcaler  Traatise^  p.  273.  He  made  several  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  the  aeisntific  method  with  the  defence  of  established 
religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best  instanoes  of  this,  in  Henk^ 
vol.  V  pp.  38,  39. 

**  me  Sceptical  Chemitt  is  in  Boyl^9  ITorfo,  vol.  i.  pp.  890-371.  It  went 
through  two  editions  in  the  author^s  lifetime,  an  xinusual  success  for  a  book 
of  thaX  kind.  lioyii*  Works,  yoL  L  p.  375,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol.  v.  p.  34.0.  I 
find,  from  a  letter  writtsn  in  1696  i^aiifaae  Corrttpmndmot^  vol.  iv.  p.  344), 
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don  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  the  spread  of  incredu- 
lity was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only  among 
the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank 
of  society,  it  assumed  an  offensiTe  and  degenerate  form. 
But  the  morement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common 
energy,  which,  in  so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  the  palace,  and  excite  the  minds  of  the 
courtiera;  a  lasy  and  feeble  race,  who  from  the  friyoUty 
of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  predis- 
posed to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  beliere  whateyer 
the  wisdom  of  their  &thers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  eyery  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Eyery 
thing  marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old 
notions  to  new  inquiriea  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle 
was  prosecuting  his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the 
Koyal  Society,  which  was  formed  with  the  ayowed  object 
of  increasing  knowledge  by  direct  experiment.^  And 
it  is  weU  worthy  of  roroark,  that  the  charter  now  first 
granted  to  thb  celebrated  institution  declares  that  its 
object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.^ 

that  Boyle's  works  were  then  becoming  scarce,  and  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention of  reprinting  the  whole  of  them.  In  regard  to  the  Scejitical  Cheinuty 
it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Monconjs,  a  French  tra- 
veller, who  visited  London  in  1663,  and  from  whom  we  leuu  that  it  wMtO 
he  hotight  for  four  shillings,  "pour  quatre  cheliiis. "  Voi/nfjex  iff  yfimconySf 
vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1(>SK");  a  book  containing  sonic  vei*)'  curious  facts  re- 
ipectitiff  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  oy  any  English  historian.  In  Spren/jfPx  HiM.  dr  hi  MeJecin*',\o\.  v. 
pp.  78  0,  there  is  a  sutnnuiry  of  the  views  advocated  iu  the  HcfptiaU  Chemutf 
respecting  which  Sprengcl  says,  *'  Go  lilt  oependant  ftUMi  «n  Angleterre  que 
•*61ev6rent  les  premiers  dmitt  s  sur  rexactitude  des  explications  chiniiiiues." 

"  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society^  the  objects 
of  thdr  attention  were  neoeenrilr  nnlimited.  The  physical  flciencee,  how- 
ever, or  those  which  are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objecte; 
and  experiment  was  the  method  which  thev  professed  to  follow  in  accom- 
plishing their  purpose."  Thomson's  JJist.  of  the  Royal  Soeieti/,  p.  6.  When 
the  eociety  was  first  itistituted,  ezperimeDte  were  so  unusual,  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  of  tiiiditif;  tli  ■  necessary  workmen  in  London.  See  a  Ciurioua 
passage  in  WeliVg  Hut.  of  Uu  lioml  JSocieti/y  lH-18,  vol  ii.  p.  bS. 

■•  Dr.  Paris  {Life  of  'Surff.  Davy,  1831,  vol.  ii.  n.  178)  savs,  "Theehaiier 
of  the  Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  cf'tablishcd  for  the  improvement 
of  natural  science.  This  epithet  tuUural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a 
neanipg,  of  whidi  very  few  peiMDi^  I  believe^  ax*  aware.  At  the  period  of 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust 
these  things  were  viewed  by  those  inorrlinate  admirers  of 
anti(|uity,  who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  j)ast  aires,  are 
unable  either  to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  tlie  future. 
These  gi  eat  obstructors  of  mankind  played,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own 
day,  rejecting  every  novelty,  and  therefore  opposing  every 
improvement.  The  angry  contest  which  arose  between 
the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  <lirected  against  the 
Royal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the  idea  of 
progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion 
I  shall  relate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  prese?it  it 
is  enough  to  siiy,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy,  wa.s  entirely 
defeated  :  as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  their 
opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by  such  aid  as  the 
court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth,  so  rapid, 
as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members  even 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they 
had  been  bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and 
the  theological  spirit  was  such  as  to  induce  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  themselves  against  the  sci- 
jin^.  and  seek  to  bring  ii  iDto*c[i8cre(iit."  jSor "ought  we' 
*^  he  smrprised  that  they  should  hare  adopted  this  coarse. 
That  inquisitire  aud  experimental  spirit  which  they  wished 
to  check,  'iraa  not  only  offensive  to  their  |)rejudices,  hot 
it  was  also  detriments  to  their  power.   For  in  the  first 

the  establi  slim  cut  of  tlie  society,  the  arts  of  witebcraft  and  divination  were 
very  extensively  eucouraged ;  aud  the  word  natund  was  therefore  introduced 
in  contrwlifttiictioii  to  m/Mfmofiifwf.'*  The  ehmrters  oimntad  hy  Oharict  IL 
are  printed  in  WW</  *  History  o  f  the  Hoyal  Society,  vol.  u.  pp.  481-521.  Bwljn 
^Haryy  Aug.  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  *'  natural  knowledge."  See  also  Auhrey't  Letter*  and  Livet^  vol. 
U.  p.  .358 ;  Ptdteney't  Hid.  of  Botany ^  vol  ii.  pp.  97, 98  ;  and  on  the  distinc- 
tion thus  estahlifiliod  in  the  popularmind  between  natural  and  supemattual, 
compare  JioyW$  Work*,  voL  ii.  p.  465,  vol.  iv.  pp.  28b,  359. 
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place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught 
men  to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  clergy  were»  in  their  own  department,  unable  to 
supply.  And  in  the  Becond  place,  the  additions  made 
to  physical  knowledge  opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and 
thus  tended  still  further  to  divert  attention  from  eccle- 
siastical topics.  Both  these  effects  would  of  course  be 
limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  scientific  inquiries :  It  ia,  however,  to  be  obserred, 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  hare  been 
extended  OTer  a  hr  wider  sur&ce.  This  may  be  called 
their  secondary  influence ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  ope- 
rated is  well  worth  our  attention,  because  an  aoqusintanoe 
with  it  will  go  &r  to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked 
opposition  which  has  always  existed  between  superstition 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident^  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  phy-  ' 
acai  laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  pheno- 
mena by  which  it  is  surrounded.''  But  so  soon  as  natural 
science  begins  to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the 
elements  of  a  great  chanffe.  Each  successive  discovery, 
by  ascertaining  the  law  &at  governs  certain  events,  de- 
prives them  of  that  aj^parent  mystery  in  whidi  they  were 
formerly  involved.'*   The  love  of  the  marvellous  becomes 

"  The  ■pecnktive  view  of  this  tendency  has  been  reoenilv  illiisti-ated  in 
the  mofit  comprehensive  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  Philosophxe 
Potitive;  and  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human 
annd  we ODnfirmed  by  every  thing  we  knonrof  barlmrous  nations;  and  they 
are  also  confirmed,  as  lie  Ikvs  decisively  proved,  by  the  history  of  physical 
science.  In  addition  to  tiiu  facts  he  iias  adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the 
history  of  geology  eoppliei  evidenoe  enelegoiM  to  thai  wmch  he  has  eolleoted 

from  other  departments. 

A  popular  uotioa  of  the  workiuff  of  this  belief  in  superuatuml  causatiou 
may  be  seen  in  a  droumstanoe  rekted  by  Oorabe.  He  says,  that  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  the  country  west  of  Edinlmqrh  was  so  un- 
healthy, "  that  every  spring  the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with 
fever  and  ague."  As  loug  as  the  cause  of  this  was  unknown,  these  visi- 
tations were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Providence;"  but  after  a  time  the  land 
was  dniined,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhabitants  percei^ed  that  what 
they  liad  believed  tu  be  b>upernutural  was  perfectly  natural,  and  that  the 
cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  nut  the  intcrventaon  of  tlie  Deity.  O^nA^a 

Ctautitution  of  Man,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

**  I  saj  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  ail  lessen  the  real 
angrsterj.  But  thii  doet  not  albct  the  aoowaoiy  of  mj  xenwric,  inmmiifih  as 
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proportionably  diminiBhed ;  and  yrhenk  any  scienoe  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  vho  are  acquainted 
with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  idiich  it  deals*  it  is  dear 
that  the  i^ole  of  those  evrats  are  at  once  with<hravn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the  . 
authority  of  natural  powers.'*  The  business  of  physical 
philosophy  is,  to  explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view 
to  their  prediction  ;  and  every  successful  prediction  which 
is  recognised  by  the  people*  causes  a  disruption  of  one  of 
those  hnks  which,  as  it  were,  bind  the  imagination  to  the 
occult  and  invisible  world.  *  Hence  it  is  that,  supposing 
other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation  must  al- 
ways bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  phy- 
sical knowledge.  Tlus  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by 
the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare 
the  different  classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 

Hm  people  at  l«ige  nmmr  «nler  into  tnA  MbttetiM  fts  tbe  differanet  be- 
tween Ijuw  aud  Cause ;  a  difference,  indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it 
is  ofteu  lu8t  sight  of  even  iu  scieatific  books.  Ail  that  the  people  know  is, 
that  evmtt  which  they  once  beliered  to  tw  dhwetlr  cooMlcd  9j  the  Deity, 

aqd  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the  human  miud,  but  are 
altered  by  human  iuterfereuce.  The  attempts  which  Paloy  aud  others  have 
made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are  evidently 
ftitiie»  beoaint  to  toe  ef  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  M 
the  problem;  and  the  arfrnments  of  the  natural  theolog^ians,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  aigumeuts,  must  depend  ou  reason.  As  Mr.  Ncwmau  truly  says, 
A  Clod  oncMiied  end  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incompre- 
hensible as  a  world  uncaused  aud  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not 
r^ect  the  latter  theory  as  iuoompreheusible ;  for  so  is  eveiy  other  possible 
tiMoiy."  iiremmmV  /fatund  History  of  tk$  8ovlj  1640.  p.  36.  The  troth  of 
this  conchision  i.s  nniiitentiniuiUy  confirmed  hy  the  OefiHloe  of  the  old  me- 
thod, which  is  set  up  by  I>r.  Whewell  in  his  liridMmokr  TrwiOm,  pp.  2(i2-6i 
hecanse  the  remarks  made  by  that  aMe  writer  rcmr  to  men  who^  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  trausoeudental  view  of  religicm 
which  is  slowly  but  ntcadily  gaiuiug  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the 
deepest  thinker  of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments 
drawn  from  the  eztemel  woild  oould  prove  the  existeuce  of  a  First  Cause. 
Pee,  among  other  passages,  two  particularly  reinni  kjiblo  in  Krilik  der  reiii^n 
yemunft^  Kanl't  Werie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47«,  4bl,  ou  "  der  physikotheologische 
Beweis.** 

"  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamcnnais  :  '*  Pourtjuoi  les  corps  gra- 
vitent-iis  les  uus  vert  lee  autrest  Parceuue  Dieu  Fa  vuulu,  disiiient  les 
UMMDi.  Bsroeqtie  les  eorpe  s*attirent,  dit  k  soience."  Maury ^  Legendet  4u 
Jhym  Aatf  p.  33.  See  to  the  same  effect  Mnchi}f\  HdlgiouA  DevdopmetU^ 
1850,  vol.  1.  pp.  5,  30,  31,  and  elsewhere.  See  also  a  partial  statement  oif 
the  antithesis  m  CcjditioiC$  Jwfuirjf  into  Ifiee$aU»f  and  Pfied$dinati»n,  p.  49 
an  ingenione  but  oyemted  bow* 
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superstitious  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact,  have  or  have  not  been  ex- 
I^auied  by  natural  laws.  The  credulity  of  sailors  is  no- 
torious, and  every  literature  contains  evidence  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  ding  to  them.^  This  is  perfectly  explicable 
by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  has  not 
yet  been  raised  to  a  science ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
winds  and  storms  b^ing  in  consequencfs  still  unknown,  it 
naturally  follows,  that  uie  class  of  men  most  exposedf  to 
their  dangers  should  be  precisely  the  class  which  is  most 
supeFBtitious.^^  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an 
element  much  more  obedient  to  roan»  and  they  are  less 
liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the  calcula- 
tions of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
>^  ments  to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference ;  and  it  is 
universally  observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  super- 
stitious than  sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  agriculturists 
with  mnnufacturcrs,  we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same 
principle.  To  the  cultivators  of  land,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  circumstances  is  the  weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out 
unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all  their  calculations. 
But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it  for 

*'  I  much  regret  that  [  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period 
of  my  reading.  But  havii>g  omitted  taking  the  requisite  not^s,  I  can  oulj 
refer,  on  the  superstition  of  sailors,  to  Bdtet't-Jmmey  through  fmiia,  vol.  i. 
p.  423  ;  Richurdmn^n  Trax^fli^  in  the  Saham,  vol.  i.  p.  11  ;  BurcL-hnnWa  Tra- 
i-fls  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  347 ;  Davis' »  Cftinejte,  vol.  iiL  pp.  16,  17  :  Travels 
of  Ibn  BatiOa  tit  the  FtmrUenih  Centvrj/,  p.  43 ;  Jomnat  ^  Awkt,  ate.  vfA.  L 
p.  9  ;  Worls  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  vol.  i.  p.  130  ;  Aliwri'x  TliM.  of  Europf, 
vol.  iv.  p.  566 ;  Burties's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  iii.  p.  53 ;  -/^^  MuiU'$ 
Autohiographjf,  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  255;  (hmbmantTt  1807,  vol.  i. 

pp.  422-425  ;  WaUh's  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97;  RichardjsonA  Arctic  MxptH- 
<ton,  vol.  i-  p  03  ;  JJolcmffn  Mmmirx^  vol.  i.  p.  2<>7,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikiistery  iit  Athens,  said,  "  No, 
dikasto;  the  dangen  of  accusiition  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers 
encountered  nt  sea  arc  divine."  (/rot/t  Hist,  of  (ireece,  vol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thus, 
too,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated 
the  rapentitiofi  of  the  Anglo-Saxonau  See  KemUe**  Scucom  in  England, 
vol.  i.  pp.  300,  391.  Ennan,  who  mentions  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  There  is  a  eaying  at  Irkutsk,  that  it  is  ouly  upou 
the  Baik^  in  the  witaaMi,  that  a  mn  launi  to  pray  from  his  heart.** 
jShnon**  ^Vvwftt  4iti8ii«rM^  ToL  iL  p.  186. 
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any  considerable  period ;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  bcHeve  that  it  is  the  result  of  super- 
natural agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spcc- 
tacle  of  pray  ers  ofl'cred  up  in  our  churches^ T()r  dry  wea- 
Oier  jifjor  wet  weather  ;  a  superstition  which  to  future 
ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the  feelings  of  pious  awe 
with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  comet, 
or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  \\'c  are  now  acquainted 
"with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets 
and  eclipses;  and  as  we  arc  able  to  predict  their  appear- 
ance, we  have  ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  bo  preserved 
from  them.^*  But  because  our  researches  into  the  pheno- 
mena of  rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful,^  we 

•»  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  anny  fled  before  one  of  thoM 
appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child:  "Toute  i'armte 
d^Otbon  w  diapena  tubitemeni  k  IVipparitioa  d'une  loMpn  de  tML,  qui  k 

remplit  fk-  tcrrcur,  et  qui  fut  regard^e  comme  raiinonce  du  malheur  quon 
aiteadait  depuis  lonff-temps."  Uprtngd^  Hist,  de  la  Medccine,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 
The  terror  inspired  djt  eoliptes  was  not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  still 
caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  Eughiud.  See  Evdyii's  Dittry,  voL  iL 
p.  62,  vol.  iii.  p.  372 ;  CarhfU's  Cromicell,  vol.  ii.  p.  366 ;  Lettre*  a$  Paiin, 
lit.  p.  36.  Compare  V<^faffe«  dt  MouconjfBy  ToL  v.  p.  104.  with  Hwft*» 
fhifM(gat  Truihy  2d  series,  pp.  1!).").  There  probably  never  has  been  an 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  Vor 
evidence  of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Sifmes'*  /'Jmbfigui/ to  /Ira,  vol.  ii. 
p.  296;  Rnj^^iC  ffist.  of  J"nr,  vol.  i.  p.  ry'.li) ;  Snnflfys  /list,  of  BrazH,  vol.  i. 
p.  364,  vol.  ii.  p.  371  ;  Mar^drns  Hut.  of  iSutiuUra^  p.  159;  Ni^uhr^  Dt- 
teripiton  de  FArabif^  p.  105 ;  Jlofat**  SnUhem  Africa^  p.  337 ;  Jinmgo  PwVf 
Trnvih,  vol.  i.  p.  41  i  ;  }foorcrofts  Travels  in  the  Ifimalai/an  Provi)icf.t,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4:  Craw/urd'e  Hist,  of  tke  Indian  ArcUij)elagOf  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  EUit'e  Pol^^ 
mman  Re&earekn,  rol.  i  p.  331 ;  Madhay*$  Relvnotu  Develt^metUf  yol.  v 
p.  425  ;  Wiji  ls  of  Sir  W.  Jou^g,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p  16 ;  Wilson'e  Note 
m  the  Vi^httu  Purana^  p.  140  ;  Wihon^e  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  partii. 
p.  JK) ;  Montuda,  //ist.  dee  }fathematiaue*.  vol.  i.  p.  444  ;  Asiatic  Researehetf 
vol.  xii.  p.  484  ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  101  ;  Prescott  s  HitL 
of  Peru,  vol  i.  p.  123;  Kohl's  Rtmsia,  p.  374  ;  TliirltcolVs  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  440.  voL  vi.  p.  216  ;  Murray  s  Life  of  liruce,  p.  103  ;  Turner"* 
BnAauy  to  Tibet^  p.  289 ;  OroU'$  Hi*t.  of  (ireect,  vol.  vii.  p.  432,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  20.'),  557;  Journal  A sittdque,  I.  s6ri^  voL  iii.  p.  80S,  Pans,  1823  i  CVo^• 
Ikj^.de  la  Pette,  Paris.  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  tiie  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bajle 
in  removing  those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare 
Tennenuinn,  Oesch.  der  Phiio$oph.  vol.  xi.  p.  252;  Le  Vasaorf  Hist,  de  Louis 
XIII,  vol.  iii.  p.  415 ;  LeUra  de  Sevipni,  vol.  iv.  p.  336 ;  Autahioyruijhy  of 
Sir  S.  D'Ew$,  edit.  Halliwell,  vol.  i.  pp.  122, 123, 13G. 

•*  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and 
thus  prevented  us  from  acourately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbu 
sn  iUlaatologif,  in  8»»wi  B^ort  </  Brititk  AmdaHon,  pp.  249-261 ;  Oimtr, 
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ivsort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 
are  the  reeolt  of  our  own  'doth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed, 
in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion 
by  using  them  as  a  doak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought 
mnkly  to  confess.^   The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to 

Prwjr^A  dfA  SciencMy  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  248  ;  K"e)»t:^n  Afeteorolo<]j/,  pp.  2-4 ; 
Ptvut'i^Bridgtwater  2*reatue,pp.  200-2^5;  ISomervUU't  Phytical  Ueo^.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  18, 19.  Bat  all  the  beit  anthorltiei  m  agreed  that  tnii  ignoranoe  can- 
not last  long;  and  that  the  constunt  iidvance  which  we  are  now  making  in 
physical  Bcience  will  eveutually  enable  us  to  explain  even  theae  phenomena. 

fbr  inetanoe,  Sb*  Jolm  LedSe  says,  It  cairaoi  be  diqwitea,  however, 
that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  maaa  of  our  atmosphere,  involved, 
capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolu- 
tkms  of  the  solar  system.  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might 
trace  the  nctioti  of  etich  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects 
arising  from  their  combined  operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data, 
w<e  might  safdj  prediet  the  etate  of  the  wsather  at  any  future  period,  as  we 
now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  suu  or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  "  Ledii^t  Saturai  J'hUoaoultiff  p.  405  :  see  also  p.  Ib5,  and  the  re> 
maits  of  Mr.  Soow  Harris  {Bfii.  Amoe.  frr  1844,  p.  841),  and  of  Mr.  Hamil* 
ton  {Journal  of  Oeoff .  Soc,  vol.  xix.  p.  xci.).  Thus,  too,  Pr.  Whewrll  {  llri'i'jf- 
water  Trrat I'jtr,  p.  3)  says,  that  the  obansDes  of  wiuds  and  skies"  are  pro- 
dnoed  by  causes,  of  whoet  rakf  "  no  phuoeophioid  mind**  will  doabt  the 
fixity. 

*•  This  connexion  betwecji  i»:ninrance  and  devotion  is  so  clearly  marked, 
that  many  nations  have  a  sepaii^te  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  sajr 
their  prayers.  In  eoontries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  aseribe  the 
changes  to  witchcraft,  or  to  some  other  supernatural  power.  See  Mnriner't 
Tonga  JslaiuU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  108  ;  TucJtejf't  Expedit.  to  the  Zaire^  pp.  214, 

lagaacar^  irol.  Ii.  p.  304 ;  Am'atie  Reteim^,  ro\,  yi* 
pp.  193,  194,  297,  vol.  xvi.  pj>.  223,  342 ;  Southey't  lli.tt.  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii. 
p.  187  ;  J)avis^8  Chinese,  vol.  li.  p.  154  ;  B>'<tm(^re,  Ilxtt.  de  Manichee,  vol.  ii. 
p.  394  ;  Cudicortli  B  IntdUct.  Si/st.  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  The  Hindus  refer  rain  to 
supernatural  causes  in  the  Iti^  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious 
books  ;  and  thev  have  held  sunilar  notions  ever  simse.  Riff  IW/i  Sttnkita, 
vol.  i.  pp.  XXX.  i(»,  19,  2G,  14.'),  175, 205,  224,  225,  265,  2(56,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28. 
41.  62,  110,  153,  158,  164,  166,  192,  199,  231,  258,  2()H,  293,  329;  Jounvd 
of  Asial.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  91  ;  Coleman  t  Mijififd.  of  the  J/ituins,  p.  Ill  ;  H'r/n/'a 
Viewo/t/te  JJiiuboSt  vol.  i.  p.  38.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the 
Dabuian^  vol.  L  p.  IIS,  toL  ii.  p.  337 ;  and  on  the  "Rain-makers,**  com- 
pare Catlin's  Xorth' American  Indinnx^  vol.  i.  pp.  134-140,  with  I'.  irfunxnn^s 
If orth' American  huiiane,  pp.  258,  200:  also  a  predseiy  similar  class  in 
Africa  {Mv^l^t  Sovikem  Ajricay  pp.  300-380),  and  to  Ambia  {NiAmhr,  Dete, 
*  deVA  rabie,  pp.  237,  238). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth 
century  it  was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  haU 
were  the  work  of  wiiards  {Neander*»  Hitt.  of  the  CAural,  vol.  Ti.  pp.  118^  13^)$ 
that  similar  \\ew8  passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned 
by  Luther  {Jiauryf  Ligendet  rieuM*^  pp.  18 ,  19) ;  and  finally,  tliat  when 
Swinbonw  was  in  Spain,  veXfrn^i^jmn  ago^  hie  fimnd  the  WKgf  on  the 
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ascribe  to  supernatural  agency  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena with  which  he  is  concerned  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  tliose  supersti- 
tious feehnti^s  bv  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
imfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.'^''  But 
the  manufacturer,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged 
in  tlie  business  uf  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of 
wliich  being  regidated  by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  those  unexplained  events  that  perplex  the 
imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth.  He  who,  by 
his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is  evidently 
less  aifected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whetlier  it 
is  fair,  or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with 
equal  success,  and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own 
energy,  and  the  cunning  of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor 
is  naturally  more  superstitious  than  the  soldier,  because 
he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable  element ;  just  in  the 
same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  superstitious  than  the 
mechanic,  because  he  is  more  frequently  and  mure  seri- 
ously affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some  men 
makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other 
men  makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks, 
to  show  how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  in- 
creasiu'j:  tlie  nati(tiial  wealth,  has  done  immense  serWce 
to  civilizuLiun,  by  inspiring  Man  with  a  confidence  in  his 

point  of  puttiiijr  an  end  to  the  opera,  because  they  **  attributed  the  want  of 
rain  to  the  inductice  of  that  unj^ndly  entertain nient."  Swinbtime't  Travel* 
throuyU  apain  in  1715  and  1770,  vol.  i.  p.  177,  2d  edit  London,  1787. 

*  8«e  tome  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  ■trike  me  as  rather 
incaiitiouR,  and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  in- 
creasing the  hostility  between  it  and  science,  in  WanTt  Ideal  oj'  a  Chrutittn 
Chunk,  p.  278.  WW OoI«ridge  has  aiM,  is mkh  ttttanding  to:  sea  ^ 
Friend,  vol.  iii.  pn.  222,  223. 

■*  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteoess  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  hm  found  that 
the  aarienltimt  elaiKS  are  the  ''most  blindly  ignoranjt^and  prejudiced**  of  V 
all.  Kohr$  IhtMxn.  p.  366.  .\nd  f^Ir  R.  urchlsCTi,  who  Ims  enjoyed'exten- 
sive  means  of  obeenration,  familiarly  mentions  the  "credulous  farmers." 
Mwniki$ofC»  sawria,  p.  61.  In  Asia,  exactly  the  same  tendenoy  has  been 
noticed  :  see  MaradefCa  UUL  of  Sumatra^  p.  63.  Some  curious  evidence  of 
a^ricultiiml  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may  be  seen  in  MonleUp 
11  Ut.  dct  divers  A'tats,  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  JU. 
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own  resources;®''  and  how,  by  giving  rise  to  a  new  class 
of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  shifted  the  scene 
in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dwell.  But  to  trace 
this  would  carry  me  bevond  niv  present  limits:  and  the 
illustrations  already  given  are  sufticient  to  explain  how 
the  theological  sj)irit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that 
love  of  experimental  science,  which  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11."'* 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a 
period  wdiose  true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  griev- 
ously misunderstood.  Those  j)olitical  writers  who  judge 
events  without  regard  to  that  intellectual  development  of 
which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find  much  to  condemn,  and 
scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for  having  travelled 
out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has  been  too 
often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceiye  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to 
understand  a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full 
of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be 
rendered  very  obvious,  if  we  compare  for  a  moment  the 
nature  of  the  government  of  Charles  with  the  great  things 
which,  under  that  government,  were  peaceably  effected. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of  apparent  connexion 
between  the  means  and  the  end.    If  we  look  only  at  the 


characters  of  the  rulers,  and  at  their  foreign  policy,  we 
must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  the  worst 


*'  la  this  jpoiut  of  view,  the  opoodte  tendeDdes  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
frotans  are  judidously  oontrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  tiiie  end  of  his  essay  on 

the  Statiiticn  of  A</n'r'/^f>/rt',  Jour  mil  of  thf  Siniist.  Soc.  vol.  ii,  pp.  205,  290, 

**  Indeed,  there  never  lias  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  pliyeical 
experiments  were  so  fiishioiMible.  This  is  merely  worth  observing  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  age,  since  Ctiarlee  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and 

did  not  add,  any  thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronage  of  science, 
such  as  it  was,  degraded  it  rather  than  advanced  it.  Still,  the  prevalence 
of  the  taste  is  curious;  and  in  addition  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  (///Vory  0/  Enphind,  let  edit.  vol.  i.  pp.  40S-41'2),  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Moncont/«  l  ot/a^eSf  vol.  iii  p.  31  ;  ihrbirres  Voyage  to  KmjUnxd^ 
pp.  32,  33 ;  JSWj^'s  Diary ^  vol.  ii.  pp.  199, 286 ;  Pep^  i>Mfy,  vol.  i.  p.  375, 
vol.  ii.p.  .34,  vol.  iii.  p.  8/),  vol  iv.  p.  229  ;  livmrt'x  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  pp.  171, 
322,  vol.  ii  p.  275  ;  JSurnet't  Lives,  p.  144 ;  Cauipbdl's  Chief-Jtuticet,  vol.  i. 
p>  688< 
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that  has  ever  been  aeffl.  in  _England.    If,  on  the  other  ; 
liand,  we  coidine  onr  observations  to  the  laws  which  were  ' 
passed,  and  to  the  principles  which  were  established,  we  ' 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that  this  same  reign  forms  one  • 
.of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  national  annals.  Politically 
and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  government 
all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness,  and  of  crime. 
The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  voluptuary, 
without  the  morals  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man.^°    His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of 
Clarendon,  whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one 
of  the  attributes  of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
pensioned  by  the  crown  of  France.*^  The  weight  of  taxa- 
tion was  increased,'^  while  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
was  diminished.®*   By  the  forced  surrender  of  the  char- 
ters of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were  endaugered.^^ 
By  8huttin<^  tlic  exchequer  our  national  credit  was  de- 
stroyed.^  Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 

"  His  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immediately  after  marriage  is  per- 
haps the  worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  Litter'» 
IMt  of  Clarmdan,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145-153.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Burnet 
(Oirn  Tiuif,  Vol.  i.  p.  .')22,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  407)  whispers  a  horrihle  suRpicion, 
which  I  cuiniot  l>vlieve  to  be  true,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris, 
who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  hii  astounding  profligacy,  docs  not  men- 
tion, tliough  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in  Buniet.  //iirriji'i*  Lii'f.i  of  thf 
StuarUs  vol.  V.  pp.  36-43.  However,  as  l)r.  Parr  says,  in  reference  to  another 
Moaflatfon  against  him,  "  There  is  little  ooouion  to  blaoken  the  memory  of 
that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious  conjectures." 
ifUe*  on  James  11.,  in  Parr's  Wories,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox'*  Ilutorg 
of  Jennet  //.,  p.  71. 

Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  from  Louis  XIV. ; 
but  for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  Hnllantf  Const* 
Hut.  vol.  ii.  pp  6G.  67  note,  with  CampfjtU'i  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

Lister's  Life  of  darendon,  toL  ii.  p.  377;  Marria't  Livsi  of  the  Stmrti, 
TOL  ir.  pp.  .340-344. 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing 
to  naval  ooramaods  incompetent  youths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragerooDt  of 
those  aUe  officers  who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare 
Bwne^s  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  Hyo,  with  I'ejf^s  JJiart/,  vol.  ii.p.  413,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  68,  78. 

//■trnVs  Liivs  of  StuOfU,  yoh  V.  pp.  323  3-28.  The  court  was  so 
bent  oa  abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Loudou,  that  SauudcrH  wus 
rnnde  ehief-jnstloe  for  the  express  purpose.  See  ChmpMTs  Chi^f  Justices, 
vol.  ii.  p.  5».  lioger  North  says  {Liveg  of  the  Xorths,  vol.  ii.  p.  G7), "  Nothing 
was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious  as  the  procuring  of  charterSi  as  the 
language  then  was.  '    Compare  BuUtrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  379.  388. 

^  Toi6  panio  oaused  by  this  toaiidaloiis  robbeiy  is  dsicriped  hf  Do  Foe; 
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tainiDg  oar  naval  and  military  power,  we  were  left  so 
defenceless,  that  when  a  war  broke  oiit»  whieh  had  long 
been  preparing,  we  seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  ear- 
priee.  Such  was  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the  govern* 
ment,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland  were  able,  not  only  to 
ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to  sail  up  the 
Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  insult 
the  metropolis  of  England.^^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
tiiese  things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fiust,  that  in  this  same 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right 
y/^  direction  than  had  been  taken,  in  any  period  of  equal 
length,  during  the  twelve  centuries  we  had  occupied  the 
soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of  that  intellectual 
movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by  the  crown, 
there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  reforms 
which  ch.inged  the  face  of  society.^^  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  Avhich  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed, 
consisted  of  a  spiritual  tyranny  and  a  territorial  tyranny: 
the  tyranny  of  the  church  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles. 
An  attempt  was  now  made  to  remedy  these  evils;  not  by 
palliatives,  but  by  striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who 
did  the  mischief.   For  now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed 

warm's  Lift  o/"  Dt  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  See  also  Calamy'g  Life  of  I/iitise!fy 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  Parker**  Uist.  of  hi$  Own  Time,  pp.  141-143.    The  amount 
stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated  at  1,.328,52(;^.  t'Sindairs  Hist,  of  the  lievenue. 
vol.  i.  p.  315.  According  to  Lord  Campbtill,  "  nesrlj  a  miliiou  and  a  lialf. 
Liv^x  of  tJie  C/ifinceilors,  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 

There  is  a  very  curious  aooonnt  in  Pepjf^  IHmy,  voL  iii.  pp.  242-264, 
of  the  terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  him  elf  buried 
his  gold  (p.  261  aud  pp.  376-37U).  £ve]vu  {JJiarjf,  vol  ii.  p.  ^£87)  says: 
"Theahraie  was  eo  greate,  that  it  pat  both  eovntiy  and  oitty  hito  a  paniq, 
feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I  hope  I  ihill  never  tee  more;  every  bodj 


th 


was  flying,  none  Icuew  why  or  whither." 

%be  noit  important  of  theee  reforme  were  carriecl,  ei  U  a^Miy  ^^^J* 

the  case,  in  opposition  to  the  retd  wishes  of  the  ruling  clisSM^  Cfiikrles  11. 


/// 


and  James  II.  often  said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  A6t,""'*That  aT  government 
could  not  subsist  with  such  a  law."  DnlrympW*  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
Lord- Keeper  Ouilford  was  even  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  militaiy  tenures. 
"He  thou.:ht,"  says  his  brother,  "the  taking  away  of  the  tentires  a  des- 
perate wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England."  Lives  of  t/ie  J'orM*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  82.  Tbeee  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  are  go- 
verned. A  passage  in  Life  of  Jam^*,  hit  Iliimdf,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621, 
confirms  the  statement  in  Dalrymple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This 
■hould  be  oompared  with  a  Irtter  fiimi  Louie  XIY.,  in  the  Barillon  eone- 
^oodence.  A^f^pendix  l»  FutU  Jamtt  JL,  p.  ezxiv. 
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on  the  statate-book,  taking  amy  that  celebrated  writ, 
which  aiabled  the  bishops  or  their  delegates  to  cause  . 
those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was  different  to  > 
their  own.''  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  depriveST/ 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themsehes,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legisla- 
^  ture."*  Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any 
bishop,  or  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  tender  the  €aH>ffieiQ 
oath,  by  which  the  church  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power 
of  compiling  a  suspected  person  to  criminate  himself.^ 
In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was  also  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an  original  juris- 
diction in  dril  suits;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  important 
resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.^  It  was  in  the 
same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people 

Blnclstone^x  Coynmenfariex,  vol.  iv.  p.      ;  (^umphfU'x  ChancUorg,  vol.  Hi. 

{.  431.    This  destruotioa  of  the  writ  JJt  JJarUico  comhurendo  was  in  1677. 
%  is  noticed  in  Ptdmer't  Tmatm on ikt  Ckwtky  toL  i.  p.  MO;  and  in  Cbl* 
Ueft  EccUsiaM.  Hist.  yoL  viii.  p.  478. 

This  was  in  1664.  Peo  the  account  of  it  in  CoI/iWm  Ecchniast.  Hist, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  463-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  bjr  the  change, 
•ays :  **  The  ooneenting,  therefore,  to  be  taxed  hy  toe  temporal  Coommia, 
makes  the  clergy  more  dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  rit^ht 
of  disposiuff  of  their  own  money,  and  htys  their  estates  in  some  measure  at 
discretion."  See  also,  on  the  ii^jury  this  has  infltoted  on  the  draroh,  Lath' 
hury'^  JliM*  of  Convocation,  pp.  259,  260.  And  Coleridge  {Literarif  Remain*^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  152,  l.^S)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  of  the  three  "grand 
evil  epochs  of  our  present  church. "  So  marked,  however,  was  the  tendency 
of  thttt  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by  an 
arrarifjement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in 
Jiunid's  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  340,  vol.  iv.  pp.  508,  '>09.  Compare  Lord 
Camden'8  statement  {Pari.  Hist.  vol.  wi.  p.  1G9)  with  the  speecn  of  Lord 
Bathurst  (vol.  xxii.  ]i.  77);  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke's  case  (vol.  xxxv. 
p.  1357).  Mr.  Carwithen  {Hitt.  of  On  Church  of  Jblnaiandf  vol.  ii.  p.  354, 
Oxford,  1849)  grieves  over  "this  deprivation  of  the  liberties  of  the  English 
clergy." 

«  13  Car.  II  c.  12.  Compare  Stfphen/s  Life  of  Toot",  vol.  i.  pp.  169,  170, 
with  Jilackslone  t  CommeniarieSf  vol.  iii.  p.  101.  Mr.  llallam  {t'oiat.  Hist, 
rcL  L  pp.  197,  198)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  elergj 
were  accustomed  to  injure  their  opponents  by  the  ex-ojicio  oath. 

This  was  the  issue  of  the  £&roous  contmversy  respecting  8kinncr,  in 
1669;  and  "from  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "the  Lords  have  tacitly 
abandoned  all  pretensions  to  an  oi%insl  jurisdictioii  in  civil  suits.'*  Const, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There  is  an  account  of  this  mse  of  Skinner,  which 
was  connected  with  the  Eaat-Indiu  Company,  in  Mili  t  Hist  of  India,  vol.  i. 
pp.  lOS,  103. 
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to  be  taxed  entirely  bj  tbeir  representatives ;  tbe  House 
of  Commons  having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of 
proposing  money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  im- 
posts, merely  leaving  to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  ~ 
to  vrhat  has  been  already  determined.^®^  These  were  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  bridle  the  clergy  and  the 
nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected  other  things  of  equal  • 
importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the  scandalous  pre- 
rogatives of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit  was  set 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.^^  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every 
Englishman  was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it; 
it  being  guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he, 
instead  of  languishing  in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the 
case,  should  be  brought  to  a  fiiir  and  speedy  trial.^^  By 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  a  security  hitherto 
unknown  was  conferred  upon  private  property .^^    By  the 

»•»  Uallam'4 Const.  Hut,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-1»2 ;  and  Jkolaton»  Enffluh  AiUi- 
fmtieMi  p.  326.  Tbe  disputes  between  the  two  bouses  respecting  taxation, 
are  noticed  very  briefly  in  ParLer't  ffut,  ef  ki$  own  TittUy  pp.  130,  136. 

The  "famous  riglits  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption"  were  abolished 
by  12  Oar.  II.  c.  24.  JJailam't  Const.  livU.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1.  Burke,  in  his  uiag- 
nlfioent  speoob  on  Bconomical  RefSonn,  deseribea  tne  abuses  of  tiie  old  sjrstem 

of  purveyance.  Ihirle»  Worhy  vol.  i.  p.  230.  St c  :itso  KrmUf'n  Sa.rong  in 
England,  vol  ii.  p.  bb  note;  liarrinqton  on  the  StatuteSf  pp.  183-lbd,  237; 
JAiHgaf^B  But.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  330 ;  Sindair't  Ifisl.  of  the  Re- 
venuty  vol.  i.  p.  232;  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  iii.  p.  1299.  These  nassages  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this  "  right,"  whicn,  like  most  gross 
injustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the  Brititth  constitution,  being 
at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  AUen  on  the  Royal  Prtrogative,  p.  168. 
Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  coiisideiublo  learning  {Sf  uce,  Orujin  of  the  lyitrg 
of  Ettroftf,  p.  310)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been  brought 
in  to  take  it  away  in  1606.  See  Burton's  CromwUian  Diary^  vol.  L  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Qonaany.  Wealth 
of  Nations,  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  KJl 

On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  sec  CompbelPs 
ChanceUorn,  vol.  iii.  pp  345  347;  Jffici-iniot/i,  Hn-olulion  0/IG88,  p.  49;  and 
Linfinnrs  Hist,  of  EnnUinA,  vol.  viii.  p.  17.  Tiie  peculiarities  of  this  law, 
as  compared  witii  the  imitations  of  it  in  other  couutries,  are  clearly  stated 
in  M^tr,  Esprit  des  Institutions  JudiciaireSf  toL  ii  p.  S83.  Mr.  Lister  {L^e 
of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4r)4)  says:  '*  Imprisonment  in  jraols  beyond  tlie  seas 
was  not  preveuted  by  law  till  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in 
1679." 

Bladcstone  (Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.39)  calls  this  "a  gre:it  and  ne- 
cessary security  to  private  property;"  atid  Lord  Campbell  {(VinnctUurn,  vol.  iii. 
D.  423)  terms  it  "  the  most  important  and  most  beneticial  piece  of  juridical 
legislation  of  wbiob  we  can  boaat.*'  On  its  effeota,  eompare  Jones's  valuable 
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abolition  of  ooneral  iiiipcu  lmioiits,  an  eiitl  was  put  to  a 
great  engine  of  tyranny,  witli  which  })owerful  and  unscru- 
pulous men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  adver- 
saries.^^^  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted 
the  liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  gixvit  Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  lias  diffused  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  power,  and  has  thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
aided  the  progress  of  English  civilization.^*^  And,  to  com- 
plete this  noble  picture,  there  were  finally  destroyed  those 
feu<lal  incidents  which  our  Norman  concpierors  had  im- 
posed,— the  military  tenures;  the  court  of  wards;  the 
fines  for  alienation ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  marriage 
by  reason  of  tenure;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of 
which  the  mere  names  sound  in  modern  ears  as  a  wild 
and  barbarous  jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ances- 
tors as  real  and  serious  evils.^^ 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11. ;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence 
of  the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblush- 

Comnitnta rif  on  hmi*  {Worln  of  Sir  IF.  Jouejt^  vol.  iv.  p.  2.30),  with  Story^s 
Conjlict  of  LawSffp.  521, 522, 627,  884;  and  TajfUr  on  iHtatute  Law, in  Jour- 
nal of  Statist.  Soe,  toI.  zrii.  p.  IfiO. 

liord  Campbell  (AnY,<  of  (/ir  Chinrt-llorK,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  MJS,  that  the 
Biruggle  in  16t>7  "put  an  eud  tu  general  impeachments.'* 

***  Printing  at  nrst  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations ;  then  by  the 
Star-chamber;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the 
Star-chamber  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  1.1  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33 ;  but  this 
act  expired  in  1(j79,  and  was  nut  renewed  during  the  reigu  of  Charles  11. 
Compare  Blickstone$  CommnU.  vul.  iv.  p.  152,  with  Hutvtt  HitL  ttf  Ifetn- 
|Mper/f,  vol.  i.  p.  l.'>4,  and  Fo.r'g  llUt.  of  .I<ir,u»  Jf.  p.  14(). 

^  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  iu  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolu- 
tion, which  swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that 
given  in  Ifarrun  Lu'-^-i  of  the,  Stiutrfs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3r;!)-;nH.  Hut  Harris,  though 
an  industrious  collector,  was  a  roan  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware 
of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of  which  the  obvions  and  immediately  prac> 
tioal  resnlts  formed  the  smallest  part.  Tlic  true  point  of  view  is,  that  it 
was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legishiture  that  the  Middle  Ages  were  ex- 
tinct, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  innovating 
policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
now  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  n  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean 
time  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notiees  in  Ikilrtfmjilen  HiM.  of 
Feudfd  I'ruperf)/,  p.  89;  Blachto/u  '.H  '(\nnmrnt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  76,  77;  J/allam'* 
ConM.  Ili^t.  vol.  ii.  p.  11  ;  Purl.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  107,  1(58}  Mt^,  Jt^ 

itUutiom  Ju'liciairet,  vol.  iL  p.  68. 
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ing  yenality  of  his  miniatera,  the  constant  oonspiracies  to 
wlach  the  country  was  exposed  from  within,  nd  the  un- 
precedented insults  to  which  it  was  subjected  from  with- 
out; if  we,  moreoTor,  consider  that»  to  tJl  this  there  were 
added  two  natural  calamities  of  the  most  grievous  descrip- 
tion,— ^a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  society  in  all  its 
ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  kingdom;  and 
:  a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  the  mortality  from 
the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — ^if  we 
put  all  these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  incon- 
sistencies apparently  so  gross  ?   How  could  so  wonderful 
a  progress  be  made  in  the  foce  of  these  unparalleled  dis- 
asters 1   How  could  such  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
effect  such  improrements  1   These  are  questions  which 
I    our  political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer;  because  they 
look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  and  too 
little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
!    live.    Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of 
every  civilized  country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual 
I  development^  which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  jare 
(  -more  likely  to  retard  than  to  hasten;  because,  however 
great  their  power  may  be,  they  are  at  best  the  accidental 
and  insufficient  representatives  of  the  spirit  of  their  time; 
and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  the  national  mind,  tin  v  tlieinselves  form  the 
snTiallMt.J5art  of  it,  and,  in  a  generaTview  ot  the  progress 
'oTManT are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  puppets  who  strut 
and  fret  their  hour  upon  a  little  st9ge;  while,  beyond 
I     them,  and  on  every  side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions 
J     and  principles  which  they  can  scarcely  perceive,  but  by 
I     which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is  ulti- 
i     mately  governed. 

^         The  truth  is,  tli;it  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for 
which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely 
X  form  a  part  of  that  movement,  which,  though  traceable  to 
^   a  much  eai  licr  period,  had  only  for  three  generations  been 
in  undisguised  operation.    These  important  improvements 
were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical,  inquiring^  and  re- 
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forming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three  great 
departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics.  The 
old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma, 
were  gradually  becoming  weaker ;  and  of  course,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  classes  by  whom  those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld. 
As  the  power  of  particular  sections  of  society  thus  de- 
clined, the  power  of  the  people  at  large  increased.  The 
real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  perceived,  so  soon 
as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those  inter- 
ests had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — namely, 
how  it  w;us  that  such  comprehensive  reforms  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  bad,  and  in  ma.ny  respects  so  in- 
famous, a  reign.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  reforms 
were  essentially  the  result  of  the  intellectual  march  of 
the  age ;  but,  so  far  from  being  made  in  spite  of  the  vices  / 
of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually  aided  by  them.  With  ( 
the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates  who  thronged  his 
court,  all  cL'usses  of  men  soon  learned  to  despise  a  king 
who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite  ;  who 
had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  mean- 
est  of  his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  (juarter 
of  a  century  by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way 
of  weakening  that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to 
which  the  people  have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights. 
Thus,  the  character  of  the  king,  merely  considered  from 
this  j)()int  of  view,  w{us  eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  / 
of  national  liberty.''^^  But  the  advantage  did  not  stop 
there.    The  reckless  debaucheries  of  Charles  made  hiui 

Mr,  HaUaiii  has  %  noble  pMMW*  on  the  Mrvioee  rendflied  to  English 

civilization  hy  the  vices  of  the  English  court :  *'  We  are,  however,  much 
uidebU»d  to  the  meaioryof  Barbara  duoheaa  of  Ciev^laud,  Louijia  ducliess  of 
Portnnouth,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwjn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the 

Mays,  the  Killigrews,  the  ChiiBncheB,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a 
serviceable  part  iu  ridding  the  kingdom  of  its  I>e80tted  loyalty.  They  saved 
our  forefkthera  from  the  Ktar -chamber  aud  the  High-cotnnu88iun  court ;  they 
laboured  iu  their  vocation  against  standing  armies  and  corruption ;  thcr 
pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom — the  ezpul" 
sioti  of  the  iiouiM  of  tituart."  JMUm'*  Const.  Uitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  00. 
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abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint;  and  this  gave 
liim  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  least,  pre- 
supposes a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The 
consequence  was,  that  ho,  not  from  views  of  cnhghtened 
policy,  but  merely  from  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence, 
always  had  a  distaste  for  the  clergy;  and,  so  far  from 
advancing  their  power,  frequently  expressed  for  theni  an 
open  contempt. His  most  intimate  friends  directed 
against  them  those  ('o?>rse  and  profligate  jokes,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time;  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among  the 
noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.  From  men  of  this  sort 
the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend:  but  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of 
that  age.  ^fany  other  illustrations  will  occur  to  most 
readers;  I  may,  liowever,  mention  one,  which  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the  philosopher  con- 
cerned in  it.  The  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  clergy 
in  the  seventeen tli  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes.  tlie 
subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singu- 
lar clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior 
only  to  Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  published  se- 
veral speculations  very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and 
directly  opposed  to  principles  whicii  are  essential  to  eccle- 
siastical authority.  As  a  natural  cnnsequence,  he  was 
hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were  declared  to  be 

Burnet  {Oini  Timf^xoX.  i.  p.  418)  tells  ns  that,  in  10(57,  the  king,  even 
at  the  council-board,  expressed  himself  against  the  bishops,  aud  said,  that 
the  clergy  "  thought  of  nothing  bnt  to  get  good  beneflloes,  and  to  keq>  a 
good  table."   See  also,  on  his  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and 
Pepjfi  Z>wiry,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.    In  another  place,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes: 
"And  I  beheve  the  hierarchr  will  in  a  little  time  he  shaken,  whether  they 
will  or  no;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upon  it,  as  I  hear." 
Kvelyn,  in  a  convcrsiation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  rotrrot  such  conduct  of 
Charles,  "thtit  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  the  king  of 
France  hath  alwajrs."  Pepy,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  hit  benevolent  waj, 
ascribes  this  to  "  the  negligence  of  the  clergy;"  but  history  teache>;  us,  that 
I  the  cler;^  have  never  uegloctcd  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  ne- 
V  I  gleoted  them.   Sir  John  Tleresby  gives  a  onriooe  aooonnt  of  a  oonvemtion 
•  Charles  II.  held  with  him  respectiiif;  "mitred  heads,"  iti  which  the  feeUng 
of  the  king  is  very  apparent.  lUrubyM  Tratfd*  and  Memoirs,  p.  238. 
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■highly  pernicious ;  and  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  sub- 
vert the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national  mo- 
rab.^^^  So  far  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and 
for  several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured 
to  think  for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Ilohhist,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  a  Hebbian."^  This  marked  hos- 
tility ou  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation to  the  favour  of  Charles.  The  king,  even  before 
his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his  principles  and, 
after  the  Kestoration,  he  treated  the  author  with  what  was 
deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  Ue  protected  him  from  his 
enemies ;  he  somewhat  ostentati(msly  hung  up  his  portrait 
in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent 
who  had  yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.^'* 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecdesiastical  appoint- 
ments of  Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tend- 

On  the  animosity  of  the  clergy  apiinst  Tlobhes,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  reciprocated  it,  compare  Aubrejf'M  Letters  and  Livu^sol.  ii.  pp.  S32, 
031 ;  TVnnaiumn,  Gttck.  <fer  FkUo§i  vol.  z.  p.  Ill ;  with  the  angry  languago 
of  Burnet  {(Hen  Time^  vol.  i.  p.  322),  and  of  Whiston  {Memoint,  \>.  251).  See 
also  Wood's  AUteiue  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iii.  p.  1211.  Moucouys,  who 
was  in  Loudon  in  1663,  says  of  Uobbes,  "  II  me  dit  Taversion  que  touH 
les  gens  d'^iae  taut  catholiqiu  s  (pic  proteBtAiis  avoiont  pour  lui.'*  Mimr 
coiii/x"  Vorjarjfti^  vol.  iii.  p.  43  j  and  p.  115,  *'  jM.  Ilobbes,  que  je  tronvai  tou- 
jours  furt  euuemi  des  prdtres  catholiques  et  des  prutestans. "  About  the 
Mma  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes :  *'  I 
know  not  how  it  conies  to  pas5,  the  clergy  are  afmid  of  him,  and  so  are 
the  Oxford  mathematiciaus  and  their  adherents;  wherefore  his  majesty 
(Charles  II.)  was  pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  tora 
he  was  liku  a  bear,  whom  thsj  baited  with  dogs  to  tvy  him."  iSbrKov's  F<gf- 

agt  to  J'Jinjland,  p.  40. 

This  was  a  common  expression  fur  whoever  attacked  established  opi- 
nions late  in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy. 
Per  instances  of  it,  see  Baxter's  Life  of  Hinufdf,  folio,  lf)f)6,  part  iii.  p.  48  ; 
BojfWs  WorJcSf  vol,  v.  pp.  6(t5,  510 ;  Monk's  Life  of  lieiU/e^,  vol.  i.  p.  41 } 
Vtmon  Cmrnond,  vol.  ffi.  p.  13  ;  Kinfs  Life  of  Locke  ^  vol.  i.  p.  191 ;  Brtw- 
titrs  Life  of  Nemkn,  vol.  ii.  p.  14!). 

*'*  Burnet  says,  they  "  made  de^  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king's 

miud."  Own  Tim€y  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood**  Athena  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol. 
iilp.l90a 

"*  Sorbiere' s  Voi/age  to  Enptaml^  p.  39 ;  Wood's  Athtna  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1208.  Ou  the  popularity  of  the  works  of  Uobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
compare  Fepj/s'  Dvur^,  vol  iv.  p.  164,  with  LitiU  cf  (k€  llhrlh*^  vol.  iii. 
p.  839. 
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encj.  In  his  reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  churefa 
were  invariahlj  conferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient 
either  in  ability  or  in  honesty.  It  would  perhaps  be  an 
oyer-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a  deliberate  plan  for 
lowering  the  reputation  of  the  epiHcopal  bench ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed  the  course 
most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say,  thaty  during  his  life,  the  leading  English 
prelates  were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  in- 
sincere; they  were  unable  to  defend  what  they  really 
belieyed,  or  else  they  did  not  beheve  what  they  openly 
professed.  Never  before  were  the  interests  of  the  Angli- 
can church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Jnxon,  whose  de- 
ficiendes  were  notorious ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  ocidd 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  .was  compensated  by  the 
goodnen  of  his  intentions.^^*  When  he  died,  the  king 
raised  up  «s  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously made  Bishop  of  London ;  and  who  not  only  brought 
discredit  on  his  order  by  acts  of  gross  intolerance,^^  but 
who  was  so  regardless  of  the  common  decencies  of  his 
station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates,  by  having 
exhibitions  in  kia  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in  whi<£ 
the  PresWterians  deiivered  tiieir  sermons.^^^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric 
Sancroft ;  whose  superstitious  fimeles  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as 
much  despised  as  Sheldon  had  been  hated.^^^  In  the  rank 

"*  BiFlmp  Burnet  rays  of  hitn,  at  his  fipnointment :  "As  he  ^ras  never  ft 
givat  diviue,  so  he  was  now  superannuated.  '  Omi  Time^  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

Of  whieh  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Pturker,  gives  a  specimen.  S«e 
Pwkef^*  SuUifff  of  hh  own  Tiim,  pp.  31-33.    Compare  NeaVt  Hid, 

PuntanSj  vol.  iv.  p.  421) ;  'IVfv'tonV  Xfr/n.  of  Dt  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  4(5. 

In  l(i(i9,  Pep^a  was  at  one  of  these  entertaiuments,  which  took  place 
not  only  at  the  house,  but  in  the  preeenije,  of  the  anhhbbon.  See  the  •can- 
daleus  details  in  Pep^i  Diar^t  ^*  iv>  PP*  381-328 ;  or  in  WiUon*»  JH  /W, 

▼dL  i.  pp.  44,  4.1, 

Buructf  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  "a  poor-spirited  and  fearful 
man"  {Own  Timtf  vol.  iii.  p.  3.>4) ;  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  p.  138)  an  instance 
of  his  pupcrftitioii,  uliioli  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his 
ridiculous  sermous,  which  D'Oyljr  has  wickedly  published.  IScc  .Vppeudix 
io  D'Oi/iyB  Smeroft,  pp.  338-420.  Dr.  I«ke  my,  that  erSQ'  body  ivm 
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immediately  below  this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at 
work.  The  three  Archbishops  of  York,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Stearn,  and  Dolben  ;  who  were 
80  Utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgotten,  not  one 
reader  ont  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  their  namee.^^* 
Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking ;  and 
"what  makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
necessary ;  they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  oourt-in- 
trigne,  nor  was  there  a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The 
truth  Boems  to  be,  that  Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer 
eoclesia.stical  promotion  upon  any  one  who  had  ability 
enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  re- 
store it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  accession,  the 
two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue  ;  and 
both  of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish 
while  the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor, 
though  he  had  married  the  king's  sister,^^  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect ;  and,  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric, 
had  to  pass  the  remainder  oif  his  life  in  what,  at  that  time, 
was  truly  called  a  barbarous  country .^^^   As  to  Barrow, 

•nuuted  wben  11  wm  known  that  Saneroft  was  to  be  arehlrfiliop.  Lak^t 

Di<inj,  30th  Deo.  IfiTT,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Caimlen  ifiscdlani/,  1847,  4to. 
Mis  character,  so  iar  as  he  had  ou^  is  (airly  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch  :  "slow, 
thnonraa,  and  narrow-sjrfrltad,  tnit  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and 
well'meaning  man."  BircK$  Life  of  Tillotton^  p.  151.  also  respteotiDg 
him,  Maen£i^'9  MkU  tifJiiifiUmd^  voL  ii.  p.  616^  vol.  iii.  p.  77,  toL  iv.  pp. 
40-42. 

"*  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  nutti,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in 
Chalmers"  Biufjm pineal  JJictionaiy,  or  in  Rose's  more  recetit,  but  inferior 
work.  The  little  timt  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Com* 
pare  Burnet^  vol.  ii.  p.  427,  with  Baxter^»  Life  ofHimadf^  folk^  10BS,  part  U. 
p.  .'iJJS  And  of  Dolbcn  I  liavo  been  unable  to  collect  any  thing  of  interest, 
except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See  the  traditiuuary  aocouut  in  Jonet'* 
Mtrntin  ofBMup  B0me,  p.  06. 

His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  hastju-d  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Xotet 
and  (^tierirt,  vol.  vii.  p.  305,  with  llebtr't  Lift  of  Jeremy  Taylcr^  in  Taylor* 
Wcrkt,  vol.  i.  p.  xzziv.  Bishop  Ueber,  p.  xzxr.,  adds,  "  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance,  than  ia  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  ii 
added  mat^iallj  to  Taylor's  income." 

"*  Coleridge  {Lit.  tiernaintf  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Je- 
mgr  Xiijlor  by  Charles  '*  it  a  profatoai  of  mhUk  patlll^p•  his  ymam  pwsent 
the  most  probable  solutioii." 
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who,  in  point  of  genius,  was  probably  su]jerior  to  Taylor,'** 
he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  most  incapable,  men 
raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  church,  while  he  himself 
was  unnoticed ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  his  family  had 
gi  eatly  sufiered  in  the  royal  canse,^  he  reoeived  no  sort 
oi  |>i  oferment  until  five  years  before  his  death,  when  the 
king*  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Coll€|ge, 
Cambridge.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all.  this  must 
have  tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that 
great  movement  for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  is  re- 
markable.^ At  the  same  time,  ihere  were  many  other 
circumstances  which,  in  this  preliminary  sketch,  it  is  im- 
possible to  notice,  but  which  were  stamped  widi  the  ge- 
neral character  of  revolt  against  ancient  authority.  In  a 
subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still  clearer 
%ht,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward evidence  which,  firom  the  abundance  of  its  details, 
would  be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of 

Superior,  certainly,  in  cotnprdieiuivenesB,  and  in  the  range  of  his 

studies ;  bo  that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at 
once  *'  the  great  precursor  of  Sir  Isiiac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  English 
pulpit."  Word-mcortli  H  EccUxiajtt.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  344.  See  abo,  respecting 
Barrow,  Moutuda,  Jlist,  du  Matkhnat,  ToL  u.  pp.  86»  88,  360, 360^  601,  60t^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4:j(;-4:i8. 

"  llis  father  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment 
to  the  royal  catue."  CkeUmen*  Biog.  Diet.  voL  W.  p.  39. 

Harrow,  displeased  at  not  reodving  prefennoit  after  the  Bestocatioii, 

wrote  the  lines : 

"  Te  magifi  optavit  rediturum  Camle  iit>iuo; 
£t  Mntti  aeiDO  te  wdihwo  mSmu.'* 

ffamilton't  Life  of  Barrow,  in  Barrow'*  Worh,  EdinU  1846,  voL  i.  p.  zziii. 

Every  thing  Mr.  MacauUiy       said  on  the  oontempt  into  which  the 
clergy  fell  in  the  n  ij^n  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accnnite  ;  and  from  evi- 
dence which  1  have  collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose 
\  •    imniMiae  reaearoh  few  pi-ople  are  competent  fudges,  has  father  under-siaied 
the  case  than  vwr  stated  it.    <'ii  sovrnil  subjects  I  should  venture  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Macaulay  ;  but  i  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of 
I        his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skUl  with  whush  he  has  arranged 
y       his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  animates  his  entire 
work.    These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  unpersious  of  his  puny 
detractors, — men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy  to 
looaen  the  ahoe-latohet  of  him  thqr  Iboliahly  attaek. 
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tlie  EiiL'lisli  mind,  and  supply  the  reader  "with  a  clue  by 
which  lie  may  understand  those  still  more  complicated 
events,  %vhich,  as  the  seyenteenth  century  advanced,  began 
to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy 
made  a  great  eftort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by 
reviving  those  doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Dmne 
Kight,  which  are  obviously  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
superstition.^*^  But  as  the  English  intellect  was  now  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  reject  such  dogmas,  this  futile  at- 
tempt only  incrccised  the  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when 
the  su<lden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
whose  most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic 
church,  and  reinstate  among  us  that  mischievous  system 
which  openly  boasts  of  subjugating  the  reason  of  Man. 
This  chaiige  in  affairs  was,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate 
results,  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  which  could  have 
happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  of  the  difference  of 
their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  displayed  an 
aft'ection  towards  James,  wliose  reverence  for  the  j)riest- 
hood  they  i^roatly  admired  ;  though  they  were  an.xious 
that  the  warmth  of  his  affections  should  be  lavished  on 

»"  IlaUam's  Const.  UUl.  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143,  l.Oll-lOti  j  from  whicli  it 
appears  that  this  movement  began  about  1G8I.  The  oleigjr,  at  a  body,  are 
naturally  favi>urultle  to  this  doctrine;  and  the  fuUdwiiijT  passage,  puhlished 
only  twelve  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  au  idea  of  the  views  tliat  some  of 
them  eoterlain.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell  {Chrittiim  Pditiet,  Lond.  1844,  p.  167) 
says,  that  the  reigiiing  priuce  is  **a  being  armed  with  supreme  physical 
power  by  the  hand  and  permi»dun  of  Provideuce ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  oar 
property,  the  mttfter  of  our  ihree,  the*  f»antain  of  honour,  the  dispemer  of 
law,  before  whwn  each  subject  must  surrender  his  will  and  conform  his 

aetioDs  Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  aud  not  as  a  king,  and  is 

reeponsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God."  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writer  in- 
forms  us  that  the  church,  *'  with  one  unifonn,  unhesitating  voice,  has  pro- 
claimed the  duty  of*  passive  obedience.'"  8ce  alho  on  this  slavish  tenet, 
as  upheld  by  the  church,  WorU-ttwuit/i'ii  l-kdr^ioiit.  Hio<j.  vol.  iv.  p.  Gti8  ;  Life 
^fKmt  *y  «  LayfMmt  vol.  ii.  p.  523 ;  Lathbury»  Hist,  of  Convocation,  p.  21^ ; 
iMthhuri/'a  yo/ijiirr>r<.  pp.  <AK  V-^o,  197;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of 
the  FasU  and  FutieuU.  iu  Mc/ids**  lit.  Aiuc.  vol.  iv.  p.  2l(i.  With  good 
neaon,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  Houae  of  Oonunoiiay  thai  **  bgr  being  a 
good  churchman,  a  penoo  might  beoone  a  bad  eitiaen.**  PoW.  Bitt,  vol. 
nix,  p.  1377. 
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the  Church  of  England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Bxme, 
They  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  their  own  order,  if  his  piety  could  be  turned  into  ft 
new  channeL^^  They  saw  that  it  was  for  his  interest  to 
abandon  his  religion ;  and  they  thought  that  to  a  man  so 
cruel  and  so  Tidous,  his  own  interest  would  be  the  sole 
consideration.^  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  his 
forour  a  great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only 
used  all  ^eir  strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  whicli  it  was 
proposed  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  but  when 
the  measure  was  rejected,  they  presented  an  address  to 
Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the  result^  When  James 
actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  continued  to  display 
the  same  spirit  Whether  they  still  hoped  for  his  con- 
version, or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overloc^ed  the  danger  to  their  own  church, 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  un- 
questionable fiicts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there 
existed  a  strict  alliance  between  a  Protestant  hierarchy 
and  a  Popish  king.^^  The  terrible  crimes  which  were  the 
result  of  this  coiii})act  are  .but  too  notorious.  But  what  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  circumstance  that  caused 
the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  crown  and 

'-•  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  in78,  was  ci)jTage<l  in  an  attempt 
y  to  convert  Jainea  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Wiocheeter,  he  notioee 
V   tfa«  "  happy  consequences^  which  would  result  from  his  SMoeei.  See  thii 
chitmcteristic  letter  in  Clarendon  Corretp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  4(55,  466.   See  also  the 
motives  of  the  bishops,  candidly  but  bmedijitataa,  iu  Mr.  Wi]«m*8  valuAbto 
work,  Life  of  Dt  Foe.,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

"*  In  a  high-elnuroh  pemphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  the  cause  of  Jfimes  is  advoottcd ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would 
suffer  by  remaining  a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  re- 
maiiia  in  Smitert  T^mCi,  vol  iriii.  pp.  268,  V». 

WonhwcHh'tt  EcdesiagL  Jiioij.  vol.  iv.  p.  605.  On  their  eagern^ 
against  the  bill,  see  HarrW*  Live*  of  the  tUtuart^f  vol.  v.  p.  181  ;  Iiuntet*s 
(Mm  Timej  ^  U.  p.  24G ;  Somen  nvctt,  yoh  x.  pp.  216,  253 ;  CaiufMPs 
Chancd/or^,  voL  liL  p.  363;  OanriMs  Mid.  of  the  Chmdi  pf  Etiikmi^ 
voL  iL  p.  431. 

***  At  the  aoceflskn  of  James  II.  "  tlxe  pulpits  throughout  England  re- 
•oanded  with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  nnmerom  eei  of  eiirtriiiiiw  flattered  his 

majesty,  in  the  strongest  exprepsions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty 
and  obedience,  without  limitation  or  resertte."  JHeaA^e  Uui.ofihe  I'urUatis, 
Tol.  T.  p.  8.  See  also  OaUmtj^i  Lif$,  wcL  L  p.  US. 
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the  cliurcii.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  au  attempt 
made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 
toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
it  had  been  ordered,  that  all  persons  who  were  eniployed 
by  government  should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  ))cn- 
alty,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  tlie  rites  of 
the  English  church.  The  oftence  of  James  was,  that  he 
now  issued  what  was  called  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  these  laws.^^^  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  great  {)arties  was  entirely  changed.  The 
bisliops  clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was 
thus  attempted  to  abrogate,  were  highly  fiivotn-ablc  to 
their  own  power  ;  and  hence,  in  their  opinion,  formed  au 
essential  [)art  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian  con fi try. 
They  had  willingly  combined  with  James,  while  he  assisted 
them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in  a  manner 
different  from  themstlves.^'*^  80  long  as  this  compact  held 
good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  mattci.s  which  they  con- 
sidered to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in 
silence,  while  the  king  was  amassing  the  materials  with 
which  he  hoped  to  turn  a  free  govei-nment  into  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.^^  They  saw  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  torturing 

On  the  18th  March  1087,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Conncil 
that  be  bad  detenniiied  to  grant,  by  bis  own  authoritj,  entire  liberty  of 
ooQMsienoe  to  all  liis  fnlgeola.  On  the  4th  April  appearad  the  memomhle 
Declaration  of  Indulgence."  Afaotnhii/\  HUt.  of  En(ilaml,  vol.  ii.  p.  211; 
and  see  Life  of  James  JI.^  edited  by  Clarke,  voL  iL  {>.  11)2.  There  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  becbiratiou  in  NeaVa  HUt,  oftk»  Pwntam,  VoU  t.  p^30,  31. 
Am  to  the  second  Deckration,  Mt  Mtmuiaif,  vol  tt.  ftp.  M4»  946 ;  ukvmehn 

Oonttpond.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

**'It  was  in  the  autumn  of  lH8.i,  that  the  clergy  and  the  goverurncut 
persecuted  the  diweatew  with  the  greatest  virulence.  8ee  Maoimku^9  Hist. 
vol.  i.  pp.  6«7,  fi08.  Compare  yea/'n  Hist,  of  tlii>  I'uritan*,  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12, 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  OUrendoUy  dated  2 1st  December  l(>Hd,  in  Cl<treiuiott 
(hrmpvHd.  i.  p.  IM.  It  la  Mid  (Burmf*  Own  TViim,  vol.  iil.  pp.  176, 
176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church  party  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ooorts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformists ;  and  for  oonfiimatioa  of 
this,  see  ifaetinUnk't  Rgvohiti&n  tf  1688,  pp.  173, 640. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  Jamet,  even  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  ^aek^ 
intosh's  Jlevolution,  pp.  3,  77,  tiHH :  **  A  disciplined  array  of  about  20,000 
men  wm,  for  the  first  time,  established  dnring  peace  in  this  island."  As 
this  naturally  inspire'l  great  alatm,  the  ki!i<r  pvve  out  that  the  number  did 
not  exceed  15,000.  Li/e  of  Jattut  J  I.,  edited  by  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  03,  67. 
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their  fellow-«uV)jccts  ;  they  saw  the  gaols  crowded  with 
prisoners,  and  the  scaft'olds  streaming  with  blood.^*^  They 
were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  anil  ablest  men 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted  ;  that 
Baxter  should  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  liowe  should 
be  forced  into  exile.  They  witnessed  with  composure  the 
most  revolting  cruelties,  because  the  victims  of  them  were 
the  opponents  of  the  English  cliurch.  Although  the  minds 
of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and  with  loathing,  the  bi- 
shops made  no  complaint.  They  preserved  their  loyalty 
unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Lord's  anointed.^**  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were 
hostile  to  the  cliurch  ;  tlie  moment  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  breaking  down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of 
honours  which  the  bishops  had  long  secured  for  tlieir  own 
party ; — the  moment  this  took  place,  the  hierarchy  became 
alive  to  the  dangers  with  which  the  country  was  threat- 
ened from  the  Yiolence  of  so  arbitrary  a  prince.^^  The 

Compare  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55-62,  with  Deirymfl^t  Mmoin,  tqL  i. 
part  i.  book  ii.  pp.  19S-203.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  waa  the  only  one 
who  set  his  face  against  these  atrocities.  Ue  was  a  very  humaue  man,  and 
did  what  he  oould  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmonth't 
rebellion  ;  liut  it  is  not  nRMitioiied  that  lie  attempted  to  stop  tlie  ptTsccu- 
tious  directed  against  the  innocent  Nonconformists,  wiio  were  barbarously 
punished,  not  Iwcbqm  thaj  ivbeUed,  bat  becaose  they  diasMited,  Life  of 
£eny  b>/  a  Layman^  vol.  i.  p.  298. 

lu  (<  Prom  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  this  and  the  former  reign,  it  is 
quite  clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  even  a  quiet,  submissive  Catholic,  witliout  any  leal 
for  his  religion, — confitiine  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a 
proper  respect  for  chuicli-uroperty, — he  might  have  pluudurcd  other  Pro- 
teatants  at  his  pleasure,  and  have  trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
without  the  danger  of  resistance."  WiLson\i  Life  of  Df  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  Or, 
mFox  says,  "TliU8,a8  long  as  James  contented  himself  with  absolute  power 
in  dvil  matten,  and  did  not  make  nse  of  hit  au Aority  against  the  ehuroh, 
every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy."  Fox^i*  If  int.  of  Jnmet  II.,  p.  165. 

Compare  NeaV*  Hist,  of  the  Puritam,  vol.  v.  p.  6*i,  with  Lift  of 
Jamu  edfit.  Olaike,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;  where  it  it  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  "  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power 
to  the  highest  pitch,  while  it  was  favourable  to  then> ;  but  when  they  appre- 
hended the  least  danger  from  it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched, 
tiiough  it  was  d  ika&  own  putting  on."  8ee  also  pp.  113, 164.  What  their 
servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they  thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  I>e  Foe :  "  I  have  heard  it  publicly 
pimohed,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and  lent  hit  momongecn  to 
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king  liad  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  ene- 
mies %  How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought 
to  favour  those  who  differed  from  the  national  church  ? 
Thej  soon  determined  on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved 
them  to  take.  With  an  almost  unanimous  voice,  they  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  by  which  the  king  commanded 
tiiem  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict  for  religious 
toleration.^^^  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great  was  their 
enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that  they 
actually  appHed  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  ythom^ 
only  a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seek- 
ing by  magnificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men 
they  had  hitherto  hunted  even  to  the  death.^^  The  most 
eminent  of  the  Nonconformists  were  far  from  being  duped 
by  this  sudden  affection.*^   But  their  hatred  of  Popery, 

feftoh  it,  I  was  boand  to  submit,  and  ataad  while  it  wu  oat  off."  WiUon*$ 

Uft  of     /V,  v(.l.  i.  p.  118. 

D  Oyly  (/'i/V  of  iyjtncrojty  p.  1G4)  says,  **  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed 
tbat  not  more  than  900  out  of  the  wh<de  bodj  of  dergy,  eatimated  at  10,000, 
complied  with  the  kiii;r's  rrqui-^itioTi."  "Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of 
liondon,  aod  not  abovo  2U0  all  England  over."  Burnett  Own  Time^  vol.  iii. 

S.  On  Sanday,  90th  Bfaj  1688,  Lord  CAarendon  writea :  **  I  was  at 
i.  JwBMtB  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had  an  account  that  the  Declaration 
was  read  otily  iti  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liberties."  Clarendon  Corresp. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  172,  173.  When  this  conduct  became  known,  it  was  ol^rved 
that  the  chm  h  ''supported  the  crown  only  so  lon^  as  she  dictated  to  it; 
and  becatnr  l  ebriliotis  at  the  moment  when  she  waa  rorbidden  to  be  intolei^ 
ant."  Maci  nUoJi'g  ReeoliUion  0/IG88,  p.  255. 

***  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in 
fitvour  of  "liberty  of  conscience"  was  on  the  point  of  heiiiir  ipsikmI,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  detertniuation  to 
break  down  the  monopoly  of  offices  poeseascd  by  the  ehnreh.  **  The  clergy 
at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entrente  l  the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side, 
and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  lai^e  promisee  of  £ivour  and  bro- 
therly affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power.**  NeoPt  IlitL  iifthe  Pwriian*^ 
vol.  V.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  58,  59,  the  conciliating  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  '*  Such,'  Wkj%  Neal,  *'  such  was 
the  language  of  the  church  in  distress !"  Compare  Birck's  Life  of  T*Uot*on^ 
p.  1 53 ;  EUii'n  Corre$)>oiul .  vol.  ii.  p.  G3 ;  Ellia't  Orw.  lAurt,  2d  series, 
vol.  iv.  p.  117;  .Uacl'itUoffi'n  /{rtfoltUion,\i.  2SG;  SornefH  TnuU,  vol.  ix.  p.  13S ; 
MucatUa/s  ilia,  of  Englaiui^  vol.  iL  pp.  218,  21!). 

See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (  WUma's       6fDe  Foe,  vol.  L 

Sp.  130,  131,  133,  134);  and  a  lAtter  from  a  fH-xnf'r  to  tlf  l*>  fit  lining 
iihops,  in  isomers  TracU^  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.    The  writer  says  :  "  Pray, 
mj  lords,  let  me  ask  you  a  qoeatton.  Suppose  the  king,  iutteaid  of  his  I)»- 
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and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  king,  prevailed 
oyer  every  other  conrideradon ;  and  there  arose  that 
singular  comhination  between  churchmen  and  dissenters, 
yfhkh  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  over- 
turned the  throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Bug- 
land. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great 
revolution  which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publica- 
tion by  the  king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and 
the  consequent  indignation  of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  au- 
dacious an  act  performed  by  a  Ohrii^ian  prince.  It  is 
true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  conspired,  this  alone 
oould  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change.  But  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  Sie  cause  of  the 
sdiism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the 
alliance  between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is 
a  ftct  never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget, 
that  the  first  and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has 
made  war  upon  the  crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  de- 
clared its  intention  of  tolerating,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
V  tecting,  the  rival  religions  of  the  country.^^  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was  then  issued  was 
illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious  spirit. 
But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  inridious,  and  much 
more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy. 

daration,  had  issued  out  a  pi  oclainatiou,  commanding  justices  of  tlte  peace, 
ooustabies,  infomMrs,  and  all  other  persons,  to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible, 
agMiiist  disgenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the  perfect  quelling  and  de- 
stroying them ;  and  had  ordered  tliis  to  be  read  in  your  churches  in  the 
time  of  divine  service, — would  you  hftT*  made  any  scruple  of  that  t" 

That  this  was  the  iiuniediato  c;uisi",  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church- 
partj  was  concerned,  is  uublushiugljr  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender 
of  the  then  Arehbialiop  of  Oanterbary.  '*  The  order  pablinied  from  the  king 
ill  cuuiicil,  May  4th,  1G88,  directing  the  arclihishops  and  bishops  to  send  to 
the  clergy  in  their  renpective  dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
soieiice,  to  be  publicly  read  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  im- 
poaaible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  abstain  any  longer  from  engaging 
in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  coutiscis  under  which  the  king 
wa»  now  unhappily  acting/'  U'Oj/lv's  Life  of  Haticro/tt  p.  161. 
>**  8om«  writers  have  attempted  to  deiiBad  the  dini^ 
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Theoe  are  things  whieli  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These 
are  lessons  of  inestimable  Talue  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
giyen»  not,  indeed,  to  direct^  hot  in  some  degree  to  modify, 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  As  to  the  people  in  general, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exaggerate  the  obligations 
which  thej  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition  does  not  mingle 
with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that  majestic  edi-  \ 
fice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe  like 
a  beacon  in  the  mids^  of  the  waters ;  but  let  them  not 
think  that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who»  in  contribut- 
ing to  its  erection,  sought  the  gratification  of  their  own 
selfishness,  and  the  consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power 
which  by  it  they  fondly  hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of 
the  impetus  given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  Among  the  most  immediate  re- 
sults, may  be  mentioned  the  limits  that  were  set  to  the 
royal  prerogative;^^  the  important  steps  that  were  taken 
towards  religious  toleration      the  remarkable  and  per- 

they  thought  it  illegal  to  piihlish  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  lint  such  a  de- 
fence is  iiicoinpatiblc  with  their  doctriue  of  passive  ubcdieiice ;  aud  besides 
this,  it  was  contradicted  by  preoed«Dt8  aud  oeeimons  of  their  own.  Jeremy 
Ta>lor,  in  his  Duclor  />"^>if'nuiian,  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that 
the  UBiawful  proclamatiuus  and  edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published 
by  the  elergy  in  their  eevenil  charges.**  H«6er'*  Life  of  Taylor ^  p.  oclxzxri. 
Heber  adds  :  "  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in  Taylor;  and  I  thank  Heaven 
that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy  in  1667."  But 
why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king  attacked 
the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  aud  therefore  tlio  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives 
of  this  ciiunge  still  mure  palpable  is,  that  as  late  Jis  IGttl,  the  Arciibishon  of 
Canterbury  ctnted  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charlus  IT.; 
and  that  iti  r\  revised  cojiy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric 
to  the  same  effect.  See  iVW'j //wi.  ©/"M*  ^'Mn/^/zw,  vol.  v.  p.  oti.  Compare 
Ociamift  Gwm  lAff,  toI.  i  pp.  199.  SIX) ;  MackintotK't  IlevoltUum.  pp.  848, 
243  ;  D  Oybji  Life  of  Siincroft,  p.  I  rrl ;  AV/j//'*  JAft  ^ LmI^  ToL  1.  p.  S69 ; 
1a/<  of  Janus  JJ.f  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii  p.  loti. 

^  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  aicribed  to  Lord  Somen, 
and  printed  in  Somers  Tnirtjt,  vol.  x.  pp.  2(53,  2f)4.    The  diminished  respect 
felt  for  the  Crowu  after       i«  judicioualjr  uotioed  in  Makon't  Jiid.  of 
land,  vol.  i.  p.  0. 

lu  fiis  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the 
historians  of  the  di^sciilers,  wlio  call  it  their  Magna  Charta.  See  Bofftie  and 
lienneti't  HUtoru  of  the  JJntsctUerif  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the 
OathoUcs  «qiuaV  aliowi  thai  the  nigD  of  WtlliMn  III.  is  '*the  en  from 
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manent  improTement  in  the  admiDistnitioii  of  justice 
the  final  abolition  of  a  oensorohip  over  the  press  and, 
what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention^  the  rapid  growth 
of  those  great  monetary  interests  bj  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  die  superstitious  classes 
have  in  no  small  degree  been  counterbalanoed.^^  These 
are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III.; 
a  reign  often  aspersed,  and  little  understood,^^'  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  taking  its  difficulties  into 

which  their  emoyment  of  religious  toleration  may  be  duttd.  '  ButUr^s 
Meinoira  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  til  pp.  18S,  139.  This  is  said  l>,v  Mr.  Butler 
in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the  Catholics ;  so  that  we 
have  the  u'liHis><inn  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this  epoch. 
Even  the  sliiiiueful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam 
tndj       e¥BM  in  its  wotii  proviiioinft.  ContL  Hitt.  roL  ii.  pp.  33S,  333. 

Can^itbeirg  ChttncfUors^  vol.  iv.  pp.  K'2,  ?>'>'),  and  his  Chief-JusticfSy 
vol.  ii.  pp.  0.5,  116,  118,  136,  142,  143.  See  also  Barrin^fCon  t  (iU^rvatiom 
on  tU  Statutes,  pp.  23,  102,  fi6B;  and  «Wi  Aliaon*9  Hid.  of  Kurojte,  vol  i. 
p.  236,  vol. is.  pb  843;  ftnnnifiiyoonoM^n  from  mdh  an  enemj  to  popular 


>«>  xbis  was  effected  before  the  cud  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See 
CampbelPt  Ckmedlon,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 2 1 ,  ISi.  Ck)mpare  Lofd  Oamden  on  Ute- 


vol.  i.  pp.  Hil,  ir)2  ;  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  555;  and  a  more  detailed 
account  in  Miic<nd>ii/'s  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  348  seq.  540  seq. :  though 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  353,  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blonn^  MS 
not,  I  think,  nufficiently  dwelt  on  the  opention  of  larger  and  more  general 
causes.  *- 

»««'Mr.  CooVe  (ffitt.  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pn.  5,  148)  notices  this  remarkable 
rise  of  the  monied  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  but  he  merely 
observes,  that  the  consequence  was  to  streJititlieii  the  Whig  party.  Though 
this  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  ultimate  results,  as  1  shall  hereafter  point  out, 
were  far  more  important  than  any  political  or  even  eoononiic:il  consequences. 
It  ^vas  not  till  16!)!  that  the  Bank  of  ?'ngland  was  established  ;  aud  this 
great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest  opposition  from  the  admirers 
of  old  times,  who  thouf^ht  it  must  lie  useless  tKHaiuse  their  ancestors  did 
without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair's  Ifisf.of  (hf  /'rr,'>n''-.  vol,  iii. 
pp.  G-9 ;  aud  on  the  counexiou  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Macaula^'t 
Jiitt.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  fi08.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and 
progress  in  Smith^t  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  it  chi4>.  ii.  p.  13o. 

Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  pt-aiso  it.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  livins  writer  informs  us  that,  "great  as  have  been  the  obliga- 
tions which  En^md  owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Ifevolntion,  it  is 
beyond  all  question  the  greatest,  that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed 
in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  which  is  the 
invariable  ehaiacteristic  of  free  communities;  and  thus  gave  it  a  government 
cajKible  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and  energy  of  its  inha- 
bitants, at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  maintaining 
their  independence."  AltMH**  Hid.  of  Bwrope,  vol.  vii.  p.  5.  This,  I  should 
anppoee,  is  the  most  eooentrie  eukgj  ever  passed  on  William  III. 
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^  due  consideration,  it  is  tlic  most  successful  and  the  most 
splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  country.  But 
these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  volumes  of 
this  work ;  and  at  present  we  ai  e  only  concerned  in  tracing 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical  power 
by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James, 
wiien  the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  tlu'ir  own 
act.^^*  Indeed,  even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  coun- 
try, several  things  had  occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the 
policy  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed  to  reign,  he  had  shown 
symptoms  of  increasing  rcs])(_'ct  for  the  English  hierai  chy. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been  vacant,  as  to 
cause  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown  either 
to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  revenues.**' 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this 
important  oflSce  by  nominating  Lanij)lugh,  who  was  well 
known  to  be  a  stanch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender 
of  episcopal  privileges.*^  Just  before  this,  the  king  also 
rescinded  the  order  by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  h.ad 
been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  functions.*^*  To 

On  their  sudden  repeutaiiMf  and  «ii  tke  OMlset  of  it,  WO  jr«ar«  Hid.. 

^  the  Puritatm,  vul.  v.  p.  71. 

**»  Madcintoth'4  iiesolution  of        pp.  81, 191.  After  tlie  death  of  Arch- 
1»idiOf>  Dolbon,  "tho  sec  woo  kopt  vacMit  for  mora  than  two  years,"  and 

Cartwright  hoped  to  ol)U>in  it.  See  Citrtwritjht'«  Dinrij^  l)y  Iluiitor,  4to, 
1843,  p.  4o.  In  the  same  way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Oaatoroitry  {Clarmimi  (hrre«p.  vol.  i.  p.  409),  that  m  May  1686  nneadnMi 
was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics  were  uot  filled  up.  Compare  Bwmttf 
voL  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  {HiM.  of  the  Ch.  of  Englaud^  vol.  ii.  p.  492)  laya, 
that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to  the  arohbishoprio. 

Lam  pi  ugh  was  translated  fi-uiu  the  bishopric  of  Ezater  to  UM  ardi* 
biahopnc  of  York  in  November  1()^<S.  See  tlie  o>nt*?mporary  accotnit  in 
the  £Uia  Correspondencey  vol.  ii.  p.  -M'^,  and  KUUs  Oriyiwil  Lftttrn.  second 

voL  p.  151.  He  was  a  most  orthodox  man;  and  not  only  hated 
the  dissenters,  but  showed  hits  zojil  by  persecuting  then).  Wil.^n,,  x  /,//V  «/' 
Ut  Foe.  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  96.  Compare  an  anecdote  of  bim  iu  JiaxUr  *  Li/e  oj 
Himadf,  foUo,  1696,  part  lii.  pp.  178, 170. 

Iii  a  letter,  dated  London,  20th  September  108H(ifHu  Correapondericf^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  iiri^  and  EUWm  Orig.  LeUert^  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  126),  it  is 
Stated,  that  the  Bishop  of  Loodoa%  suspeusion  ia  takan  off.**  See  alao 
{Somen  Tra^  vol.  iz.  p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  ac- 
cording to  .Tohnstone,  there  was  an  intention,  in  Deoember  1667,  of  dejjMiT- 
iug  him.  MackiiUosh  4  iUvolutioHf  pp.  211,  212. 

TOL.  I.  B  B 
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the  bishops  in  general  he  made  great  promises  of  future 
ikvour;^^  some  of  ihom,  it  was  said,  were  to  be  called  to 
his  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  cancelled  that 
ecclesiastical  commisnon  which,  by  limiting  their  power, 
had  excited  their  anger.^  Beddes  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to 
consider.  It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  William  was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  esta-  ' 
blishments ;  «nd  that,  being  a  friend  to  toleration,  he  was 
more  likely  to  diminish  the  power  than  increase  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  English  hierarchy.^**  It  was  also  known 
that  he  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom  the  church  not 
unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.^^''  Ami 
when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
ezpedieney,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it 

'^^  This  dispositiou  oa  the  part  of  the  king  again  to  favour  the  bishops 
and  the  ohnrch  beoane  a  natter  of  oommoii  remai^  in  September  16w. 

See  AV/a*  Correspoiul.  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  200,  219,  224,  225,  220,  227  ; 
Claretulon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Rercsljy,  who  was  thea 
in  London,  writes,  in  October  1688,  that  James  "  begins  agaiu  to  court  the 
Ohnech  vt  Soglaaid."  Rtmi^t  Memoirs,  p.  3d7.  Indeed,  the  diffienltiei  of 
JaOMB  were  uow  bccominjr  po  prcat,  that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

BUis  Correspond,  vol.  iL  p.  21 1 ;  Life  oj  James  //.,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii. 
p.  189. 

In  November  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wisliod  the  dissenters  to  have 
"entire  liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  aud  to  l>e  freed 
'*  from  tbe  aeveritj  of  the  penal  lawt.'*  Somen  Traets,  yo\.  \x.  p.  184.  Thia 
i.s  the  earliest  distinct  notice  I  have  seen  of  William's  de.Mre  to  deprive 
the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  nouoonformists;  but  after  he  arrived 
in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In  January  1688-9,  the  firienda 
of  the  church  complained  "that  the  countenance  he  gave  the  dissenters 
gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England."  Clnrtnthm  Cor- 
resjfond.  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Compare  NtaVs  Hist,  of  the  Puritaus,\o\.  v.  p.  81 ; 
Bofjxie  cmd  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  p.  318;  Birch's  Life  of 
Tiliotson,  pp.  l/>(),  l.")7;  Snmers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  .'J41,  vol.  xi.  p.  108.  Bur- 
net, in  his  sumraanr  af  the  character  of  Williaoi,  observes,  that  his  indif- 
ferenoe  as  to  the  forms  of  church-goTemment,  and  his  being  sealous  for 
toleiation,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  gave  them 

generally  very  ill  impressious  of  him."  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.p.  650.   At  p.  19S 
be  bishop  says,  "He  took  no  notice  of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have 
little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of  religion." 

»*»  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going 
on,  says,  "The  prince,  upon  hit  aitival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Pres- 
byterians than  to  the  members  of  the  churcli;  whicli  startled  the  clergy." 
Rere^by's  Memoirt,  p.  375:  see  also  pp.  399,  40.'j  :  "  the  clmrch -people  hated 
the  Dutch,  and  had  rather  turn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among 
th«m."  Oonpium  Mirefyn's  JHary,  yoL  iia.  ]k  S81:  **  the  Pfta^yterians,  our 
new  govenuyra." 
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became  evident  tliat,  hy  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of 
divine  vi^^ht,  he  had  directc<l  a  great  hh)w  against  tliose 
o])inions  on  which,  in  England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
base<l.i^« 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  pu])lic  mind,  the 
eyes  of  men  were  naturally  tui  ned  upon  tlu^  hishops,  wlio, 
though  they  had  lost  much  of  their  foi-mer  j)owcr,  were 
still  respected  by  a  large  majority  of  tlie  people  as  the 
guardians  of  the  national  religion.  But  at  this  critical 
moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either  by  their  ambition 
or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a  course  which 
of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  reputation. 
They  njadc  a  sufhlen  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal 
originators.  Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  con- 
firms that  account  of  their  motives  which  I  liave  already 
given.  If,  in  aiding  tho.se  preliminary  measures  hy  which 
the  Revolution  was  effected,  they  had  been  moved  by  a 
desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from  despotism,  they  would 
'  liave  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at  whose  approach 
the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the  clergy  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better  than  they 
loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely*  opposite 
course:  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  oftluur 
own  class  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  because  they  would  rather  that  the  country  should 
be  oppressed  than  that  the  church  should  be  hund)led. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a 

«•  Baroet(Oim  Time,  ▼ol.  W.  p.  60)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689:  "The 
king  was  smpeoted  bj  them,  by  reason  of  the  favour  ehowed  to  dissenters; 
but  chiefly  for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  iu  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to 
the  setting  up  presbytery  there."  On  this  great  change,  compare  Boffue 
and  Bennett's  History  of  DUneiiterx,  v<»l.  ii.  pp.  379-384;  Batrift  Hist,  of  the 
Orkn^ij  fdarulg,  p.  2.')7 ;  Xenix  llix'.  of  the  J'urifaiix,  vol.  v.  pp.  8.'i,  Hf5 :  j\nd 
on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  Augluan  clergy  at  the  abolition  ofepisco- 
pMSjr  in  Scotland,  see  a  oontemporary  pamphlet  in  Somers  7'racts,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  510,  516,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  William  should  effect  a  similar 
mea.sure  in  England.  The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  52!^  '*For  if  we 
give  up  the  jtu  divmnm  of  episcopacy  in  Sootbnd,  we  most  yteld  it  aim  an 
to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."  See  also  vol.  x.  pp  :M1, 
503;  LathOurft  Hist,  of  dmvooa^ion,  pp.  277,  278  j  and  Macphenon't  Ori- 
gijud  PaperSf  voL  i.  p.  000* 
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few  weeks  before,  braved  the  anger  of  their  sovereign 
sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an  edict  for  religious 
toleration,  and  seven  ot  the  most  influential  of  the  epis- 
copal onler  liad,  in  the  s<uiic  cause,  willingly  submitted  to 
the  risk  of  a  public  trial  l)efore  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
the  land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted, 
not  because  they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated 
tyranny.  And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and 
when  James  stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  this  same  ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  for- 
ward to  reject  that  great  man,  who,  without  striking  a 
blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence,  saved  the  country  from 
the  slavery  with  wliich  it  was  threatened.  We  shall  not 
easily  find  in  modern  history  another  instance  of  such  gross 
inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and 
reckless  ambition.  For  this  change  of  })lan,  far  from  being 
concealed,  was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it 
were  so  obvious,  that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before 
the  whole  countiy.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the 
apoetasy  was  oonsummated.  The  finit  in  the  field  was 
the  Archbuthop  of  Gaaterbury,  who,  anxious  to  letain  his 
office,  bad  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But  when  he 
saw  the  d^ection  things  were  likelj  to  take,  he  withdrew 
his  pronuse,  and  would  not  recognise  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  <H^er.^^  Indeed,  so  great 
was  his  anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for 
presuming  to  pray  for  WUliam  and  Mary,  although  they 
had  been  prodaimed  with  the  fiill  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  although  the  crown  had  been  delivered  to  them  by  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a  public  convention  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm.^^  While  such  was  the  conduct  of  the 

Buntt'Cx  0,iyn  Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  340.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  meaus 
of  iuforiuation,  says,  **  Thuugh  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not 
oonic  "  Lord  Obrendon,  in  bis  /Kary,  3d  January  1688-9,  writes,  that  the 
archhisliop  expressed  to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neitlier  to  call 
on  William  nor  even  to  send  to  him  {Clarmdon  Corren/wnd.  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ; 
and  this  resolution  appears  to  have  been  taken  delilxratcly :  "  he  was  care- 
ful not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly  gave  me." 

Sro  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  jyOijhf'*  Life  of 
tiancroft^  p.  2oU,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  archbishop  waa  very  irate 
("  vdNOMoter  esomdewens*'))  «od  told  him,  **  thai  he  muai  thenoefomaid 
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primate  of  "England,  his  brethren  were  not  wanting  to  him 
in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  fiite.  The  oath 
of  allegiance  was  reluaed  not  onlj  br  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishq[> 
of  Norwich,  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester.^*"  As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  in- 
formation  is  less  precise ;  but  it  is  said  that  about  six 
hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors  in  declining  to 
recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country  had  eleet- 
ed.^^  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  Action  were 
unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  hare 
visited  them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more 
inglorious  opposition,  by  which  they  could  embarrass  the 
gOTcmment  without  injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain 
the  reputation  of  orthodoxy  without  incurring  the  pains 
of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was 
now  narrowed  to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at 
once  understand.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  clergy.***  On  the  other  side, 
ihere  was  all  the  intellect  of  England,  and  all  her  dearest 
interests.  The  mere  fact  that  such  an  opposition  could 
exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how  the  grow- 

desist  from  offering  prayers  for  the  mew  kioff  and  queeti,  or  elM  from  ptf- 
forming  the  dutiee  of  his  chapel."  Sse  ftlio  .mreA't  Life  of  TSletson,  p.  144. 
Thus  too  tho .Bishop  of  Norwich  declared  '*  that  he  would  uot  pray  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary."  Clarftulon  CorrfiiHtnd.  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  The  same 
spirit  was  uiiivcnjal  among  the  higii-church  clergy ;  and  when  public  prayers 
were  offered  up  far  the  king  and  queaa,  they  were  called  by  the  noqjurm 
"  the  iinmornl  prayers,"  and  this  became  a  technical  and  reoogniaed  expiw- 
sion.  Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Latfrnan^  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  650. 

»»  LaMwnf$  HiM,  <»/lie  ^<m>rof«,  p.  4« ;  D*(hflf$  Sawrofi,  p.  20a 
Naime's  Papers  mention,  in  lfi!»3,  "six  hundred  ministers  who  bSfB 
not  taken  the  oaths."  Maepkerton's  Oruf,  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 

<M  The  onty  Menis  WuUaiii  patwed  among  the  eleigy  were  the  low- 
churchmen,  as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  suppoeod  that  they 
formed  barely  a  tenth  of  the  eutire  body  iu  1689:  "We  should  jn-obably 
orerrate  their  niUDerical  strength,  if  we  were  to  eetunate  them  at  a  tenth 
part  of  the  prioathood.''  Maemilajf9  BiM.  4(f  JBfigkmdfyniL  iii.  p.  74. 
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ing  iDtelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the 
class  that  made  it.^"-  For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy 
only  cared  for  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for 
them.  The  violence  with  which  these  angry  men^®  set 
themselves  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  clearly 
proved  the  seliishuess  of  that  zeal  against  James,  of  which 
they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit.  They  con- 
tinued to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and  in 
some  instances  to  correspond  with  him;  although  they 
well  knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and 
that  he  was  so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show 
his  face  in  England  unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a 
foreign  and  hosUle  power.^^ 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in 

The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inflict- 
ing on  the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  ia  in  Evdyn't 
Dutry^  vol.  iii.  p.  273j— 41  curious  pa^^snge,  gently  hinting  at  the  **  wonder  of 
nany,*'  at  the  oehaviour  of  "  the  Archbisfiop  of  Canti-rljury,  and  some  of 
the  reat,"  With  Evelyn,  who  loved  tlie  church,  this  was  un  unpleasant 
tttlject;  but  others  were  lees  aerupulous;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular, 
men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what  must  have  iMjeti  the  Hentitnonts  of 
every  impartial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  debate,  iu  January  l(>&8-9, 
when  the  throne  was  deckred  vacant,  PoUexfen  said :  "  Some  of  the  clergy 
are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce  know  what  thty 
would  have."  FarL  Jlitt.  vol  v.  p.  ^5.  In  February,  Mayuard,  one  of  the 
most  influential  members,  indignantly  laid :  *'  I  think  ^e  deigy  are  out  of 
their  wits  ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  liave  their  wills,  few  or  none 
of  us  should  be  here  again."  /f>i<i  vol.  v.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were  them- 
selves bitterly  sensible  of  the  gtiitnil  hostility  ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  ia 
1694  :  **  The  people  of  England,  who  were  so  txcessively  enamoured  of  us 
when  the  bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  that  they  liardly  forhore  to  worship 
us,  are  now,  I  wish  I  cuuld  say  but  coul  and  very  indifferent  towaYds  us.*' 
Somen  Tract*,  vol.  ix.  p.  625.  The  growing  indignation  against  the  elo^, 
caused  by  tlieir  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country  to  tlic  intereht.-^  of  the 
church,  is  strikingly  displayed  iu  a  letter  from  Sir  Kolaud  Uv\yue,  written 
in  1710,  and  printed  in  MaephenofCt  Orig.  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  207. 

They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  "  these  augiy  men,  that  IhmI  taued  this 
dame  in  the  church."  Own  Time^  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

>•*  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  inti- 
mated, that  if  James  were  not  refilled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign 
army.  Somen  Tracts,  vol.  x.  pp.  377,  40"),  4.07,  4«)2.  Compare  Mahon's  Hint, 
of  KntiUuid,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.38.  Burnet  {Own  Tune,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3(il,  3(>2)  s;iys«, 
they  were  "  confounded  "  when  they  heard  of  the  peaoeof  1697 ;  and  Calamy 
{Life  of  llinvadfy  vol.  ii.  p.  322)  makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XI Y. :  "  It  verv  much  puzzled  the  couuseia  of  the  Jacobites,  aud 
spoiled  their  prqjeots.'^ 
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those  anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself. 
When  the  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new 
government,  measures  were  adopted  to  remove  them  from 
their  sees  ;  and  WiUiam  did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force 
of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  five  of  his 
brethren. The  prelates,  smarting  under  the  insult,  w<^'re 
guMded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct. ^''^  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  de- 
nied the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  exe- 
cution.^**'^ l^i^^'V  i^ot  only  continued  to  give  themselves 
the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made  arrangements  to  per- 
petuate the  schism  which  their  own  violence  had  created. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon  being- 
called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd, ^'^"^  who  still  supposed  himsult"  to 
be  Hishoj)  of  Nonvich,  although  William  had  recently  ex- 
pelled him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turbulent 
priests  was  then  conununicated  to  James,  who  willingly 
suj)ported  their  plan  for  establishing  a  j)ermaticut  feud  in 
the  English  church. The  result  of  this  conspiracy  be- 
tween the  rebellious  prelates  and  the  pretended  king,  was 
the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave  themselves 

**  D'Oiflxfi  Lift  of  SaiicroJ'ty^.  2ti6  j  Yi'ordsworl/i's  Ecd.  Biog.  iv.  p.  (itt3. 

■**  Sftncroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  pmyed  for  the  '*  poor  suffering 
church,  which,  by  this  revohitioii,  is  almost  destroyed."  D'Oi/h'«  S'tnrroft, 
p.  31 1 ;  and  Macpherton't  Original  J^apers,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  aiso  JtenuirJbt, 
publtBhed  in  109^  (Smen  TraeU^  vol  x.  p.  504),  where  it  is  said,  that  Wil- 
liam hud,  "  a.s  far  as  possible  he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of 
Euglaudj"  and  that,  "iu  a  moment  of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered,  at 
scarce  to  be  known  agaiu." 

**  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  aduiittcd  in  th«  secular  power  the 
right  of  deprivatioti ;  and  it  is  well  ktiown  that  he  studiously  retained  his 
title."  B</wU»i  Life  of  Ken^  vol.  ii:  p.  22  ).  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  lute  as  1703, 
signs  himself,  **  Wro.  Nor."  {Lift  of  Ken,  by  a  JAyman^  vol.  ii.  p.  720); 
though,  having  been  kpilly  fleprived,  he  W!i8  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich 
than  he  was  euiperor  of  China.  And  Saucrofi,  in  the  last  of  his  letters, 
published  by  D'Oyly  (Ai/f,  p.  303),  signs  "  W.  0." 

The  strange  doctiment,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  !iis  vicar- 
general,  is  printed  in  Latin,  in  JJ' Oifiy  s  SancroJ't,  p.  295,  and  iu  Eugii«h,  in 
Iti/e  of  Km,  Itf  a  Liyman.  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

M*  Lathburtf't  HitL  tftht  Nwi^Him,  p.  96$  loft  K«n,  by  a  le^fman, 
ynL  iL  pp.  641, 642. 
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oot  as  fonuing  the  real  episcopacj,  and  who  received  the 
homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  chums  of  the 
church  to  the  authority  of  the  state.^^  This  mo^  suo^ 
cession  of  imaginary  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a 
century  and,  by  dividing  the  allegiance  of  churchm^ 
lessened  the  power  of  the  church.^^  In  several  instances, 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  eihibited,  of  two  bnhops  for 
the  same  place;  one  nominated  by  the  spiritual  power, 
the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power.  Those  who 
considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  of  course 
attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 
appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  im- 

The  8trn^;jlf  V>etween  .Tames  and  William  was  enscntially  a  struggle 
between  ecclesiatitical  intore*«ts  and  secular  interests;  and  this  was  seea 
18  earlj  as  1689,  when,  as  w*-  learn  from  fiumek,  who  «M  much  niore  a 
politician  than  a  priest,  "  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  hy  the  Ja- 
cobite party,  under  which  they  might  more  safely  shelter  themselves."  Oien 
Tinuy  vol.  iv.  p.  67.  See  aim,  on  tliii  idettCMoatioii  of  iIm  Jacobites  with 
the  church,  Jiirrh'x  Life  of  Tillotfon^  p.  22"2;  and  the  argument  of  Dodwell, 
pp.  24€.  247,  in  1691.  liodwell  justly  observed,  that  the  successors  of  the 
awpwvw  Uahofw  men  sehlsmatioal,  In  a  spiritoal  point  of  view  |  and  that, 
"nthey  should  pretend  to  lay  authc>rity  aa  sufficient,  they  would  overthrew 
the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society."  The  bishops  appointed  by  William 
were  evidently  intruders,  aoooiding  to  church  principles ;  and  as  thoir  in- 
trusion oould  only  1)6  justified  according  to  lay  priucipleBy  it  firilowod  that 
the  success  of  the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church 
ones.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  l(ib8,  is  the 
elevation  of  the  state  above  the  church ;  jvtt  as  the  fiiadamental  idea  of  tha 
lobellion  of  lf>42,  is  the  elevation  of  the  commons  alK)ve  the  crown. 

According  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  (Life  of  Sancroft,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "  died 
in  London,  November  1 779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring 
bishop."  In  Short**  Hint,  of  the  Church  of  Enghiml,  p.  583,  Lond.  1847,  it  is 
also  stated,  that  "this  schism  continued  till  1779."  Hut  Mr.  Ilallam  {Const. 
Hut.  vol.  ii.  p.  404)  has  pointed  out  a  passjige.  in  the  State  TnaU,  which 
proves  that  another  of  tnc  bishops,  named  Cartwright,  was  still  living  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1793  ;  and  Mr.  Lathbui7(i^ilt  i^tk*  Jim^unn^  Lood.  ll46, 
p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  iu  1799. 

Calamy  {Own  Life,  voL  i.  pp.  328-330,  vol.  ii.  pp. 338^  367, 358)  gives 
an  inteNiting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  eonsequcnt  upon  the 
revolution.  Indeed,  tlicir  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin 
names  iov  the  two  parties;  and,  between  1700  and  17U2,  we,  for  the  lirst 
lime,  hear  the  expressions,  nigh-chnrch  and  low-church.  See  Burnet »  (/wn 
Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  vol.  v.  p.  70.  Compare  M't/jro?*'*  Life  of  De  /'  f,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26;  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  Iti2,  49b.  On  the  difference  betweeu  them,  as 
it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  see  Sorntn  TnuU,  vol.  zii.  p.  63S, 
and  Afacpherson^g  Orig.  Papert,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  On  the  dawning  schism  in  the 
churchy  see  the  speech  of  6ir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690,  Pari,  liitt.  vol.  t.  p.  693. 
Henoe  many  complained  tfait  tiier  oould  not  tdl  whioh  was  the  real  coarch. 
See  «ttrio«ts  evidenoe  of  this  pet^eiitjr  in  Somen  TnuU,  voL  Ije.  pp.  477-461. 
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pidly  increasing  party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages 
to  ecclesiastical  tlieories.^"^ 

Sucli  were  some  of  the  events  wliich,  at  t|ie  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  lon^r 
existed  between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  clergy,^^*  There  was  also  another  circum- 
stance which  considerably  increased  this  alienation.  Many 
of  the  Knglish  clergy,  though  they  retained  their  affection 
ioi-  James,  ditl  not  choose  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  risk  the  loss  of  their  livings.  To  avoid  this, 
and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their  interest,  the}' 
availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  between  a 
king  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.*"^  The  consequence 
was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to 
James  ;  and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their 
churches,  they  were  bound  to  pray  for  anothei-  in  their 
cloaets.*^^    By  this  wretched  subterfuge,  a  large  body  of 

The  altmilive  !•  fidrij  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1091  (Life  of  Ken, 

hy  It  I.iiinn'iii^  Vol.  ii.  p.  ,09;)) :  "  If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful 
oiahop,  tUuu  the  people  aud  vXev^  of  his  diocese  are  buuud  to  owu  him,  and 
no  other;  then  ul  the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbimop, 
and  live  in  coinmuuion  with  him,  are  schismatics;  aud  the  clergy  who  live 
in  communion  with  8chismatic:U  ItisliopH  are  schiRmaticH  thi'iiiHclves;  and 
the  whole  Church  of  England  now  cstubluihed  by  law  is  Bchi&muiicaL** 

"*  Lord  Mahon  {Uitt.  of  England,  ToL  ii.  p.  notices,  what  be  terms 
the  "unnatural  alieiiatiou  Ujtvreeu  the  churcn  and  state,"  consequent  upon 
the  Revolution  of  :  aud  ou  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused 
bj  the  same  eveut»  see  PhUlimon^*  Metn,  of  LyttUton^  vol.  i.  p.  858. 

The  old  absurdity  of  r/c  fado  and  de  jure;  as  if  any  man  could  tetaln 
aright  to  a  throne  wliich  the  people  would  not  allow  hini  U)  occupy ! 

"*  In  1716,  Leslie,  by  £ar  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position : 
Ton  are  now  driven  to  ibis  dilemma,— «wear,  or  swear  not :  if  yon  swear, 

you  kill  the  soul;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body,  in  thr  loss  of 
your  bread. "  JSoiner*  Tracts^  vol.  xiii.  p.  6SH.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was 
what  might  have  been  expected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of 
WiUiaralll^  boMts  {/Somers  TracU,  voL  Z.  p.  344)  that  the  oaths  takw  bj 
the  clerpy  were  no  protection  to  the  government :  "  not  that  tho  t?OTem- 
^gi_tfii;ttiBJS  any  security  from  oaths."  Whiston,  too,'^y8,  in  his  Memoirs^ 
p.  30 :  "  Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far  greatest  part  of  thosa  of  the 
university  and  clergy  that  tlien  took  the  uatli^*  to  tlie  government,  seemed 
to  ue  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  ouuscieuce,  if  not  against  its  dictatea." 
This  was  hi  1603 ;  aud,  in  1710,  we  find  t  Tbera  are  now  eiroumstaiioes  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructioni  to  take 
any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  lor  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender.  SommTnutt, 
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the  dergy  were  at  oDce  turned  iuto  conoealed  rebels ;  and 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contemporary  bishop, 
that  the  prevjirication  of  which  these  men  were  notoriously 
guilty,  was  a  still  further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.^^ 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  move- 
ment of  liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been 
Conyocation ;  in  which  the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body, 
were  able  to  discountenance  in  an  imposing  manner  what- 
ever might  be  hostile  to  the  church ;  and  had,  moreover, 
an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  employed,  of  de- 
vising schemes  &vourable  to  the  spiritual  authority  .^^^ 
But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was  taken 
from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Convocation  fell  into  general  contempt  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act 
of  the  crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country 

vol.  xii.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or,  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it, 
was  soon  diffused  ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Lord  Oowper,  thea 
lord  chancellor,  said,  in  the  llniise  of  T/irfls,  *'tliat  his  majesty  had  aI>o  the 
best  part  of  the  landed,  and  all  the  trading  interest ;  t/i<i(  «j<  to  t/tr  '  ''"vy. 
wovld  »ay  nolhxwfy—4mt  that  it  wu  notori<m$  tkat  the  majority  of  the  /><>j<'iilaet 
had  l>ffn  potJioued,  and  tlmt  the  poison  wig  not  i/ft  quite  rxj^fllfd  "  Pnri.  lli«t. 
vol.  vii.  p.  64 1  ;  also  given,  but  not  quite  verbatim^  in  CampbelVs  Chaticd- 
lon,  foi,  ir.  p.  365. 

in  <c  ip^g  prevarication  of  too  many  in  so  HUSred  a  matter  contributed  not 
a  little  to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  JiurneCs  Own 
Tint,  vol.  iii  p.  381.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  177 ;  and 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Somen  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  573.  I  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  was  th^-ii  usual  to  confuse  scepticism  with  atheism  ;  thoiiirh  the  two 
things  are  not  oul/  different,  but  incompatible.  In  r^pird  to  the  quibble 
reepecting  tU  faeto  and  de  Jurtj  and  ttie  nie  made  of  it  by  the  oleiigy,  the 
reader  should  compare  llV/.fo»'*  Mem,  of  Fo^.  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  ITi'  ;  SomTtf 
Tracts,  vol.  ix.  p.  631 ;  CampbtWt  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  409;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Fnuieb  Jeasop,  written  in  1717,  in  yiekeV*  Zd.  ItttutratioHs, 
▼ol.  iv.  pp.  120  123. 

Among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censur- 
ing all  books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were 
extremely  mischievous.  iSee  Lothbury'g  HiM.  of  Conxfoeation,  pp.  194,  S86, 
338,  351  ;  and  Wi/^ont  Liff  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

In  1704,  iiuruet  (Oir«  Ttwi*,  vol.  v.  p.  13h^  says  of  Convocation,  "  but 
little  opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  little  regard  was  had  to  them." 
In  170<t,  there  was  a  squabble  Injtween  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Con- 
vocation for  Canterbury  ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feeling.  iSee  Lije 
ofArMisliop  ,s/,tfnj^  edited  by  Newoome,  vwL  i  p.  348,  when  wis  wretdied 
Bad  it  (elated  witn  great  gmvitj. 
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had  no  fiirtliei-  occasion  for  its  services.*^  Since  that 
period,  this  great  council  of  the  English  church  has  never 
been  allowed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  deliherating  on 
its  own  atiairs,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  permitted  to  re- 
assemble. So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  tlie  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body 
«loes  not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influ- 
ence; its  resohitions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions 
are  no  longer  studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country 
C(»ntinues  to  be  conducted  without  regard  to  those  inter- 
ests, which,  only  a  few  generations  ago,  were  considered 
by  every  st^itesman  to  be  of  supreme  importance.*®^ 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  tend- 
ency  of  things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even 
by  the  most  superficial  observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the 
country  no  longer  Hocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred 
those  secular  professions  in  which  ability  was  more  likely 
to  be  rewarded.      At  the  same  time,  and  sls  a  natural 

Charles  Butler  {RgminUccnc^A,  vol.  ii.  p.  95)  says,  that  the  final  pro- 
rogation was  in  1720  ;  but,  accordiug  to  all  the  other  autli«>rities  I  have  met 
with,  it  was  in  1717.  See  HaWxm*»  Cotut.  But.  vol  ii.  p.  au.'> ;  Lathbury^a 
Htit.  of  Conmoitiony  p.  385;  Mahon§  Jiitt.  of  £iigUmdf  vol.  i.  p.  902; 

Monk  »  Liff  of  lientlf^i/,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

A  letter,  written  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Clayton  in  1727,  is  worth  read- 
ing, as  iUiistmtiug  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  mibjeet.   Be  anerts, 

that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  obvious  degeiienicy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing 
to  Convocation  not  being  allowed  to  meet,  bold  and  impious  books  ap- 
pear barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  public  censure."  See  this  letter, 
m  NUhoU'*  IduMrfitiont  of  thf  Eiijhfefnth  Centnn/y  yo\.  iv.  pp.  414-416;  and 
eompare  witli  it.  Jitters  between  \\'arbitrton  and  llvnK  i>p-  310  312. 

^  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  sec  note  38  iii 
this  chapter.  In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were 
becoming  more  sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  EtMfiMtuTs  H 
Rw.  Ivi.  m  Somers  Tmctn,  vol.  ix.  p.  231,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states, 
that  in  his  time  *' physic  and  Li\v,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  ua- 
tiODS  to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are  generally  embraced  by  gLutk  nieu,  and 
sometimes  by  persona  nobly  descended,  and  preferred  much  aoixr  i/ie  dii'ine's 
j/rofeuioii."  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most  displayed  by  young  men 
.  of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energjr  being  thus  drawn  off  from  the 
church,  gave  ri.se  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power  which  has 
been  alr^iidy  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Coleridge,  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  apologizing  theology"  which  auooceded  the  Rerohition. 
ridg€*4  Lit.  Remain*^  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  52,  116,  117,  119.  Compare  Stephen** 
£$Ba}/M  on  EcdettinM.  liicxj.  2d  edit.  18 ji),  vol  ii.  p.  fiO,  on  "this  depression 
of  theology  j"  and  Hare* Minion  of  tJte  t'omfurtei;         p.  264,  on  the  in- 
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part  of  the  great  movenient,  the  clergy  saw  all  the  offices 
of  power  and  emolument,  which  tliey  had  been  used  to 
hold,  gradually  falling  out  of  their  hands.  Not  oidy  iu 
the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  a-s  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  niunopulize  the  most 
honourable  and  lucrative  posts  in  the  eniitire.'**  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them, 
and  advanced  with  such  steadiness,  that,  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  bas  been  no  instance  of  any  ecclesi- 
astic being  made  lord  chancellor  and,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eigliteenth  century,  there  has  been  nu  instance 
of  one  receiving  any  dij)louiatic  appointment,  or,  indeed, 
holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.^''^  Nor  has  this 
increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the 
executive  government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both 
Houses  of  Pai  lianient  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the 
early  and  barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords  consisted  of  temporal  peers;  the  other  half 

tdlectuallj  feebler  age."  Evelyn,  in  1691,  lameuts  the  diminished  energy 
th«n  beginning  to  be  obeerred  among    yoini^  preteben."  j6W/y»*«  Diary, 

vol.  iii.  p.  .'?'>*);  and,  for  another  nutice,  in  l()9(j,  of  this  dead  and  lifeless 
way  of  preaobing,"  see  lA/e  of  Cud  worth,  p.  35,  iu  voL  i.  of  Cudworth**  Intd- 

^  Sbaron  Torner,  deeeribing  the  itate  of  tbingt  in  Engknd  in  tbe  fif- 
teenth century,  says,  "  Clergymen  were  sccrt  tai  ies  of  >verunient,  the  pi  ivy 
Beals,  cabinet  counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  couiniission- 
m  to  open  parliament,  and  to  Scotland  ;  presidents  of  the  king's  council, 
■upenrisors  of  the  royal  works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  rolls,  and  even  tlu*  physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Uenry  VI.  and  afterwards."  Tunier  »  JJist, 
of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  132.  On  their  enormous  wealth,  tiat  EedMton'tEi^ 
fUh  An/itpafuif,  p.  14^:  *'  In  the  eruly  part  of  the  fourteenth  centnrj',  it  is 
calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  was  in  the 
landa  of  tbe  olergy. " 

In  1886,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of 
lord-keeper;  mid  Lord  Campbell  observes  (Livfn  of  th'  C/irrncfl/ora,  vol.  ii. 
p.  492):  'litis  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  gixal  seal 
otEoffaxkA ;  nnd,  notwithatuidia^  ttn  admimtiou  in  some  quaiiera  of  modi* 
mf$l  mages,  I  presume  tbe  expenment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated." 

"*  Monk  of  Bt'HtJri/,  vol.  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson, 

biahop  of  Bristol,  was  lord  privy  seal,  and  pleuipoteutianr  at  the  treaty  of 
Utiwmt ;  and  is  the  last  ecdeaiastao  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  high 
offices  of  state. '*  A  high-church  writer,  in  171  i?,  complains  of  the  eflforts 
that  \M;re  being  made  tu  thrust  the  churchmen  out  of  their  places  of  power 
in  the  goveraroent.''  8mmr$TrueU,  vol.  ziii.  p.  ftll. 
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of  spiritual  ones.^''''  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  spiritual  i)oers,  instead  t)f  forming  one-half 
of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled  away  to  one-eighth 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thev  have 
still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  i^^'^  thus  supplying  a 
striiiing  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of  ecclesi- 
astical powerj  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modern  V 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty 
years  have  elapsed  since  an}'  clergyman  has  been  able  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people ;  the  House 
of  Commons  liaviug,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors 
against  a  profession  which,  in  tlie  olden  time,  would  havo 
been  gladly  admitted,  even  by  the  proudest  and  most  ex- 
clusive assembly.^*'  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  bisho})s 
still  retain  their  seats ;  but  their  precarious  tenure  is  every 
where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opinion  is 
constantly  pointing  to  a  pei-iod,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by 
the  Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve 
the  upper  house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by 
their  habits,  their  tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently 
uutitted  for  the  profane  exigencieu  of  political  life.^^ 

>M  In  and  alter  the  feign  «f  Henry  III.  *<ihe  nomber  of  erdibiBhops, 

bishop.^,  abbots,  priors,  and  ecclesiastical  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal 
to,  and  very  often  far  exceeded,  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  l>a- 
ron«."  Pamf's  PaHiamewtt  and  OnuneSs  of  Entfland,  London,  1839,  p.  xvii. 
Of  this  Mr.  Parry  gives  several  instances ;  the  most  remarkable  <tf  wni^  ie^ 
that  "ill  49  Henry  III.,  1^  prelates,  and  only  23  temporal lofdl} were Mlin* 
moned.  '    This,  of  course,  was  an  extreme  cace. 

See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  LoKd%  in  1713,  in  Makon't  Jlitt.  of 
Enfjhniff,  vol.  i.  pp.  43-45 ;  frtjni  which  it  appears  that  the  tolel  waeflO?,  of 
whum  ^6  were  spiritual.    This  includes  the  Catholics. 

^7  Uie  rettirns  in  Dod  for  1854,  1  find  that  the  House  of  Lordt  eon* 
taim  438  members,  of  whom  30  belong  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

For  different  aooouuts,  aud  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  ex- 
polsion  of  the  elerfor  from  ^e  Home  of  Oommons,  see  PtUev^*  Life  of  Std- 
mouthy  vol.  i.  pp.  41!),  420  ;  Stj'jJienx'a  Mem.  of  Tool-e,  vul.  ii,  pp.  247-260  ; 
HoUa/iui't  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party^  vol.  i.  ppl  178-160  ;  CamybeWs  Cluincd- 
lor9y  vol.  vii.  p.  148  ;  Tioiss^s  Life  of  Eidon,  vol.  i.  p.  263;  Adolphut'g  Mitt, 
of  George  HI.  vol.  vii.  p.  487. 

That  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  was  ihc  na- 
tural prelude  to  the  banishment  of  the  l)isluij)s  from  the  upper,  was  iiinted 
at  the  time,  and  with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  ubsorver.  In  the  discussion 
""H  till-  Bill  to  prevent  Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  silting  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  Lord  Thurluw  "  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  biahope  at  tbie 
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While  the  febric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering 
from  interoal  decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity which  had  formeriy  played  so  great  a  part  was  gra- 
dually yielding  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  there  sud- 
denly occurred  an  event  which,  though  it  might  naturally 
*  have  been  expected,  evidently  took  by  surprise  even  those 
whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  that 
great  reUgious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting  supplement 
to  the  political  revolution  which  preceded  it  The  dis- 
senters, who  were  strengthened  by  the  ezpukion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which 
the  Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had 
constantly  inflicted  upon  them ;  and  they  felt  that  the 
moment  had  now  come  when  they  could  assume  towards 
her  a  bolder  front  than  that  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
Tentured.^'^  Besides  this,  they  had  in  the  mean  time  re- 
ceived fresh  causes  of  provocation.  After  the  death  of 
our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was  occupied  by 
^  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the  clergy 
would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.^^   Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took 

time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  disfranchise  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy, 
it  mii^ht  go  the  length  of  ttriking  at  the  riff  At  of  thf  reverend  btn^  cpponteto 

iieafA  m  that  fioiij^^;  though  he  knew  it  had  been  held  that  the  reverend  pre- 
lates sat,  in  the  right  of  their  burouies,  as  temporal  peers,"  Pari.  J/i^t.  vol. 
xzxv.  p.  1542. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church 
of  England,  iu  the  seveuteeuth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters :  but 
Jeremx  White  it  said  to  have  had  a  list  of  rizty  thounnd  of  these 
V/"between  10(50  nml  inHs,  of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison. 
Boffue  and  JSemieU'*  liiU.  of  the  Diueniers,  vol.  i.  p.  10b.  On  the  cruel 
spirit  which  the  cleigf  displayed  in  the  reign  of  Ghaiies  II.  compare  Harriet 
lAves  of  tht  StmuU,  vol.  V.  p.  106 ;  Orme'»  Life  of  Ou>en,  p.  344 ;  Simierg 
Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  634.  Indeed  Harwood  fi-ankiy  said  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  iu  1672,  "Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into  the  Pro- 
testant church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should 
not  have  ease."  Pari.  Ifist.  vol.  iv.  p.  .WU.  On  the  zeal  with  which  this 
principle  was  carried  out,  see  au  account,  written  in  1671,  iu  iSomerg  7'ractSf 
vol.  vii.  i>p.  086-615 ;  and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  Wil$on*§  Life  of  D$ 
Foe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 444. 

Besides  the  oorrespoudence  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  pre- 
served for  the  instruction  of  poeteritj,  we  have  some  materiah  nr  eeti- 
mating  the  abilities  of  Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  D'tlrifinple's  Memoira. 
In  one  of  them  Anne  writes,  soou  after  the  Dechuration  for  Lil>erty  of  Con- 
scienoe  wis  issued,  "  It  is  a  mdancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church 
of  England  have.  AU  the  aeotariei  majr  now  do  what  thcj  please.  Bveiy 
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place,  and  during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with 
a  deference  which  William  had  disdained  to  show.^''  The 
natural  consequence  immediately  followed.  New  measures 
of  persecution  were  deyised,  and  fresh  laws  were  passed 
against  those  Protestants  who  did  not  conform  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  English  church.^^  But  after  the 
death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied ;  their  hopes 
revived,^*^  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them 
were  repealed.^*^  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed 
more  on  a  level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper 
was  soured  by  the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it 
was  clear  that  a  great  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
was  inevitable.^^   For  by  this  time  the  protracted  ty- 

oiitt  haa  the  free  exeraiae  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  w, 
which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judges  is  Teiy  plain."  Jkdrympli^s  Mmrnn, 
^)pendix  to  book  v.  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

'**  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somen  TractSy  voL  xii.  p.  058,  which  should 
be  compared  with  yViUon'«  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

hof/ii^  aiifl  BenMtVs  Ilistorjf  of  tlif  Disn  nterx^  vol.  i.  pp.  !228-2:{0,  237, 
260-277 ;  and  Hailam's  Const.  HUt.  vol.  ii.  up.  39(i,  397.  Mr.  iiallani  says, 
*'  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  tmit  if  the  queen's  life  had  pre- 
served the  Tory  government  for  a  few  jeaniy  every  vestige  of  the  toleration 
would  have  been  effaced."  It  appears  frnn  the  Vernon  t'(/rre»j>oitd.  vol.  iii. 
p.  S88,  Load.  1841,  that  soon  after  the  aeoeerion  of  Anne,  there  was  a  pro- 
posjil  '*  to  del^r  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elections  ;"  and  we  know  from 
Burnet  {Own  Time,  vol.  v.  pp.  1()8,  136,  137,  218)  that  the  clergy  would 
have  been  gUd  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  seal  ag^nst  tliem  than  die 
really  did. 

'•^  Bofftie  and  Bennett"  s  IliM.  of  the  DiggenterSy  vol.  iii.  p.  118.  In  Ivimey's 
Hitior}/  of  the  BaptitU,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  "  answer  to 
the  dis'tntcrs'  prayers."  Souihey't  Comvionpface  Book^  third  series,  p.  135; 
see  also  p.  147,  on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome 
woman. 

■**  Two  of  tlie  worst  of  them,  "the  act  against  occasional  conformity, 

and  that  restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719."  Hal- 
lam's  Const.  liist.  vol.  iL  p.  The  repeal  of  the  .ict  {^iust  occasional 

oonformity  was  streDnoasIy  opposed  by  the  arohbishofis  of  Toric  and  of  CSsn- 
terbury  {liogue  and  Bennett,  x  jliM.  of  ihe  Di*»ent.fr»^  vol.  iii  p.  132);  but  tlicir 
opposition  was  futile;  and  when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished 
to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he  was  prevented  b^  Torlce,  the  attomqr' 
general.   See  the  pithy  reply  of  Yorke,  in  J7am/«  Bofdmdbif  vol.  i. 

pp.  193,  194. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by 
the  way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  orgsmize  themselves  into 
societies  and  synods.  See,  in  the  I'tz/^h  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-13<J, 
133,  lo6,  some  curious  evidence  of  this,  iu  letters  written  by  Yemon,  who 
WM  then  Morataiy  of  state;  and  on  tlui  apprehensiooi  caused  bj  tiie  in- 
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ranny  of  the  Englisli  clergy  had  totally  destroyed  those 
feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  hostility, 
often  linger  in  the  mind ;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have 
been  averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  de- 
spised ;  and  the  dissenters*  exasperated  by  incessant  per- 
secution,^^ determined  to  «Tail  themselTes  of  tbe  declin- 
ing power  of  the  church.  They  had  rensted  her  when 
she  was  strong ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they 
wonld  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Under  two  of  tho 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century,  White- 
field,  the  first  of  theological  orators,^^  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen,''^  there  was  organized  a 
great  system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  rehition  to 
the  Church  of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.   Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two 

eraan  of  their  schools,  aiid  by  their  systematic  interfereuce  in  electiuiis,  see 
JAfe  of  Arehhuiwp  Snarp^  edited  by  Newcome,  vol.  i.  pp.  li.^,  358.  The 
church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  disst-Jiters'  schools  ;  and  in  170r>,  the  Arch- 
bithop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lurds  that  he  apprehended  d&uger  from 
iBireue  of  dlteenten,  and  particularly  from  the  imot  lodtomlM  aet  m 
by  them."  Pari.  toL  pp.  40$^ 40S.  8ee»l«>,oatlM  inoRMeof  tkifr 
•ohoola,  pp.  1351,  13AS. 

«  Ib  Sniun  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  664,  it  it  elated,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charl<^  II.  "this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  tbe  diasenters  tiie Utmost  ani- 
mosity i^ainst  the  persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent, 
in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  observed  by  Culamy.  See  Ctdamj^'a  Own  Lifty 
TOl.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  285. 

If  the  power  of  nioviiij^  tho  papsions  l)e  the  proper  test  by  which  to 
I  judge  an  orator,  we  may  ceruiiuly  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest 
I  iloce  the  apoetlei.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  1736  {NiehoWa  Lit. 
An/'c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  122);  his  lield-preachinp  In'tjan  in  1739  {So>r{/,r>/'s  Liff- 
^  W'ede^t  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197) :  and  the  eightceu  thousand  sermons  which 
he  to  aaid  to  have  ponred  forth  during  his  oareer  of  tiiirtj-four  jean  {Sm- 
ikgff%  \\'edey,  vol.  ii.  p.  T^'.W)  prodncid  tlie  most  astonitihing  effects  on  all 
classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the  excitemeut  caused 
by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagemeas  with  which  his  discourses  were 
read  as  well  as  heard,  see  Sichih<*  Lit.  Aufc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  .j46,  .547,  and  hto 
JUuatrations.  vol.  iv.  pp.  302-304;  Mem.  of  Fni/dlui,  btf  Himself,  vol.  i. 
pp.  16l-l()7;  Doddridge's  Corratpond.  vol.  iv.  p.  5.5;  ^^etcart  s  I  liilos.  of 
tM  Mindy  vol.  iii.  pp.  291,  fiSS;  l/tdy  Mary  MoiUaifut  letters,  in  her  Works, 
1803,  vol.  iv.  p.  )  Correspond,  bcticeeft  Fjidit.^  Pomfret  nud  Jlortford^  2d 
edit.  1B06,  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  160-162;  Marchmont  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

Of  whom  Mr.  Maeaalay  baa  said  {Esmtf,  vol.  i.  p.  821, 3d  edit.),  that 
hi.s  "genius  for  covenmient  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu  and 
Strongly  as  this  is  ex  Dressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  thoae 
who  am  oompaied  unt  meoew  of  Wericy  wnh  his  difltonlSM. 
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hundred  years,  a  second  spiritual  Reformation  was  effected 
in  our  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans 
were  to  the  Bisliops  what,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Reformers  were  to  the  Popes.-'^^  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  unlike  the 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  soon  lost  that  intel- 
lectual vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable. 
Since  the  death  of  their  great  le<aders,  tbey  have  not  pro- 
duced one  man  of  original  genius ;  and  since  the  time  of 
Adam  Clarke,  they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single 
scholar  wlio  has  enjoyed  a^  European  reputation.  This 
mental  penury  is  perhaps  owing,  not  to  any  circumstances 
peculiar  to  their  sect,  but  merely  to  that  general  decline 
of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which  their  adversaries  have 
been  weakened  as  well  as  tlieniselves.*^"^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  thoy  have 
inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestant- 
ism  inflicted  upon  Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss 
in  the  number  of  its  members,^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 

^>  It  was  iu  1739  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  agiunrt  the  church, 

and  refused  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  hiin  to  qnit  his  dio- 


began  to  preaeh  in  tne  fidcb.   See  tm  renuffkftble  entry  in  his  Jou»u^, 

p.  78,  29th  March  1730. 

•**  The/  frankly  confess  that  "  indifference  has  been  another  enemy  to 
the  inerease  of  the  diaaentiug  oauae."  and  Bennelfs  fliat.  of  the  IH^ 

tenttrit^  v<»l.  ir.  p.  320.  In  Newman't  Ihvdopment  of  Chrutian  Doctrine^ 
pp.  39-43,  there  are  some  remarks  on  the  dimiuislied  energy  of  Wesleyanisin, 
which  Mr.  Newman  Bcems  to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wenleynns  have 
reached  that  point  in  which  "  order  takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm."  p.  43. 
This  is  probably  true;  but  I  atill  think  that  the  laiger  eauie  has  been  the 
more  active  one. 

**■  Walpole,  in  his  tneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  .Methodism  in 

the  inifldle  of  the  eighteenth  ceiitiir)'  (Waf pole's  /jftUrs,  vol  ii.  pp.  2'^(;,  272); 
and  Lord  Carlisle,  iu  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  {Pari.  JliU,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  634)  "that  Hethodtsm  was  daily  gaining  ground,  particniariy  in  the 
manufacturing  towns while,  to  come  down  still  later,  it  appt-ars  from  a 
letter  by  the  Duke  of  Welliugtou  to  Lord  Eldon  ( Twita*  Life  of  EUion, 
vol.  ii  p.  35)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in  the  army. 

These  statementi,  though  MOttrnte,  are  somowhat  T^^ue ;  but  we  have 
other  and  more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious 
dissent.    According  to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  Willutm  ilL, 
and  printed     Dalrymple(.)/cmot>4,  vol.  ii.  part  iu,  append ix  to  chapter  i. 
40),  the  proportioii  in  England  of  coniormiatt  to  Bonconfnnnim  waaat 
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that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Protestant  faction,  unopposed 
by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous  precedent;  and  we 
know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.^  Be- 
flideu  this,  the  Weslcyans  displayed  an  organization  so 
superior  to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that 
they  soon  became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of 
the  church  could  conveniently  mlly.  And,  what  is  per- 
haps still  more  important,  the  order,  regularity,  and  puU 
licity,  by  which  their  proceedings  hare  usually  been 
marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects  ;  and  by 
raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, hare  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive 
and  superstitious  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the 
Auglican  hierarchy.^ 

22|  to  1.   Eighty-four  years  after  the  death  of  William,  the  dieieiitere,  in- 

Btcad  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimated  at  "a  fourth  part 
of  the  whole  oommuiiity."  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Duke  of  Rotland, 
written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  WaUony  Buhop  of  JJandaf^  vol  i.  p.  246.  Stnoe 
then,  the  nnovement  has  ixen  uninterrupted  ;  and  the  returns  recently  pul>- 
lished  by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  'ilst  Mai-ch 
Ibiil,  the  niemhers  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  morning  service, 
only  exceeded  by  one-half  the  Independents,  IJaptists,  and  Methodists  who 
attended  at  their  own  places  of  worship.  See  the  <'<  nsu8  Table,  in  Jounud 
of  >talitL.  JSoc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  1.'>1.  If  this  rate  of  decline  coutiuues,  it  will  be 
y'  Impoerihle  for  the  Church  of  England  to  lurvive  another  oenturj  the  attacks 
of  her  eneriiifs. 

^  The  treatment  whidi  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many 
of  whom  were  maglatrales,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  vio- 
lence had  not  been  discouraged  by  tlie  govertnnent.  Bee  SotUhetf  S  Life  of 
Wtd'.'i,  vol  i  pp.  39.5-4(>(i.  Wesley  has  himself  giveti  many  details,  whicli 
Southev  did  uot  thiuk  proper  to  relate,  of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to 
which  he  and  hid  followm  were  subjected  by  the  clergy.  See  Wedeti**  Jour- 
nals, pp.  11  },  1  I',  17^,  ISl,  198,  2:i5,  '2M\,  i-'Tr,,  37.">.  .'>62,  GH),  (537,  fi-KJ. 
Compare  WaUoa  t  OUervalioiu  on  tSouthet/'s  Wedeif^  pp.  173,  174;  aud  for 
other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  diffeiea  from  the  church,  see 
Corret;H)iulen€e  ami  Diary  of  Doddridfjf,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  vol.  iii.  pp.  108.  131, 
132,  144,  14.';,  ITjO.  Grosley.  who  visited  England  in  17(>.%  says  of  White- 
field,  The  ministers  of  the  established  rel  gion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle 
the  new  preacher;  they  preached  a^'ainsi  him,  representing  him  to  the 
people  a>:  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  &c.  &c. ;  in  tine,  they  oppo>;e(l  him  with  so 
uiuch  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be  pelted  with  stones  in  every  phice 
where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public"  Gfodejft  Tour  to  Lomden,  Loud. 
1772,  vol.  i.  p.  3.5(J. 

That  Wesleyanism  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly 
character,  which  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church  discipline,  is  ju- 
diciously observed  in  Bogue  and  linmett's  Uistory  of  the  DitMenterg^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  166, 166.  But  tbe»i  writers  deal  rather  too  hairslUj  with  Weslejr ;  though 
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But  these  tilings,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed 
a  single  atep  of  that  rast  process  by  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  was  weakened,  and  our  countrymen  thus  en- 
abled to  secure  a  religious  liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far- 
superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  otiier  people.  Among 
the  iDnumerable  syinptoms  of  this  great  movement,  there 
Irerd  two  of  peculiar  importance.  These  were,  the  sepa- 
nUion  of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and  then  from  poli- 
tics. The  separation  from  morals  was  effected  late  in  the 
Berepteentli  eentury;  the  separation  from  politics  before 
the  iniddle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
that  both  these  great  ehaugos  were  h^pin  by  the  clergy 
theimelTes.  Camberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was 
the  first  who  ejideavoured  to  construct  a  system  of  moraJs 
without  the  aid  of  theology ."^  Warburton,  bidiop  of 
Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  that  the  state 
must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  re?elation»  but 

tbere  ia  ao  doubt  that  li«  was  a  very  ambitious  man,  a»d  oiw-fond  of 

power.  At  ail  enrly  period  of  liis  career  he  began  to  aim  at  objects  higher 
than  those  «Ut«utpt«a  hy  the  Puritaue,  whose  efforts,  particularly  in  the 
sizfceMilli  osntury,  he  looked  at  mimewKjit  contemptuously.  Thus,  for  in- 
Stanoe^  in  1747,  only  eight  years  after  he  had  revolted  against  the  church, 
he  expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  "  at  the  weakness  of  tliose  holy  con- 
fes^wrs"  (the  Elizabethan  Puritans),  *'  many  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their 
time  and  strength  in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoodfi,  or  kneeling  at  the 
Lord's  Supper !"  Journals,  p.  24!),  March  13th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this 
would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring  uiiud  of  Wesley;  and  from  the  spirit 
whidi  pervades  his  voluroinous  Journals,  as  well  as  from  the  careful  and 
far-st'ciu-;  provisions  which  he;  made  for  luanaginir  his  st'ct.it  i-;  (.-videut  that 
this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  anv  uf  liis  predecessors,  and  that 
IbS  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  livtJliiig  the  established  diuvdi. 

>M  BIr.  Hallam  {Lk  of  Europe,  vol.      p.  390)  says,  tliat  Cumbetlaiid 

*'  seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sotight  to  establish  sys- 
tematically the  principles  of  moral  right  independently  uf  revelation."  i^ce 
also,  on  this  important  ehange,  WheweWi  But  e/Monl  PkUosi>ph>/  in  Eng- 
land, pp.  12,64.  The  dangers  always  incurred  by  makinj?  theology  the  basis 
of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  understood  ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been 
pointed  out  more  clearly  thau  by  M.  Charles  Comte  :  see  the  able  exposition 
in  his  TraUi  dt  L^isUuiouy  vol.  i.  pp.  223-247-  Tiiere  is  a  short  and  un- 
satisfactory account  of  Cumberland  s  book  in  Mnch  ntosh  s  Et/iioil  Phil)«ophif, 
pp.  134*137.  Ue  was  a  man  of  cousideruhle  learning,  and  is  noticed  by 
n.  Qoatraili^  as  one  of  the  eaHieet  students  of  Coptic,  i^mttremii^  tnr  U 
Laiu/iie  ft  la  Litterature  dr  1' I'ljtfpUy  p  80  He  was  made  a  bi8h!)p  in  IflHI, 
having  published  the  JM  Ltgibm  in  lt>7i^  Citalmen*  Jiio^.  JJiat,  vol.  xu 
pp.  133»  135. 
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to  expediency ;  ami  tliat  it  sliould  favour  any  particular 
creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  its  ofeneral  utility .'^'^  Nor  were  these  mere  barren 
principles, w  hicli  subsecjucnt  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply. 
Tlie  opinions  of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  ex- 
tent by  Ilume,-^  were  shortly  afterwards  applied  to  j)rac- 
tical  conduct  by  Paldy,^"^  and  to  speculative  jurispi  udence 
by  Bentham  and  Mill  while  the  opinions  ofWarburton, 
spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity,  have  influenced  our 
legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not  only  by  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who,  if 

T\\h  was  ill  his  work  entitled  T/w  Alli'tucr  hftirft-n  Church  and  State y 
which  tirst  appeared,  according  to  Uurd  iLi/e  of  Wari/urtoUf  1794,4to,  p.  13) 
ilk  1736,  and,  m  amy  be  supplied,  cMised  great  soaodal.  The  hiitoty  of  itt 
influciicf  I  slmll  tnxcc  on  aiintlier  occasion  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader 
ehould  compare respectiug  its  teudeucj, /W/n«r  on  Utf  C/iurcA.  vol.ii.pp.3i3, 
322,  323 ;  Parr§  Wcrh,  ycL  i.  pp.  657,  «65,  vol.  p.  128  ;  Whateiy*  Dan- 
gers to  ChrUtidti  Foith^  p.  190 ;  and  Nidifkin  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  18.  In 
January  173I)-40,  Warburton  writes  to  Stukeley  {Sicholt'M  IlautraiionSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  63):  "  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in  theology  are, 
bj  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me."  See  also  some  letters  which 
passed  between  liiin  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  17C2,  on  the  eubiect  of  expedi- 
ency, printed  in  Citatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1S4  seq.  Warburton  writes, 
p.  100,  **  My  opinion  is,  Mid  ever  was,  that  tno  state  nu  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  errors  in  religion,  nor  tlie  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  re- 
press thvm."  To  nu^e  such  a  man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eigh- 
teenth oentory,  and  would  have  been  an  impoesible  one  far  the  eeventeenth. 

Tlie  relation  ]>etween  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely 
secular  plan  according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects, 
there  is  great  difference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theo- 
logiod  method  is  admitted  to  be  aound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  consequential  from  the  premises,  than  is  that 
by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes  Ilunje  a  continuator  of  Cum- 
berland; though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  coming  half  a  centuiy  after 
him,  but  of  posses.<»ing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The  ethical  specula- 
tions of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treat Ue  of  Human  Nature  (Uume  i 
PkihtophieeA  Workt^  Bdlnb.  1896,  vol.  ii.  pp.  819  seq.),  and  in  hie  hi^iry 
Wtt€tr>iiii;i  Oif  Princij)le«  of  MomU^  ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  237-3f!.'i. 

The  moral  svstem  of  Paley,  iieiug  essentially  utilitarian,  completed 
the  revolution  in  that  field  of  inquiry;  and  aa  hia  work  was  drawn  up  with 
mat  aUility,  it  exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for 
its  reception.  His  Morol  and  Pditial  Philosophy  was  published  m  HS.'i: 
in  178B  it  became  a  standard  book  at  Cambridge;  and  by  160o  it  had  "  passed 
through  fifteen  editions."  Meitdleu^t  Memoirs  of  PoUjh  Pp.  H7,  140.  Com- 
pare Whevfll'i*  Hist,  nf  Mond  Phuosoj  hy,  p.  17(1. 

That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  fonn  part  of  the  same 
aeheme,  it  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  sehool 
to  \v!nch  tlicy  belong ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each 
other,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill 
himaelf,  in  BnUkam**  Iforia,  edit.  Bowring,  voL  x.  pp.  481,  488. 
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thej  had  ii?ed  fifly  years  earlier,  would  have  shruDk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.^^^ 

Thus  it  was  that»  in  England,  theology  was  finally 
severed  from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of 
goYemment.  As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at 
first  not  of  a  practical,  but  solely  of  an  intellectual  char- 
racter,  its  operation  was,  for  many  years,  confined  to  a 
small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced  the  whole  of  those 
results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate.  But 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the  same 
direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  efiects  more  immediate,  though  per- 
haps less  permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  an(l  point 
out  the  connexion  between  them,  will  be  the  business  of 
part  of  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present,  I  can 
only  glance  at  the  leading  features.  Of  these,  the  most 
prominent  were  :  The  great  Arian  controversy,  which, 
rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and  Waterland,  dis- 
seminated doubts  among  nearly  all  classes  f^^  the  Bango- 
rian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous 
to  the  power  of  the  church      the  great  work  of  Biack- 

Tlic  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parlia- 
.  Bent,  and  the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the 
Jews,  are  the  leadine  symptoms  of  this  great  moTement.  On  the  gradual 
diffusion  amoD^  us  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subj^its  not 
yet  raised  to  sciences,  ou^ht  to  lie  the  sole  regtilator  of  hunian  actions,  see 
a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  written  in  1812,  in  the  Life  of  Wiiber- 
forety  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  tba  ipoech  of  Lord  Bldon  in  1S9B,  in  Tmia^t 
Life  of  Eldon,  Tol.ii.  p.  203. 

»"  From  a  curious  passage  in  Hutttn't  Life  of  Him*elf^  p.  27,  we  learn 
that,  in  17:^9,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitanans  had  penetrated  among 
the  tradesmen  at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this 
hwesjyNicholM's Lit.  Anec.voX.  viii.  p.  375;  Priutlet/'s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  25, 
26,  63 ;  Doddridge" t  Correiimul.  and  IJiariff  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note  ;  and  on 
Fdree,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom  Whiston  boasts  of  having  cor- 
rupted, see  WliUtoiCx  Af'ninir.'i,  pp.  143,  144.  Sharp,  who  was  Archbii^hop 
of  York  when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous  cousei^uences. 
Life  of  S/iarp,  e^ted  hy  Vewootne,      ii.  pp.  7,  8,  135,  136.  See  further 

Madnii,/:<  n<i(t-  in  }fo*}(eim'n  EcchsiaM.  Ifi-ft.  vol.  ii.  pp.  5B)3,  294;  Ltit^buri/'t 
Uitt.  of  Convocation^  pp.  338,  342,  361  \  and  a  note  in  Butler's  Ueminuc 
Wl.  i.  pp.  20€,  207. 

«  Mr.  BuUer  {Mem.  oftkt  (Molies,  toL  iii.  pp.  188-184, 347-350)  noUoee 
vith  efident  ^mim  the  effeot  of  this  fiumnit  oontiofenj  in  weakening  the 
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barne  on  the  Confessional,  \vbich  at  one  moment  almost 
caused  a  schism  in  the  Establishment  itaelf  the  celo» 
hrated  dispute  respecting  miracles  between  Middleton, 
Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued,  with  stiil  larger  views, 
by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas  the  exposure  of  the 
gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already  begun  bj 
Daill^  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Middle- 
ton,  and  Jortin ;  the  important  and  unrefuted  statements 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters ;  the 
additional  strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the 
lame  attacks  of  Daris,  Chelsnro,  Whitaker,  and  Watson 

Auglican  church.  Compare  Bo^e  and  Beimdt*  JIiM.  of  the  DiMenterg.  vol.  iii. 
1^.  135>141.  Whiston  {Jffnunr$.  p.  244)mjs ;  **  And,  indeed,  this  Baiigorian 
controversy  seemed  for  a  pr«vt  while  to  engrojie  the  attention  of  the  pui»Iic 
See  luore  about  it  iu  Lal/timn't  HUL  of  Convocatiom^Y^. 'tlir^iS^x  AidtUs  s 
LU.  Anee.  vol.  i.  p.  158,  vol.  n.  pp.  433,  434,  ft16;  mM^$  riMratunu, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  840;  Bishop  Xerrtoii's  jJfe  of  lliii.t  If,  pp.  177,  178. 

*'*  Tite  ConftHional,A  tnoat  able  attack  ou  tb9  »ubscription  of  creoda  and 
artidei,  was  publulied  hi  1766 ;  and,  accordmff  to  a  eontetnporaiy  observer, 
**  it  exdted  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  "  Cfi/^tf  »  Aftnwirs,  pp.  147, 148.  The 
conaequcnoe  was,  that  in  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackbumc  and 
other  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing 
away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion.  Nicholt"*  Lit.  Anee,  vol  L  p.  670; 
TUuMratioM,  vol.  vi.  p.  S-M.  A  petition  against  the  Articles  was  at  onco 
drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clerjry  {Adolj  liun  i  (Jeunje  II J.  vol  i.  p.  and 
brought  before  the  Ilou^e  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate  which  fol- 
lowed. Sir  William  Meredith  Kiid  that  **  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Cborch  of  £uglaud  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  lui^uir)',  wheu  liberal 
and  enlaiiKed  notions,  wera  yet  in  their  infaney  "  Pati.  Hvi,  vol.  xvii.  p.  5M6* 
He  added,  p.  247:  **iSeveral  of  the  Articles  are  absolutely  unintelligible, 
and.  indeed,  contradictonr  and  absurd."  Lord  George  Qermain  said  :  "  In 
my  apprehension,  some  of  the  Articles  are  incomprehenrible.  and  some  self- 
contradictory."  p.  iCr).  Mr.  Sawbridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  "strik- 
ingly absurd;"  Air.  Salter  that  thev  are  "too  ahsurd  to  be  defended;"  and 
Mr.  DunninjT  that  they  are  "paljably  ridiculous."  p.  294.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  attempt  at  reform,  sec  Dixnei/'s  Life  of  JM%  pp.  31<36; 
Me<idlnf\t  if  em.  of  Ptiley,  pp.  88-94  ;  Hoihjsont  Liff  of  Pnrtevs,  pp  ri8-40  ; 
Memoirs  of  PriUtley^  vol.  ii.  p-  682 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  iu  J'aimer  * 
Treatite  on  tke  Chvrdt,  vol.  i.  pp.  S70.  S71. 

Ilnme  says,  tliat  on  his  return  fmm  Italyin  l749.be  found  "all  Eng- 
land iu  a  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton 's/Vik  Infuiry."  Hume'*  Lift 
of  Himtdf^  in  his  Iforis,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.  8ee  also,  on  the  exettement  catised 
by  this  masterly  attack,  Nichots't  Illtitirotions  of  tht  Eighteenth  Century^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  which  f:notild  be  compared  with  Doddridqe'e  Correspond, 
vol  iv.  pp.  r)3(5,  537  :  and  on  the  "miraculous  controversy*'  in  general,  see 
Porteu»*»  Life  of  Seeker^  1797,  p.  .38  ;  Pkillimore's  Mem.  if  LifttUton^  vol.  i. 
p,  161  ;  Nichols  n  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  iii  pp.  535,  750,  vol.  v. 
pp.  417.  418,  (iOO  ;  JiuWf  Letten^  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109 ;  Warbytrton' e  Letters 
isiTM,  pp.  48, 60. 

Bmml%D9iiim  ontfMfhM  now beaa  j«a]oM7 senitiniaed  by  tw# 
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vhile^  not  to  mention  inferior  matters,  the  century  wi|8 
doeed  amid  tbe  confusion  caused  by  that  dedsiye  con- 
troversy between  Person  and  Travis,  respecting  the  text 
of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited  immense  atten<- 
tion,'^^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the  disco- 
Teries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was 
shown  to  be  impossible.^^^  These  things,  following  each 
Pther  in  rapid  and  tttartUng  sucoession,  perplexed  the  faith 

ffeueratious  of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents;  and  I  am  only  expressing 
ihu  geiierul  opiuiuu  of  comptitaiik  jtt4gft  when  I  say,  that  by  each  successive 
acrubiny  it  has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebnited  fifteenth  and 
•ixteeutU  chapiers,  ail  the  devices  of  controversy  have  beeu  exhausted ;  but 
the  oulyvesulft  hat  been,  that  while  the  fiuneof  the  histoiiau  is  uiitamiahed, 
the  iitUickn  of  his  enemies  Jire  falling  into  complete  oblivion.  Tlie  work  of 
Gibbon  reiaaius;  but  wko  there  who  (eels  aujr  interest  lu  what  was  written 
agpdBSthimt 

On  the  effect  produced  hj  these  mntchless  letters  of  Person,  see  I/ar- 
ford's  Life  of  Bishop  burgcu^  p.  374 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the 
ques  ion  in  England,  see  Catamy't  Oten  Life^  vol.  iL  pp.  442,  443;  Monk** 
hift  ifBeuU^y^  vol.  iL  pp.  16-lU,  146.  2b6-^M^ ;  lixitlu'tkefhinUuneat'wL  i. 
p.  Sii*    Conii'  ii'-  Sinnr-rn  Tntctgy  vol.  xii.  p.        vol,  xiii.  p.  458. 

The  scepucai  chai-acter  of  geology  was  tirst  clearly  exhilnted  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists 
had  fur  the  most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians;  but  the  in- 
creasing boldness  of  public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  indepen- 
deut  investigations,  without  regard  to  dootrinee  hiiheKo  received.  In  thie 
point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by  the  researches  of  Ilutton,  whose  work, 
says  Sir  Cuaries  Lyell,  contains  the  hrat  attempt  "  to  ezplaiu  the  former 
changes  of  the  earth's  crust  by  reference  exclusively  to  natural  agents." 
Lj/eU't  Princi/4(S  of  €f§ok0^,  p.  50.  To  establbh  this  method  was,  of  course, 
to  dissolve  the  alliance  wuh  ihe  theologians;  but  an  earlier  symptom  of  the 
change  was  been  iu  177-i,  that  is,  htteen  years  before  Ilutton  wrote:  see  a 
letter  in  Watitons  Life  of  Uith$elf,  vol.  i.  p  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
**  free-thinkers'  attacked  the  "  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age,  epptfcially 
siuco  the  publication  of  Mr  Brydoiies  TnxveU  through  iSicdy  and  Malta." 
According  to  Lowndes  {B^iographet't  Manwd,  voL  i.  p.  ^79)  Brydone*t 
book  was  puhlished  in  177:5;  and  in  17H1  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the 
tendency  of  these  inquiries :  see  his  Ducourte  on  the  Qods  of  Greece,  Italy^ 
and  India f  in  which  he  observes  {Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  233)  with  regret,  that  he 
lived  in  *'  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtuous  persons  are  inclined  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  bv  Moses  concerning  the 
primitive  world."  Smcc  then,  the  progress  of  geologj'  has  been  so  rapid, 
that  the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Mosses  is  abandoned  by  all  en- 
lightened men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselves  I  need  only  refer  to 
What  has  beeu  said  bv  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Ar- 
nold and  Mr.  Baden  Powell.  8ee  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  ifewman** 
fkum  <f  Fittth,  p.  Ill  (compare  pp.  12-2.  123) ;  and  the  still  more  decisive 
remarks  iu  i*oieeti  *  iHertuom  on  ChrUtumitjf  uiiJtout  Judainu,  IbOti,  pp.  3xif 
ae.  Kpr  other  instances,  tee  .A^<^9iHVMF»n^<e<A#e^nMi^ 
T9|.  i.  pp.  %l9f  8SP, 
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of  men,  disturbed  their  e<asy  credulity,  and  produced  effects 
on  the  public  mind,  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those 
xfho  have  studied  the  history  of  that  time  in  its  original 
sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot  be  understood,  even  in  their 
general  bearings,  except  by  taking  into  consideration  some 
other  circumstances  with  which  the  great  progress  was 
intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun, 
not  only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated 
their  curiosity;  and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied 
the  means  of  gratifying  it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth  rcntnry,  and 
one  which  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  from  all  that 
preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto  been 
shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day 
they  had  time  to  attend  them,^^®  and  newspapers  on  the 
only  day  they  had  time  to  read  them.^^"  It  was  then 
that  there  were  first  seen,  in  our  country,  circulating  li- 
braries;^^ and  it  was  then,  too,  that  the  art  of  printing, 

•>•  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sunday-schools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in 
1781 ;  Init,  tbongh  he  appetrs  to  have  been  the  fitst  to  omanise  them  on  » 

suitable  scale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thrv  were  established  by  Liiidsey,  in  or 
immediately  after  1765.  See  Cajwe^s  Jfaiioirt,  pp.  118, 122;  Harford  %  Life 
^  BuTffess.  p.  92;  JfiekMi  Lit,  Aiue.  roL  iii.  pp.  430,  431,  vol.  uc.  p.  MO; 
Chalnieri  Bio<f.  Diet.  vol.  xxv.  p.  48.') ;  t/btim.  of  ikal.  Hoc.  vol.  X.  p.  19^ 
vol.  xiii.  p.  2<)r) ;  lloilfftorCi  Life  of  Portett*,  p.  SH.  It  is  said,  in  f^penc^r's 
Social  t%Uict,  p.  343,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Enp;luiid  w»  re,  as  a 
body,  opposed  to  the  establishraent  of  Sunday-schools.  (Compare  WaUon't 
OhMfrmtionx  on  South fif'it  Wfslft/,  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  they  increased  ra- 
pidly, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  liecome  common.  See  JVic/toU's  Lit, 
Ange.  vol.  ▼  pp.  678, 679 ;  yidMt't  lauttnOim*,  voL  i.  p.  460 ;  Life  of  WH- 
hfrforcf.  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296;  Wedey'*  Jonmah,  pp.  80fi,  807. 

^  Mr.  Hunt  {UiU.  oj  iVetospapertf^ViA.  i.  p.  273)^ makes  no  mention  of 
Sunday  newspapers  earfaer  than  »  noooe  by  Crabbe  in  178S ;  but,  in  1790, 
Lord  Belffrave  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared 
"about  the  year  1780."  Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wilber- 
force  tried  to  have  a  law  enacted  to  suppress  them.  Life  of  Wifberforcty  vol.  ii, 
pp.  338.  424. 

Whet)  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  wa.s  not  a  single  cir- 
culatiug  library  in  the  metropolis.  See  FraiMin'g  Life  of  Jiimtdj^  vol.  i. 
p.  64;  and,  in  1607,  **the  only  librair  in  London  which  approached  the 
nafcoreofapabliolibnijfWMtDat  ofwon  Oollegp,beloDgiiigtotheLcMidoa 
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instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  London,  hcfi:an  to  be  • 
generally  practised  in  country-towns. It  was  also  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  systematic  efforts 
were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  fiicilitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  wi-iting  treatises 
ou  tlieiu  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style      while,  at  the 

duBKgf."  EUi/n  Jytiern  of  lAterarn  }fen,  p.  245.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest 
oireuiBtiDg  libmry  I  have  not  yet  siscertained ;  but,  accordiuff  to  Southey 
(7%0  Doelory  edit.  Waiter,  1848,  p.  271),  the  firrt  set  up  in  Lontfen  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hy  Sumoel  Fkncourt.  Hutton  {Life 
of  Him/telf,  p.  279)  Kiys,  '*  I  was  the  first  who  opened  a  circuktiug  library 
in  Binningham,  in  VISl.**  Other  notices  of  them,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  will  he  found  in  CoUridge't  Biographia.  LiUrnria.  vol.  ii.  p.  329* 
edit.  1S47;  I^if/h  Hunt's  Avtoinixjmphi/^  vol.  i.  p.  260;  Xicltoh^a  Lii.  An^c. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  648,  (582;  Nichulit't  Jiiuttrationt,  vol.  i.  p.  424;  Wfitwdl »  HUl, 
of  MonU  PkOtmphf,  p.  190 ;  SimdaM*9  Cormpond.  toL  i.  p.  143.  Indeed, 
they  incresised  so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  thotn,  "  by  a 
lioense,  at  the  rate  of  it.  6</.  per  100  volumes  per  annum."  Hindair's  HiM. 
tfA«  Revenue^  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

In  174(;,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  liis  own  life.  In  this 
curious  work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  **few  printers  in  England, 
except  London,  ftt  that  time;  none  thai,  I  am  sure,  «t  Chester,  I^rpool, 
Whitehaven,  Preston,  Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leedii^  m  for  the  most  part 
now  abound."  Life  of  Thomas  Gent,  pp.  2<>,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country 
printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  Sichofts  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  How  this 
state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  *  most  important  inquiry  for  the  hi^^torian  ; 
but  in  this  note  I  can  only  f^ive  a  few  illustmtions  of  the  condition  of  differ- 
ent districts.  The  first  uriutiug-office  in  Rochester  was  established  by  Fisher, 
who  died  in  1786  (yieholt**  Lit,  Ante.  vol.  iii.  p.  67A) ;  the  first  in  Whitby, 
was  in  1770  {fibtsirations^  vol.  iii  p.  787) ;  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died 
in  1793,  *'was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield"  (y6t<^ 
vol  vL  n.  3S0).  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  tbere  was  not  n  single  boolwer  in 
Birmingham  {Southey  g  Cornmonf  Jacf  Book,  Ist  series,  1849,  p.  668) ;  but,  in 
1749.  we  find  a  printer  established  there  {JIuU's  LetUr»,  Lond.  1778,  vol.  i. 
p.  92);  and,  in  1774,  there  was  a  pr.nter  even  in  Falkirk  (Pari.  Hid, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  lOiM)).  In  other  fUlis  the  movement  was  slower ;  and  wc  are 
told,  that,  about  1780,  "  there  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in  Ck>mwalL"  I4f4 
of  iiamud  Dnto.  hy  hit  Son,  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 

DesRguliers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves 
up  to  popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginninpof  the  reign  of  Creorge  I., 
Desaguhers  was  **  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental 
philosophy."  Southey's  Oommonplaee  JSoof,  3d  series,  18A0,  p.  77.  See  also 
Pf))/!)/  ('>idop(rH{<i^  vol.  viii.  p.  4.30  ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare 
^ichoU's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  vi.  p.  bi.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the 
•lample  of  publishing  popuhur  seientifio  works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well 
suitea  to  that  inqaisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe  Horace  Walpole,  he  '*  earned 
fifteen  guineas  a  week."  LfOer  to  Ilenrjf  Zomh^  January  3d,  1761,  in  Wd^ 
piiU*a  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  osntwy,  th«  demand  for  books  on  the 
natnni!  sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  amon^  many  other  instances  which 
might  l>e  quoted,  a  note  in  PuUeneu's  Hitt.  of  Botany^  voL  ii.  p.  180) ;  and, 
csny  in  Um  fsign  of  Qsoig*  III.^  Iiiisllfly  begpui  to  writo  popolarlj  od  phy* 
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.same  time,  the  invention  of  Kncycloprcdias  enabled  their 
results  to  be  brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form 
more  accessible  than  any  hitherto  eraployed.^^^  Then,  too, 
we  fii-st  meet  with  literary  periodical  reviews;  by  means 
of  which  large  bodies  of  practical  men  acquired  informa- 
tion, scanty  indeed,  but  every  way  superior  to  their  former 
ignorance.^'-"*  The  formation  of  societies  for  purchasing 
books  now  bccauie  general;^  and,  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes.""  In  every  department,  the  same 
eager  curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades- 
men and  this  was  followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation, 
for,  in  1 769,  there  was  held  the  first  public  meeting  ever 

deal  subject*.  (^Metnoir*  of  jPriesOey,  vol.  i.  pp.  2S8,  289.)  Goldsmith  did 
aonethiug  in  the  same  direetion  {Pnof^g  Life  of  O'Udmnm,  vol.  i.  pp.  414, 
469,  vol.  ii.  p.  1<)H);  and  Pennaut,  whose  earliest  work  appeared  in  17GG, 
WM  "the  tint  who  treated  the  natural  historv  of  Britain  lu  a  popular  aud 
iateraafcing  style. "  t'9wain$on  m  tk$  Atud^  of  ifatural  hutoryt  p.  AO.  In  th« 
nigti  <rf  George  II.,  publishers hefguk  to  euc<yanig»«lementMy  woalu<ni  eh«- 
niitiy.  AicholxA  Lit.  aAh^.  vol.  ix.  p.  763. 

Id  17»)4,  1 70b,  and  1710,  ilanis  published  his  Dictioiuiri/  of  Arts  and 
Bcimeet;  aud  from  this,  accordiDg  to  NidtolsM  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ix.  pp.  770^ 
771,  has  ''originated  all  the  other  dictionaries  aud  cyclof ac-dias  that  have 
Biuoe  appeared. "    Compare  voL  v.  p.  b69 ;  aud  and  JiewuU't  Hitt.  of 

1k$  DumUen^  vol.  iv.  p.  600. 

***  Late  in  the  seventoenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  iu  Eng- 
land to  establish  literary  journals.  HaUam  s  Lit.  oj  Europe^  voL  iii.  p.  : 
Mid  DikdiiCt  BiWrnmamm,  1842,  p.  16.  But  reviewi,  as  now  nndentand 
the  word,  nieanings  ttitioal  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession 
of  George  II. ;  but,  tbottt  thie  middle  of  his  reign,  they  I>egan  to  increase. 
Compare  Wrighi'»  JSngfatidrnmier  the  Uoujtf  of  jJanovtr^  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  304, 
with  NichoUt  JUL  Amte,  vol.  UL  pp.  607,  5U8.  At  an  earlier  period,  the 
functions  of  reviews  were  perfonnM,  M  Monk  aaja,  bj  jnmphleta.  Mimk» 
Lijt  of  lienlU-i^  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

As  we  find  from  many  ctuuial  notices  of  book-olulia  and  book -societies. 
See,  for  example,  Doddridge  s  Corretpond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  hi,  111).  Life  of 

SSdwyu,  vol.  ii.  p.  23  ;  Nicholat  JUiutrtUiont  <f  tiie  I:.igkteenth  CetUunff\oi.  v. 
pp.  164,  824,  825 ;  Wakefield's  Life  of  Hinudj^  vol.  i.  p.  628 ;  MtmoiTM  •fSk 
J.  E.  tSmithy  vol.  i.  p.  H ;  Lif^  if  llitxa  e,  by  ki»  voL  L  p.  Sa6  (though 
this  last  waa  perhaps  a  ciroulutiug  library). 

*'  Numoroos  aaoeintloini  or  olubs,  composed  principally  of  reading 
men  of  the  lower  ranks."  L^tf  Ih,  Currity  by  /its  Son,        i.  p.  175. 

Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Kobin-Ilood  So> 
ciety  ;  respecting  which  the  reader  siiould  compare  Campbdls  JAv  s  if  tlte 
ChanctUor«j  vol.  vi.  p.  373;  (hndtjft  J^ndun,  vol.  i.  p.  16<» ;  l^arl  Ilist, 
vol.  xvii.  ]>.  ;  Soatheii  s  Commonplace  JJotii^  4th  series,  p.  339  ;  Fortter't 
lAU  of  UoLdmtiUk.  vol  i.  p.  310  ;  trior  *  Life  of  Goldtaa^ilh,  vol.  i  pp.  4IB, 
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asBembled  in  England,  the  first  in  whick  it  waa  attempted 
to  enlighten  Englishmen  reapeeting  their  political  rights.^ 
About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in  our  courts  of  law 
began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  communicated  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.^  Shortly 
before  this,  political  newspapers  aroee,*'^  and  a  sharp 
struggle  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates ; 
the  end  of  which  wag,  that  both  nouses,  though  aided  by  ' 
the  crown,  were  totally  defeated';  ami,  for  the  first  time, 
^Ifie^peopTe  were  able  to  study  the  proceedings  of  the  na* 
tional  legislature,  and  thus  gain  some  acquaintance  with 


"Prom  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishnitiit  of 
public  meetings  in  Sl^kuid."  AU>eii,arlf'if  Mem.  of  Rockinghnm^  vol.  ii.  p.  !>3. 
*'  Publio  meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their 
newly-acquired  couBciousnees  of  power,  •  •  •  .  cannot  be  dititiuctly  traced 
higher  than  the  year  17tfB ;  but  they  were  now  {i.e.  iu  1770)  of  daily  occur- 
rence. "  (\.nh's Hitt. ^fPaky,  vol. iu.  p.  1S7.  See  also Maltams  Cvmt, Hitt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  12U. 

"*  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  iu  newspapers  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Qeo^  IL  Ctm^fMl**  CkmcdXonf  fol.  v.  p.  02,  volt  vi. 
p.  64. 

In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly;  and  the  first  daily  paper 
appeared  iu  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  iSimmotuU'*  Enaajf  oh  Acmpupen, 
in  J&umed  o/Skttim.  Society^  vol.  iv.  p.  113,  with  Uvmti  Nut  ofNev^tptipert^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  107,  175,  vol.  li.  |».  !K» ;  and  yicholt »  Lit.  A)n'c.  vol.  iv.  p,  N>.  In 
1711),  they,  intttead  of  mereiy  commuuicatiug  news,  as  heretofore,  bt^n  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  political  topics"  {Uailam*9  GmuI  Nut, 
vol.  ii.  p.  44:));  and,  as  this  change  had  been  preoeded  a  very  few  yeara  by 
the  introduction  of  cheap  politiail  pjimphlets  (hee  a  ctirious  passage  in  IIV/- 
ton's  Lift  of  He  /W,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i)),  it  became  evident  that  a  gnat  muvement 
was  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  tweo^ 
years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  complettKl ;  and  the  press, 
for  the  tirst  time  iu  the  history  of  the  world,  wa»  made  an  exponent  of 
public  opinion.  The  eariiett  notice  of  thie  new  power,  which  1  have  met 
with,  in  parliament,  is  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Ihinvers,  in  17;i8  ;  which  il 
worth  quoting,  both  because  it  marks  au  epoch,  and  because  it  is  charaOi* 
teristio  of  that  tronbleionie  daae  to  which  the  man  belonged.  **  But  1  be* 
Ueve,**  M^thisdistinguLihed  legislator,  —  *'  nut  I  believe,  tite  people  of  Great 
Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  of,  as  a  buprenie  aa« 
thority,  iu  any  age  or  cuiintry  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not  consist  in 
the  abeoluttt  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  difeotion  of  pwliament,  in  ihe  strength 
of  an  antiy,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy;  neither,  mr,  is  it  n  petticoat  jj;o- 
Terumeut ;  but,  sir,  it  ii  the  government  of  the  press.  Tlie  siuti  w  hich  our 
weddy  newipopera  are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than 
acta  of  parliajiKUt ;  and  the  st'ntifnciits  i  f  ()iie  cf  tfict>e  sciihbltTS  liave  more 
weight  with  the  multitude  tiiau  tlie  opiuiou  of  the  best  poUtioiau  in  the 
kingdom."  iM.  iKif.  VOL  lb  ^  448. 
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the  national  affairs.^  Scarcely  was  this  triumph  com- 
pleted, when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the  promulgation 
of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  representation,^ 
which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it ;  and  the  germ 
of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  oentory, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  began  to 
take  root  and  flourish.^  Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on 
the  people  to  adjudicate  upon  those  solemn  questions  of 
religion  in  which  hitherto  thev  had  never  been  cwisulted, 
although  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  to  their 
growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other  matters,  must 
ultimately  be  referred.^ 

This  great  contest  waa  brought  to  n  close  in  17Vl  and  1772;  when,  as 
Lord  Canip)>ell  says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  purliameutary  debates  was 
substantially  established.*'  Campheir»  (  'ft(tn4:<Uwrs^  vol.  y.p.fi]  I,  vol.  vi.  p.  90. 
For  further  information  respecting  this  inijtortant  victory,  see  (^ookr's  llitt, 
of  PartVt  vol.  iii.  pp.  179-ltt4  j  Almons  Corratpond.  of  h  ilkes,  ltt05,  vol.  v. 
p.  63:  &ephent**  Mem,  of  Tooke^  vol.  i.  pp.  329-351 ;  JfaAen*»  Hist,  of  En^ndL 
vol.  v.  p.  290 ;  and,  on  its  connexion  with  Jimiiu*9  LttUn,  see  Fhrtler* Lifil  , 
of  <Jola*mith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  18-t. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  etmiaoiisly  opposed 
this  extension  ofTTTe  popular  ri>,'ht8.  TuTtTI,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North  :  *'  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  this  stmnge  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates 
in  the  papers  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best 
court  to  bring  such  miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  wdias  illi|Nison,  and 
has  broader  shoulders  to  support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  ?"  ApP' 
to  Ma/ion,  vol.  v.  p.  xlviii. ;  and  iu>t^  in  WalpoU  »  George  III.  vol,  iv.  p.  2)80, 
where  the  words.  "  in  the  papers,**  evs  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as 
printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects,  both  versions  are  the  same ;  SO 
that  we  now  know  the  idea  Qeorae  III.  had  of  what  constituted  a  misoreant. 

"*  Lord  Jolin  Russell,  in  his  work  on  tiie  Hittortf  of  the  Englith  Cbw- 
gtitution,  says:  "Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  ^T^.  Caitwiight,  broached  the 
theory  of  personal  representattou bat  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since 
the  theory  is  said  to  have  been  first  pat  fbrward  1^  Oartwright,  in  1770. 
Compare  Rumil  on  thf  Conaiitution^  1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  ami  Cor- 
rtJ*p.  of  Cartwrif/hty  182H,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92.  A  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Carrie^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  307-314,  shows  the  interest  which  even  sober  and  practical  men 
were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of  the  ceatwy. 

^  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest, — namely,  that 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  '  independence,'  iu  its  modern 
aoosptetion,"  dees  not  occur  in  oar  language  before  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century-  f'ct'  Jfnre\  (imiu^es  at  Truth,  '2(1  series,  18^8,  p.  202. 
A  similar  change,  though  at  a  later  period,  took  place  iu  France.  See  the 
observations  on  the  irord  'individinli8iiM,**in  TitenmriUt^  JDtmoaratit  m 

Ameriqnr,  vol.  iv.  p.  15f) ;  and  in  the  later  W0ric»  bj  the  SUB^author,  L*A>^ 
,  eieu  Higime  Paris,  1856,  pp.  14S,  149. 

Archbishop  Whately  {/kmj^  lo  ChrittUm  Fetitkf  pp.  76,  77)  says  l 
' '  Neither  the  alla^  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidenoes  iii  its  sopport,  wvey 
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In  oonnexioa  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding 
ehange  in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The 
harsh'  and  pedantic  method,  which  our  great  writers  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  im- 
petuous and  inquisitive  generation,  thirsting  after  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  intolerant  of  obscurities  formerly 
unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  powerful,  but  cumbrous,  language,  and  the 
long,  iuTolved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which,  . 
being  more  rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  age.^ 

to  any  great  exteut,  brought  forward  in  a  popular  fonn,  till  near  the  close 
of  the  last  ceuturv.  On  both  sides,  the  learued  (or  those  who  professed  to 
bt  aoiob)  seem  to  have  agreed  in  thi8,^that  the  ma&s  of  the  people  were  to 
M^ttiesce  iu  the  decisiou  of  their  superiors,  aud  neither  ^liould,  nor  could, 
exercise  their  own  minds  ou  the  question/'  This  is  well  put,  and  quite  true; 
and  should  be  compared  with  the  ooinplaiut  in  WaiffieuT*  Life  of  I/imadf, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  21  ;  ^\'/>/ <  Lit.  Anrc.  of  the  Eiqhteentk  Century^  vol.  viii.  p.  144; 
and  Madgstni's  Lija  of  Jiuhop  Poricm^  pp.  73,  74,  122,  125,  12G.  See  also  a 
speech  bv  Mansfield,  in  1781  {Pad.  BtU.  vol.  xxii.  p.  265),  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  "  Theological  Society."  The  whole  dchate  is 
worth  readiug ;  uot  ou  accouut  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evi- 
denoe  of  the  pivTailiug  spirit. 

Coleridge  {JAt.  tUmain»^  vol.  i.  pp.  230  seq.)  has  made  some  inter- 
esting remarks  on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style  ;  and  he  justly  observes, 
p.  23b,  that,  after  the  Ucvolutiou,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much 
more  oommercial  than  it  had  been  before;  a  learned  body,  or  deiisy,  as 
such,  gradually  disappeared  ;  and  literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed 
to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public."  lie  goes  on  to  lament  this  change  ; 
though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also  The  Friend^  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  "  the  stately  march  and  difficult 
evolutions"  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Compare,  on 
this  alteration,  the  pref.ice  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Worki  of  Hir  W.  Joive*^  vol.  v. 
p.  M4.  See  also,  iu  Harford'§  Lift  of  BwrgesM,  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
from  MoulK)ddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this 
oharactenstic  of  modem  composition.  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a  "short 
cut  of  a  style;"  and  wishes  to  return  to  *'tbe  true  ancient  taste,**  with 
plenty  of  "  parentheses"  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  teudency  to 
approximata  the  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  cleailr  seen  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  01  authors, 
but  aL-io  t}»eir  social  habits.  Hume  observes  that,  in  the  "  last  age,'' learned 
men  had  separated  themselves  too  much  from  tlic  world  ;  but  that,  in  his 
time,  they  were  becoming  more  **conv('r«ihle  "  Emuj  T,  in  HwMi^§  Pk&th 
sophic'tt  Worh,  v<<\.  iv.  j)]).  530,  540.  That  "  pliilosophcrs"  were  growing 
.  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in  Alcipkrony  dial,  i., 
in  BerUUfft  Want,  vol.  L  p.  3XS ;  and,  respecting  the  gencnd  social  amal- 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  beinfi:  thus  accompanied 
by  an  increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communi- 
cation, naturally  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in 
literary  men,  and  a  greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries. 
As  long  as  books,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  their  style, 
or  from  the  general  incuriosity  of  the  people,  found  l)ut 
few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  auth<»rs  must  rely  upon 
the  patronn<re  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and  titled  indi- 
viduals. And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter  those 
upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  lia])pened 
that  even  our  greatest  writers  pi-ostitutod  their  abilities, 
by  fawninix  upon  the  j)rcjudiccs  of  their  patrons.  The 
conse(|uence  was,  that  literature,  s«)  tar  ihwu  disturbing 
ancient  superstitions,  and  stirring-up  tlie  mind  to  new  in- 
quiries, frequently  assumed  a  tindd  and  subservient  air, 
natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But  now  all  this  was 
chjiDged.  Those  servile  and  bhamei'ui  dedications  f^"^  that 

gamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Puto,  in  IT.I^,  in  Worh  of  hidy 
Mar^  MoiUagUt  edit.  vol.  iv.  pp.  194,  190.  As  to  the  iuflueiice  of  Ad- 
diton.  who  l«d  Che  waj  in  establtthnig  the  eiisjr,  and  therefore  demoomtie, 
S^Ie,  and  who,  more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  ]  opular,  com- 
pare Aikint  Life  of  AJdixon^  vol.  ii.  p.  ()5,  with  Tnmfr  s  Ilitt.  of  En/jlandy 
vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Kulwequently  a  reactiou  was  alttinpted  l>y  Johnston,  Gihhon, 
aud  Parr;  hut  this,  being  oontimiy  to  the  spirit  ot  the  nge,  was  short  lived. 

And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  ;  iiidei  d,  i-ewarded 
for  more  than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteeuth,  sevcuteeuth,  aud  earlj 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  a  sum  of  money  invAriably  preaentcd  to 
the  author  in  return  fur  his  dedication.  Of  coiirse,  the  pra^scr  the  6attery, 
the  larger  the  bum.  Ou  the  relation  thus  e8tablii>l)ed  between  authors  aud 
men  of  mnir,  and  on  the  eajgcraeci  with  which  even  eminent  writera  looked 
to  their  patroiiH  for  grntiiitic^,  varyin;^  fn>m  40/t  to  KH)/. ,  (me  Dmlr'jt  SJntlr- 
»pmre  and  hi$  Tinut,  1^17,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  ti^i  Movk  »  Life  of  liendeify  vol.  i. 
pp.  194.  atlO :  Wkimm%  Menwir*^  p.  203;  NidM%9Ul%$tr<uivM.  vol.  ii.p.  709; 
IIarri»*9  Ufe  of  HanlK-icke,  voL  iii.  p.  35  j  BmAuriif.»  Life  of  Himmet^  p.  81. 
Compare  a  note  in  /iurton's  Diartf,  vol.  iii.  p  62 ;  and  as  to  the  impoi  tnnce 
of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dediaUe,  see  EUiis  Ltturs  of  Lit, 
Ifen,  pp  2'3l-''SU  :  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  liishop  A'etcton**  Liftf 
p.  14  ;  also  Jlnf/hts.'t  Lfttfr*,  edit.  1773,  vol.  iii,  p.  xxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteeuth  century  was  the  turuiug-poiut  of 
this  deplorahle  oonditioo ;  and  Watson,  for  iustanee.  in  176!),  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule,  "ncvfr  to  dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  fivours  "  Wat- 
ion's  Lite  of  Jhmseif,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  ^^o,  too,  Warburtou,  in  1758,  boasts  that 
his  dedication  was  not,  as  usual,  **  occupied  by  triflesor  fitlsehooda."  See  his 
letter,  in  Clmthtun  Correjiwul.  vol.  i.  p.  .\\:}  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the 
same  change  was  effectea  iu  France,  where  D'.AIemhcrt  get  the  example  of 
ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  Brottghatn's  Men  of  Letters^  vol.  ii.  pp.  439, 
440;  C/r  7  Je  Madame  JJitdeffrndfyoL  u,  p.  146;  and  CSwmvxAt  Vcl- 
krit%  vol.  xl.  p.  41,  vol.  Ut.  p.  StiA. 
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mean  and  cnnidiuig  spirit ;  that  inloessant  homage  to  mere 
rank  aod  birth;  that  oonstant  confusion  between  power 
and  right;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  whidi 
.  18  old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every 
thing  which  is  new; — all  these  features  became  gradually 
fiunter;  and  authors,  rdying  upon  the  patronage  of  the 
people,  began  to  advocate  the  claims  of  their  new  allies 
with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could  not  have  ventured 
in  any.  previous  age.^ 

From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of 
vast  importance.  From  this  simplification,  independence, 
and  diffiision^^  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that 
the  issue  of  those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
became,  in  the  eighteenth  centurj,  more  generally  known 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  any  preceding  century. 
It  was  now  known  that  theological  . and  political  questions 
were  being  constantly  agitated,  in  which  genius  and  learn- 
ing were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and  tradition  on  the 
other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which  were 
mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular 
facts,  but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  ^ith 
which  the  interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately 
concerned.  Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  a  very  small  part  of  society,  began  to  spread  far  and 

When  Le  Blanc  visited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Qeoive  II.,  thu  oiutoia  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  iudividuftU 
mis  beginning  to  die  away,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had 
become  general.  Bee  the  interesting  details  in  Le  BUme,IteUr(t  d'un  Frangais, 
Yol.  i.  pi>.  3«».">-:i08;  and,  for  the  furmt-r  st;\te  of  things,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-153. 
Burke,  who  came  ta  London  iu  17oU,  observes,  with  burpri.'«e,  that  "  writers 
of  the  tint  talents  are  left  to  the  caprioious  patronage  of  the  pulillc.  Not- 
wtthsbxudirio:  discoiinigement,  literature  is  cultivated  to  a  hij^h  degree." 
J'riors  Lije  of  liurke,  p.  21.  This  increaaing  independence  al^  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular  writer 
attackin-;  public  men  by  name  ;  authors  hiivinj:  previously  confined  tlieni- 
selves  "  to  the  initiate  ouiy  of  the  great  men  witom  they  assailed."  JJa/wn*4 
Hue.  0f  England,  vol.  p.  19.  The  &ud  beiweeu  Uteratuni  and  nnk  nav 
be  further  illustnited  by  an  enttj  in  Holoroft's  diaiy  Ibr  17B8,  Mtm.  ^Md- 
cro/l,  vol  iii.  p.  i.'8. 

In  Euglund,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  partiouLirly  after  1756. 
See  some  valuable  evidence  in  Journal  of  the  StittUdcil  S<jcirti),so\.  iii.  pp.  383, 
3ti4.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  between  17:>3aud  171);^,  tiie  circulatiuu  of 
newspapers  was  more  tbaftdoubled.  Hwnf*  But,  tf  2fe¥>spt^»en,  vol*  i.  p.  SftS. 
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^de,  and  suggest  doubts  tliat  serred  as  materials  for  na- 
tional thought  The  consequence  was,  that  the  spirit  d 
inquiry  became  eyery  year  more  active,  and  more  ^nend; 
the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased;  and  if  affairs 
had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course,  the 
eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without 
decisiye  and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the 
state.  But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there 
unfortunately  arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which 
disturbed  the  march  of  eyents,  and  eyentually  produced  a 
crisis  so  full  of  danger,  that,  among  any  other  people,  it 
would  certainly  have  ended  either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or 
in  a  dissolution  of  government.  This  disastrous  reaction, 
from  the  effects  of  which  England  has,  perhaps,  barely 
^  recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing  like  the 
care  its  importance  demands;  indeed,  it  is  so  litUe  under- 
stood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between 
it  and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have 
just  sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account^  as  also  with 
the  view  of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chap- 
ter, I  intend  to  examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and 
point  out,  so  fiir  as  I  am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are 
'  connected  with  each  other.  According  to  the  scheme  of 
this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  very 
cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  those 
general  principles,  vrithout  which  history  is  a  mere  assem- 
blage of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and  therefore 
unimportant  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that  as 
the  cbcumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social, 
but  political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclu- 
sions respecting  them;  and  this  partly  because  the  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more 
indirect,  and  therefore  less  liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are 
those  for  the  history  of  a  government;  and  partly  because 
the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men,  such  as  ministers  and 
kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to  say,  less  regu- 
lated by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those  large 
bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.^^  With  this 

***  The  apparent  capriee  and  inqgukiity  in  nMll  aomben  mnm  from  tlie 
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pfreoftutionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeaTour  to  trace  vrhnt, 
in  a  mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionarj  and 
retrogresaiTe  period  of  English  history. 

It  must  he  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circum* 
stance,  that  after  the  death  of  Anne,^  the  throne  should 
be  occupied  for  nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens 
in  manners  and  in  country,  of  whom  one  spoke  our  Ian- 
giia^  but  indifferently,  and  the  other  knew  it  not  at  all.^ 
The  immediate  predecessors  of  George  III.  were,  indeed, 
of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly  ignor- 
ant of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,'^- tibiat,  not- 
withstanding their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organising  a  P^rty  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
the  royal  prerogative.^   And  as  they  were  foreigners, 

erbationf  prodaoed  bj  the  operaUon  of  minor  and  usually  unknown 
In  large  nunil>ers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance 
each  other ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  ob- 
tained by  striking  an  avenge.  If  we  oould  refer  all  phenomena  to  their 

laws,  we  sliouM  nevt-r  use  avenues.  Of  course,  the  expret^sion  eopriclotia  ia^ 
strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  nieafiure  «if  our  igiioranee. 

•**  Tlie  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  related  by  Lord 
Cowper,  in  his  Hist,  of  P^irtim^  printed  in  appendix  to  C<imj)MVs  Livrs  of 
the  C/i'tnty'l  rr.K,  vdl.  iv.  pp.  411,  Hi.  This  nhle  work  of  Lord  CumplHll's, 
though  rather  inacuuraie  for  tiiu  earlier  peiiod,  i»  particularly  valuable  for 
the  hietoiy  of  the  eigbtoeiitli  oeniniy. 

^  See  ReminiMeneet  of  the  Courts  of  Oeorgs  1.  and  Osorpt  If.  hy  ffofoes 

Wafji<J,\  pp.  Iv.  xciv  ;  and  }fftfions  ll'ul.  of  En;jlan>t,  vol.  i.  pp.  li^o,  2^'. 
The  fault  of  Qeorge  IL  was  in  his  Ixad  pronunciation  of  English ;  hut  George  1. 
waa  not  even  abb  to  proooonoe  It  badly,  and  oould  only  converse  with  hii 
minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Latin  The  French  court  shw  this  state  of 
^things  with  great  pleasure  ;  and  in  December  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
'WRXe  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  {LtUrea  iueilUes  de  Maintfnon,  vol.  iii .  p.  157) : 
"On  dit  que  le  nonvean  roi  d'Angleterre  se  d6go(ite  de  scs  sujets,  et  que 
s€«  snjets  sont  d6go&tes  de  lui.  l)ieu  vcnille  remettre  le  tout  en  tueilleur 
ordre!"  Uu  the  effect  this  pmduced  on  the  language  spoken  at  the  Euglish 
court,  oompara  Ls  BUme,  LMhs  tTun  Fnmfois,  tol.  i  p.  109. 

***  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  Qeorge  I.«  that  he  is  "a  stranger  to 
JOn,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  yuur  language  jourl»W%  CUttomi^  and  oon- 
•titation."  tSomrrx  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  7(>:i. 

**  Great  light  has  been  throwii  upon  the  character  of  George  TL  by  the 
reeent  pabKcattion  of  i^ord  H«rv^*$  M^mmn;  %  curious  work,  which  fully 
Confirnis  what  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  kinj^'s  innornnee 
of  fiuglish  politics.  Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and 
women  ;  and  his  highest  ambition  was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great 
general  with  that  of  a  successful  lib<  rtine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Hervey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authoiities,  that  George  IL  was  despised 
as  well  aa  diiUked,  uid  waa  spoken  of  oontemptuoualy  by  obintmi  uf  hi* 
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tlicy  never  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English 
clnircli  to  inaucc  them  to  aid  the  clergy  in  their  natural 
desire  to  recover  their  former  power.>«   Besides  this,  the 
fraeti  lis  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the  hierarchy 
must  liave  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sovereign, 
as  it  had  ah  eady  cost  them  the  affection  of  the  people.**' 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselyes  they  may 
be  considered  trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
because  thev  secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  if  there  had  been  a  coaUtion  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  church,  it  would  have  been  at- 

chmcter.andevenbyhiaowiiimiiirtw.  G9BlSMMmr>kmmaPiqftn,v^l 

no.  20,  181,  187.  ,  ,  •   •        »    *  ♦ 

In  reference  io  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  OW  towreigns  have  been 
Allowed  to  be  present  at  state  deliberations.  See  Bancroft  AmtnamJfOtO- 
lution,vol.  ii.  p.  47,  and  Cnmpbrirs  (%i„crllorif,  vol.  ni.  p.  UU. 

»«  Pee  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterhury,  in  fhrnert, 
Tracts  vol  xiii  i>  ■>  J4,  cootmstiiig  the  affection  Aune  felt  for  the  chnrch 
iiuf  thrl«id..ei  of  r.eor,e  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (p,.  .')21-54l) 
ought  to  be  read.    It  affords  a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchinau. 

Th«  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  gencmlly  bore  against 
the  government  of  the  two  first  Oeorgea  was  openly  displayed  and  was  so 
pertinacious  as  to  form  a  Iciidit.-  fact  in  the  history  of  England.  In  1  /  22, 
Bishop  \tterbury  was  arrested,  because  he  wm  known  to  be  engaged  in  a 
treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Pretender.  As  soon  e.  he  was  ^ej zed  the 
church  offered  ufprnyers  for  him.  "  Utuler  the  pret^M.ce,  says  Lord  Mahon, 
uu  Wr  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted  with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly 
prayed  for  in  most  of  the  chu^hes  of  ^f^^Ji^"!^;^ £^ 
Jrii.  of  Erufland,  vol.  n,  p.  38.   See  ilso  Pali.  Eut.  toL  vii.  p.  988,  and 

^^*At  Oxford.' where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made 
such  efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  mdignation  of  the 
dder  Pitt  who  in  a  speech  in  Parli  inient  in  1754,  denounced  that  univer- 
dty,  which  he  Lid  had  for  rnau^  y«a"  " 'i^;"J^«'»^  ^  succession  of  treason 
--there  never  w.w  Buch  a  seminary!"  WalpeU'i  Mem,  of  Georgr  ll.yoL  i. 
n  413    Compare  the  Bedfonl  Correspond,;, r,,  vol.  i.  pp.  .'•.04,  .'i!K>,  with  Ilar- 
Uff  of  Ilardwickf,  vol.  ii.  p.  383:  and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  gene- 
Sdlv  a£r  ti  e  death  of  Anne.  Pad.  jfit.  vol.  vli.  pp.  541, 542;  Bo^s Life 
ii.  pp.  188, 189:  MM.  Life  of  Death,,,  voh  i  pp.  37;),  42fi. 
'       The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.    *or  the  go- 
vernment and  the  dissenters,  being  lK)th  opposed  by  the  ehupch,  na-turally 
combined  together :  the  dissentijrs  using  all  their  influence  agi.mst  the  Pre- 
tender and  the  t.'  .v* nnnt  iit  protecting  them  against  ecclesuistical  prosecu- 
tiftn^  'see  evidence  of  tins  in  Doddndf/t'g  CorresponJ.  and  Dmr,,,  vol.  i.  p  30, 
vol  ii  p  32l.vol.iii.  pp.  110,  125,  vol  iv.  pp.  428,  43«,  437 :  lluUof^Ufe 
^'mJ*It   i.p  lof),  160:  Pari.  I/itt.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  11,  3'):},  vol.  xxix. 
Sp  l«V  1        Memoir*  <^  FriuOey,  vol.  iL  p.  606}  Lijc  of  Wakcjidd, 
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tempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  yome  attempts  were 
occasionally  made  ;  but  they  were  comparatively  speaking 
rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  &ction, 
pressed  by  the  people  and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was 
unable  for  more  than  forty  years  to  take  any  share  in  the 
government.^*^  At  the  same  time,  considerable  progress, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made  in  legislation  ;  and 
our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which  Eng- 
ird had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  G^rge  II.  the  political  'aspect 
was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
became  once  more  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  What  made  this  the  more  dangerous  was,  that, 
to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession  of  George  III.  was 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could  haye  occurred. 
The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  English  as  his 
mother  tongue,^^  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover  as 
a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered 
of  subordinate  importance.^  At  the  same  time,  the  last 
hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed  the 

*'  The  year  17fi2  forms  an  cm  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since 
it  witnessed  the  destruction  of  that  monopolr  of  bouours  and  eniolumeuts 
which  the  Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years.*'  Cooke" »  Hist,  of  Par  (if,  vol.  iL 

6 406.  Compare  AVttmarU*»  Memoirt  of  Rockingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord 
olingbrokc  clearly  foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  Intmcdiately  after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  :  lUit  the  grief  of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that 
the  Tory  party  is  gone."  Mnr.  lif r^^nn' s  Orl'iinul  I'nprrit,  vol.  ii.  p.  f;r)l. 

Grosley,  who  vitiited  Eughmd  only  tive  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  mentiont  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they 
heard  the  kin}?  pronounce  ihcir  huiu'iiaj^e  witlmut  forcitrii  accent."  (iron- 
Ujf*  Tour  to  LondoHf  vol.  ii.  p  lUG.  It  \»  well  known,  that  the  king,  in  his 
iirat  speech,  boasted  of  being  a  Briton  ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally 
known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the  side  ot  the  country  :  "  What  a 
lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to  him, — "  what  a  lustre 
does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  wlien  you,  sir,  are  pleased  to  esteem 
it  amoiig.^t  yuur  glories !"  Purl.  //ij<(.  vol.  xv.  p.  Uh6. 

'**  Purl.  liitt,  vol.  xzix.  p.  065  i  WalpoU  *  Mem,  o/  George  III,  voL  i. 
pp.  4,  1 10. 

***  The  aooMdon  of  Oeoige  lU.  ii  genoxally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when 
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Pretender  himself  was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  ha 
shortly  after  died ;  and  his  son,  a  slave  to  rices  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was  consuming  his  life 
in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity  .^^ 

And  yet  those  circumstances,  wfaicli  appeared  so  fa* 
Tourahle,  did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. The  fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  re- 
moved, the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to  ^  course  on 
which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  ventured.^  All  those 
monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights  oflcings,  which 
the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were  sud- 
denly revived.^  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  displayed  the  same  seal  inr 
,  the  House  of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displayed 
for  the  House  of  Stuart  The  pulpits  resounded  with 
praises  of  the  new  king,  of  his  domestic  virtues,  of  his 
piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  attachment  to  the  £ng- 
t 

English  Jaoobi^tsni  beennie  extinct.  See  DtUler't  Reminiteencety  toI.  u.  p. 
At  the  first  court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  oWrved,  says  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  that  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Ja- 
oobitet,  wtnk  to  court."  Wal/xtU's  Mem.  of  Oewgt  III.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  Only 
three  years  earlier,  the  Jacohites  had  been  active  ;  and  in  1757,  Rigby  writes 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  "  Fox  s  election  at  Windsor  is  very  doubtful.  There 
it «  Jaoobite  tubscription  of  600(>/.  raised  againaC  hira,  with  Sir  Janet  Duh- 
wood'f?  nanje  at  the  head  of  it."  ll^'lford  Correrpond.  vol.  ii.  p.  2^1. 

Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  tweuty-hve 
he  oonld  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  qwU.  mahonU  Hitt, 
Enqhind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  If?.'),  KIH,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  ia  17<)n,  this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England, 
went  to  Rome,  and  took  to  drinking.  Ibid.  ^1.  iii.  pp.  a,'}|-3.')3.  In  1779, 
Bwiabume  saw  him  at  Florence,  where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the 
opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Sidnhirnt^f  Courf.o  of  E'n-opr,  vol.  i.  pp.  :f.*):?-2.'>.'j ; 
and  iu  17.'i7,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he  continued  the  same  degrading 
practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  written  from  Naplet  in  March 
1787,  in  Siait/i's  Correjtpond.  vol.  i.  p.  208.  Another  letter,  written  as  early 
as  17(il  {(JrenviUe  Fapert,  vol.  i.  p.  aOG),  describes  '*  the  jooug  Preteuder 
alwajrt  drunk.** 

***  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the 
increated  power  of  the  crown  under  (ieorge  III.,  compare  Thou^hU  on  the 
Promt  DiteontemtMt  in  Bmrki*  Wortt,  toI.  i.  pp.  127, 12B,  with  Watwu't  Life 
of  f/im^4/,  vol.  i.  p.  136;  and  for  an  intimation  ttamt  this  leaalt  wat  «(• 
pected,  see  Orodey*  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

«»*  OempMl'»  Chancellors^  vol.  v.  p.  245  :  '*  The  divine  indefeasible  right 
of  king!  became  the  favourite  theme — in  total  forgetfttliiees  of  its  incom- 
patibility with  the  parliamentary  title  of  the  reignnig  monarch."  Honice 
Walpole  (J/f-m.  of  Qeorge  III.  vol.  i.  p.  16)  says,  tiiat  iu  1760  "prerogative 
beoame  a  ftaali&oaable  wotd." 
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liah  church.  The  rccmlt  was,  the  establishment  of  an  alli- 
ance between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any  that 
had  been  seen  in  Bngland  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.^ 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  &ction  rapidly  rallied, 
and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  government.  This  reactionary  movement 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal  character  of  Geoi^e  III. ; 
for  he,  being  despotic  as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally 
anxious  to  extend  the  prerogative,,  and  strengthen  the 
church.  Every  liberal  sentiment,  every  thing  approach- 
ing to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention  of  inquiry,  was 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and  ignorant 
prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without  even 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlai^  a 
mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.^ 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign 
countries,  and  barely  knowing  their  geographical  position, 
his  information  was  scarcely  more  extensive  respecting  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  <»lled  to  rule.  In  that  immense 
mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  consists  of  every 
•descriptioii  of  private  correspondence,  records  of  private 
conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numer- 
ous things  >vhich  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know; 
or,  indeed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of 
his  position,  except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  oiHii- 

^  The  respect  G«Offge  III.  always  displayed  fur  church-cercmontes, 
fonjK'd  of  itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate 
predecesM>r8  ;  and  the  change  wiia  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  MalwiVs 
Ilitt.  of  England,  vol.  v.  pp.  54,  65,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker, 
ill  B'tiirroft'it  Ariifricayi  lifvohttiou,  vol.  i.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the 
admimtiou  both  parties  felt  and  openly  expressed  for  each  other,  sec  an 
•iddnws  frntn  th«  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph  (Parr'^s  W'orh^  vol.  vii. 
p.  352),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  {liuMflrH  Mfmnrmlsof  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2di),  which  should  be  compttrod  with  l^rietUejf  *  Jfemoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  137, 

13a 

« 

ntft  edttOfttioii  of  Ctoorge  IIL  lutd  been  dmnefiilly  nei^eoted ;  md 

when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  dcticiencies, 
'  but  remained  during  bia  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare 
Broiufham'*  SMemm,'mA  1. pp.  13*16 :  WalpcW*  Jkm,  of  Ucorgt  IIL  VoL  i. 
p.  M ;  MakmCM  Bi$t,  of  BngCemd,  vol.  iv.  pp.  M»  SU7. 
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nary  business,  wliich  might  have  been  eiTected  by  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in  his  kiTi<]:(lom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this 
was  likely  to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered 
round  his  throne  tliat  great  party,  wlio,  clinging  to  the 
traflitions  of  the  past,  have  always  ma/le  it  their  boast  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  age.  During  the  sixty  years 
of  his  reign,  he,  Avith  the  sole  exception  of  Pitt,  never 
willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single  man  of  great 
ability  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with  any 
measure  of  varlue  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Vitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  for- 
gcttiii«i;  tlio  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning 
those  lil)eral  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  witli  which  he  entered  public  life.  Because  George  III. 
hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what 
he  had  before  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary but 
did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the  death  the  party  with 
whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order  to  obtain  it.^  Be- 
cause George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one  of  those  good 

*^  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  lutroductiou  to 
the  Bedford  Corrttpmitmeef  toL  UL  p.  Izii. 

In  a  motion  for  refonn  in  f^rliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it 
was  "eRsentially  iieceMarv."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  /fist.  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418. 
lu  1784  he  mentioned  "  the  necessity  uf  apariiaroentary  reform."  VoL  zziT. 
p.  .349 ;  see  also  pp.  998,  999.  Compare  Dumev*»  Life  of  JMy  p.  909.  Nor 
18  it  true,  as  some  have  said,  that  he  aflerwaros  abandoned  tlic  cause  of  re- 
form because  the  times  were  un£ivourable  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  {Pad.  Hid.  vol.  xzxv.  p.  47) :  **  Upon  this  sub- 
ject, sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost  thoughts  of  my  mind:  I  think . 
it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that,  eren  xfthr  timff  ^rere  proper 
for  expert  menu,  an^,  even  the  slighteM^  chtnffe  in  *ucli  a  comttitution  mti-tt  he 
eomiaered  as  on  tml,**  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as  1783,  Falej 
appears  to  have  suspecti'd  t)u>  ^^incenty  of  Pitt's  prcdiBniws  ID  £ivoor<tf  re- 
form.   See  Meadleifi  Manoin  of  P airy ^  p.  121. 

In  1794  Grey  tannted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons: 
"  WUliam  Pitt,  tlie  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  proeectttor, 
ay  and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari.  Ui.'<t.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  .'5.32; 
oonpare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  (559.  So  too  Lord  Campbell  (^Chief-Jutticetf  vol.  ii. 
p.  644):  "  He  afterwards  tried  to  hang  a  few  of  his  Imither  reformers  who 
continued  steady  in  tlie  cause."  See  further,  on  this  damniup  fact  iu  the 
career  of  Pitt,  CampMl'g  V/Mncellort,  vol.  vii.  p.  105  ;  lirougham't  iState$inrn, 
ii.  p.  21 ;  JWsA««*»  Hutory,  vol.  ix.  pp.  7»,  242 ;  Life  of  Cartwiylu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  ins  ;  and  even  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  beneroleDt  Rowo^  in 
Life  of  Rotcoe,     his  Hon,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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old  customs  wliich  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  conse- 
crated, Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  liis  power  for  procni'inn:  its  y,' 
aholilioii.  hilt  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying 
that  iiifariKdis  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal 
master  had  set  his  hcart.^"'^  Because  (reorge  III.  detested 
the  French,  of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the 
inhahitants  of  Kamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which 
England  was  seriously  imperilled,  and  the  English  people 
burdened  with  a  debt  that  their  remotest  posterity  will  be 
unable  to  pay.^^-  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  Pitt, 
onl}'^  a  few  years  before  his  death,  showed  a  determination 
to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share  of  their  undoubted 
rights,  tlie  king  dismissed  him  from  office  :  an«l  tlie  king's 
friends,  as  they  were  called,^"^  expressed  their  indignation 
at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose  the 

***  8aoh  was  the  king's  seal  in  fkvonr  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  1 770  "  he 

issued  an  inslniction  under  his  own  hand  coninianding  the  governor  (of  Vir-  ^ 
ginia),  upon  paiu  of  the  highest  displeasure,  (o  assent  to  no  law  by  which 
.  the  impcrtation  of  afaiTes  should  \)c  in  any  respect  prohibited  orofastrncted.** 
BancrofCtt  American  RevoliUion,  vol.  iii  p.  45(5:  so  that,  as  Mr.  Baneroffc 
indignantly  observes,  p.  4G9,  while  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  **  that  .is 
800U  as  any  sbve  set  nis  foot  on  English  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king 
of  Kngland  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity,  and  made  himself  the  pilbtr  <tf 
the  colonial  slave-trade."  The  shufllitig  conduct  of  Pitt  in  this  matter 
makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  mau  to  forgive  him.  Compare  Brougham'* 
Suaamm,inA.  \\.  pp.  14, 109-105;  RvM^dtrt  Mem.  of  Fax,  vol.  iii.  pp.  131, 
278,  27f) ;  Belilai7n:»  Hist,  of  dreat  nr.toin,  V0\.  x.  pp.  31,  35  :  /Jff  of  Uale- 
Htli^  vol.  i.  p.  197  ;  Porter' »  Progn$aofikeNaiion,  vol.  iii.  p.  426;  //oUand's 
Mem  ofthen^iff  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  167  ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  F^ois, 
in  Pad.  J/ist.  vol  xxxii.  p.  949. 

^  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war 
with  France  h^  the  iudueuce  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed 
writers,  men  in  other  respects  of  diffeient  opinions.  See,  for  instance, 
Brvitjfkam'e  Staff  mien,  vol.  ii.  p.  9  ;  ftognris  Introduction  to  Burbot  Workt^ 
p.  Isvxiv.  ;  Xicholls't  liccollectioM,  vol  ii.  pp.  155,  2(>0. 

The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in 
n  political  point  of  view,  England  was  receding  durin?  this  period  from  the 
maxims  established  at  the  Revoluti(m.  Respecting  this  active  faction,  com- 
^re  the  indignant  remarks  of  Burke  (  H'ori»,  vol  i.  p.  with  AlhemarW* 
Rockingham,  vol  i.  pp.  5,  307 ;  Budtitufham*$  Mem,  ef  Oeorge  III,  voL  i. 
p.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  154  ;  RxtMeW*  Mem.  of  Fo.r,  vol  i.  pp.  HI.  120,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
00,  77  ;  Bedford  Corre^ond.  vol  iii.  p.  xlv. ;  Parr  *  WorlUf  vol.  v  ii.  p.  513 ; 
BMSptV  Heminiaeenieee,  voL  L  p.  74 ;  Burke^t  Correapond.  vol  i.  p.  9AS ;  Wal- 
p(U't  George  Iff.  vol.  iv.  p.  316;  The  GrfnviUr  Paper*,  vol,  ii.  pp.  .33,  34, 
vol.  iii.  p  57,  vol.  iv.  pp.  70,  152,  219,  .3<i3  ;  /''irf  /fuit  vol.  xvi.  pp.  841. 
973,  vui.  xviii.  pp.  1U05, 1240,  vol.  xix.  pp.  43o,  boG,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  650, 1173. 
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wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  nmster.^*^  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to 
return  to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding 
that  very  point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus 
setting  the  mischievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free 
country  sacrificing  his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  pre- 
judices of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Ae  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  mitiisters,  who 
to  equal  abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled 
by  men  of  notorious  incapacity.**^  Indeed,  the  king 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing 
great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the  elder 
Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which  covered  the 
world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
glories  of  the  English  name.^  He,  however,  as  the 
avowed  friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the 
despotic  principles  of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was 
hated  bv  George  III.  ^th  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely 
compatible  with  a  sane  mind.^  Pox  was  one  of  the  great- 

See  an  extnoffdinaiy  pMMige  in  PtUtw^s  JA/e  cf  Sidmoutk,  voL  i. 
p.  334. 

Thfe  decline  in  the  al^tiei  of  olBdal  men  was  noticed  by  Bnrice,  In 

1770,  :is  :i  TH'c  PR.ity  coiist-qiit'iicf  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Th  .nrfhts  on 
the  PreseiU  JJutcotiteiUs  {Jiurke'»  Work*j  voL  i.  p.  149)  with  his  t>trikiiig  sum- 
mary {PaH.  hid,  Tol.  xvi.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneniejr  dnriug  the  first  nine 
years  of  George  III.  **  Thus  situated,  the  question'  at  latst  was  not,  who 
could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who  would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all. 
Men  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of  eiDployinents  where  they 
were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  dtnmy  the  rectitude  of 
their  hearts."  In  17hO,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  more  obvious,  the 
same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bristol 
conetitnente.  At  present/'  he  savs,  it  ia  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant."  IIuriM's  Woriki,  voL  i.  p»  £57.  See  further  Pott's 
MvrkSf  vol.  ill.  pp.  256, 261. 

The  military  suooeaa  of  his  adrainiatiailon  ia  related  in  very  strong 
language,  but  not  unfairly,  in  Malttuin  IIui.9f  Elkglandy  vol  iv  pp.  108, 185, 
Ibt),  aud  iieo  the  admirable  Huuuuary  iu  Brougham's  State*nieii,  vol.  i.  pp.  33, 
d4:  and  for  evidence  of  tlie  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of 
£ngland,  com |>are  iVo^ oh,  vol.  v.  p.  165  note;  Bedford  Corns/xmJ.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  87,  2M},  247  ;  Waf/>of^'s  LeUers  to  Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  304,  edit.  1843  ;  Wal- 
jiole's  Mem.  of  d'eorqe  ///  vol.  ii.  p.  232;  aud  the  reluctant  admit>siou  iu 
Qtorgd,  Meiuoires,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  8t>. 

Lord  Briiii^Miam  {SkitchtJt  of  Sttite.rtnen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  '.VA)  has  pub- 
lished striking  evidence  of  what  he  calls  '*the  truly  savatfu  feeiiugs"  with 
whkh  George  III.  regarded  Loid  Ohatham  (compare  Bmnfft  Mm,  ^.te, 
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est  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  vas  better 
acquainted  than  any  other  with  the  characiber  and  resources 
of  Uioee  foreign  nations  with  which  our  own  interests  were 
intimately  connected.^  To  this  rare  and  important  know- 
ledge he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity  of  temper 
which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  polideal  oppo* 
nents.^  But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  b^ 
George  III.,  that  the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his 
name  out  of  the  list  of  priyy  councillors,^  and  declared 
that  he  would  rather  abdicate  the  throne  than  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  the  government.^ 

Whilo  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  sovereign  and  minister^  of  die  country,  a  change 
equally  un&vourable  was  being  effected  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature.  Until  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords  wss  decidedly  superior  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberality  and  general  ac- 

vol.  i  p.  120).  Indeed,  the  eeiitiincnts  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  iu 
the  arrangumenta  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  minister.  A'ot^  in  AdU^kuii  lliU. 
tfQwrgt  in.  vol.  !i.  p.  568 ;  and  for  other  evidoDoe  of  ill-will,  tee  two  notes 
woin  the  king  to  Lord  North,  iu  Mahon's  Hist.  o/£'/«y/a//'/,  vol.  vi.  appendix, 

{>p.  lii.  liv. ;  The  (JrenviUe  Fapen,  vol.  U.  p.  366 ;  Bancroft's  American  Revo- 
iKion.  vol  i.p.  438. 

Lord  Brougham  {SkeUhu  StOUtmm^  vol.  i.  p.  819)  says :  "  It  ma^  ba 
questioned  if  any  politician,  in  any  a£r«',  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  varmufl 
interests  and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  couutries  with  which  his  own  hud 
dealings  to  conduct  or  relations  to  maintain.'*  See  also  Parr's  Works^  vol.  iv. 

S).  14,  15  :  Jiu-^ll's  Man.  of  /V.r,  voL  i  pp.  380,  321,  vol.  ii«  pp.  91,  243$ 
isset's  Life  of  Burke^  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

Burke,  even  after  the  Frendi  fefolotion,  nid,  tKat  Fox  "  wae  of  the 
most  artless,  candid,  open,  and  benevolent  dispositiou,  disinterested  in  the 
extreme  :  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  oue  drop  of 

?tU  ill  bii  whole  oooatittttioii.'*  Speech  on  the  Aroqr  Rstimatee  in  1790,  in 
'mi,Mui.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  356.  .  For  further  evidcuce,  compare  Alison's  Hist, 
of  Europe,  vol.  vii.  p  171 ;  Ildland  s  Mem.  o/t/ie  Whig  Fartjf^  vol.i.  pp.3y273; 
TroUer's  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  xi.  xii.,  24,  178,  415. 

**  AdolpAus'*  HisL  ofOmfgt  III.  voL  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  this  wanton  ontiaga  ia  related  in  the  ifm.  ^iManfi^  voL  iii. 

p.  GO. 

^  Compare  Aiklpkm*9  Bi$t,  ufOmr^Ul.  vol  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  Ru*- 
sdTs  Mem.  of  FoSj  vol.  i  pp.  191,  287,  288.  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  wlio  had 
much  intercourse  with  £ugiu»h  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdicati<Hi 
In  1784.  JhUen^  Mimiwtet.  vol.  ili.  p.  104.  Lord  H<dland  says,  that  dnriuf 
the  f.ital  illness  of  P^>x,  "the  king  had  watefaod  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox's 
disorder.  Ho  could  hardly  suppress  his  indecent  Mttltation  at  iua  death." 
JtoUamTs  Mttn.  of  the  Whig  Farttf,  vol  ii.  p.  4t). 
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oomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true,  that  in  both 
houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called  nar- 
row and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of 
the  present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were 
tempered  by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  abore 
those  country  gentlemen  and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires 
of  whom  the  lower  house  was  then  chiefly  composed. 
From  this  superiority  in  their  knowledge,  there  naturally 
followed  a  larger  and  more  liberal  turn  of  thought  than 
was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called  the  representatives 
of  the  j  i  ople.  The  result  was,  that  the  old  Tory  spirit, 
becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took  re- 
fuge in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the 
Revolution,  the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the 
Stuarts  formed  a  dangerous  faction.^  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  two  men  who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  were  undoubtedly  Somers  and  Walpole.  Both 
of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  principles  of  toleration, 
and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to  the  interference 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  from  the  scandalous 
prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.^  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons;  who 
wished  to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  en- 
couraging witnesses  to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to 
them  the  penalties  to  which  they  might  be  Uable.^^  This 
barbarous  measure  had  been  passed  through  the  lower 

***  In  1785,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  alter  men- 

tion'iDg  Fonie  proceediiijjs  in  the  Cominons,  adds,  **  In  the  House  of  Lords 
our  number  is  so  enmll.  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial." 
Mahon  »  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  appendix,  p.  xxiii.  See  also,  resfMKsting 
the  greater  strenfj^h  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons,  S<meri  Tract*, 
vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii  pp.  r>24,  531  ;  CcmpbelV*  ChanediorSf  voL  It.  p.  168; 
C'ampMl's  i'Aiff-JiutictSf  vol.  ii.  p.  15(5. 

Compare  Vemen  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  with  Burnett  Oum  TVrm, 
vol.  iv.  p.  .404.  Burnet  Bays,  "All  the  Jacobites  joined  to  support  the  pre- 
teuaions  of  the  Commons."  The  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  had 
thown  *'8udi  an  indulgence  to  the  person  aoeosed  as  is  not  to  he  panUleled 
in  any  parliamentary  proceedings."  Pari.  Sift,  VtL  T.  p.  1894.  See  alao  their 
angry  remonstrance,  pp  1314,  1315. 

M<ihon'*  Jlitt.  of  England,  toL  iii.  p.  122» 
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house  witl)out  tlic  least  ditticulty;  but  in  the  Lords  it  was 
rejected  by  a  prepondenaucc  of  nearly  two  to  one.^'^  In 
the  same  way  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the  friends  of  the 
church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecution,*'^^ 
was  hurried  thron<i;h  the  Commons  by  a  lai'irc  and  eager 
niajority.''^"^  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly 
balanced  ;  and  althonirh  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments 
were  ad<led  by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in 
some  degree  soften ed.^"^ 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower 
was,  on  the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  •y'''  the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  high-church  party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself 
RO  rarelv  suciixestinjj  fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief 
that  he  particularly  disliked  increasing  their  innnbers.^^ 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use 
of  his  prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the 
upper  house,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  that  disre- 
pute into  which  since  then  the  peers  have  been  constantly 
falling.  The  creations  he  made  were  numerous  l)eyond  all 
precedent ;  their  object  evidently  being  to  neuti'alize  the 
liberal  spirit  liitherto  prevailing,  and  thus  turn  the  House 
of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resistiug  the  popular. wishes, 

"Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pfir/.  /fi^f.  vol.  xii.  p.  711.  Mr. 
Phillimore  {Afem.  of  LyttUton^  vol.  i.  p.  213)  ascribes  this  to  tiie  exertions  of 
Lord  HftrdWieke ;  bnt  the  state  of  partiee  in  the  upper  hoofle  ii  sufficient  ex- 
pliiiiatinn  :  and  even  in  173.'5  it  was  said  tlint  *' the  Lords  were  betwixt  the 
devil  aud  the  deep  sea,"  the  devil  being  Walpulc.  .\f(trckm<mt  I^apert,  vol*  ii. 
p.  09.   Compare  BiA&p  Ntwtmi^a  Life  of  Ilirnsdfy  p.  00. 

See  an  account  of  some  of  its  provisions  iu  Mahon^s  llitt.  of  England ^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  80, 81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari.  Jli»t.  vol.  vi. 
p.  1349,  where  we  are  informed  that,  "  as  the  farther  discountftemeut  and 
even  ruin  of  the  dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  aooomplishing  this 
scheme,  it  was  begun  with  the  famous  Schism  Bill,** 

Bv  237  to  126.  Purl.  Hist,  vol.  vi  p.  \ 
■      Mahcn*»  f/ut.ofEnglandtfoLl.p.Bi;  BHiiibmry*9Corrt9peind,tfH€m- 
meTf  p.  48.    The  bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

"  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution to  tlM  death  of  George  II.,  we  dbaU  find  a  very  great  maioritj  of  the 
old  English  nohility  to  have  been  the  advooates  of  Wliig  pvindples."  Oootfs 
Mist,  of  Parti/,  vol.  iii.  p.  3ti3. 

Compare  Harries  Life  of  TTardwicke^  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conver- 
sation between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervej,  in  Hwtt^**  Mem*  9f 
Qwrs*     voL  ii.  p.  861,  edit.  1S46. 
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and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.-^®  How  conipletely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our 
history  ;  indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering 
the  character  of  the  men  who  wei'e  promoted.  They  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  two  classes  :  of  country  gentle- 
men, remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  wealth,  and  the 
number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  control 
and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  l  isen  to  judicial  apjxtint- 
ments  partly  from  their  j)r(if(!Ssional  learning,  but  chieHy 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liber- 
ties, and  favoureil  the  royal  prcrogative."^^^ 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  desci  iption,  may  be  ascer- 
tained bv  anv  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new 
peers  made  by  (ieorire  111.  Here  and  there  we  find  an 
eminent  man,  wluise  ]>ublic  services  were  so  notorious  that 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  rewarding  them  ;  but,  putting 
aside  those  who  were  in  a  niaiiner  forced  upon  the  sove- 
reign, it  would  be  idle  to  deny  iliat  the  remainder,  and  of 
course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked  by  a  nar- 
rowness and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.^^  No 

Cool-e\i  /rUf.  of  Pnrt;i,  vol.  iii.  pp.  304,  .If).'),  4(r3  ;  rarl.  Ilitt. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  1416,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  493,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  lOGD,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1334| 
1494  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  90, 602, 13 1  r>. 

This  was  too  notorious  to  he  denied  ;  and  in  the  llonse  of  CommoDi, 
iu  1800,  NichoIU  tautited  the  governuieut  with  "huldiug  out  a  peerage,  or 
•IttVRtioii  to  a  higher  muk  in  the  peerage,  to  every  inau  who  oould  procure  % 
nomination  to  a  certain  tiuinber  of  eoats  in  p;irliaineut."  Pari.  Hisl.  vol. 
XXXV.  p.  7(j-2.  So  too  tSiieridau,  iu  1792.  said  (vol.  xxix.  p.  1333),  lu  this 
flountry  peerages  had  been  bartered  for  eketion  interest." 

***  Ou  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  iuto  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom 
sealously  advocated  arhitrary  principles,  see  BtWiain»  Ili^t.  of  Grtot  Britain^ 
vol.  vii.  pp.  '266,  2<i7  ;  Addphiu*  Jlitt.  of  (Jeorgt  J II.  vol.  iii.  p.  3G3 ;  Pad. 
ilut.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  1523. 

It  was  fortitold  at  the  tina-.  that  the  cflfLct  of  the  numerous  creations 
made  during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  ihe  House  of  Lords.  Compare 
Svder*t  Hminmenett,  vol.  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskiue's  speech,  in  Pml.  aiA. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  1330;  and  see  Sheridan's  speech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1107.  But 
their  language,  iudiguaut  as  it  is,  was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  uot  wholly 
breaking  witn  the  court.   Other  men,  who  were  more  independent  in  thenr 
position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future  office,  expressed  them- 
selves in  term!«  8uch  as  hud  never  Inrfore  been  heard  within  the  walls  of 
;    Parliament.    Rolle,  for  instance,  declai-ed  that     there  had  been  persons 
I    created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be 
{     his  groonip."  Part.  JIUt.  vol.  xxvii,  p.  1 1!KS.    Out  of  dt>ors,  the  feeling  of  cou- 
I     teuipt  WU6  C(£ually  strong :  see  Life  oj  C'artwri<fJUf  vol.  i.  p.  278  j  auU  see  the 
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great  thinkers ;  no  great  writers ;  no  great  orators ;  no 
great  statesmen  ;  none  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  hind, — 
were  to  be  found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  bj 
George  III.  Nor  were  tibe  material  interests  of  the  country 
better  represented  in  this  strange  composition.  Among 
the  most  important  men  in  England,  those  engaged  in 
banking  and  commerce  held  a  high  place :  since  ^e  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence  had  rapidly 
increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  methodical 
habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made  them 
every  way  superior  to  those  classes  firom  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  ihe  reign  of  George  III. 
claims  of  this  sort  were  little  heeded;  and  we  are  assured 
by  Burice,  whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will 
dispute,  Uiat  there  never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so 
few  persons  connected  with  commerce  were  raised  to  the 
peerage.*** 

It  would  be  endless  to  collect  all  the  symptoms  which 
mark  the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  this 
period ;  a  degeneracy  the  more  striking,  because  it  was 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  because  it  took  place 
in  spite  of  a  great  progress,  both  social  and  intellectual. 
How  that  progress  eventually  stopped  the  political  reac- 
tion, and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its  own  steps,  will 
appear  in  another  part  of  this  work ;  but  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
exhibits  the  character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and, 
Bacon  alone  excepted,  the  greatest  thiuker,  who  has  ever 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  English  politics. 

lemark  eren  of  ihe  ooarttj  Sir  W.  Jones  on  tin  incrMiing  danregKrd  for 

learning  shown  hy  "the  nobles  of OUT dajs."  Fn/ooe to  Fenian  Orammar^ 
in  Joiies  s  li'oriSf  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 

*"  In  his  TAovffhu  on  French  Affenrtt  written  in  1791,  he  mys,  **  At  no 

period  in  the  history  of  Eu^ijaiid  have  8o  few  pe«  rs  ln-cn  taken  out  of  trade, 
or  from  fiimilies  newly  created  by  commerce."  Burkes  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  5G6. 
Indued,  according  to  Sir  Nathuuici  Wraxull  {Posthumons  Memoir.i,  vol.  i. 
pp.  t'Ct,  iuy  Lond.  18:i6),  the  onijr  instunce  when  George  III.  broke  this  rule 
was  when  Smith  the  batiker  was  made  Lord  Carrington  Wnixall  is  an  in- 
different authority,  and  there  maj  be  other  cases ;  but  they  were  certainly 
rvj  few,  and  I  eimiot  call  my  to  mind. 
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The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would 
indeed  be  miserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name 
ofEdmund  Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extniorclinary  man 
not  only  cohered  the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry but 
extended  to  an  immense  vai  iety  of  subjects,  which,  though 
apparently  unconnected  Avith  politics,  do  in  reality  bear 
vpoti  them  as  important  adjuncts;  since,  to  a  philosophic 
mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights  up  even  those  that 
seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy  passed  upon  him 
by  one  who  v>'iis  no  mean  j  udge  of  men,^  might  be  justified, 
and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  from  his  works,  as 
well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  con- 
temporaries.^^*^ Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of 
lawyers,'^'  his  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  and 
theory  of  the  fine  arts  has  won  the  admiration  of  art- 
ists     a  striking  combination  of  two  pursuits,  often, 

*"  Nicholls,  who  knew  him,  ?ny«,  "The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke 
might  be  cousidered  almoat  as  au  encyclopajdia ;  every  luau  who  approached 
lum  reoeived  intferaotioii  from  his  storaa.**  NiMU*$  HeeoUeetiorut  vol.  i. 
p.  20. 

"  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial  fancy  has 
laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of 
the  oraatton,  and  every  walk  of  art  "  ]S'orl\^  of  Hubert  Hall,  London,  1840, 
p.  196.  So  too  Wilberforce  says  of  him,  "  lie  had  come  late  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  had  time  to  lay  iu  vast  stores  of  kuowledse.  The  held  from 
whion  he  drew  his  illaafcrationa  was  magntfioent.  Like  the  fitbled  objeofc  of 
the  fairy's  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth  pewls  and  dxamoods 
dropped  from  hiin."  Li/f  of  Wil'/er/orce,  vol.  i.  p.  ir»9. 

Lord  Thurlow  is  Kiid  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the 
general  opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  survive 
that  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  IhdUr^m  ItnninUcencft,  vol.  i.  p.  IG!).  But  the  noblest 
eulogy  on  Burke  was  pronounced  hy  a  niau  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In 
179U,  Pox  stated  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  "  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the 
political  information  wliicii  he  had  learnt  from  books,  all  whicii  lie  had 
gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  right  hon.  friend  s  instruction  and  converssaion  were  placed 
in  the  other,  he  should  l>e  at  a  lo<:s  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  prefer* 
ence."  Pari.  JJut.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  363. 

^  Lord  Campbell  {Liven  of  the  Ckitf-Jt/stiea,  vol  ii  p.  443)  says,  **  Burke, 
a  philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imlnied  with  the  sciei>tific  principles  of  juris- 
prudence." &ee  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  BuiUr^t  Remmuceiuxtf  vol.  i. 
p.  131 ;  and  Bitte^t  Lift  of  Bnrkt,  vol.  i.  p.  2  J0. 

Barry,  in  his  celebrated  I^etter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that 
Burke  should  have  been  diverted  irom  the  study  of  the  liue  arts  into  the 
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tbough  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with  each 
other.  At  the  sauje  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
he  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  fih'ation  of 
languages  a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty 
yeans  has  become  an  important  resource  for  the  study  of 
the  human  mind,  but  the  very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its 
lai^  sense,  only  begini  to  dawn  upon  a  few  solitary 
thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  when 
Adam  Smith  came  to  London  full  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  matur- 
ing of  which  cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious 
and  unremitting  labour.*^ 

To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of 
social  philosophy.  Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  science,  and  even  with  the  practice 
and  routine  of  mechanical  trades.  All  this  was  so  di- 
gested and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it  was  ready  on 
every  occasion  ;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary  poli- 
ticians, broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into 
a  complete  whole,  iiised  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even 
to  the  dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  character- 
istic of  Burke,  that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Such 

purtiiit  of  politics,  because  1m  bad  owe  of  those    minds  oi  an  admirable 

expansion  and  catholicity,  so  as  to  ciuhnice  the  whole  concenis  of  art,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign."  JSarnrn  H'orXx,  vol.  ii. 
p.  638,  4to^  1809.  In  the  Annual  lUpuffr  f*»r  1798,  p.  329,  2d  edit.,  it  ia 
■fated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Iloynolds  "det  rned  lim  ke  the  best  judge  of  pictures 
that  he  ever  knew  '*  See  further  Works  of  Ai/-  J.  lieynUdt^  Lend.  1846, 
vol.  {.  p.  18ft :  and  Bimtt  Life  of  Burke^  vol.  ii  p.  257.  A  sonMnrbat  curious 
conversation  between  Bnrko  and  Reynolds,  on  a  poiot  of  arty  is  preserved 
ia  UcUro/C*  Mtmoirt^  voL  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

8ee  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Osmden  Profesior  of  Ancient  ffis- 
tory,  in  BimVs  Life  of  Burke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  390,  liJIl,  and  in  Prior's  Lift  of 
Jhtrke,  p.  427.  WinsUuiley  writes,  '*  It  would  \va\v  heen  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  h:ive  met  witli  a  person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the 
history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  of  tbe  prineiples  of  etymologieal  de- 
duction, tlian  Mr  Hurke." 

Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  "  after  they  had  convenied  on  suhiects  of 
political  eooiiomj,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication, 
thought  on  these  topics  exactly  as  he  did."  fii<stt\'^  Life  of  A'/zr/v,  vol.  Uu 
p.  429;  and  see  Prior  »  Life  of  Burke,  p.  uti;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  poll- 
tieal  SMOOBf ,  Broi^fl^amft  Sbekha  of  JsMemmf  vd.  L  p,  S06. 
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was  the  strcngtli  and  exuberance  of  liis  intellect,  that  it 
bore  fi  uit  in  all  directions,  and  could  confer  dignity  upon 
the  njeaFiest  subjects,  by  showing  their  connexion  with 
general  jirinciples,  and  the  part  they  have  to  play  in  the 
great  si'henic  of  human  affairs. 

But  what  lias  always  ai)pearcd  to  me  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  so- 
briety with  which  he  employed  his  extraorcUnary  ac(juire- 
ments.  During  the  best  part  of  his  life,  his  political 
principles,  so  far  from  l»eing  speculative,  were  altogether 
practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because  he  had 
every  temptation  to  adopt  an  <ipposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than 
any  politician  of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently 
prone  to  take  large  views.  On  many  occjisions,  and  in- 
deed whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  he  showed  his 
capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative  thinkcT*.  i^ut  the 
moment  he  set  foot  on  political  ground,  he  clianged  liis 
method.  In  (juestions  connected  with  the  accumulation 
and  di.stribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  jiossible,  by 
proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a 
deductive  science  available  for  the  commercial  and  hnan- 
cial  interests  of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused 
to  advance,  because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, every  department  of  politics  was  purely  empirical, 
and  was  likely  long  to  remain  so.  Hence  it  was,  that 
he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings  that  great  doctrine, 
which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  forgotten,  that 
the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  ti  uth,  but  expe- 
diency. Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been 
raised  by  hasty  in<luctiou  from  limited  fact^s  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to 
the  facts,  to  revi.se  the  induction,  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing practice  to  principles,  modify  the  ]>rinciple8  that  he 
ma}''  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this  in  another  way, 
he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at  best  but  the 
product  of  human  reason;  while  political  practice  has  to  do 
vith  human  nature  and  liumaii  pashions,  of  which  reason 
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forms  but  a  part  i"-"*^  arul  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  whic^h 
certain  ends  may  be  effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall 
be,  and  shaping  his  own  conduct,  not  according  to  his 
own  principles,  l>ut  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
for  wlioni  he  legislates,  and  wiiom  he  is  bound  to  obey.^ 
It  is  these  views,  aud  the  extraordinary  ability  with 

*i  "Politicf  ought  to  be  a4ju8ted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to 

human  nature  ;  of  whicli  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  aud  by  no  means  the 
greatest  part."  Obttrmtimis  on  a  late  StaU  of  the  Nationy  in  Biirkf«  \Vork$, 
VoL  i.  p.  1  Hence  the  distiuction  he  had  constantly  in  view  lietween  the 
gcuer.ilizatioTij  of  phil<js(.phy,  which  ou'»ht  to  he  impregnahle,  ami  those  of 
policies,  which  must  be  fluctuating  j  and  lience  in  his  noble  work,  ThonjhU 
on  the  Cauae  of  the  pre$efU  DiaconUntt^  he  aayi  (vol.i  p.  136),  *'No  lines  can 
be  Liid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter  iiicjipahle  of  * 
exact  definition."  8ee  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  epirit  of  party  ;  it  being  evideiK^  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  objeet  of 
the  political  art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  Indefensible.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  difference  between  "  la  v6rit6  en  soi"  aud  "  la  verit6 
■ootale,'*  as  expounded  by  M.  Rey  in  his  Science'  Socicde,  vol.  ii.  p.  322, 
Paris,  1842. 

hi  ITSO  lie  plainly  told  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  that  '*  the  people  are 
the  masters.  They  have  only  to  express  their  want«  at  large  and  in  gross. 
We  are  the  expert  artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  the&  de- 
sires into  perfect  form,  and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use  They  are  lh<'  suf- 
ferers, they  tell  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the  remedy  aeoording  to  the  roles  of 
art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert  our  skill  into  a  sinister 
and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  dutv«  aud  defrauding 
mtr  emp(oi/er»^  who  are  ow  natund  l&reU^  of  the  objeeb  of  their  jnst  expeo- 
tations  !""  Burkes  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  2.54.  In  1777,  in  his  Letter  (>,  Shenfk 
of  Brintd  (UVX-j,  vol.  i.  p  '21<5),  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the 
public  inclination  ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a 
specific  sanction,  to  the  general  sense  of  the  oommunitjr,— 4l  the  true  end  of 
legislature."  In  hi.s  L'Uer  on  the  D'iration  of  PnHiameni  (vol.  ii.  p.  430), 
**  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed,  if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  ca- 
pallle  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or  even  the  desire  of  any  very  great 
and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their 
choice  of  an  object.  Bui  J  can  acareel^  conceive  any  choice  they  can  make  to 
he  to  very  nMJcAinmit,  at  ^  aeidenee  of  any  h  timan  force  capable  of  reeiating 
it."  So,  too,  he  says  (vol.  i.  pp.  125,  214),  that  when  government  and  the 
people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong :  compare  pp.  217,  218, 
276,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  deci- 
sive one,  he,  in  1773,  when  speaking  on  a  Mil  reneoting  the  Importation 
and  Exportation  of  Com,  ssiid,  *'  On  this  occasion  I  give  way  to  tlie  present 
Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the  measure  in  itself,  but  becauRe  I  think  it 
prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  jteople  wUl  have  it  so  ;  audit 
»»  not  for  tfu-ir  rrprci  ■nf'ifi'v.t  to  my  nay.  I  cannot,  however,  help  entering 
my  protest  against  the  general  principles  of  policy  on  which  it  is  supported, 
bsoMse  I  thmk  them  estraoMlj daageroiis.*'  Pwl.Hi9t,  t«>1.3mi  p.  480. 
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which  they  were  adrooated,  which  make  the  appearancd 
of  Burke  a  memorahle  epoch  in  our  political  history.^ 
We  had»  no  doubts  other  statesmen  before  him,  who  denied 
the  validity  of  general  principles  in  politics ;  but  their 
denial  was  only  the  happy  guess  of  ignoranoe,  and  they 
rejected  theories  which  they  had  never  taken  the  pains 
to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew  Uiem. 
It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  the 
temptation ;  that,  though  ridi  in  all  the  varieties  of  poli- 
tical knowledge,  he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the 
march  of  events  ;  that  he  recognized  as  the  object  of  go- 
vernment, not  the  preservation  of  particular  institutions^ 
^  nor  the  propagation  of  particular  tenets,  but  the  happiness 
of  the  people  at  large  ;  and,  above  all  that  he  insisted 
upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wisheq^hich  no  states-' 
man  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  statesmen 
since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indsed,  is  still 
lull  of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burice  raised 
his  voice ;  feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their 
little  force  in  resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  them- 
selves at  length  compelled  to  yield  ;  and  then,  so  soon  as 
they  have  exhausted  the  artifices  of  their  petty  schemes, 
and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungraceful  concessions,  have  sown 
the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they  turn  upon  the  age  by 
which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn  over  the  dege- 
neracy of  mankind ;  they  lament  the  decay  of  public  spirit; 
and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regaidless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tam* 
per  with  a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription 
of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  G^rge  III.  wiU 
easily  understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man 

The  eflFect  which  Burke's  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of 
CommoDS,  where,  however,  few  men  were  able  tu  understand  theui  in  their 
full  esteDt,  is  desoribed  1^  Dr.  Hrj,  who  wm  praMBt  tt  one  of  hw  grMt 
•peeches  ;  which,  he  says,  "seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  philosophy." 
Murte't  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Coinpare  a  leUer  from  Lee,  written  in  th« 
■am«  year,  17UG,  in  JF^tnttf'*  Life  of  CMdmntk,  noL  iL  pp.  38 ;  and  m 
Bmimrjf*9  Ommpmid,    Buimmt^  p»  4B& 
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like  Burke  to  oppose  these  miserable  dclusi(nis  ;  flclusions 
which  have  been  fatal  to  iiianv  countries,  and  have  more 
than  once  almost  ruined  our  uwn.^**  They  will  also  un- 
derstand  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king,  this  great  states- 
man was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  declaiiner,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chatliam :  all  three  in- 
genious men,  but  unsafe,  unstca<iy.  quite  unfit  for  weighty 
concerns,  and  by  no  means  calculaied  for  so  exalted  an 
honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In  point  of 
fiftct,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  ])ublic 
life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet and 
the  only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  subordi- 
nate post,  were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the 
fluctuations  of  politics  compeUed  the  appointment  of  a 
liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must 
have  been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing 
good  that  was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  esta- 
blished.***  For,  so  far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  there  are  few  of  the  great  mea- 
snres  of  the  present  generation  which  he  did  not  anticipate 

**  Burke  was  never  weary  of  attacking  the  ooramon  argument,  that,  be- 
cause a  country  has  lonj;  flourished  under  8oniL>  particular  cu-.t()iii,  therefore 
the  custom  must  be  good.  See  au  admirable  inatauce  of  this  iu  his  speech, 
on  the  power  of  the  attorney-general  to  file  ioformationt  ex  officio ;  where  be 
likens  such  reafsoiiers  to  the  father  of  Scriblerus,  who  **  venerated  the  rust 
and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazea  pot  lid  iuto  the  shield  of  a  hero."  He 
adds  :  "  But,  sii*,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  during  which  this  power  existed, 
is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  moat  flourished  :  and  what,  then,  CUD 
no  two  things  subsist  together  hut  as  muse  and  effect?  May  not  a  man 
have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  au  oaken 
•tick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  s  ippostng. 
like  the  Pruids,  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  ana 
the  health  were  cause  and  effect     Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  llJK),  1191. 

This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  says,  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ; 
but  it  ie  certMn  that  a  hint  ftrom  George  IIL  would  have  zeaeoied  the 
■haneful  neglect.  CfM%  Hi*,  ^  Par^t  vol.  iii.  pp.  277, 87& 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Oeorfro  TII.  must  have  heaxx  offended  by 
such  sentiments  as  these :  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  against  disturbing  the  public  repose  ;  I  like  a  elMDour  whenever  there 
is  an  :ibuse.  The  fire-bell  at  midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  hut  it  keeps jroa 
from  >»eing  burnt  in  your  bed.  The  hue  and  cry  alarms  the  county,  but 
preserves  all  the  property  of  the  proviuoe."  Burke's  speech  on  Prosecutions 
forLibel%  in  1771,  in  Pari,  Him,      zviL  p^  64. 
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an«l  zealously  (1(  fend.  Not  only  did  he  attadc  the  absurd 
laws  against  forestalling  and  regrating,**'^  but,  by  advo- 
cating the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  all 
similar  pr(jhil)itions.*®^  He  supported  those  just  claims  of 
the  Cath<)lics,=^  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused  ;  but  which  were  coDoeded,  many  years 
after  his  death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire.  He  supported  the  petition  of  the 
Dissenters,  that  they  might  be  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions to  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
they  were  subjected.^  Into  other  departments  of  politics 
he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  oppoaed  the  cruel  laws 
against  insolvents,*^*  by  which,  in  the  time  of  George  IIL, 
our  statute-book  was  still  defiioed;  and  he  vainly  at- 
tempted to  soften  the  penal  code,**  the  increasing  severity 
of  which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign.*® 
Ho  wished  to  abolish  the  old  pUin  of  enlisting  soldiers  for 

He  moved  their  repeal.  Pari,  ffitt,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  1169.  Even  Lord 
Clntliam  issued,  in  ITCf!,  a  procliunation  against  forestallers  and  rej^ters, 
very  much  to  the  adniimtiuu  of  L<>id  Mahon,  wlio  says,  *' Lord  Chatham 
aet4Ml  with  ohaTmoteriftic  eoergy.*'  Mahon' s  fft'gt.  of  Enfilatul^  vol.  v.  p.  166. 
More  than  thirty  years  later,  and  after  Burke's  death,  I^ord  Kenyon,  then 
chief-justice,  eulogized  these  preposterous  laws.  Ihlland't  Mem.  of  Uit  ^Vhig 
Party,  v(d.  i.  p.  167.  Oom  m  Addphnft  HitL  ofOeortfe  III.  vol  vii.  p. 406; 
and  Cockburn's  Memoriala  of  hit  Tiime^  Edinb.  ISoG,  p.  73. 

That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  T  tnisst,  will  one 
day  be  adopted."  Burke  g  Workx,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh 
{Ibid,  vol.  li.  p.  400),  *•  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  par- 
ticularly, was  to  fix  the  principl''  of  a  free  tnide  in  all  the  porta  of  th opb 
islauds,  as  founded  injustice,  and  lieuclicial  to  the  whole;  but  priucipally 
to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.*' 

Prior  §  Life  of  Burtf,  p.  467  ;  Burki't  Worku,  vol.  i.  pp.  263  271, 587- 
561,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-447  lie  refutes  (vol.  i.  p.  .048)  the  notion  that  the  coro- 
nation-oath  was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  camicity.  Com- 
pare Mem  ef  Maeiinioek^  vol  i.  pp.  170, 171,  with  BfUler't  £emtniscenee$y 
vol.  i.  p.  134. 

*-  Ptirf.  /fist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  435,  436,  vol.  xx.  p.  306.    See  also  Burke's 
Corrfnponf/f/ire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  18  ;  and  Prior  g  Lift'  of  Burke,  p.  143. 

••'  Burke'g  "  or/*,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol. 

***  Prior  g  Life  of  Burke,  p.  317.    Seo  also  his  aatnirable  remarks,  in 
Works,  voL  ii.  ^  417  ;  and  his  speech,  in  Pari.  J/ist.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  140 

On  this  mcreMinf;  cruelty  of  the  Enji^lish  laws,  compare  Parr's  Works, 
vol.  iv  pp.  lOO,  25!),  with  Pari.  Iligt.  vol.  xxii.  p.  271,  vol  xxiv.  p.  1222, 
vol.  zzvi.  p.  1057,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  143  ;  and,  in  regnri  to  the  execution  of 
them,  see  Ufe  o/  Aomttfjr,  hy  Himtdf,  vol.  i.  p.  65 ;  and  ^Mon*«  ITtiK.  ^ 
Bwopt^  voL  iz.  p.  690. 
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life  a  barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  English 
legislature  began  to  j)erceive  sevei'al  years  later.'*"^  Ho 
attacked  the  slave-trade  which,  being  an  ancient  usage,  , 
the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as  part  of  the  British  con»ti-  ^ 
tution.^"^  He  refuted;^  but,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous  power  exer- 
cised by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  libel, 
confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication  ;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  then*  own  liands,  and  making 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  those  who  were  so 
uiifurtunate  as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.^  An<l,  what 
inanv  will  think  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the 
first  in  that  long  line  of  financial  reformers,  to  whom  wc 
are  deeply  indebted.^^*^  Kotwithstanding  the  <lilficulties 
thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  thntugli  |)arliament  a  aeries 
of  bills,  by  wliich  jseveral  useless  places  were  entirely  abo- 

In  oiiL'  sliort  speech  {Pari.  ////t/.  vol.  xx.  pp.  150,  161),  hft  hM  almott 
exbauBted  the  anfuineuw  against  enlistmeut  fur  iiie. 

In  lU08,  that  is  uiiie  years  after  ihu  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first 
aothorized  eulistineut  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in 
Alison's  Hit .  of  hlurope,  vol.  vii.  pp.  y8o-3'Jl.  Compare  Nicholg  »  lUmtrations 
of  the  Eightettith  Ctidury^  vol.  v.  p.  475 ;  and  llMand't  Mem.  of  the  Whig 
Parttfy  vol.  li.  p.  I IC. 

Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  310;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  Mi,  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  (>i>,  i>(i;  and  Life  of  H  UOerjorcs^  vul.  i.  pp.  152, 171,  contain  evidence  of 
Du  auimoetty  against  the  siavvtmle,  and  a  more  tlian  suffieieut  answer  to 
the  ili-u.itureil,  uiid,  whixt  is  worse,  the  igiioniiit,  remark  about  fiorke,  IQ 
the  JJuke  of  Buckii^hamM  Mitn,  of  Ueorge  111,  voL  i.  p.  300. 

On  ttie  respeot  which  George  Hi.  felt  for  the  slave-trade,  see  note  269 
to  thb  chapter.  I  migiit  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lur<l  Brougham  : 
"  The  court  was  decidedly  againbt  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded 
the  question  with  abhorrence,  as  8.ivuuring  of  innovation.'*  Browfhain's  ISlat^- 
men,  vol.  ii.  p.  104.    Compare  Combe's  A'ortfi  America,  vol  i.  p.  332. 

**  Jhirkes  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4i>0-49(i ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  pp.  44-.'>.'), 
a  very  uIHe  speech,  delivered  iu  177i.  Compare  a  letter  to  I>owdei>weU,  in 
Burkes  Cormpond,  vol.  i.  pp.  251,  2o2. 

***  Tlie  ar^ument^  of  Hurke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years, 
Fox's  celebrated  Libel  hill,  which  was  not  paused  till  17^^;  although,  iu 
176i,  juries  had  bt^u,  iu  spite  of  tlie  judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on 
the  merits.  See  CutapbeU's  VhanctUors^  vol.  v.  pp.  2:i8,  243,  lUl-lWr*.  vol.  vi. 
p.  iiilu;  and  Meiftr,  /tttlituti4>ns  JudiciaireM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,        Paris,  lH2a. 

Mr.  Parr,  in  his  valttablo  sslay  on  the  slatisucs  of  the  civil  lervice  (in 
Jtmmal  of  iktUisi,  ISoe,  yvL  ZiL  pp.  103-125),  calb  Burke  one  of  the  hrst 
and  ablest  financial  reformers  in  parliament."  p.  KM.  The  truth,  however, 
is.  that  he  was  uut  only  one  of  the  hrst,  but  the  HrsU  lie  was  the  first  man 
who  laid  before  partiainout  %  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  dimintobiujg 

the  ex[>eii.<e.s  of  {ruveniment ',  and  his  preiimiuaiy  ipcSOh  OH  that  OCCSsioa  IS 
one  of  tbe  huesi  of  all  biS  oompositioua. 
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lished,  and,  in  the  single  office  of  paymaster-general,  a 
savin  <^  effected  to  the  country  of  25,000/.  a  year.^** 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  tlie  ani- 
mosity of  a  prince,  whose  hoast  it  was,  that  he  would  be- 
queath the  government  to  his  successor  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  he  had  received  it.  There  was,  however, 
lanother  circumstance  by  which  the  royal  feelings  were 
still  further  wounded.  The  determination  of  the  king  to 
oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious,  that,  when  the 
war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  "the  king's  war;" 
and  those  wlio  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovcreign.^*^  In  this,  however,  as  in  all 
other  questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not 
by  traditions  and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished, 
but  by  large  views  of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in 
forming  his  opinions  respecting  this  disgraceful  contest, 
refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments  respecting  the  right  of 
either  party.^"  He  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion, 
as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to  tax  her 
colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax  them- 

Prior's  Life  of  Bwrke^  pp.  206,  234.  Sm  iJso,  on  the  fetrenchmenta 

he  effected,  Sincf air's  I/i'jtt.  nf  the  ftevenvr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85;  Bnrkitt  CoT' 
respond,  vol.  iii.  p.  14;  and  BtMet's  Li  fe  of  Jiurte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67-60. 

In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Instead  of 
calling;  the  war,  the  war  of  parliameBt,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the 
king's  war,  lii.s  majesty's  favourite  war."  Ptirl.  I/ist.  vol.  six.  p.  '^57.  Cvm- 
pare  Cooke's  Uist.  of  Farttf,  yoi,  iii.  p.  235,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in 
Waipot^i  Oeorge  lU,  -vol.  it.  p.  114.  KiehoDs  (ReedUttioiu,  toI.  i  P-  30) 
says :  '*  The  war  was  considered  as  the  virar  of  the  king  personally.  Tlmse 
who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends;  while  those  who  wished  the 
country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  persevering  iu  the  contest, 
were  branded  as  disloyal,  ** 

I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting 
to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions; 1  hate  the  very  sound  of  them  "  Speech  on  American  taxation  iu  1774, 
in  Burt^s  HMi,  vol.  i.  p.  173.  In  1 776  (vol.  i.  p.  192) :  But  my  eoBsider- 
ation  is  narrow,  confiued,  and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question," 
At  p.  :  we  should  act  iu  regard  to  America,  not  "  according  to  abstract 
ideu  of  right,  by  no  means  Moerdiiig  to  nero  geaend  theories  of  goteni- 
meiit;  the  n  sort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation,  no  better 
than  arrant  trilling."  in  oue  of  his  earliest  political  pamphlets,  written  in 
1760,  he  says,  that  the  wgnineots^ef  the  opponents  of  Amerioa  **ftre  ooqo 
elusive  ;  conclujiive  as  to  right ;  hut  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and  prac- 
tice." vol.  i.  p.  112.  CJompare  a  letter,  written  in  1775,  in  MwrW*  Com- 
jymul,  vol.  iL  p.  18. 
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selves.  Suek  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  poli- 
ticians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles^  are.  iu 
reality,  subjugated  by  prejudice.^^*  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  content  to  compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was 
enough  for  Burko^  that,  considering  the  power  of  our 
American  colonies,  considering  their  distance  from  us,  and 
considering  the  probability  of  their  being  aided  by  France, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  exerci.se  the  power;  aud  it  was, 
therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed  the 
taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented, 
but  because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
he  likewise  opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shame- 
ful bill,  to  forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was 
not  inaptly  called  the  starvation  plan  ;  violent  measures, 
by  which  the  king  hoped  to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break 
the  spirit  of  those  noble  men,  whom  he  hated  even  more 
than  he  fcarcd.^^^ 

It  is  certainly  no  faint  characteristic  of  those  times, 
that  a  man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities 
equal  to  far  nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years, 
have  received  from  his  prince  neither  favour  nor  reward. 
But  George  111.  was  a  king,  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise 
the  huni))lc  and  exalt  tlie  meek.  His  reign,  indeed,  was  | 
the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity;  an  age  in  which 
little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  depressed ;  when 
Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and  Beattie  pen* 

"*  Iu  176G,  George  III.  writes  to  Lor4  liockingham  {AlUmarle's  Hoch- 
in^/tam,  vol.  i.  pp.  271,  272):  "Talbot  18  as  right  as  I  caa  desire,  in  the 

stamp  act;  strong  for  our  declaring  our  right,  out  willing  to  npeal !"  In 
other  words,  williug  to  offend  the  Americaus.  hy  a  sp«cuiutive  assertion  of 
an  abstract  right,  but  careful  to  forego  the  advantage  which  that  right  might 
produce. 

The  iiitonse  hatred  with  which  George  III.  re;-'ar'kd  the  Americans, 
was  so  natural  to  Buch  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  his  constant 
enhibitioQ  of  it  during  the  time  that  the  Ktruggle  was  actually  impending. 
But  wluit  is  truly  disi^niceful  is,  that,  after  tliL-  war  was  over,  displayed 
this  rancour  on  an  occasion  when,  of  all  others,  he  was  buuud  to  suppress 
U.  In  1786,  JelferMHi  and  Adams  were  in  England  ofliciallj,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  appeamnce  at  court.  So  regard- 
less, however,  was  George  IU.  of  the  oouimou  decencies  of  his  station,  that  ]/ 
be  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  inciriliej.  although  thej  were 
then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Tucker' a  Lift  tf 
Ji^crtQHf  voL  i.  p.  220 }  aud  Mtm*  and  Cormp,  ofJ^tmm^  voL  i.  p.  64. 
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I  Bioned  as  a  philosopher ;  and  yfheiu  in  all  the  walks  of 
public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 

j  upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 
This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politi- 
cians is  highly  instructive ;  but  the  circumstances  which 
followed,  though  extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  in- 
terest, and  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose 
habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study  the  intellectual  peculi- 
arities of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations 
are  no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  hallucination.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  his  mind,  already  fainting  under  the  weight  of 
incessant  labour,  could  not  support  the  contemplation  of 
an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling,  and  threatening 
results  of  such  fi  ightiiil  magnitude.  And,  when  the  crimes 
of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  continued 
to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason ;  the  balance  tottered ;  the  propor- 
tions of  that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this 
moment,  his  sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  in- 
tense, that  he  lost  all  memory  of  the  tyranny  by  whicbi 
the  sufierings  were  pi  ovoked.  Hts  mind,  once  so  steady, 
so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under 
v'  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains  of  thou- 
sands.'^^ And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his  latest 
works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how 
this  melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  be- 
reavement, from  whidi  he  never  rallied,  and  which  alone 


***  All  grett  revolutione  hvn  a  direct  tendenqr  to  increase  inoinity,  as 

long  as  they  lust,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards  ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  the  French  revolutiou  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  vic- 
tims. Ou  the  horrible,  hut  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  ex- 
dteinent  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  France  lota  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 

tury,  compare  Prichard  on  Inmnity  in  nlntit.n  to  Jur{»prvdencf,  1842,  p.  JIO ; 
j  his  Trtatise  on  hminiti/,  Ib^iO,  pp.  IGl,  itt3,  230,  33U  j  L'gquirol,  Stalodiet 
!  MnUuU.i,  vol.  i.  pp  43  fi3,  64,  66,  211,  447,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19.3,  726;  Feuchtert- 
i   U/jen's  Medical  P.^i/c/iu/fx;)/^     2&4  ;  (feorgel,de  la  Folify  p.  150;  Pind,  Traiti 

tur  I' Alienation  jjciUaie,  pp.  30,  108,  lo'ji,  177,  176, 185,  207,  216,  267,  34», 

382, 467,  481 ;  AU§on'»  Std,  of  Europe,  voL  iil  p.  IIS. 
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was  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  understandiDg  of  one  in 
whom  the  severity  of  the  reason  wad  so  tempered,  so 
nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the  affections.  Kever, 
indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching,  those  ex* 
quisite  allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  bis  heartland  to  whom 
he  fondly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  im- 
perishable name.  Never  can  we  foiget  that  image  of 
desoktion,  under  which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his 
immeasurable  grie£  "  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me,  have  gone  before  me. 
They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  in  the 
place  of  ancestora.  ....  The  storm  has  gone  over  me, 
and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurri- 
cane has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on 
the  earth.'w 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  disphiying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty 
a  mind.^^^  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence 
perishes ;  for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those 
who  most  love  to  relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the 
change  was  first  clearly  seen  immediately  after  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  French  Kevolution ;  that  it  was  aggravated 
by  the  death  of  his  son ;  and  that  it  became  progressively 
worse  till  death  closed  the  soene.^^*  In  his  Eefiectiom  on 

Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

Tne  earliest  uuinistakcable  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which 
showed  the  presence  of  disease,  were  iu  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in 
February  1789,  when  Sir  Biehard  Uili,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at 
Burke'ti  madness,  even  iu  his  presence.  7''/r/.  //tV  vol.  xxvii  p.  1'24!>.  Com- 
pare a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young,  in  liuckiiuffutrni  Mem.  of  (Jevrife  ///, 
1863,  Vol.  ii.  p.  73 :  **  Burke  finished  his  wild  speeoh  in  a  nuuiuer  ttwt  to 
madness."  This  was  in  December  17H8 ;  and,  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
U  became  every  year  mure  evideut  that  his  intellect  was  disordered,  bee  % 
mehmoholy  description  of  him  iu-a  letter,  writtwk  by  Dr.  Currie  in  1798  {Idfi 
of  CurrUf  vol.  ii.  p.  loU);  and,  above  all,  see  hia  own  imeoherent  letter,  m 
171)0,  in  nis  Corrt»iH/nd.  with  Laurence,  p.  67, 

»'»  His  sou  died  in  August  1794  {Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  224) ;  and 
his  most  violeut  works  were  wtitteu  between  that  period  and  his  own  death, 
inJul]rX797. 
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the  French  Revolution ;  in  his  Remarks  on  the  Policj/  of 
the  Allies  ;  in  liis  Letter  to  Elliot ;  in  bis  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Reqicide  Peace,  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrolhible,  violence.    To  the  single  piinciple  of 
hatred  of  the  French  Kevoliition,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest 
associations  and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known, 
always  looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips 
he  had  gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom."^*^'  Burke, 
on  his  side,  fully  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend, 
and  loved  him  for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for 
those  winning  manners,  which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none 
who  s^iw  them  could  ever  resist.    But  now,  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  a  personal  quarrel,  this  long  inti- 
macv*^^  W7US  rudely  severed.     Because  Fox  would  not 
al)audon  that  love  of  popular  libej*ty  which  they  had  long 
cherished  in  common.  Burke,  publicly,  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end; 
for  that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man 
■who  lent  his  suppoit  to  the  French  people.^    At  the 
same  time,  and  indeed  the  very  evening  on  which  this 
occurred,  Burke,  who  had  hitherto  been  lemarkable  for 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,^^^  delibeiately  insulted  an- 
other of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him  home  in  his  car- 
riage ;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  insisted  on 
being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

''This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself.'*  Brouffham*M 
St<j(^smm,  vol.  i.  p.  :?ls.  In  1791,  Vox  said,  that  Iliirkc  "had  taii;;ht  him 
every  thing  he  knew  in  politics."  Parl.UUt.  vol.  xxix.  p.  37U.  bee  also 
Adolpkut't  Hitt  of  George  III.  toL  ^p.  47S,  010;  and  a  letter  from  Fox 
to  Fmt,  in  Parri  Wor^  roL  vli.  p.  287. 

It  had  begun  in  1766»  when  Foz  wm  onlj  seventeen.  RuubUm  Mm* 

o/  Fox,  vol.  i  p.  2(j. 

*■*  On  this  painful  rupture,  compare  with  the  PaHuxmentari/  History, 
HoUmtdM  M«m,  oftMe  Wfntf  Pmty,  toI.  i.  pp.  10, 11 ;  Priot't  Life  of  Enrkt, 
pp.  375-:J79;  Tomline'M  Liff  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3y5-.3f).5.  The  complete 
change  iu  Burke's  feelings  towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  in- 
temperate letter,  written  to  Dr.  Laurence  in  1797.  Burke'$  Oorrenwtul.  with 
jConreMif,  p.  168.  Oompare  ParK«  ITonb^  toL     pp.  67-«0, 84-90, 108. 

**  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  hluntness  of  Johnson ;  these 
eminent  men  Ik  ini^^  the  two  bcit  talkexs  of  thdr  time.  See  Bi$$tt*9  I^ft  of 

Burke^  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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in  a  pouring  rain,  l>ecaiisc  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  ^  • 

seated  by  a  ''friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  ..  ^X.  .. . , 
l!>ench."32* 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania 
of  hostility  was  solely  directed  airaiiist  the  criminal  part  of 
the  French  people.  It  would  be  dillicult,  in  that  or  in  any 
other  ao:e,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthu- 
siastic benevolence,  than  (/ondorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Be- 
sides  this,  Condorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers 
of  his  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is 
honoui'ed  among  us.^-^  La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior 
to  Condorcet  in  puint  of  ability ;  but  he  was  the  intimate 
fi'iend  of  Washington,  on  wliose  conduct  he  modelled  his 
Q^jj  320  j^jjj  ^yi^oge  side  he  had  fought  for  the  liberties 
of  America:  his  integrity  was.  and  still  is,  unsullied;  and 
his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn,  which 
Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.^^^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated 
country  whose  liberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve. 


Roffer^t  JmtnineUnn  ta  Burie'9  W6rt$,  p.  zlhr. ;  Pfior'§  Lift  <ifBwte^ 

p.  384. 

*»*  There  is  an  intereatiiif;  account  of  the  mehncholy  death  of  this  re- 
markable Dian,  iu  Lamartine,  Hist,  dejt  Girondiru,  vol.  viii.  pp.  7^bO  j  aud  a 
oootempotBiy  relation  in  Mnrnt-Pathajfy  Vi»  d§  Roumam,  foL  ii.  pp.  4S-47. 

*"  This  is  the  honourable  testimonj  of  a  polStteal  opponent ;  who  says, 

that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  "La  Fajftte  sc  coiiforma  h.  la 
conduite  dc  Washiuston.  qu  il  avait  pris  pour  noddle."  Cds^agruK^  HivUu- 
tion  Pran^niM^  toL  lii.  pp.  370»  371.  Oompare  the  grudging  admitdon  of 
his  enemy  Bouill^,  Mem.  lU  Bouillf,  vol.  i.  p.  12.5  ;  and  for  proofe  of  tho 
affectionate  intitnacy  between  Washington  and  La  Fayette,  see  Mem.  de  Im- 
/alette,  voL  i.  pp.  10,  21,  29,  44,  66,  83,  92,  111,  166,  197,  204,  395,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1:0. 

«'  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that  - 
La  Fayette's"  whole  life  was  an  illustration  uf  truth,  diiiiinterestedness,  and  ^ 
honour."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ixxi.  p.  664.    So,  too,  the  coutiuuator  of  iSis- 
raondi  {IlUt.  des  Franfait.  vol  xxz.  p.  356),  *'  La  Fayette,  le  ohevalier  do 
la  Iibert6  d'Am^riqut.' and  L:iuiartine  {fliM.  Je4  fiiro/ulins,  vol  iii.  p.  200),  \ 
'*  Martyr  de  la  liberie  aprte  eu  avoir  ^le  le  h^rus."   S^ur,  who  was  iuti-  i 
mately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  aooount  of  his  noble  character, 
as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteeu.  Mem  de  Sequr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  KKJ,  107.    Forty  years  later,  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France;  and 
what  she  relatcsa  shows  bow  little  he  had  chatiged,  and  how  simple  his  taet^ 
and  the  habits  of  his  mind  still  were.  Morgan's  France^  vol.  ii.  pp  285-31S. 
Other  notices,  from  personal  knowledge,  will  be  found  ia  BmM9^ 
voL  ii.  p.  178;  imd  in  Trotier  's  Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  319  se^. 
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On  tliis  account,  Burkc  declai  tMi  Condorcot  to  be  guilty  of 
"impious  sophistry;"'®*  to  be  a  "fanatic  atheist,  and 
furious  democratic  republican  and  to  be  capable  of 
"the  h)\vest,  as  well  as  the  liighest  and  most  determined 
villanies."'**  As  to  La  Fayette,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  mitigate  the  cniel  treatment  he  was  receiving 
from  the  Piussian  government,  lUuke  not  only  (»})posed 
the  motion  made  for  that  purjiose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  ojt])ortunity  of  grossly  insulting  the 
unfortunate  ca{)tive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  duii- 
gcon/"^^  80  dead  had  he  beconie  on  this  subject,  even  to 
the  connnon  instincts  ot  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  he  could  find  no  better  way  of  }'|)eaking  of 
this  injured  and  high-souled  man,  than  by  calling  him  a 
rufiian  :  "I  would  not,"  says  liurkc, — *' 1  would  not  debase 
my  hunuanity  by  supporting  an  application  iu  behalf  of 
such  a  liorrid  ruffian."^ 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle  it  is 
"  the  re{)ublic  of  assassins  it  is  "  a  hell  its  go- 
vernment is  comjxised  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  frau- 
dulent, most  knavish,  of  chicaners         its  ^National  As- 

**  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condoroei."  Letter  to  a  NMe  Lotd^  in 
Bwrktt  Works^  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

"»  Thowfhte  <m  Frmch  AJ^n,  ia  Burte*e  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  674. 

*•  Condorcot  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himstif  heforo  the  Re- 
volution) is  a  inau  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashioUy  aud  uccupatiou  irom 
Brissot ;  but  in  every  principle  and  every  di.spoaifeion.  to  the  lowest  as  well 

ns  the-  higliest  and  most  determined  villanief<,  folly  lus  equal.**  Them^UlH^ 
French  Affairs^  in  /imie's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  579. 

••uruaniiig  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dungeons  of 
■   Msgdehurg."  Belnharae  HuL  of  Great  Hrit.  vol.  ix.  p.  See  the  afflict- 

ing details  of  his  Ruffeiings,  in  Mt'm.  >h  htfnifette,  vol.  i.  p.  475»,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  iCiy  77,  78,  80,  S)l,  92 ;  and  un  ihe  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore 
them,  see  /)<  StaH,  Hev.  Fran^ige,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

It  is  hardly  credible  th:it  siuh  hin;;u»ge  ^^lould  have  l)Con  applied  to 
a  man  like  La  Fayette ;  but  1  have  copied  it  from  the  Failiamentaru  Hisloru^ 
vol  xui.  p.  ftl,  ftnd  from  Adolphu,  vol.  p.  093.  The  ouly  dilmenee  Is, 
that  iu  Adolphus  the  expression  is  *'  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  ;" 
but  in  tlAPail.  JJist,,  *'I  would  uot  debauch  my  humanity."  But  both 
authorities  are  agfeed  as  to  Ihe  term  "horrid  ruffian"  being  ut>ed  by  Burke. 
Compare  Burkf  'x  Corrttpondence  irith  Laurence,  pp.  91, 99. 

>»  fhirh's  Wurks,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.   In  every  iustanoe  I  quote  the  preciso 
words  employed  by  Burke. 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279 

Burke's  speech,  in  Pari.  Ilixt.  VoL  xui.p«379. 
**■  J3urke'$  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 
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semblj  are  **  miscreants  its  people  arc  "  an  allied 
anny  of  Amazonian  and  male  cannibal  Pari.sians  they 
are  "  a  nation  of  murderers  tiiev  are  "  the  basest  of 
mankind  they  are  "  murderous  atheists  they  are 
**  a  gang  of  robbers  they  are  '*  the  prostitute  uutcasta 
of  mankind  they  are  "  a  desperate  gang  of  plunder- 
ers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists."***  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  pre- 
serve peace,  is  offering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blas- 
phemed regicide  even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is 
**  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at  the  door  of  every  proud  ser- 
vitor of  the  French  republic,  where  the  court-tlogs  will  not 
deign  to  lick  them."'*"  When  our  ambassador  was  actu- 
ally in  Paris,  he  *'  had  the  honour  of  passing  his  mornings 
in  respectful  attendance  at  the  oltice  of  a  regicide  petti- 
fogger •/'**'^  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "  peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth."^  France  has  no 
longer  a  place  in  Europe ;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map  ; 
its  very  name  should  be  forgotten.^  Why,  then,  need 
men  travel  in  it  1  Why  need  our  children  learn  its  lan- 
guage 1  and  why  are  we  to  endanger  the  morals  of  our 
ambassadors  ?  who  can  hardly  fail  to  return  from  such  a 
laud  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with  a  wish  to 
conspire  against  their  own  country.^ 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once 
was  ;  but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the 
associations  and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered. 

Burke*  Correnp.  vol.  iiL  p.  140.        ■*  Burkes  Works^  vol.  ii,  p.  328. 

PaH,  Hi$i.  vol.  xxx.  p.  llfi.  liid.  p.  112. 

IHd.  p.  18a  nid,  p.  436. 

l6i(L  p.  646;  the  oondodiiig  wntonoe  of  one  of  Barke'e  speeolies 

in  1703. 

Uid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  Burke't  H'orh,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

«•  Hid,  p.  286,  Ibid,  p.  322.  •»  Jbid.  p.  318. 

«•  Pari.  But,  ToL  xxviii.  p.  353,  voL  zzz.  p.  390;  AdoLphm,  toL 

p.  467. 

*^  lu  the  Letters  on  a  R^icide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died, 
he  says,  "These  ainl)asjadori  may OMily ratitm  as  good  ooortiert  as  th^ 
went :  but  can  they  ever  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loynl  and 

faithful  subjects;  or  with  a»jy  true  nffectiou  to  their  master,  or  true  at- 
tttchment  to  the  constitution,  religiou,  or  laws  of  thuir  cuuutry  i    There  is 
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He  who»  with  humaoity  not  leas  than  with  wisdom,  had 
itrenuouslj  lahoiired  to  preheat  the  American  war,  de- 
Toted  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  to  kindle  a  new  war, 
compared  to  which  that  with  America  was  a  light  and 
tririal  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one  would 
hare  more  willingly  recognised  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitalde  results  of  the  cir* 
cumstances  in  which  that  country  had  heen  placed.  But 
now  he  sought  to  alter  those  opinions  by  foroe.  From 
the  heginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  be  insisted  upon 
the  right,  and  indeed  upon  the  necessity,  of  compelling 
France  to  change  her  principles  and,  at  a  later  period, 
he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating  to  a 
great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt^  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered 
intellect,  that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consi- 
deration of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war» 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  baleful,  he 

great  danger  that  thej  who  entar  smiling  into  this  Trjphonian  cave,  will 

come  out  of  it  ssiti  and  serious  conspirators  ;  aud  such  will  continue  as  long 
as  they  live."  Burke »  Worlct^  vol*  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  iu  the  same  work, 
p.  381,  "  Ib  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  '  the  otnal  rriations  of  pceoe  And 
amity  V  Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  arc  to  form  themselves  bjr 
travel!   Is  it  for  this  that  with  expense  aud  pains  we  form  their  lisping 

infiiut  acoents  to  the  language  of  Fimnce  ?  Let  it  l>c  remembered, 

that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place 
of  postileiitial  contagion  in  his  way  ;  aiid,  whilst  the  less  active  part  of  the 
Community  will  be  deluiuched  by  this  tniveij  whilst  children  are  poisoned  at 
these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  finishing  hand  to  our  ruin.  No  factonr 
will  be  settled  in  Franco,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  descriutiou  will  receive  a  taint 
fai  their  religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politioi,  whioh  th^  will  in  a  riiori 
time  communicate  to  the  whole  kingdom." 

In  Observations  on  the  Comhict  of  the  Minorxti/,  179:'$,  he  says,  that 
during  four  years  he  had  wished  for  "a general  war  against  jacobins  aud 
jacobinism.**  Bwk^t  Worh^  vol.  i.  p.  611. 

"For.  in  the  first  place,  the  uuitcd  sovereigns  very  much  injured 
their  caufo  by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior 
arnmgcments  of  France."  Head*  for  C'onticUration  on  Uie  J*resent  iStiUe  of 
A  fairs,  written  in  November  1798,  in  £urke*§  WorkB,  vol.  i.  fi.  683.  And 
that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  question  of  destroying  a  faction, 
ftppean  from  the  obeervable  circumstance,  that  even  iu  Jauuaiy  he 
wrote  to  Trevor  renpeeting  war,  '*  Fhmoe  ia  weak  indeed,  divided  and  de- 
ranged  ;  Imt  God  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the 
iuvaders  would  not  had  that  their  enterprize  vku  not  to  mppoft  ufort^f  iut 
t»  mmqntr  «  Mmfdtm***  Mrnktw  Cmu/muU  vol.  iii.  p.  IM. 
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sought  to  give  to  it  that  character  of  a  cnisade"*^^'^  wliich 
increasing  knowledge  had  long  since  hanishcd;  and  loudly 
proclaiming  that  the  contest  was  religious  rather  than 
temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in  order  to  cause  fresh 
crimes.^'*  He  also  declared  that  the  war  should  l)e  car- 
ried on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that  we 
must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  men  by  whom  the  Revolution  was  brought 
about.'"^^^  And,  as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he 
insisted  that  this,  the  most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun, 
was  not  to  be  hurried  over  ;  although  it  was  to  be  carried 
on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  religion,  and  the  resources 
of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by  the  ferocious 
passions  of  crusa  lers,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon  ended ; 
it  was  to  be  durable  ;  it  must  have  permanence  ;  it  nmst, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted 
in  a  long  war  :  "  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  de- 
sire that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."^*" 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  chaijgc 
their  goveruTnent.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war. 
Finally,  it  was  to  bo  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any 
other  man  who  wished  to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such 
extensive,  searching,  and  protracted  calamities  \  Such 
cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such  delibeiate  opinions,  if 
they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immortalize  even  the 

*"  As  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  Mem.  of  For,  vol.  iii,  p.  .^4.  Sec 
also  Schlos$er  t  Eigkteentk  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  U3,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol.  vi. 
p.  291  ;  iS  uiAelWt  HeeolUetions,  vol.  i.  p.  300;  I'arr's  WorJkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

**  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  aliout  the  true  state  of 
thi<^  dreadful  contest.  It  ?.f  f  rtli;!iiU»  war.**  MaNark$  ih$  PUi^  <^  tke 
AUiet,  iu  Burke  »  H'ori-a,  vol.  i.  p.  GOO. 

See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  liurke^s  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  604. 
And  the  priiicif^  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  iu  a  letter  written  iu  1793, 
in  Burh's  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  183.  And  iu  1704,  he  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  war  must  uo  longer  be  couQued  to  the  vain  attempt 
of  nkiring  a  tmrrier  to  the  lawless  and  savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be 
directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  am  pursue  ;  namely,  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth."  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  487. 

^  Letters  on  a  Beffieide  Peaee,  in  Burh's  Worh,  Tol  il  p.  S91.    In  this  \ 
horrible  sentence,  pcrhapf  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  Euiglisb  » 
politician,  the  itaUcs  are  not  mjr  own ;  thujr  are  iu  the  text. 
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most  obscure  statesnian,  because  tliey  would  load  his  name 
with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  fiml.  even 
among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanijuinarv  |)oliticians, 
sentiments  like  these?  Yet  they  proceed  IVoiii  one  who, 
\/  a  very  few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  })olitical 
philosopher  England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only 
given  to  mourn  over  so  noble  a  wi-eck.  More  than  this 
no  one  should  do.  We  may  contemplate  with  reverence 
the  mighty  ruin ;  but  the  mysteries  of  its  decay  let  no 
man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to  minister  to  a 
diseased  mind,  pluck  the  son  ows  whicli  are  rooted  in  the 
memory,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  written  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even 
though  we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the 
English  court.  And  truly,  the  history  of  tlic  treatment 
experienced  by  the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  prince  under  whom  he  lived. 
While  Burke  was  consimiing  his  life  in  great  public  ser- 
vices, labouring  to  reform  our  finances,  improve  our  laws, 
and  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while  he  was  occu- 
pied with  these  thin^^s,  the  king  regarded  him  with  cold- 
ness and  aversion.^^  But  when  the  great  statesman 
degenerated  into  an  angry  brawler  ;  when,  irritated  l)y 
disease,  he  made  it  the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to 
kindle  a  deadly  war  between  the  two  first  countiies  of 
Eiiroj^e,  and  declared  that  to  this  barbarous  object  he 
wouM  sacrifice  all  other  ([uestions  of  policy,  however  im- 
portant they  migliL  be;^^^ — then  it  was  that  a  percej>tion 
of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 

"I know,"  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which 
mark  the  zenith  of  his  intelleet,:— I  know  tlie  map  of  England  as  well  as 
the  noble  lord,  or  as  any  other  penton  ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is 
not  the  road  to  preferment."  Pad.  Hist,  vol.  xvii  p.  12C9. 

*^  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on 
"  Jacobinism,"  in  his  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10,  whicli  should  be  compared  with  a 
letter  he  wrote  in  1 792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry.  Correspond, 
vol  iii.  pp.  519,  520 :  **  But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the 
whole,  the  political  principle  must  be  settled  as  the  preliminary^  namely^  *a 
total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at  borne  and  abroad.*  ** 
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king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  heeh  bold  enough  to  cir- 
culate in  the  palace  e7en  a  whisper  of  Jbis  merits.  Now, 
however,  in  the  successiye,  and  erentualij  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  his  powers,  he  had  &Jlen  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  royal  inteUect ;  and  now  he  was  first  warmed  by  the 
beams  of  the  royal  &Tour.  Now  he  was  a  man  after  the 
king's  own  heart^'  Less  than  two  years  before  his  death, 
there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  IIL,  two  considerable  pensions  ™  and  the  king 
even  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the 
House  of  Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great 
a  counsellor.'^^ 

This  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has 
been  longer  than  I  had  anticipated;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  considered  unimportant;  for,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of 
George  III.  towards  great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the 
opinions  were  which  in  his  reign  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this  work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect 
of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests  of  the  country,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole;  but  for  the  object  of  the  present 
'  Introduction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances, 
the  character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American 
war  was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  en- 

"*  The  flftriiest  evidenee  I  baTft  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  III.  be- 
ginning to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August  1701  :  see,  in  Burkf^n  Corre- 

SonJencet  toI.  iii.  p.  278,  an  Qxciuisitely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at 
e  levee.  Baike  must  fauave  heeo  lUlen,  indeed,  before  he  oonld  write  tueh 
a  letter. 

**•  *'Saiil  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Prmr'» 
Life  of  Burke,  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimatea  these  pensions  at  3700^.  a-vear ; 
bat  if  we  maj  rely  on  Mr.  KiohoUt,  the  sum  wee  even  greater:  ''  Mr.  Burke 
was  rewarded  with  two  pensions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,00(V."  Xirliclf/i'x 
ReedLections^  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Burke  was  sixty-five  ;  aitd  a  pension  of  3700^. 
a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,0(K)/.,  as  the  tables  were  then  eriwnhted.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See 
A^icholsK  Lit.  Anee.  of  the  Eighteenth  ('r)Uury,  vol,  iii.  p.  81. 

Prior'*  Life  of  Burke,  p.  460  j  xVichoU's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  p.  81  j 
Bit$i^§  Life  of  ^urke,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
VOL.  I,  F  F 
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tirely  absorbed  the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  by  taxing  the  colonies  ;  which,  as  the 
Americans  were  totally  niirepresented  in  parliament,  was 
simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without  even 
the  form  of  asking  tlicir  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who 
was  then  at  the  head  of  aftairs;  and  the  suggestion,  being 
gentrally  deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
seems,  indeed,  hardlv  to  have  excited  attention. But 
what  was  deemed  by  the  govermnent  of  George  II.  to  be 
a  dangerous  stretch  of  arlntrary  power,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  government  of  George  III.  For  the  new 
king,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his  own  autliority, 
and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely  ignorant 
of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  wa.s  revived,  it  met  with  his 
cordial  acquiescence  ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed 
their  intention  of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he 
wa,s  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion  tbat  it  was 
neccssarv  to  curb  their  uiirulv  will.  Nor  need  we  be 
surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  su<'h  angry  feelings 
broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  de- 
spotic principles  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revo- 
lution, were  now  revived  at  the  I'higlish  court ;  and  look- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  .spirit  of  the 
colonist.s, — it  was  inipossil)le  to  avoid  a  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  ;  and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what 
form  tlie  contest  would  take,  and  towards  which  side  vic- 
tory was  most  likely  to  incline.'^ 

On  the  part  of  the  English  government,  no  time  was 

^  "  It  l)ccn  proposed  to  Sir  Roln-rt  Walpolo  to  raise  the  revenue  by 
imposing  Uixes  on  America ;  but  that  miuister,  who  could  foresee  bej^oud 
the  benefit  of  the  actual  moment,  declared  it  mast  be  a  bolder  man  than 
himself  who  should  venture  on  such  an  expedient."  WaljioU'.^  dfnrqe  ///, 
▼ol.  ii,  p.  70.  Compare  Phillimore'g  Mem.  ofLvUleton,  vol.  ii.  p.  6G2;  Ban- 
croft* American  Hevdnlioiiy  voL  i.  p.  96$  Bdsham'a  Jlut.  of  Ureat  Britain, 
yoh    jp.  102. 

*»  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  tinavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  we  are  not  bouud  to  believe  the  assertion  of  Hor&ce  Walpole, 
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lost.  Five  years  after  the  accession  of  Georije  III.,  a  bill 
was  brou<j^lit  into  jKirlianient  to  tax  the  Americans and 
80  complete  had  ix'cn  the  chanj^e  in  politiciil  afi'airs,  that 
not  the  least  (liflicidty  was  foimd  in  passing  a  measnre 
which,  in  the  reign- of  (Jeort^e  II.,  no  minister  had  dan'<l 
to  propose.  Formerly,  snch  a  pn)pos.'il.  if  made,  wonld 
certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  tlif  most  powerfnl  j^ar- 
ties  in  the  state  were  nnited  in  its  favour.  The  king,  on 
every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  whieh,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was, 
therefore,  sure  of  their  support^  and  they  zealously  aided 
him  in  every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies."'' "  The 
ari.stocracy,  a  few  leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on 
the  same  side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  America  as 
a  means  of  lessening  their  own  contributions."*^^  As  to 
George  III.,  his  feeliugs  on  tlie  subject  were  notorious 

who  says  (Mem.  of  Oeorqe  IT,  vol.  i.  p.  397)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the 
American  rebellioi).  Walpolc,  though  a  keen  observer  of  the  stirfaoo  of 
■ocietv.  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  this  kiud ;  unless,  as  is  hardly 
probable^  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  exprened  by  his  fitther.  Sir 
Kobf  rt  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing  loTO 
of  liberty  in  the  colonies;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
love  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
George  III. 

•**  The  j^oncral  proposition  was  introduced  in  17^4;  the  bill  itself  early 
in  17Gd.  bee  MahoiVA  Jlist.  of  HtMlandp  vol.  v.  pp.  S') ;  and  (JrmviUe 
Papen,  vol.  ii.jpp.  373,  374.  On  the  ccnnplete  diange  of  policy  which  this 
iiuucated.  Me  BrwgkaaCM  PolU.  PltUot.  part  iit.  p.  328. 

The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cler^  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to 
Fox:  '*The  Tones  do  nfiiveraally  think  their  power  and  consequence  in- 
volved in  the  success  of  this  American  business.  Tiie  clerpy  art-  astonish- 
iogfy  warm  in  it :  and  what  the  Tories  are  when  embodied  and  united  with 
tiieir  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  anioukted  bj  their  clergy,  no  man  knows 
better  than  yourself  "  liurh/n  Workty  voL  ii  p.  380.  Oompare  Biskop  IfeW' 
ton'a  Lif>'  of  n;m.<,'lf,  pp. 

"*  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax, 
il  the  expense  of  America.*'  Banmft^»  Hui.  of  the  Ameriean  BewdtUian, 
vol.  ii.  p.  AM.  The  merchants,  on  the  other  liand,  were  opposed  to  these 
violent  proceedings.  8ee,  on  this  contrast  between  the  lauded  and  commer- 
dal  inleresta, » letter  from  Lord  Sheihume.  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord 
Ckmden,  in  1775.  in  Chat  am  Commoml.  vol.  iv.  pp.  341,  401.  See  also  the 
speeches  of  Treoothlok  and  Vjner,  m  Pari.  Hid,  voL  xvi.  p.  d07,  voL  xviii. 
p.  13(>1. 

^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king 

himself  suggested  tlie  taxation  of  America,  to  whicli  Orenvillc  at  first  ob- 
jected.   Compare  WrujcalVM  Mrm.  of  Au  own  2'ime,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with 
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and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  recovered  from 
the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  GeOrf^e  II., 
there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince  whose 
first  oV)ject  wa.s  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on 
himself,  and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into 
office  such  weak  and  flexible  men  an  would  yield  uuliesi- 
tatinfi;  submission  to  his  wishes.''* 

Every  thin<i;  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those 
events  which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combina- 
tion. Without  stoppin^r  to  relate  details  which  are  known 
to  every  reader,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this 
new  state  of  thing.s,  the  wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the 
preceding  reign  was  set  at  naught,  and  the  national  coun- 
cils guided  by  rash  and  ignorant  men,  who  soon  brought 
the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country,  and  within  a  few 
years  actually  dismcnd)ered  the  empire.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people  with- 
out their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a 

NickdOi^t  fyooUeetiofUt  toI.  L  pp.  905,  386.  This  maj  have  been  merdy 

a  rumour;  but  it  is  quite  consistont  with  every  thing  we  know  of  tlie  cha- 
racter of  George  111.,  and  there  can,  at  all  eveats,  be  do  doubt  aa  to  hia 
feelinsB  respecting  the  general  queetion.  It  is  certain  that  he  over-per- 
suadea  Lord  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  ana  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  )>eoome 
hopeless.  See  Bancroft's  American  RerolxUion^  vol.  iii.  pp.  307,  308 ;  Rum^Tm 
Mem.  of  Fax,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  254 ;  and  the  Bedford  Corregpond.  vol.  iii.  p.  IL 
See  also,  in  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  (trenviUr  Pnpera, 
▼ol.  iii  p.  373 ;  a  curious  naiisage,  with  which  Lord  ^I&liou,  the  last  edition 
of  whose  history  was  publisned  in  the  same  year  (1863),  appears  to  haveheen 
iiTme(|naiiited.  Mnhnn'x  Ilift.  of  Etiffh'nd,  vol.  v.  p.  130.  In  America,  the 
seotimeuts  of  the  lung  were  well  known.  In  1775,  Jefferson  writes  from 
PhUadel]^:  "  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  trae,  thai  he  is  the 
bitterest  enemy  we  have  "  Jfffer»ont  Corre*pond.  vol.  i.  p.  163.  And  in  1782 
Franklin  writes  to  Liviugstou,  The  king  bates  us  most  coffdialiy."  Lif$  ^ 
FranHin,  voL  ii.  p.  186. 

*"  "  A  court,'*  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — a  court  that  required  mi* 

iiistcrs  to  be,  not  public  servants  of  the  State,  but  the  private  donio^tics 
of  the  sovereign."  AliemarU't  Mem.  of  Rotkingham,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare 
Bancroft's  Anurieem  Revolutim,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  In  the  same  war,  BuHce, 
in  1767,  writes:  *'His  majesty  never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a 
ministry  weak  and  dependent;  and,  what  is  l)ctter,  willing  to  continue  !so." 
Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  Ten  years  Uter,  Lord  Chatham  openly 
taunted  the  king  with  this  disgcMsliil  pecnliaritj:  **  Thus  to  pliable  men, 
not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  pjloriou'?  empire  in- 
trusted." G/tatham's  iipudi  m  1777,  in  Adol}>hiis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4i^9,  500. 
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war  ill- conducted,  unsuccessful,  and,  what  is  £ur  worse, 
accompanied  by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  na- 
tion,^ To  this  may  be  added,  that  an  immense  trade 
was  nearly  annihilated ;  every  branch  of  commerce  was 
thrown  into  confusion  we  were  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  we  incurred  an  expense  of  140,000,000/.;^'^ 
and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuable  colonies  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  bar- 
barous war,  recoiled  upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  America,  principles 
were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
subverted  the  liberties  of  England.  Not  only  in  the  court, 
but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  from  the  episcopal  bench, 

***  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted 
hj  the  Eiu^liah,  aee  2W«r'«  Ltfe  of  Jtffermm^  vol.  i.  pp.  138,  139,  IGO; 
JtfermfCt  item,  and  OMvtmmd.  ▼ol.  i.  pp.  352,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  337 ; 
Jumon's  Correttpond.  of  Wilkes,  vol.  v.  pp.  229-232,  edit.  I80o  ;  Adolphu^'g 
ffist.  of  George  III.  vol.  ii  pp.  362,  391.  These  horrible  cruelties  were  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  producing  the  least  effect 
on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  P(ir{.  Hi*t.  vol.  xix.  pp.  371,  403,  1:^3, 
424,  432,  438,  440,  477,  4h7,  48h,  489,  'AM,  578,  5711,  ()95,  972,  1393,  i;]'J  I, 
vol.  XX.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  wiiich  government  laid  .y 
before  parliament,  one  of  the  itema  was  for  "  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  V 
Pad.  Ifitt.  voL  jtuc.  pp.  071, 978.  See  farther  Mtm,  de  Laft^Stt,  voL  L 
pp.  23,  26, 99. 

***  In  Sbmeheeter,  "in  ooBteqnenee  of  the  AmeriMn  troubles,  nine  in 

,  ten  of  the  artiziins  in  tliiit  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment." 
This  was  stated  in  1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mithon'a  HiU. 
of  Englandy  vol.  v.  p.  135.  As  the  Itniggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil 
was  more  marked,  and  ample  efideBOe  of  the  enormoiM  n^my  inflicted  on 
England  will  be  found  by  comparing  Fmntdiiv's  Correapmdence,  vol.  i.  p. 
3.52  ;  Adoijfliuss  HUt.  of  George  111.  vol.  ii.  p.  261  ;  Burke's  Workt^  voL  i. 
p.  Ill  ;  P«d.  IlUt.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  734,  951,  !)r>3,  964,  vol.  xix.  pp.  900, 341, 
710,  71 1,  1072  ;  Walpde'a  Mnn.  of  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

Even  Mr.  Adolphue,  in  his  Torr  history,  says,  that  in  1782  "  the 
eMHe  of  Greet  Britain  teemed  degraded  to  the  toweet  etate ;  ill  faooeae  end 
the  pneviilcut  opinion  of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  amous 
the  selfish  powers  of  the  continent  almost  disreputable."  Hint,  of  George  111. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.  For  proof  of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries 
respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mem.  de  iiiguTy  vol.  iii.  pp. 
184,  185;  (Kiivret  de  Ttirgot,  vol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  S<jvhivir,  yfPm.  de  Louix  A'f /, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  363,  364;  AW<,  TtdAeau  de^  Revoluiu/nSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  190-194; 
Mm,  of  MaUet  du  Pan^  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

Sir  John  Sindair,  in  hie  HitL  ^  tht  iSMmw,  voL  U.  p.  114^  sajt 
139,17  l,b76^. 
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and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party,  there  were  pro- 
mulgated doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, — doctrines 
unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incompatible 
with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is 
cnieflj  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in 
the  theological  literature,  j^articularly  the  sermons,  of  that 
time,  none  of  which  ai  e  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to 
anticipate  matters  belonging  to  another  part  of  this  work, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as 
to  make  the  al)lest  defenders  of  popular  liberty  believe 
that  every  t]iin<]i:  was  at  stake ;  and  tliat  if  the  Americans 
were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the 
motlier-country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by 
that  time  would  have  been  established  in  the  colonies.^^ 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a 
question  of  considerable  difficulty  ;  but  after  a  careful 
study  of  that  time,  and  a  study  too  from  sources  not 
much  used  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  period  will  be  the  most  will- 
ing to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may  have  been  over- 
rated, it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now  inclined 
to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  aflairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great 
alarm.  It  is  certain  that,  during  many  years,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown  continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a 
height  of  which  no  example  had  been  seen  in  England  for 
several  generations.  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 

*^  Dr.  Jebb,  m  liUe  olwerver,  thonght  that  the  American  war  "  must 

be  decisive  of  tlie  liberties  of  both  countries."  l>Ui>nfA  Life  of  Jrhh^  ]i.  f»2. 
So,  too.  Lord  Chatham  wrote  iu  1 777,  "  poor  Euglaiid  will  have  fallen  upon 
hec  own  sword.**  The  OrmvUU  Papert,  vol.  iv.  p.  S73.  In  the  same  year, 
Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made  to  rule  the  colonics  by  military  force,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances 
(though  its  certain  effect),  is  the  sniallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  be- 
oome  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruction  of  our  freedom 
here."  Burkes  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189,  210 ;  Pod. 
UiU.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104,  1U7,  Goi,  0o2,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11,  1056,  vol.  xx.  p.  IIU, 
vol.  zzi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  no- 
torious {IhuwlVg  Mtin.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  143)  J  for  wbleh  some  writers  have 
actualijr  accused  him  of  waut  of  patriotism  1 
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land  exerted  all  her  influence  in  &TOQr  of  those  despotic  )  / 


principles  which  the  king  wished  to  enforce.  It  is  also  ^ 
certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new  peers,  all 
holding  the  same  yiews,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undeigoing  a  slow  but  decisiye  change;  and 
that,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judi- 
cial appointments  and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments 
were  conferred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning  to- 
wards the  royal  prerogative.  These  are  facts  which  can- 
not be  denied;  and,  putting  them  together,  there  remains, 
I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colonists  had  y 
been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time  in 
considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by 
the  Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal 
armies,  defeated  them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  mother-country,  began  that 
wonderful  career,  which  in  less  than  eighty  years  has 
raised  them  to  an  unexampled  prosperity,  and  which  to 
us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  showing  what  may  ^ 
be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free  people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the 
interests  of  mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independ- 
ence, another  nation  rose  up  and  turned  against  its  ralen.  * 
The  history  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  at  present  we 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  produced  upon  the 
policy  of  the  English  goverametit.  In  France,  as  is  well 
known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid ;  the  old  in- 
stitutions, which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  use,  were  quickly  destroyed ;  and  the  people,  frenzied 
by  centuries  of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting 
cruelties,  saddening  the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes 
that  disgraced  the  noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

AU  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a 
part  of  the  natural  course  of  affairs;  it  was  the  old  story 
tff  tyranny  exciting  revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to 
every  consequence  except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their 
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ovn[i  passions.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  France  had 
been  left  to  herself,  the  Revcdution,  like  all  other  revolu- 
tions, would  soon  have  subsided,  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  things. 
What  the  form  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be 
an  oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it 
was  for  France  to  decide  ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the 
business  of  any  other  nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less 
was  it  likely  that,  on  so  delicate  a  point,  France  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  a  country  which  had  always 
been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had  been  her 
bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were 
lost  upon  George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant.  The  fact  that  a  great  people  had 
risen  against  their  oppressors,  disquieted  the  consdiences 
of  men  in  high  places.  The  same  evil  passions,  and  in- 
deed the  same  evil  language,  which  a  few  years  before 
were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now  turned 
against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  follow.*^*  In  defiance  of  every  maxim 
of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
France  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away 
with  the  monarchy,  and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place. 
This  was  the  first  decisive  step  towards  an  open  rupture, 
and  it  was  taken,  not  because  France  had  injured  England, 
but  because  France  had  changed  her  government.^''*  A 
few  months  later,  the  French,  copying  the  example  of  the 

*•  In  179t,  and  therefora  before  the  war  broke  oni,  Lotd  LaaadoiniA, 

one  of  t  he  extremely  few  peers  who  escnped  from  the  prevailing  corruption, 
said,  "  The  present  iustauce  recalled  tu  his  lueorory  the  proceedings  of  this 
country  previoQB  to  the  American  war.  The  nme  abonve  and  degrading 
terms  were  applied  to  the  Auiericaiis  that  were  now  used  to  the  National 
Gonveutiou, — ihe  same  cotuetptencet  mi^H  JciUne,*'  I^arl.  Hist,  vol  xxx. 
p.  15d. 

•»  Compare  BeUliam't  Mist,  of  Grmt  Britain,  vd.  vHi.  -p.  490,  with 
Tomline't  Life  of  Pitt,  yol  ii.  p.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  Eng- 
lish minister  in  PuHr,  is  printed  in  Fad,  Mist.  vol.  XXX.  pp.  143, 144.  Its 
date  is  17th  August  17a2. 
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En^^lish  ill  the  preceding  century,^^'^  broiiLrht  tlicir  king  to 
a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  (iff  l)is 
liead  in  tlic  midst  of  his  own  capital.    It  must  be  allowed  \ 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  . 
■was  grossly  impolitic.     But  it  is  palpably  evident  that 
they  who  consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible 
only  to  God  and  their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it 
from  abroad,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would 
rouse  the  spirit  of  France,  would  unite  all  parties  into  one, 
and  would  induce  the  nation  to  adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  I 
of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  repented,  but  which  it 
could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the  shame  of  haT-  [ 
ing  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king 
was  known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explana- 
tion, and  without  a.sking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  tlie  future, 
treated  the  death  of  Louis  as  an  oti'ence  against  itself,  and 
imperiously  ordered  the  French  resident  to  quit  the  coun- 
try i^"''  thus  wantonly  originating  a  war  which  lasted 
twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of  milUons,  plunged  all  Europe 
into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  postponing  for  a  whole 
generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen-* 
tury,  the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the 
most  unjust,  an<l  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has 
ever  waged  against  any  country^  will  be  hereafter  con- 

"**  Jvat  before  ISm  Rerolntion,  Robert  de  Siint-'^niioeiit  portiiiently  re- 

•marked,  by  wav  of  caution,  that  the  English  "have  dethroned  sevt-n  of 
their  kings,  and  beheaded  the  eiffhth."  Afem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p. 
146;  and  we  are  told  in  Alison's  Eur ont-  (vol.  ii.  pp.  1»9,  296,  316),  th«tm 
1792  Louis  "  anticipted  the  fate  of  Charles  1."  Ooapve  WUUaKurt  Ld^ 
ten  from  France,  '2d  edit.  ITOC,  vol.  iv.  p.  2. 

Belsham  (J/uU.  of  (Jrtat  iirUuin,  vol.  viii.  p.  525)  supposes,  and  proba- 
blj  with  reason,  that  the  EngjUih  goveniment  was  bent  upon  war  even  before 
the  death  of  Louis  ;  but  it  appears  {Tomliiie'^  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  691>)  that  it 
was  not  until  the  24th  of  January  1793  that  Chauvelin  was  actually  ordered 
to  leave  Engknd,  and  that  tills  was  in  oonsequenee  of  *<tiie  Britidi  ministen 
haidng  received  information  of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France."  Com- 
pare Belsham,  vol.  viii.  p.  630.  The  common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  cor- 
rect, that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities  was  the  exeoation  of  Lonit.  flee 
Alison's  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  522,  vol  v.  p.  i40,ToLvtp.  OSOj  a]ld.^<iniiaf«l,  ill 
Jmsmat  0/ JStatidieal  Hodet^,  vol.  xviit  p.  10& 
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sidered  :^  at  present  I  confine  rayselftoasliort  summary 
of  its  leading  effects  on  English  society. 

What  distinguishes  this  sauguinary  contest  from  all 
preceding  ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is, 
that  it  was  eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — ^a  war  which  we 
carried  on,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but 
with  the  object  of  repressing  that  desire  for  reforms  of 
every  kind,  which  had  now  become  the  marked  character- 
istic of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.^  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  hostilities  began,  the  English  government  had  a 
twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  had  to  destroy  a  republic 
abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home.  The 
first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every 
&mily  into  mourning,  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  veige 
of  national  bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to 
execute  by  enacting  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Srce  discussion  of  political  questions,  and  stifle 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  every  year  becoming  more 
active.  These  laws  were  so  comprehensive,  and  so  well 
calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the  energy  of  the 
nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  enforced, 
they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed, 
during  several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have 
averted  it,  but  the  bold  spirit  with  which  our  English 
juries,  by  their  hostile  verdicts,  resisted  the  proceedings  of 

Lord  Brottffhun  {JXifeleke»  ef  SMeameHf  vol  i.  p.  79)  rightly  nys  of* 

this  war,  that  **the  youn;jest  Tiian  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  flagrant  political  criiue/*  So  eager,  however,  was  George  111.  in  its 
fltvonr,  that  when  Wilherfbrcc  ireparated  himself  from  Pitt  on  nccoant  of  the 
war,  and  moved  an  amendment  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
king  showed  his  spite  by  refusinjj  to  take  any  notice  of  Wilberforc©  ttie 
next  time  he  appeared  at  court.  Life  of  Wilberforce^  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  72. 

In  1793  and  subsequently,  ii  was  stated  both  by  the  oppodtion,  and 
also  by  the  supporters  of  governnic  iit,  th:it  the  war  with  France  was  directed 
against  doctrines  and  opinions,  and  that  one  ot  iti>  main  objects  was  to  dis- 
oounge  the  progress  of  dcmooratio  ioBtitutions.  Seei,  among  many  other 
instances.  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxx.  pp.  413,  417,  1077,  1109,  12()0,  1-2H3,  vol. 
xzzi.  pp.  466,  592,  649,  680,  1036, 1047,  vol  xxxiii.  pp.  603,  604 :  Sic/toiU  t 
JKwBftMliMW,  ToL  iL  pp.  106, 167. 


• 
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govei  uincMt,  ;nul  refused  to  sanction  laws  wliich  the  crown 
had  jirojxKscil,  and  to  which  a  timid  and  bcrvile  legishiture 
had  willini»"lv  consented.^ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  tlie  maj^nitude  of  the  crisis 
by  considcriniz;  the  ste{)s  whicli  were  actually  taken  against 
the  two  most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the 
freedom  of  the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  cissembling  iu 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  public  discussion.  Tliese  are, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  two  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities which  distinguish  us  from  every  other  European 
people.  As  long  as  they  are  preserved  intact,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frec^uently  employed,  there  will 
always  be  ample  protection  against  those  encroachments 
on  the  pai  t  of  government  which  cannot  be  too  jealously 
watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other 
advantages  of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political 
discussion,  they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  broujrht 
to  bear  upon  the  j)olitical  Inisiness  of  the  country.  They 
also  increase  the  total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing 
large  classes  of  men  to  exercise  faculties  which  would 
otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which  by  these  means  are 
quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available  for  other 
pui  poses  of  social  interest. 

lUit  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  inlluence  of  the  people  should 
be  lessened  ;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they 
should  strengthen  their  abilities  by  exercising  theui«  To 

*•  Lord  Campbell  {Lie(4  of  tlif  CkancellorSy  vol.  vi.  p.  4-lS>)  says,  that  if 
the  lawa  ptusned  iu  171)4  had  \>w\\  enforced,  "the  only  chanoe  of  escaping 
servitude  would  have  been  civil  war."  rumpare  Bnnifffntiu' x  Sf/tff)t»if)i ,  vol.  i. 
p.  237,  val.ii.  p|^.  63, 64,  uu  uur  "ebcapti  Iruui  prusciiptiou  aud  fruui  arbitrary 
power .  .  .  dunng  the  almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1793  to  1801."  Both 
these  writers  pay  great  and  deservi.-d  honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskino 
with  juries.  ludued  the  spirit  of  our  jurors  was  80  dtstermined,  that  iu  1794, 
at  TwAs»*B  trial,  they  only  consulted  eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  ver- 
dict of  atM^uittal.  Stephcini'it  Mfin.  of  Iiornt  Tooh^  vol.  ii.  p.  147;  see  also, 
on  this  crisis,  Life  of  Cartirriiitt,  vol.  i.  p.  ^10.  Tlu-  people  sympathized 
throughout  with  the  victims;  and  while  the  trial  of  Ihirdy  was  pending,  the 
attorn^- general,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  wheu  he  left  the  court,  aud  on 
one  occasion  his  life  in  daiit^er.  Ttcijtg's  Life  of  El<ion^  VoL  i*  pp.  186} 
186.  Compare  Uolcroj't't  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  pp.  i^H>,  181. 
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relate  the  details  of  that  bitter  war.  wliich,  hate  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  En<j!;lisli  goverinncnt  carried  on 
ai»;ainst  every  kind  of  i'vuv  disLMis.sion,  woukl  lead  me  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction  ;  and  I  can  only 
hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  j^rosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of 
men  like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy, 
Holt,  Hodson,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Kid<l,  Lambert,  Margarot, 
Martin,  Muir,  Palmei",  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  Thelwall, 
Tooke,  Wakefield,  Wardell,  Winterbothani  :  all  of  whom 
were  indicted,  and  many  of  whom  were  fnicd,  imprisoned, 
or  transported,  because  they  expressed  their  sentiments 
with  freedom,  and  because  they  used  language  such  as 
in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity,  by 
s])eakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the 
public  press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refused  to  convict 
men  who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  wa^j  «ieter- 
mined  t(»  recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  ITli."), 
a  law  was  passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on 
political  or  religious  matters.  For  by  it  every  public  meet- 
ing was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were  inserted  in  a 
newspaper  five  days  beforehand  such  notice  to  contain 
a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the  time 
and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to  bring  the 
wliole  arrangement  completely  under  the  su|X'rvision  of 
government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the 
original  mamiscript  sliould  be  preserved,  for  the  informa-  . 
tion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy 
of  it :  a  significant  threat^  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily 

«•»  ♦«  Five  days  at  leaat"  Stat.  36  Geor^  III.  c.  8,  §  1.  This  npplicd  to 
meetings  "holden  for  the  purpose  or  ou  the  pretext  of  considtring  of  or 
preparing  any  petition,  complaint,  remomtranoe,  or  declaration,  or  other 
address  to  the  Icing,  or  to  both  houses,  or  either  house,  of  parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or 
on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  grievance  in  charch  or  itate.  \  The 
only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of  meetiDgl  called  bj  Ilia||i8tnitcty 
ofiioialB,  and  tliu  uuiyority  of  the  grand  jury. 
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understood.^  It  was  ako  enacted  that,  even  after  these 
precautions  had  been  taken,  any  siugle  justice  might  com- 
pel the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  language 
held  bj  the  speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign 
or  the  gOTmment  into  contempt ;  wliile,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  auihorissed  to  arrest  those  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  offenders.^  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate*  and  centred  too  without  the  slightest 
provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  public  discussions  on  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  removable  by  the  crown  at  its 
own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  tnat  if  the  meeting 
should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards  of  twelve  persons,  and 
should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being  ordered 
to  separate, — in  such  esse,  the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be  >  v 
inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbitrary  / 
command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magititrate.^ 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open 
field,  or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for 
debating,  unless  a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been 
obtained  from  the  magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted, 
that  all  circulating- libraries,  and  all  reading-rooms,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  provision ;  no  person,  without  leave 
firom  tiie  constituted  authorities,  being  permitted  to  lend 
on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even  y^' 
books  of  any  kind.^  Before  shops  of  this  sort  could  be 
opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  firom  two  justices 
of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at  least 

The  itisertor  of  the  notice  in  the  newipaper  "shall  cause  such  notice 
and  authority  to  be  carefully  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof 
Of  required)  to  be  delivered  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  oounty,  citj. 
town,  or  place  where  such  pcr?on  shall  reside,  «>r  wliere  such  newspaper  dluui 
be  priuteHd,  aud  who  shall  rei^uire  the  same."  3()  CrW.  111.  c.  8,  §1. 

C.  8,  ^  6  and  7.  refemDg  to  ''meetings  on  notioe;^  mm  to  jpenone 
holdi ng  language  which  iImU  even  '*  tend  to  indto."  Theee  two  ■eonoDi  we 
Teiy  remarkable. 

»•  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,"  says  the  act,  **  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 
■ad  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudged  felou.s,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  r 
in  case  of  felony  without  heneiit  of  clergy."  36  UeorgellL  a  8»  $6* 
Stat.  3U  Ueorye  111.  c.  79,  §  15. 
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once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate 
period.**  If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of 
the  magistrates,  or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on 
any  subject  whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for 
such  grievous  crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/.  a^laj;  and 
every  person  who  aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the 
discussion,  or  by  supplying  a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to  . 
be  fined  20/.  The  proprietor  of  so  pernicious  an  establish- 
ment was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  but 
was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment  as  the 
keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.^ 

To  modem  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the 
owner  of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  ex- 
travagant fines,  but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper 
^  of  a  disorderly  house  ;  and  that  all  this  should  happen  to 
him,  simply  because  he  opened  his  shop  without  asking 
permission  from  the  local  magistrates.  Strange,  however, 
as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consistent,  since  it 
formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
laws,  now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers, 
were  so  stringent,  and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unre- 
lenting, that  there  was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  ev^ 
public  writer  who  expressed  independent  sentiments.'^ 

• 

***  Tlio  license  "pliall  he  in  force  for  thv  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer, 
or  for  any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it 
shall  be  uwftil  for  the  j  ustioes  of  the  pesoe**  Are. "  to  revoke  and  declare  void, 

and  no  longer  in  force,  by  any  ordt  r  of  such  justices ;  and  theretipon 

such  license  siuill  cease  and  determine,  aud  be  theuceforth  utterly  void  and 
of  no  effect."  30  George  III.  c.  79,  §  18. 

8uch  things  are  SO  inoredible,  that  I  must  again  qaoie  the  words  of 
the  Act :  "  Every  honpe,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  tiscd  as  a 
place  of  nieetijig  for  the  ptirpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or 
Other  publications,  and  to  wliich  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment 
of  money"  (if  not  legnlarly  licensed  by  the  authorities), .  .  . .  "  shall  hi'  deemed 
a  disorderly  house aud  the  person  opening  it  shall  "  be  otherwise  punished 
as  the  law  directs  in  ease  of  disordeny  houses.**  39  Georgt  Iff.  c  79,  §  15. 
The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  fomid  in  (ieorge  III.  c.  H,  j'^;  12,  13,  14,  15, 
16.  J^o  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  hunum  miud  more  clearly  seen  } 
than  in  the  histoiy  of  legislation .  * 

•**  See  the  particulars  in  IhtnCs  IJui.  of  Xeicttpaptrs,  vol-  i.  pp  281-4.  Mr. 
Hunt  says,  p.  284  :  "  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards 
the  press,  other  stiitutcs  were  made  to  liear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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Those  measures,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which 
will  hereafter  he  noticed,  excited  such  alarm,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers,  the  state  of  public 
i^airs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irretrievable.  The 
extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  to  the  &ture,  is 
very  obUrvable.  and  forms  a  BtriUng  feature  in  their  pri- 
Tate  correspondence.^'  And  although  comparatively  few 
men  ventured  to  express  such  sentiments  in  public,  Fox, 
whose  fearless  temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly 
stated  what  would  have  checked  the  government^  if  any 
thing  could  have  done  so.  For  this  eminent  statesman,  who 
had  been  minister  more  than  once,  and  was  afterwards 

pressing  the  free  expression  of  popular  opinion."  lu  1793,  Dr.  Currie  writes : 
"  The  prosecutions  that  are  commenced  by  goverhment  all  ovt-r  Eiighuid 
ag^iiiist  priiitt'i-fj,  puhlisluTfi,  «Vc.  would  astonish  you  ;  and  most  of  these  are 
\  for  offences  committed-  luauy  months  ago.  The  printer  ol  the  MancJuMer 
hertdH  has  hadTseveD  different  indiotments  preferred  i^inet  him  for  para- 
graphs in  his  paper;  and  six  diferfni  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing  of 
six  different  copies  of  Paiue, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  mau  i^. 
ifM  opulent,  supposed  worth  2(),chk)/.  ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  r 
him,  as  they  were  intended  to  do."  Curriet  Life,  vol,  i.  pp.  185,  180.  See 
alfW)  a  letter  from  Roscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Roscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  124; 
and  Mem,  of  Jfulcroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152:  **  Printere  and  booksellers  all 
over  the  kingdom  were  hunted  out  for  prosecution."  See  further,  Life  of 
C<irtirn'f/hi,  vol.  i.  pp.  1!)!),  2<X);  A<Uphu»'tHut,of  Qtorge IJL  vol.  v.pp.'526, 
626  ;  Mem.  of  WaX-^tifhf ,  vol.  ii.  p.  (19, 

*'  In  1793,  Dr.  Ciirrie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  govern- 
ment to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  pvess,  adds  :  "  For  my  part,  I  foresee 
trouhlei^,  and  conceive  the  nation  was  never  in  siu-ii  a  dao^erotis  crisis."  Cur- 
rie »  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In  1795,  Fox  writes  {iltmseWi  Mem  .  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  184,  186) ;  There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  choice  at  pr'esent^but  be- 
tween an  absolute  surrender  of  the  libertieR  of  the  people  and  a  vigorous 
exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a  time  like  the 
present.  My  y\ew  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy  ;  and  I  am  oonvinoed 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  become  completely  absolute, 
or  that  confusioTi  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
despotism  itself."  In  the  s;uiie  year,  Dr.  R;iine  writes  {Pnrra  Tforjfo,  vol.  vii. 
p.  633):  "The  mischievous  conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this 
country  an  uneasy  dwelling  for  the  inodenite  and  peaceful  man  ;  their  pre- 
sent proceedings  render  our  situation  alarming,  and  our  prospects  dreadful." 
See  also  p.  630.  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Lbndaff  writes  {Life  of  Wataon^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  3n,  37) :  "  Tfie  malady  which  attacks  the  constitution  (influence 
of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy :  violent  appiicatiuus  might  be  used ;  their 
sncoesB  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never  widi  to  see  them  tried." 
Compare  vol.  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Prieetley  dreaded  a  revolution  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  thought  there  was  "  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and 
gradual  reform."  Mem.  of  Priadey^  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  199. 
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minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  his  place  in 
parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  other  shameful  hm 
which  were  proposed,  should  he  actually  passed,  forcible 
resistance  to  the  goyemmeiit  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves 
equal  to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding 
the  arbitrary  measures  by  whidi  their  rulers  sought  to 
extinguish  their  liberties.^  • 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its 
headlong  career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures in  defiance  of  the  people,  who  opposed  them  by 
every  mode  short  of  actual  violence.^^  And  as  the  object 
of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  society  rendered 
indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play  other 
means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  sys- 
tem of  absolute  terror.^   The  ministers  of  the  day,  tum- 

In  this  memorable  declaration.  Fox  said,  that  "  he  had  a  right  to 
hope  and  expect  that  these  billR,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  cut  up  the  whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  cliauping  our 
limited  monarchy  iuto  an  absolute  despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  par- 
liament a^nst  the  dedated  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If, 
however,  ministers  were  detennined,  hy  means  of  the  corrupt  iiimiencL'  they 
possessed  ia  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the  bills  iu  direct  oppo- 
aitioQ  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  thejr 
should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
askeil  by  tne  people  as  to  their  oln-dience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  moral  uhligutiou  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It 
would.Jndeed,  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which  oould  jnstiiy  ivsistance  ; 
and  the  (inly  nuestion  would  be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  J*(iri. 
Hut,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  3S3.  On  tliis,  Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny, 
that  "  the  meamng  oh^ously  was,  that  the  right  hon.  gentlemaii  would  aa- 
vise  the  people,  whenever  tliey  were  strong  enough,  to  resist  the  eiecution 
of  the  law ;  uid  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Qrey  inunediatelj  Miented. 
pp.  386-387. 

**>  "  Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm 
and  decided  a  plunvlity  of  aaversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this 
occasion  (i.e.  in  179o) ;  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  ho  deeply  at  stake, 
that  individuals,  not  osdy^  <rf  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulgar  professions, 
gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  and  occupations  in  attending 
the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
the  TOofessed  intent  of  oonnteracting  tiiis  attempt  of  the  miniitiy.'*  Svu  in 
Pari.  Ilisfori/,  vnl.  xxxii.  ]i.  .3^1.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pox  made  the 
declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 

Itwai  ealtod  •*  the  time  the  *<B^  of  Tecror;'*  and  aa  indeed  it 
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ing  a  struggle  of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled 
the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents,  and  allowed 
them,  when  in  confinement,  to  be  treated  with  shameful 
severity.^^^  If  a  man  was  known  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was 
constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested  ;  and  if  he  escaped 
that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  ai id  his  private  letters 
were  opened  as  they  pfissed  through  the  post-office.^'''*  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  confidence 
of  domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  govern- 
ment was  safe  under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of 
eaves-droppers  and  the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  families,  and  schisn)s  caused 
between  parents  and  their  children.^^*  Not  only  were 
the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press, 
but  the  book.sellers  were  so  constantly  prosecuted,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.^^    Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the 

was  for  every  opponent  of  government.  See  C<n,ii)h,ll\<  ChanedUm,  vol.  vi. 
p.  441;  M-  'H.  of  H;i;(Y/Wrf,  vol.  ii.  p.  (57 ;  and  Troturx  Mfin.  of  For,^.  10. 

*■*  **  Tlie  iniquitous  system  of  secret  imprisoumeut,  uuder  which  Pitt 
»ii4  Bundu  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentaiy  refonners ;  men 
who  were  cast  into  dungeons  without  any  public  iiccusatioii,  and  from  whom 
the  habeas-oorpus  suspeoaioQ  act  had  takeu  every  hope  of  redress.''  Cooke  * 
HuL  tf  Pmiyj  vol.  Hf.  p.  447.  On  the  cruelty  with  whieh  these  political 
opponents  of  government  were  treated  when  ia  prison,  see  SttpheiMs  Mem, 
of  Tmke.  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  125,  42:i;  Purl.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv,  pp.  112,  113,  12fi, 
12*.),  170,  515,  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  742,  743;  Clonatrrif'$  IlecoiUctions,  pp.  4<),  bO, 
87,  140,  225. 

*M  Ltft  ^  CwrrU,  vol  u.  p.  160;  Stepketu'*  Mem.  of  Tooiee^  vol.  ii.  pp.  118, 
119. 

«■  In  1793y  Kosooe  writes ;  **  Every  man  is  called  on  to  he  a  spy  upon 
hi* brother."  Lifr  of  Roeco^,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  (/'arl. 
Mitt,  vol.  XXX.  p.  21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  to  erect  every 
man.  not  merely  into  an  inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer,<-4o 
set  father  against  father,  brother  ugjiinst  brother ;  and  in  this  w.iy  you  ex- 
pect to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  country."  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1529 ; 
and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  CoUfidge^g  Biog.  Lit.  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the 
extent  of  *'  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1793.  For  further  evidence 
of  tliis  liorrihlc  .«tat««  of  (society,  sec  Mem.  of  Holcroft,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ifi0«  151 J 
ilU:j)/i€n-s'n  Mem.  of  Jlornr  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  115.  116. 

"*  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's 
great  philological  work,  Thi"  /Hrrrxioiut  if  I'urln/.  See  SfrphfrSn  .\fe)n.  of 
Tookf,  vol.  ii.  pp  345-348.  In  171i8,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwrigbt  (Life  of  Cart- 
wight,  vol.  i.  p.  248) :  "  The  deoiribn  against  Wakefidd's  publisher  appears 
to  me  decisive  against  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and,  indeed,  after  it,  one  can 
hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent  tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any 
thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable  to  the  ministera." 
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government  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  liis  country.'^ 
Political  associations  and  public  meetings  were  strictly 
forbidden.  Every  popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger; 
and  every  popular  lussemblage  was  dispersed,  either  by 
tlireats  or  by  military  execution.  That  hateful  machinery, 
familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the  seventeenth  century,  waa 
put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid  ;  witnesses  were  sub- 
orned ;  juries  were  packed."^^^  The  coffee-houses,  the  inns, 
and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  com- 
mon conversation.^"*  If,  by  these  means  no  sort  of  evi- 
dence could  be  collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which 
was  unsparingly  used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being 
constantly  suspended,  the  crown  had  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning without  inquiry,  and  without  limitation,  any 
person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of  whose  crime  no 
proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought."*** 

Those  who  oppoeed  the  Hlave-trade  were  called  JmqIiibi,  Mid  "enemie* 
t<)  the  niiniaterij"  and  the  ceiehrated  Dr.  Currie  vvaa  pronounced  to  he  a 
jacobiu,  aud  aa  *'  euemy  to  his  country,"  because  b«  remoustrated  auaiust 
the  shuneful  manner  in  which  the  ftiglish  govenmieBl,  in  180O,  nUowed 
the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated.  Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  pp.  3:^0,  :^32  ;  lAft 
<l/'  WUbcrforce^  vol.  i.  pp.  342-d44,  voL  ii.  pp.  1S»  133;  Furi,  Jdist.  vol.  XZS. 
p.  6M,  vol.  nxi.  p.  467,  vol.  n»ii.  p.  1387,  vol.  nztv.  pp.  1119, 1486. 

Life  of  Carlufriff/U,  vol.  i.  p.  2i)9  ;  HuiU't  Hut.  of  Newspapers,  vol.  ii. 
.p.  104;  JieUhanCM  Hut.  vol.  ix.  p.  227;  Ad^lphtia's  Hut.  vol.  vi.  p.  264; 
Annual  Iteguter  for  1795,  pp.  16tt,  160;  Stephens' »  Mem.  of  Tooke^  vol  ii. 
p.  118;  Life  of  (  urrie,  vol.  i.  p.  172 ;  Campbell's  ChaticeUors^  voL  vi.  p.  81ft 
vol.  vii.  p.  310;  Life  of  WilAerforce,  vol  iv.  pp.  3G9,  377;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi. 
pp.  643,  mi.  ()(>S,  1067,  vol.  xxxiL  pp.  296,  302,  366, 367, 374, 664,  vol.  xxxv, 
pp.  1538, 1540 ;  HUenfTt  Jfemm%rtlL  u.  p.  190. 

111  addition  to  the  pasiiages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare 
HuUon's  Life  of  Hi$a*elf.  p.  209,  with  CampMl's  C/tcautlUtn,  vol  vi.  p.  441, 
vol.  vii.  p  104,  end  Adolfi^t  Hut.  of  Otorpe  III  v«L  vi.  p^  45.  In  1798, 
Caldwell  wrote  to  Sir  James  Smith  {Correfpotuience  of  Sir  J.  E.  SmitJiy  vol.  ii 
p.  143) :  **  The  power  ol  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme 
of  inquisition  into  every  man's  private  circumstunc«e  ia  beyond  any  attempt 
I  Imve  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV." 

In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  tlie  habeas-corpus  suspension  bill : 
'*  Every  man  who  talked  freelv,  evenr  mau  w  ho  detested,  as  he  did  from  his 
hout,  thifl  war,  might  be,  aud  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
ministers.  Living  under  such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  iiisurrec- 
tiou,  comparing  the  two  evila.  he  ooufessed,  he  thought  the  evil  they  were 
pretondinff  to  remedy,  was  len  than  the  one  they  were  going  to  inflict  hy 
the  remedy  itself."  Pari.  HiM.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  509.  In  1600,  Lord  Holland 
Stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  of  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  the 
haboM-oorpiis  Mi  had  been  suspended  five ;  and^  of  the  multitudes  who  had 
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Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of 
protecting  the  institutions  of  the  cijuntry,  oppressed  the 
people,  for  whose  hencfit  alone  those  institutions  ought  to  ^ 
exist.  Nor  was  even  this  the  whole  of  the  injury  they 
actually  inflicted.  Tiieir  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of  • 
opinions  were  intimately  connected  with  that  monstrous 
system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been  entailed 
upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  thi.s,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a 
profuse  and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon 
nearly  every  product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  causes,  these  taxes  fell  uj)ou  the  great 
body  of  the  people, who  wei-e  thus  placed  in  a  position 
of  singular  hai'tlship.  For  the  upper  classes  not  only  re-  f 
fused  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  reforms  which  were 
urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country  to  pay  for 
the  precautions  which,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  refusal,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
government  diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  1 
wasted  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that 
very  people  against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their 
knowledge  had  irresistibly  forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circum-^ 
stances,  some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired 
of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would 
be  firnjly  established.  Even  wc,  who,  looking  at  these 
things  half  a  century  after  they  occurred,  are  able  to  take 
a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  }>ossess  the  a<l vantages 
of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience,  must  never- 
theless allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  concerned, 
the  danger  was  more  immiueiit  than  at  any  moment  since 

beeu  impruoued  iu  virtue  of  that  BUBpeuaioo,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
ind  on^  one  oonTietAcl."  yoL  xxxIt.  p.  1486^  Sm  kIm  vol.  zzxv.  pp.  009, 
610.  On  tlie  efftct  nf  the  susptiisiou  of  tbe  hibeti^Qorpiii  Ml  upon  litcra* 
tave^  Me  L^t  of  CurrU,  vol  L  p. 

«"  See  decUive  evidenoe  of  this,  in  FcrterU  Proffrm  ^the  NoHai^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  28.3-28.'} ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  uf  cxpeoM  Mid  taxation,  mo 
Jfcllno't  life  oj  JSidnunUh,  toL  L  p.  368,  voL  ii.  pu  47. 
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the  rcigu  of  Charles  I.  But  wliat  was  forgotten  then,  an<l 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events 
form  only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  (-(nuposc  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  country.  In  the  period  we  have  been 
considering,  the  political  movement  was,  no  doubt,  more 
threatening  than  it  had  been  for  several  generations.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  movenK'iit  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  itiHuence  was  rapidly 
spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  tlie  government  of 
the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  tended  in  another;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this 
way,  the  despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in 
some  degree,  neutralized;  and  although  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  them  from  causing  great  suifering,  still  the 
effect  of  that  suffering  was  t()  incj'ease  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under  which  such  evils 
could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils,  the  know- 
ledge which  they  ha<l  obtained  made  them  see  the  remedy. 
Thev  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs 

4.' 

were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must 
be  wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority. 
This  confinned  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  theii*  re- 
solution to  effect  some  iVesli  arrangement,  which  should 
allow  their  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
state. And  that  resolution,  I  need  hardly  add,  grew 
stronger  and  sti  onger,  until  it  eventually  produced  those 
great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  signalized 
the  present  centuiy,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  cha- 
racter of  pul)lic  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the 
English  parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  increase  and  diff  usion  of  knowledge  were,  in 

*^  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  ou  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, expresses  what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century^  was  becoming  the 
conviction  of  most  men  of  plain.  Bound  understanding,  who  had  no  iiiterasi 
in  the  existing  corruption  :  "  Immoderate  taxation,  tlie  result  of  tlie  unne- 
ccssiuy  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  is  the  cause  of  our  euiban-assmenta; 
ftnd  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  occaiimMd  1^  tlio  Uooae  of  Com- 
mons being  compused  of  men  not  interested  to  ptotoci  the  pcopert J  of  the 
people."  xVicJwU^'s  JiecUUctioiUf  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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England,  directly  an Uigoiiistic  to  the  political  events  which 
occurred  during  the  same  period.    The  extent  and  the 
nature  of  that  antagonism  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain, 
as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  the  limits 
of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do.    We  have  seen 
that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  obvious  tend- 
ency of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  nobles,  an<l  tlie  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.    Looking,  however,  at  the  coun- 
try, not  as  a  whole,  but  looking  merely  at  its  political  his- 
tory, we  find  that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III., 
and  the  circunistances  under  wliich  he  came  to  the  throne, 
enabled  him  to  stop  the  great  progress,  and  eventually 
cause  a  dangerous  reaction.   Happily  for  the  fortunes  of 
England,  those  principles  of  liberty  wliit  ii  he  and  his 
supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his  reign  become 
80  powerful,  and  so  widely  dilfased,  that  they  not  only 
resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  tt>  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.    That  the  struggle  was  ardu- 
ous, and  at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  \ 
they  have  once  taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  tl'at  not- 
withstanding the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  ! 
notwitlistc'inding  the  punishments  inflicted  on  their  advo-  / 
cates,  it  was  found  impossible  to  stifle  them ;  it  was  found  j 
impossible  even  to  prevent  their  increase.  Doctrines 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were  personally 
favoured  by  tlie  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  go- 
veriniient,  and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful 
classes;  and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were 
placed  on  our  statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain.    In  a  few  years  that  genera- 
tion began  to  pass  away;  a  better  one  8ucceede<l  in  its 
place ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell  to  the  ground.   And  • 
thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are  even  tolerably  , 
free,  every  .system  must  fall,  if  it  oppose|  the  march  of  j 
opinions,  and  givc^  shelter  to  maxims  antl  institutions  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.    In  this  sort  of  coirtest,  , 
the  ultimate  result  is  never  doubtful.  For  the  vigour  of  au 
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arbitrary  goTemment  depends  merelj  on  a  few  indiyidnals, 
who,  wliateirer  their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  their 
death,  to  be  replaced  by  timid  aiid  incompetent  auccesson. 
But  the  vigour  of  public  opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these 
casualties;  it  is  unaffected  by^the  laws  of  mortality;  it 
does  not  flourish  to-day  and  dedine  to-monw;  and  so 
hr  from  depending  on  the  lires  of  indtridual  men,  it  is 
governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their  rerj 
comprehensiyenesB,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  bot 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh 
all  other  considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those 
little  strstagema  by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to 
distorb  the  order  of  events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the 
destinies  of  a  great  and  dvilized  people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  natups  and 
conditions  of  modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we 
haye  been  considering,  tliey  were  utterly  neglected  by  our 
political  rulers,  who  not  only  thought  themselves  able  to 
check  the  growth  of  opinions,  but  entirely  mistook  the 
▼ery  end  and  object  of  ^yemment.  In  those  days,  it 
y  was  beiieyed  that  government  is  made  for  the  minority, 
^  to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  beKeyed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must 
always  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  priril^ed  dasaes; 
thai  die  nation  at  lam  has  no  concern  with  those  laws, 
except  to  obey  them;^  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise 
government  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  pre- 
Tenting  them  from  being  enlightened  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge.^   We  may  surely  deem  it  a  remaikable  dr- 

• 

Bishop  Ilorsley,  the  great  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1796,  that  be  "  did  not  kuuw  what  the  uiasa 
V    of  the  people  in  Mj  wantTj  had  to  do  with  Hio  kwi,  Imt  to  obey  thtm." 
Cooke's  mU.  ^  Pat^  ¥oL  iii.  |K.  480.  Oom^MO  Chdmm.  on  /  VMm, 
p.  669. 

Lord  Cockburn  {Life  of  J^rey,  186^  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68)  says :  "  If 
there  was  any  priuciplo  tnaft  wii  revereneed  aa  fndi^Mitabla  by  mlmoat  tlie 

whoje  adherents  of  the  party  in  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even 
)y     forty  years  ago,  it  was  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  uecessary  tix 
tbcfrobidlniatollMlmr."  Om  aigument  was,         to  «Sltlid  iamo- 
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mmtatM,  that  these  notkne,  and  the  w^mes  of  legis- 
hUoik  foimded  upon  them,  ehotild,  within  half  a  century, 
have  died  away  eo  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
jadTocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change 
should  have  been  effected,  not  by  any  external  events  nor 
by  a  sudden  insnrreetioa  of  the  people,  but  by  the  un- 
aided action  of  moral  force, — the  silent,  though  oTor- 
whelming  pressure  of  pnblic  opinion.  This  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  dedBire  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if  I 
may  so  sav,  the  healthy  mardi  of  English  civilisation.  It 
SB  a  proof  of  an  dastidty,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit^ 
Bttch  as  no  other  nataoQ  has  ever  displayed.  No  other  ; 
nation  could  have  escaped  fttwn  such  a  crisis,  except  by 
passing  through  a  revonition,  of  which  the  cost  might  weU 
have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  in 
England  the  course  of  affiurs,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused  amoi^ 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed, 
but  still  fiur  superior  to  that  possessed,  by  any  oth«r  of 
the  great  European  countries.  Besides  this,  other  circum- 
stances, which  wfll  be  hereafUr  related,^  had,  so  early 
as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to  affect  onr  national  char 
racter,  and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to  it  that  sturdy 
boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of  foresight, 
and  cf  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  Bngiish  mind  owes 
its  leading  peenliarities.  With  us»  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence^  whkh 
has  softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength. 
It  is  this  whidi,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  country-  , 
men  to  bear  even  considerable  oppression  rather  than  | 
run  the  ride  of  rising  against  their  oppressors.  It  has  | 
tau^t  them  to  stay  their  hands;  it  has  taught  them  to  i 
husband  thdr  force  until  they  can  use  it  with  irresistible ; 
effect  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the  safety ' 

tion,  would  l>e  to  multiply  Um  criUM  of  fotfMyr  P'ofter't  Progrm  ^tki 
Tfalion,  Yol.  iii.  p.  itO&, 

m  ^  chapters  ix.  and  z.,  OH  Uw  hiitoiy  of  the  proiootive  wgML 
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of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  oentniy.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  all ;  and  what  the 
result  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  heen,  no  man 
can  say.  Happily  for  them,  and  for  their  posterity,  they 
were  content  to  wait  yet  a  little;  they 'were  willing  to 
bide  their  time,  and  watch  the  issue  of  things.  Of  this 
noble  conduct  their  descendants  reap  the  reward.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political  crisis  began  to  sub- 
side, and  the  people  reentered  on  their  former  rights.  For 
although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they  were  not 
destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by  which 
they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit 
which  had  animated  their  fathers  in  tike  reign  of  Charles  I. 
would  have  again  broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  con- 
vulsed by  a  revolution,  the  bare  idea  of  which  is  fnghtfol 
to  contemplate.  In  the  mean  time,  all  this  was  avoided; 
and  although  popular  tumults  did  arise  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  although  the  measures  of  government 
caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,^  still  the 
people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 
reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  be- 
nefit, a  new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom 
their  interests  were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the 
walls  of  parliament. 

This  great  and  salutary  reaction  began  early  in  the 
present  century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied 
it  are  so  extremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so  little 
studied,  that  I  cannot  pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer 
even  a  sketch  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must 
be  generally  known,  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  the  move- 
ment has  continued  with  unabated  speed.  Every  thing 
which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  influence  of  the 
people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against  those 
claraes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power. 

*"  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  IltMoty  (vol.  iv.  p.  213)  "  how  widely  the 
spirit  of  discontent  was  diffused"  in  171)*!;  and  the  otily  wonder  is,  that  the 
.,'  people  were  able  to  keep  it  in  bounds.    That,  however,  is  a  quesliuu  which 
j  miters  of  his  stamp  neTWooMidflr. 
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The  Reform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  } 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three  [ 
greatest  political  achievements  of  the  present  generation.  ' 
Each  of  these  vast  measures  has  depressed  a  powerful 
party.    The  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  lessened  the 
influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has  broken  u])  that  great 
oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection  has  still  \  y 
further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy;  while  those/ 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecdeeiastlcal  order  is 
mainly  upheld,  receiyed  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  afterwards  by  the 
admission  of  Catholics  into  the  legislature ;  steps  which 
are  with  reason  regarded  as  supplying  jprecedents  of 
mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church.^   These  measures,  and  others  which  are  now 
obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take, 
power  from  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.    Indeed,  the  rapid  progress 
of  democratic  opinions  is  a  fact  which  no  one  in  the  pre- 
sent day  ventures  to  deny.    Timid  and  ignorant  men  are 
alarmed  at  the  movement;  but  that  there  is  such  a  move- 
ment is  notorious  to  aU  the  world.    No  one  now  dares  to 
talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of  resisting  their  united 
wishes.   The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests^  and  en- 
lighten public  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon  as  .  ^ 
public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.  On  v 
this  point  all  are  agreed ;  and  this  new  j^ower,  which  is 
gradually  superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those 

^  ^hop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melbourne,  bitterly  complaiued 
that  Oatholio  emancipation  was    the  extinetion  o|  the  purely  Protestant 

character  of  the  British  legislature,"  Hfirfor*r$  Life  of  fhfr</r<.<f,  p.  r>(K; :  nee 
ftlflo  pp.  238,  239,  369, 370.  There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  bitihop  rightly 
estimated  the  dan|i(er  to  his  own  party ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acta,  which,  says  another  bishop  {Tomline's  Life  of  I'itt,  vol.  ii.  p.  (504), 
".were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bulwarks  of  the  British  constitution," 
the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal  meeting  in  1787,  there  were 
only  two  members  who  were  willing  to  repeal  these  persecuting  hiws.  See 
/iis/ioj)  W'titj^on^jf  Liff  of  IIim«efff\<A.  i.  p.  262.  Lord  Kldon,  who  to  the  la.st 
Stood  up  fur  the  cliuroh,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing  these  acts  to  be 
**a  nvolutionaiy  faUL"  iWs  Life  ^^JiUon,  toL  ii.  p.  202. 
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very  fltotesmen  who,  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would 
hare  been  the  first  to  deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pre- 
tensions, and,  if  possible,  extinguish  its  liberty. 
^  Such  is  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  mem 
of  our  time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  sys- 
tem which  George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is 
evident^  that  this  Tast  progress  was  brought  about  rather 
by  destroying  the  system,  than  by  improvinjg  the  men. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system  perished  because  it  was 
I  unsuited  to  the  age ;  in  othw  words,  because  a  ]>rogressive 

^  I  people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive  government. 
But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legislators, 
even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  r^orm,  until  the  voice 
of  the  people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submis* 
sion,  and  forced  them  to  grant  what»  without  such  pressure, 
they  would  by  no  means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political 
rolers.  They  ought  also  to  moderate  tlie  presumptiqu  of 
legislators,  and  teadi  them  that  their  best  measures  are 
but  temporary  expedlmts,  whidi  it  will  be  the  business 
of  a  later  and  riper  age  to  efifaoe.  It  would  be  well  if 
sudi  considerations  were  to  check  the  confidence,  Idid 
silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  saperfioial  men,  who,  raised 
to  temporary  power,  think  themsdves  bound  to  guarantee 
certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions.  They 
ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  afiairs,  and 
provide  for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters, 
indeed,  this  may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the 
constant  changes  in  the  kws  of  evenr  country  abundantly 
prove,  it  is  also  done  without  benefit.  But  in  reference 
to  those  laige  and  fimdamental  measures  which  bear  upon 
the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anticipation  is  worse  tliaa 
useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the  present  state  of 
I  knowledge,  poUtic8»  so  &r  from  being  a  sdence,  is  one  of 

^  J  the  most  badcward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  crafb  as  con- 
sisting in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to 

• 
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temporary  emergencies.^^  His  business  is  to  follow  the 
age,  and  not  at  all  to  attempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be 
satisfied  with  studying  what  is  passing  around  him ;  and 
should  modify  his  schemes,  not  accordinsr  to  the  notions 
he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  according  to  the 
actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of 
the  wants  of  another;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about 
the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding 
those  trite  and  sleepy  maxims  which  have  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  them,  but  by  which  they  will  not  couseut  to 
be  much  louger  troubled. 

# 

Kr  C.  tiewta,  ilnm^  in  his  leuntd  irmrit  be  oter-estinuttM  the  to* 

aourcefl  possessed  by  politictuns,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  thev  are  xwfy 
ftble  to  anticipate  the  manner  in  which  their  measures  will  work.  Lewis  on 
ihe  Met/tods  of  Observation  and  Hmtonijig  in  Pditic*y  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360- 
362.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  FlM8an,8a7S(JSr«ff.  de  la  IHtdMHcuie,  vol.1,  p.  19): 
**  On  doit  6tre  tr^  iudtilgcut  sur  lee  erreurs  dc  hi  pi>liti4ue,  ^  cause  de  la 
fiunlit^  qu'il  y  a  en  conimettre;  erreurs  auxquelles  la  sagei^se  ui^uio  , 
^odqaafMi  entntne.**  The  fint  part  of  thm  sratsiios  it  tnie  enough ;  but 
it  conveys  a  truth  wfiich  otipht  to  repress  that  love  of  intcrloriiig  with  the  | 
uatural  march  of  affairs  which  Ktill  characterize  poiiiiciaus,  even  ia  the  j 


CHAPTER  VIII 


OOTUra  OP  TBS  HI8TOBT  OP  TBI  FUXCH  IHIBLLBCT  PBOH  THB  MiOOLB  OP 
THB  SSTBBNTfl  CbHTUBT  TO  TBB  ACCB88I0H  TO  POWBE  OP  LOVU  XIY. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English 
mind,  has  led.  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  it.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  be- 
tween investigations  concerning  the  structure  of  society 
and  investigations  concerning  the  human  body.  Thus,  it 
has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  theory 
of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of  health ;  and 
that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must  be  first 
sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of  the 
normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at 
great  social  truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in 
which  society  has  developed  itself  according  to  its  own 
laws,  and  in  whicli  the  governing  powers  have  least  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  spirit  of  their  times.^    It  is  on 

*  The  question  as  to  whether  tlie  study  of  normal  phenomena  Bhould  or 
should  not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
nnd  a  ncrrloct  of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  overy  work  I  have  seen  oa 

Seueral  or  comparative  history.  For  this  preliminary  being  unsettled,  there 
B8  been  no  recognized  principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of 
following  a  Hcientific  method  suited  to  the  actiuil  cxigt'iiries  of  our  know- 
ledge, have  adopted  au  empirical  method  suited  to  their  own  exigencies; 
and  tttve  given  priority  to  aifferent  countries,  sometimes  aoomrding  to  their 
size,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their 
literature,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilitiea  wbidi  the  historian 
himself  possessed  for  collecting  materials.  All  tliese  nro  factitious  roiisider- 
atious ;  and,  in  a  plulusopiiic  view,  it  is  evident  that  precedence  should  be 
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this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
France,  I  have  begun  by  examining  tlie  position  of  Eng- 


fjvea  to  countries  by  the  historian  solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which 
httr  hifitory  can  be  gcAemlised ;  following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan 
of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  This  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  study  of  Nature,  the  question  of 
priority  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration;  and  that  the  muro 
aberrant  any  people  have  bees,  that  i^  to  say,  the  more  thejr  have  been  in' 
terfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  liistory 
of  various  countries.  Coleridge  (Lit.  lUmaim,  vol.  i.  p.  326,  and  elsewhere 
in  his  worics)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  oidor  sbotiI<l  be  the  reverse  of  what 
I  have  stated,  and  that  the  laws  both  of  mind  and  body  can  be  generalized 
from  pathological  data.  Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively 
in  oppositton  to  so  profound  a  thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying 
that  this  is  contradicted  bf  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  those 
branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little  affected  by  foreign 
oaUMS,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  tlum  those  which  deal  with  phe- 
nomena greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example, 
is  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  per- 
turbed by  it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciencee  have  always  been 
cultivated  before  the  organic  ones,  and  at  tiie  present  moment  are  far  more 
advanced  than  they.  In  the  same  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than 
human  pathology;  and  while  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 


none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalized,  and  no  systematic  researches,  on  a 
Ittvge  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  boar  unconscious 
testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnorutal,  until 
oonriderable  progress  iias  been  m:uie  in  the  study  of  the  normal;  and  this 
coticbision  might  be  confirtned  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing 
from  Coleridge,  hold  that  phvsiolo^  is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  tliat  the 
laws  of  disease  are  to  be  raised,  not  from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease, 
but  from  those  pre^uited  in  health;  in  other  words,  that  pathology  should 
be  investigated  deductiveljr  rather  than  iuductiveiy,  and  that  morbid  ana- 
tomy and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions  of  science,  but 
can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  this  ex- 
tremely interesting  question,  compare  Geoff roy  .S'tiiU  lUliire,  Ilijst.  f/r:t  A  no- 
malie»  VOrt/anisttion,  yo\.  ii.  pp.  0,  10,  127;  Bowtiutn'a  Sur<fery,  in  Enctf^ 
dop.  of  the  Mediad  Science*,  p.  824 ;  Bichat,  Anatomie  Ofninde,  vol.  i.  p.  20 ; 
Cidl'u'it  Worh.  vol.  i.  p.  424;  Cointe,  Phdos.  Poxitivr^  vol.  iii.  pp.  .335; 
iVjbiti  et  YerdeiL,  Chimie  Anatoruiqne,  vol.  i.  p.  Ctt;  EsauirU,  SlaladU4  Men- 
taleg,  Tol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Oei>rffH,  de  la  Folie,  pp.  2,  391,  398;  Brodie**  Patholoffy 
and  Sffn/f^'/,  p-  3;  HlftirtviUe,  Pfiif.il'>h><i!r  romparff,  vol.  i.  p.  20;  FenrU- 
terdeben's  Medical  P«m'hU<Hfy^  p.  200 i  Lawrences  Ltcturu  on  Man,  lb44, 
p.  45;  Simon**  Patholoiji/.  p.  fl. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological 
investigations  of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  nave 
effected  scarcely  any  tiling;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary 
knowledge  of  the  normal  state  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See  XoUe  on 
t/i^  /irniu,  pp.  76-92,  337,  .338 ;  //run/  on  f/i"  Xfrvoui  St/ittem,  in  T/iird  Re- 
port oj  Brit.  A»90C.  p.  78;  JhUand  u  Medical  Svteu,  p.  G0»;  Jones  and  JSieve- 
Inng^M  Pathelog.  Anat,  p.  Sll. 
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land.  In  order  to  tmderataiid  the  way  in  which  the  dia- 
eases  of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  hy  the  quackery 
of  ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the 
-way  in  which  the  health  of  the  second  country  was  pre- 
served by  being  subjected  to  smaller  interfinrence,  and 
allowed  with  greater  liberty  to  continue  its  natural  march. 
With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we  have  acquired  by  a 
study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English  mind,  we 
can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
thai  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  opent- 
tions  of  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  dvilisation  were  im- 
perilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  lier^ 
'  after  relate,  had,  from  an  early  period,  given  to  the  deigy 
a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed 
in  England.  The  results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  the  church  restrained  the  lawless- 
ness of  a  barbarous  age,  and  secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak 
and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, the  spiritual  authority,  which  had  done  so  much 
to  curb  tl^ir  passions,  b^an  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesi- 
astical power,  which  to  an  ignoiant  age  is  an  unmixed 
benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened  a^^e  a  serious  evil.  The 
proof  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  For  when  the  Reform- 
ation broke  out,  the  church  had  in  England  been  so  weak- 
ened, that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  assault ;  its  revenues 
were  seized  by  the  crown,*  and  its  offices,  after  being 
graatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth,  were 
bestowed  upon  new  men,  who,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
their  tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked 
that  long-established  proscription  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  profession  are  mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  beginning  of  an  uninterrupted  pro- 

•  A  circunistance  which  Harris  relates  witli  evident  delight,  and  goes 
out  of  hit  way  to  nteution  it.  Liv<»  of  the  JStuarU,  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  On  tho 
amount  of  loss  the  chnMh  tbu*  suatained,  see  Simdair**  Bid.  0f^Mmmm^ 
ToL  L  pp.  18M84,  and  JSeeUtt<m*$  JSnglUk  Anti/^mtm^  p.  228. 
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gret8»  in  whidi,  at  eyery  sucoesmTe  stq),  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  lost  some  of  its  influeooe.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cletgy  were  so  powerful,  that  thej  were  able  to 
withstand  the  Reformation,  and  thus  preserve  for  them« 
selves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  bee- 
thren  vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  di- 
vergence between  French  and  English  civilization,'  which 
had  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which 
now  first  produced  conspicuous  results.  Both  countries 
had,  in  their  in&ncj,  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  church, 
which  always  showed  itself  ready  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and  the  nobles.^  But 
in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there  arose  a  ca- 
pacity for  self-protection;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth,  or 
probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by 
prejudging  the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march 
of  their  knowledge.^  It  is  on  this  account  that  ProteS" 
tantism,  so  far  from  being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an 
aberration  arising  from  accidental  causes,  was  essentially 
a  normal  movement,  and  was  the  ^gitimate  expression  of 
the  wants  of  the  European  intellect  Indeed,  the  Refi)r- 
mation  owed  its  success^  not  to  a  desire  of  purifying  the  ^ 
church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure;  and  it 
may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civil- 

*  The  first  divergence  aroHo  frum  the  influence  of  the  proteotive  v^xHf 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  explaiu  iu  the  next  chapter. 

On  the  obHgRtiont  Bnrope  it  under  to  the  CbithoUo  clergy,  see  some  t/^ 

liln  ral  and  veiyjust  remarks  in  Kembh'g  Saxon4  in  England,  v (A.  \\.  pp.  374, 
37 0 ;  and  iu  (ruizot'M  CivUimUwn  en  France.  See  also  lYeander't  Hist,  of  the 
Church.  voL  Hi.  pp.  199-806,  S50-857,  wl.  v.  p.  138,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407; 
Pnl(jtave*»  Anglo-Saxon  Cohinwnwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  C55 ;  LinqanVs  HitL  t^f  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii  p.  44;  hlimrtith,  Traiviux  Kvr  VHiAt.  du  /Mnt,  voLL  p*  394^ 
CarwUhen's  Hist,  of  the  Chuixh  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  157. 

*  The  waj  in  which  this  acted  is  oonoiBelj  stated  bj  Tennematm ;  Weoa 
sioh  nun  anch  etn  freierer  Qeist  der  Forsohuiig  regte,  so  fand  er  sich  gleich 
durch  zwei  Grundhiitze,  welche  aus  jeiiera  Suprcmat  der  Theolo^^ic  flossen, 
beengt  und  gehemtnt.  Der  erste  war ;  die  meuschliche  Vernunft  kiiuu  uicht 

fkbordie  Ofitiiiharunt?  hinamgehen  Der  zweitc:  dieYernttUft  kann 

nichts  als  wahr  erkeunen,  was  dein  Inhalte  der  Offt'n1)aning  widerspricht, 
und  nichts  fiir  Calsch  erkeuueu,  was  dcrsclbeu  atigemtiAtMOi  i«t, — fulgte  aus 
dem  enten.*'  6M.  der  FhiUt.  vol.  viii.  part  L  p.  8. 
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ized  country,  except  in  those  wlierc  prc(5edmg  events  Had 
incrcc-used  the  iniluence  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  order,  either 
amono;  the  people  or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  un- 
happily, the  case  with  France,  where  the  clergy  not  only 
triumphed  over  the  Protestants,  hut  appeared,  for  a  time, 
to  haye  gained  fresh  authority  hy  the  defeat  of  such  dan- 
gerous enemies.^ 

The  consequence  of  all  this  Ayas,  that,  in  France,  every 
thing  assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England. 
In  our  country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had  hy  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  become  so  feehle,  that  even  in- 
telligent foreigners  were  struck  hy  the  peculiarity The 
same  nation,  which,  during  the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed 
innumerable  byes  in  the  Impe  of  planting  the  Christian 
standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,"  was  now  almost  indifferent 

•  As  to  the  influMioe  of  the  Rofermation  genendly,  in  increasing  the 
power  of  the  CathoUc  clergy,  see  M.  Ranke's  important  work  on  the  m*- 
(or>,  of  tli^  Popfs;  and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  Jlon^,  Jh^.  <U» 
divert  Eu,u,  vol.  v.  pp.  233  235.  Corero,  who  wa»  ambassador  m  France 
in  1669,  writes,  "11  papa  pud  dire  a  mio  giudizio,  d  uvc  r  in  questi  romon 
piuttosto  gnadagimto  clie  per<bito,  perciochfe  tantaera  la  liccnza  del  vivere, 
secoudo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  quel  regno  m  divideaee  m  dae  parti,  em 
tanta  poca  la  devorione  che  avevano  in  Roma  e  m  quei  che  yi  abitavano, 
che  il  papa  era  pin  coTisiderato  come  principe  grande  m  Italia,  che  come 
capo  della  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ma  scoperti  che  si  Snono  gli  ugo- 
notti,  oomincianmoi  oattolioi  a  riwire  il  suo  nonu ,  e  riconowerlo  per  vero 
vicatio  di  Cristo,  contirmandosi  tanto  piu  in  opinii)ne  di  doverlo  tener  per 
tale,  quanto  piii  lo  seutivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugoiu.tti.  IMatiom 
du  AnJxu^aLuTs  VhxitieM,  vof  Ii.  p.  168.  Thla  int«W8ting  pas«^  is  one 
of  manyproofs  that  the  immediate  advantages  denved  from  the  lieformation 
have  bem  ovmted;  though  the  remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  im- 

'  The  indilfennoe  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility 
with  wliich  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  lo  censure 
their  tickleneu.  See,  for  iustance,  K^iis  de  MoiUaujM  \\^  \\.  cliap.  xn. 
p.  866.  Perlin,  who  tiaveUed  in  Kngland  iu  the  middle  of  the  8ixti>enth 
Seutury,  says,  "The  people  are  reprohute^  and  thorough  eneujies  to  good 
manners  and  letters:  for  they  don't  know  whether  they  belong  to  God  or 
the  devil,  which  St  Pfcnl  has  reprehended  in  many  people,  saymg,  Be  not 
transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant  and  steady  to  your 
belief."  Antinn.,rian  Hei^rtoT,j,  vol.  iv.  p.  5H,4t0,  lb09.  See  also ^^^^ 
remarks  of  Mlchele  in  1557,  and  of  Crespet  in  \Wix  mi*  Orxgxn^  LeOtrs, 
2d  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  239;  /Mhra's  CoiutittUional  JMtrjft  TOl.  P-  l"*; 
amhey'9  Commonplace  Book,  M  series,  p.  408. 

•  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  stnkingly  expressei  the  «Jeo- 
loeieal  fcelinRs  of  the  Bngliah  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordniation  of 
the  political  ones:  "  Ind.gnum  quippe  judicabant  animanm.  suarura  salu- 
tem  omittere,  et  obsequium  ooelestis  Regia,  clieutelaj  regis  aUcujua  teneni 
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to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign.  Henry  VIII., 
by  bis  sole  will,  rcgulate<l  the  national  creed,  and  fixed 
the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done  ;  for  he 
had  no  means  of  compelling  submission;  he  had  no  stand- 
ing army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty, 
that,  at  any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by 
a  l  ising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.^  After  his 
death,  there  came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king, 
undid  the  work  of  his  father  ;  Rud^  a  few  years  later, 
there  came  ^lary,  who,  Jis  a  Popish  (jueen,  undid  the  work 
of  her  brotlK'r  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  was  succeeded 
by  Klizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  alteration  wjis 
cilected  in  the  established  faith. Such  was  the  indifler- 
ence  of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accom- 
plished without  any  serious  risk.''  In  ranee,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of 
men  were  ready  for  the  field.  In  England,  our  civil  wars 
have  all  been  secular;  they  have  been  waged,  either  for 
a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty.  But 
thonQ  far  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  iu  the  sixteeuth 

postponere ;  constitueruiit  igitur  ttirmtnum,  vidulicet  festiiin  nativitatis  beati 
Johan  iiis  Baptistn.  **  Matthai  Pari*  Ntatoria  MajoTy  p.  671.    It  is  said,  that 

the  first  t:i\  eve  r  ii:;posf(l  in  Eiigl-iiitl  on  pcr^^oiial  property  was  in  I16<i,  and 
was  for  thu  purpose  of  crvisadiug.*  itiadair's  Ui*t.  oj  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  p.  bb : 
"  It  would  not  probably  have  been  eaalj  subuutt^  to,  had  it  not  been 
appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose." 

•  llenry  VIII.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  ex- 
pensive, were  soon  given  up  ;  and  his  unly  protection  oonsisted  of  the 
yeomeu  <rf  the  guiud,  fifty  in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the 
King's  honsehold."  lI<iV<im'x  ConM  Hist,  vol,  i.  p.  4(5.  These  "yeomen  of 
the  jiuard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in  1485."  (Jrute*  MilUartf  AiUi<^uUieSf 
vul.  i.  p  167.  Compare  Turner's  Hist,  of  En^at^ "vol. yu.  p.  54;  and  Xin- 
^rd'jt  ffist.  of  Hn  ifnnil^  vol.  iti  p.  2?)H. 

Locke,  in  liis  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent, 
and,  I  should  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  ehanges. 
Lock/*  M  oz-Xv,  vol.  V.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  roltgiou,  the  anti- 
eoclesiastical  spirit  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  ehurch 
its  property.  *'  In  Mary's  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious 
in  all  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  thu  possession  of 
church-lands."  liaUnnCn  CunM.  llUt.  vol  i.  p.  77.  See  also  JS/iort'n  J/ut. 
of  the  Church  of  Enqland,  p.  21.3;  Unqard  »  IliU.  of  England  ^  vol.  iv.  pp. 

339,  340 ;  /hitler' a  Jhm.  of  the  CiihoJ ir.<l\i>L  i.  p.  263$  aud  CanrilUen't  JiUt, 
of  Uu  Chnrdi  of  Et^fiand,  vol.  i.  p.  34f ;. 
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century,  France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  poUtical  struggles  of 
the  great  famihes  were  merged  in  a  deadlj  contest  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants.^ 

The  eflfect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of 
the  two  countries  is  very  obvious.  The  English,  concen- 
trating their  abilities  upon  great  secular  mattei-s,  had,  by 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  produced  a  literature 
which  never  can  perish.  But  the  French,  down  to  that 
period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single  work,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  now  be  a  loss  to  Europe.  What  makes 
this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France  the 
civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing  ;  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  de- 
veloped; its  geographical  position  made  it  the  centre  of 
European  thought  and  it  had  possessed  a  literatin-c  at 
a  time  when  our  ancestors  were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and 
ignorant  barbarians. 

The  sini])lc  fadi  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumer- 
able instances  which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise 
to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses 
much  authority.  For,  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
classes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  con-esponding 
predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those  classes  delight. 
Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  very  influential, 
ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant,  and  what 
is__called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred,  that  the  minds  of  the  French,  being  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure 
for  those  great  inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were 
beginning  to  enter;'*  and  there  was,  as  we  shaU  presently 

"  '*  Qutni  lehilft  k  goem  dM  opiirfoM  vil^eaBot,  Im  antiques  rivnlit^ 

dcs  harons  so  tranpforrri^rent  en  lialne  du  prdchc  ou  de  la  messe."  CapcJif/iUf 
Jlisi.  de  la  mjomnie  et  <U  la  Liffur^  vol.  iv.  p.  32.  Compare  Dt^leui*  Mor- 
nay,  Mfm.  ti  Omttpond.  voL  i'i.  pp.  48S,  M8;  and  BciUUr,  MmBOH  MUir 
iawe  da  RoU de  Fnmoey  p.  25,  «dti  qwnUfli  dirataol  plus  ivnt,  qa'elles 
aToient  la  religion  pour  hn«c." 

*■  The  intellectual  a<lvantagea  of  Franoe,  arising  from  its  poeitton  be- 
tween Italy,  Germany,  and  Engfand,  are  "wrfhktkfM^  bjr  M.  Leminier 
{JPhUoMphie  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  9). 

>«  Just  iu  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  la  Alezaadria  injured 
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see,  an  interval  of  a  whole  generation  between  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  and  English  intellects,  simplj  because 
there  was  about  tJie  same  interval  between  the  progress 
of  their  soepticism.  The  tkeological  literature,  indeed, 
rapidly  increased;^  but  it  was  not  until  the  •evcntcenth 
century  that  J^'nnee  produced  that  great  secular  litera- 
ture, the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  *  dose* 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  of  the  ehnich  being  probnged  beyond  the  period 
which  the  exigencies  of  society  required.  But  while  this 
was  the  intellectual  result^  the  moral  and  physical  resolts 
were  still  more  serioos.  While  the  minds  of  men  were 
thus  heated  by  rcligioiis  strife,  it  would  have  been  idle  to 
expect  any  of  those  Maxima  of  charity  to  which  tlieolo- 
gieal  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the  Protestanta 
were  mnrdering  the  Cathc^s^^^  and  the  Catholics  mur- 
dering the  Protestants^  it  was  hardly  liicely  that  either 
sect  diould  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  o£  its  enemy.'^ 
Poring  the  sixteenth  centnrj,  treaties  were  occagionafly 

the  inieiwts  itf  knowledge.  See  the  instractive  lemarln  of  M.  Metier  (Hitt, 

de  VEcoU  (TAUMmdrie,  voL  U.  p.  131). 

"  Monteily  HUt.  df9  diver/t  /^ifg,  vol.  vi.  p.  136.  Indeed,  tlie  theological 
spirit  seized  the  theatre,  aud  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other's 
pEioGiplee  en  the  stage.  See  a  earioae  pMnge  at  p.  ISS  of  the  nme  itemed 
work. 

"  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Fc- 
Ute*$  Sulory  of  tke  PfoteHtrnt^  <^  Frame,  pp.  138-148,  were  aa  molting  as 
those  of  the  datholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and 
power  of  the  two  parties.  Compare  Sitimiulit  Mist.  <k*  Franfoit,  vol.  xviii* 
pp.  516,  617,  wilk  Cap^figw,  Bid.  dt  la  JtSfonu,  ^  SL  p.  173,  Tfli  "ri.  p. 
54 ;  and  SnutBe^t  Him, th»  Afamti  Meiigitn  in  Fn^et,  ftLLjs^  VSH^ 
200, 237. 

"  In  loOO  Corero  writee  :  "Kitrovai  quel  rq^no,  oerio,  poeto  in  graadis- 
rima  eonfusionc ;  perehe,  stante  quella  divianie  di  religione  (ooavertHft 
quasi  in  due  fezioni  e  inimicizie  particolari),  era  cnnsa  cli'  ognuno,  senza 
che  amioizia  o  parentela  p<^8e  aver  luoou,  stava  con  V  orecchie  attente; 
e  pierao  di  sospetto  aeec^tawa  4b  che  parte  nasoeva  cpialohe  romwe/'  Bdeet, 
da  Amhasmd.  Vhiitifvn,  vol,  ii.  p.  106.  He  emphatically  adds,  "  Teroevano 
sl'  ugonotii,  temevano  li  cattolici,  temera  il  preodpe,  t^mevaoo  li  ^udditi." 
See  also,  on  tfaia  horrible  akafte  of  opiaiona,  Siitiumdi,  Bid.  dm  Fnmfaity 
vol.  xviii.  pp.  21,  22,  118-120,  296,  430.  On  both  sideB,  the  grossest  ca-. 
lumnics  were  propagated  and  believed;  and  one  of  the  chargea  brought 
against  Catherine  de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Coflkrean  operation 
to  be  performed  on  the  wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  Mietioe 
might  be  bom.  ^^rengd,Hi$t,dtUMtdteiiu,^yu,i^2»4^ 
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made  between  tlie  two  parties  ;  but  they  were  only  made 
to  be  immediately  broken  and,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  THopital,  the  bare  idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem 
to  have  entered  the  head  of  any  statesman  of  the  age. 
It  was  recommended  by  him  but  neither  his  splendid 
abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could  make  head 
against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually  re- 
tired into  private  life  wiiliout  eilectiug  any  of  liia  uoble 
fichemes.* 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  pei  iod  of  French 
history,  the  |)redominance  of  the  theological  spirit  was 
painfully  shown.  It  was  shown  in  the  universal  deter- 
mination to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious  opi- 
nions."^ It  was  shown  in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  still  more  was  it 
shown  in  those  revi.king  crimes  so  natui-al  to  superstition, 
the  nuissacres  of  \  assy  and  of  St.  Bartholomcw%  the  nmr- 
der  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  111.  by  Clement. 
These  were  the  legitimate  results  ul  the  spirit  of  religious 
bigotry.  They  -were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit, 
which,  whenever  it  has  had  the  })uwei',  has  punished  even 
to  the  death  those  wlio  dared  to  differ  from  it;  and  which, 
now  that  the  j)ower  has  passed  away,  still  continues  to 
dogmatize  ou  the  most  mysterious  subjects,  tamper  with 

' »  Maiiv,  ObtenatwM  VHitt.  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reigu 
of  Charles  IX.  alone,  there  were  uo  less  tlian  five  of  iheso  religious  wars, 
each  of  which  was  cotichidtd  by  a  treat/.  See  FUmcu^  liiai.  de  la  IHpUh 
matie  Fran^fiis  -,  vol.  ii.  p.  (JIJ. 

*•  Fcr  wliich  riI6pital  was  accused  of  atheism  :  **  Homo  doctus,  aed 
venis  ntlu  U8."  Diet.  Philoi,  arUde  AthiUme,  in  (Euvre^  de  Voltaire,  voL 
xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

*•  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  oood  lifSe  of  this  great  inan : 
that  by  diaries  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  lieninrdi.  in 
£io^.  Vniv.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  412-424.  My  own  infornuitiou  respecting  I'lidpi- 
tal  18  from  Sitmofuli,  Ilitt.  dee  Pran^U,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  431-436  ;  C<if>f!iquey 
Hid.  de  la  Refonne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-137,  168-170;  JJe  Thoit,  Ili$t.  i'uio. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  519-")23,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-S,  152  15;),  vol.  v.  pp.  lSU-182,  520,  521, 
635,  vol.  vi.  pp.  703, 704 ;  HuUy,  (Eco/tomicti  lioifaleef  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Duvernet 
{Hist,  de  la  <Sorbonne,  voL,  L  pp.  81fi-218)  ia  nniatia&ctoiy,  though  fully  re- 
eogniaiug  his  merit. 

"  *•  Ce  fut  alors  que  la  nation  ne  jprit  conseil  que  de  sou  fanati.sinc. 
Les  esprits,  de  jour  en  jour  plus  6ohauffes,  ne  virent  plus  d'autre  objet  que 
celui  (le  la  religion,  ( t  ^r  r)i^t6.sc  firent  les  injures  lea  phu  atrooei."  ifoMjf, 
Odeermiioiu  eur  l'JJiet,ae  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
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tbe  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human  heart,  and  darken  ) 
with  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime  questions 
that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  accordin^^  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because 
they  lie  in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  \ 
from  the  Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  \ 
indivitlual  covenant  between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days^^  w^ould,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  afi'airs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a 
question  which  we  now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress  even 
of  empirical  knowledge  must,  according  to  the  process 
already  pointed  out,  have  eventually  sufficed  to  rescue  so 
great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be  content 
to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  most 
important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  as- 
cended the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who 
was  far  superior  to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the 
sixteenth  century,^  made  small  account  of  those  theolo- 

•*  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  Sismondit  Ilistoire  des  Ftxmfou  con- 
tain painful  evidence  (»fthe  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession 
of  Henrj  lY.  Indeed,  as  Sismondi  says  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at 
ofoie  time  as  if  the  only  prospect  wm  ft  rebfMe  into  feada&m.  8oo  alio 
MonUUy  Hut.  d^*  divers  EOtls,  vol.  v.  pp.  242-249:  **plu8  de  trois  cent 
mille  maiflons  ditruites."  De  Thou,  in  toe  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  8aj% 
*'  list  loiz  furmt  rndprigfas,  «t  Thonnenr  de  la  Fiwice  fat  pres^oe  antentt 
.  .  .  .  et  sous  le  voile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit  oue  la  haiue,  la  ven- 
geance, le  massacre  et  I'inceudie."  Mem.  de  la  Vie,  in  nistoire  rniv.  vnl.  i, 
p.  120 ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  gives  almost  innuniur- 
ahle  instances  of  the  crimes  and  penecutions  constantly  occurring.  8ee, 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  cases,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  vol.  iv.  pp.  378,  380, 
3^7,  495,  4d6,  539,  vol.  v.  pp.  189,  518.  561,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422,  424, 
487, 490, 409.  Oomparo  Jhtptem*,  Mtm,  H  Cormpond,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
41,  42,  322,  33.'),  611,  ni2.  vol.  iii.  pp.  344,  445,  vol.  iv.  pp.  112-114  ;  Be- 
noitC,  Hitt.  de  VEdit  de  Santee,  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308 ;  Duvemet,  Hid.  de  la 
iSbrfoiim,  foL  i.  p.  817. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much ;  and  far  higher  praise  might  be 
justly  bestowed.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ; 
and  M.  Flassan  speaks  in  the  most  £ivourable  terms  of  his  management  of 
foreign  affaire.  Fitusan,  Hitt.  de  la  JHplomatie  Frnng.  vol,  ii.  pp»  191,  192. 
294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M. 
Capetigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  HuU.  de  ia  liejorme^  vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.  vol.  viii. 
V.  156.  Fontenay  Mnrauil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Heni7  IV.,  thou^^ 
ne  wrote  many  years  after  the  kinpj  was  murdered,  says,  '*  (_'e  grand  rov, 
qui  ettoit  en  plus  de  oousid^ration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  sea  pr6d^ 
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gical  dispoieB  which  his  predeoMon  had  thought  to  he 
of  panHDOimt  importance.  Before  him,  the  kings  of  Fraace, 
anhaated  hv  the  piety  natural  to  the  guardians  of  the 
church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphpld  the 
interests  of  the  sacred  pratomm.  Francis  I.  said,  that 
if  his  right  hand  were  a  heretie,  he  woald  cut  it  oif.** 
Henry  IL,  whose  seal  was  still  greater,^  ordered  the 
judges  to  proceed  against  the  FMestants,  and  publicly 
declared  that  he*  would  ^nudcie  the  ezti^tion  of  the 
heretics  his  principal  basmess.''^  Charles  IX.,  on  the 
celehrated  day  of  St  BartholeBSew,  attempted  to  reliere 
the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow.  Hennr 
III.  pnwdsed  to  ^oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  hk 
lifo  r  ftr  he  said  he  coidd  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than 
amidst  the  ruins  of  heresjf.''^ 

OMMon  n'aToit  e0t4  deptib  OiutonBagM.''  Mfm.  de  Fontenaif,  yoh  i.  p.  46. 
Dopiest  Manuy  itlls  him  "  lo  plus  gnad  roy  que  la  chreeiienU  ait  porto 
depuis  cinq  miP  ans  and  Sully  pronounces  him  to  l)c  **  le  plus  grand  de 
not  roia."  DujiLestit  JJoniai/f  MSm.  el  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  pp.  30,  77,  131. 
iSuUy^  (Eatnontiiei  Eojfoiea,  voL  tU.  p.  15.  ODmparc  toI.  vi.  pp.  3D7,  398, 
Tol.  ix  pp.  .3/5,  242,  with  Mine  Monble  reouurlcs  ia  Mtm,  d«  Uenlit,  Pans, 
1826,  vol.  ix-  p.  299. 

**  So  it  ifl  generally  related :  !mt  tbers  it  a  slightly  difRmnt  vweion  of 
this  orthodox  declaration  in  Sviedlnfs  Ilitt.  of  the  lU  fonnntion  in  France, 
vol.  i.  p.  30.  Compare  MadaiiUt  iwU  in  Mosheim's  £'ccU*.  J/itt.  vol,  U.  p. 
84,  with  9im(mdi,  Him,  dtt  Fhmfais,  vol.  xn.  pp.  453, 454,  and  Rdat,  in 
Amba$§ad.  VfniiierUf  vol.  i.  p.  50,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  It  was  also  Francis  I.  who 
advised  Charlce  Y.  to  expel  all  the  Mohewedein  from  Bgtka*  JUormk, 
J  Ha.  (U  V  Ji^i»itum,  vol.  i.jp.  429. 

The  historian  of  the  neneh  PMMeate  says,  in  1J4S,  "le  nouveau 
roi  Henri  II  fut  encore  pins  rigomaz  Bon  pin."  Setnoiaif  Mid,  dt 
VEdU  d4  AanleSf  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

*>  M.  Baiike  (CHHI  WIm  m  ^V«m»,  tcH.  i.  pp.  240,  241)  says,  thai  he 
issued  a  circular  "addressed  to  tho  parliaments  and  to  the  judicial  tribu- 
u.\ls,  iu  wluch  thay  wore  ursed  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  the  jaages  intormed  that  they  would  be  held  respon- 
sible, should  thmr  n^tftot  these  orders  t  and  in  which  he  declared  pUmlr, 
that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he  was  dctonnined  to 
make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.''  See  also,  on 
Henry  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  J/flWy,  OUo'v.  gnr  I'Hitt. 
de  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  133,  134;  De  Thou,  HiM.  Cniv.  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  335, 
3d7,  Tol.  ii.  p.  G40,  vol.  iiL  pp.  366  j  FHice't  Ilitt,  of  the  French  Fro- 
UtUmt*,  p.  M. 

He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1588.  lianle's  Ci'vi7  War.*  in 
France f  rol.  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  Cape^^Wf  Ilitt,  de 
la  RifonM,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244,  245,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  12S ;  and  WO 
BtlUm,  Mitt,  dt  Vmit  de  Xnn(e^,  vol.  i.  p.  328  ;  Dnj^enit  Momav^  Mhn. 
et  Cormp.  vol.  i.  p.  1 10  ;  De  Thou^  Hitt,  (lm9»  vol.  i.  |».  860,ToL 
vol.  X.  pp.  ^4,  689,  674,  675. 
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These  imn  tbe  opinioDfl  expressed,  in  the  utaeath 
century,  bj  the  heads  of  the  <AdaA  monnehj  in  Europe.^ 
Bat  wIHl  sndi  feelings,  the  powerful  intelleet  of  H«nrjr  IV. 
had  not  the  slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting 
politics  of  his  age,  he  had  akeady  dmagsSi  his  religion 
tirke;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ctMUi^  it  a  third  tune,^ 
when  ha  fond  that  by  doins  so  he  eonkl  ensure  tran- 
quillity to  his  country.  As  he  had  displayed  such  indiffer- 
CDoe  ahout  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  decency  show 
Biach  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjeets.""  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act 
of  tiolenition  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France 
suKoe  Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country. 
Only  fire  years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestant* 
ism,  he  published  the  celebrated  Bdiet  of  Nantes,'^  by  \ 
whidiy  finr  the  first  time,  a  Catholic  government  granted  > 
to  heretioB  a  fiur  share  of  civil  and  reSgious  rights.  This  *  *  . 
was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  event  that  had 
jet  ooeurred  in  the 'history  of  French  civilization.^  If  it  ^ 
IS  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  the  en- 
Ug^itetted  princij^s  of  the  king  ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 

*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  bendes  many 
other  authorikiM^  from  Marino  Oavalii,  who  writes  in  1546,    Li  niaMtri 
Sorbona  hanno  aatoritk  cstrema  di  castigarc  U  eretici,  il  che  fnnno  con  il 
fuooo,  brustolandoU  vin  a  pooo  a  poco.'^  Jielat,  lU*  AmbcumJ.  Venitiais, 
Tol.  L  p.  S62  ;  and  lee  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

*•  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  apos- 
tasy :  £r  meinte  noeh  immer,  Moinrich  IV.  werde  xuletst  yielleicht  wieder 
MUD  Ihotoitaiiiiflnnf  larftddMaieB,  wie eretidioii  cimnal  gcthan.**  Amiif, 
die  Pdpsfe,  vol.  ii  p.  246.  M.  Raiikc,  from  his  great  Icuowledge  of  Italian 
ananuBCripts,  has  thrown  more  lig^  on  (Jww  transnctiona  than  the  Fienoh 
Uatorians  have  been  able  to  do. 

On  bis  oonvendon,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  as  it  is 
tkOWfComY>&reDui)!ttsi«Aformi/,.Wm.  et  Correimond.  vol.  i.  p.  257,  with -iS'«//y, 
(Econiomie*  Jioycdet^  vol.  ii.  p.  12(3.  See  alao  llowell'a  Lettertf  book  i.  p.  42  ; 
JUid  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  1503,  printad  in  Hdivuim  Wottvniana^ 
p.  711.  Soe  also  Ranh,  Civil  Wars  in  Franetf 

toL  iL  pp.  SS7,  8fi6s  C%>«^ 

Hut,  <U  ia  IUform4,yoL  vi.  pp.  305,  363. 

»  The  edict  of  KaaCes  hm  in  1098 ;  the  abjuration  In  IfieS.  Sitmmdu 

HiM.  ihs  Franfaij!,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  l-'jOO  it  was  iutimated  to 
the  pope  as  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  Hcnrj  would  in  deu  SchooiS  dsr 
katboliBchen  Kirohe  zuruckkehren."  Jianix,  die  J'iii  ste^  vul.  ii.  p.  210. 

"  Of  tins  ediot,  Bismondi  says,  **  Amttam  6poque  dans  I'UilMre  de  France 
ne  marque  mieux  peut-6trela  fin  d'un  monde  ancien,Ie  ooBWiaoaBttttd'ail 
monde  nouveau."  Jlitt,  da  Fran^aU^  vol.  xxi.  p.  480. 
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general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which 
followed  it,  we  cannot  fiul  to  peroeiye  that  it  was  part  of 
a  vast  movement^  in  which  the  people  themselyes  pardci- 
nated.  Those  who  recognise  the  truth  of  the  principles  I 
have  laboured  to  establidi»  will  expect  that  this  great  step 
towards  religious  liberty  was  accompanied  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of  which  toleratioii  has  always 
been  unknown.  And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  may 
be  easily  proved  hj  an  examination  of  tke  traositioDary 
state  wmdi  France  b^gan  io  enter  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Babekus  are  often  conndered  to  afford 
the  first  instance  of  religious  soepticiBm  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.'' But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing 
to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  •certainly  treats  the  dergy 
witii  great  disrespect,  andiakes  every  opportunity  of  cover- 
ing them  with  ridicule.'*  His  attacks,  however,  are  always 
made  upon  their  personal  vices,  and  not  upon  that  narrow 
and  intolerant  spirit  4o  which  those  vices  were  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does  he  show  any 
thing  like  consistent  scepticism     nor  does  he  appear  to 

"  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  fotitider  of  Frctich  sceptidsm,  compart 
LamUie,  Jiiit.  de$  Franfoitf  vol.  306;  Utepheii*  Lect%ure9<n  tUe  JJistorp 
of  Franee^  vol.  ii  p.  242  j  ^SKMrnomb,  Hiti.  dn  P^ranpau,  vol.  xvi.  p.  376k 

**  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  numerous  eUier  instMMM,  ToL  L 
BD.  278,  282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  CEuvres  (ie  Haidait,  edit.  Amsterdam, 
1/S6.  However,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  ho 
nja  that  Oarsantua  '^se  morvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  i.  p.  MS;  and  on 
two  occaaions  (vol.  iii.  p.  6.5,  vol.  iv.  pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  very  indecent 
alluaion  io  the  pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261,  he  satirically  notices  the  way 
in  whldi  the  aerrioM  of  tho  ohundi  were  performed :  Dont  luj  diet  te 
moyne  :  Jc  nc  doraJaaiMa  h  anon  aise,  «inon^|iiaiid  jo  iuia  an  iennon»  on 
quand  ie  prie  Dieu. 

**  fiia  joko  on  tho  atrcngth  of  teD80tt«(CZ?i*vfieff  dt  BaMau,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
29,  30),  and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  ili.  p.  34),  are  bo  un- 
connected with  other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearence  of  belong- 
ing to  a  general  scheme.  The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning 
in  every  author  they  annotate,  have  represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  tho 
highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  the  most  extensive  social  and  religious 
reiforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  it  j  and 
I  cannot  help  ithinkiag  tkat  Rabelais  owes  a  larj^  abare  of  b»  rcputatira  to 
I  the  obscurity  of  his  lanf^iiage.  On  the  other  Bide  of  the  question,  and  in 
flavour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  CoUridge'4  Lit.  Re^ 
moMM^  iraL  i.  pp.  138, 130. 
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be  aware  tbat  the  disgraoefiil  Uvea  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  .moTitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which, 
comipt  as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of 
strength  and  vital  ity.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity 
which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost  of  itsel(  a  decisive  considera- 
tion; since  no  one,  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  will 
believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  superstition* 
should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attMked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great 
change  in  the  French  inteUect.  The  process,  which  had 
just  taken  place  in  England,  was  now  beginning  to  take 
place  in  France ;  and  in  both  countries  the  order  of  events 
was  precbely  the  same.  The  spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker,  gradually  assumed 
a  bolder  form  :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the  national  litera- 
ture, and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical  states- 
men. That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by 
those  general  arguments  which  make  us  infor  that  such 
connexion  must  fdways  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance, 
that  only  a  fow  years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  there  appeared  the  first  systematic  sceptic 
who  wrote  in  the  Fronds  language.  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne were  published  in  1588,^  and  form  an  epoch,  not 
t>nly  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civilization,  m  France. 
Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  "vdiich  have  less  weight 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  Babehus  and  Montsigne  is  a  measure  of 
the  diiferonce  between  1545^  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in 
some  degree,  corresponds  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated 

*•  The  two  first  books  in  1580 ;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the 
Snt  two.  Sic  iViceron,  Mim,  pour  mnrit  d  VHUi.  de$  Momma  iUuiUtt,  vol. 
jni.p.  210,  Paris,  1731. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Babehiis  has  no  date  on  the 
iitie-paget  bat  it  is  known  thni  the  thira  book  was  first  printed  in  1545, 
and  the  fourth  book  in  I'  ln.    See  Bninetf  Manuel  dn  Libr>nrr,  vol.  iv. 

^t.  Paris,  1843.  The  sUtement  in  Butg,  (/niv*  toL  xxzvi.  pp.  482,  483, 
nllMr  confused. 
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between  Jewel  and  Hooker,  and  between  Hoolcer  and  Ohil^ 
lingworth.  For,  the  lair  which  goTems  all  these  relatiooe, . 
is  the  law  of  a  progressiTe  scepUiBlsm.  What  BabehuB  was 
to  the  supporters  of  theology,  that  was  Montage  to  the 
theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Babdais  were  only  di« 
rested  against  the  dergy ;  but  the  writings  of  Monta^ne 
were  directed  against  Uie  system  of  whksh  the  dergy  were 
the  ofifspring.^  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
worid,  expressing  natural  th<mghtB  in  oOHmtoii  language, 
Montaigne  conceigded  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  aadacious  in- 
quiry.* Akhongh  he  U^sd  that  comprebensiTeness 
whi<m  is  the  highest  Ibnn  of  genius,  he  poBseesed  other 
qualities  essentid  to  a  great  mind.  He  was  very  eaiitioas, 
and  vet  he  was  veiy  bold.  He  was  cautioas,  since  he 
wonld  not  beMere  strange  things  because  they  had  been 
handed  down  by  his  feimthers;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  midamted  by  the  reproaches  with  whidi  the  ig- 
DOiant,  who  lore  to  dogmatise^  always  cover  those  whose 
knowledge  makes  tiiem  ready  to  doabt^   These  peeu« 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Europe^  toI.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  "  is 
nobdiaplayeAiiii^on."  Battfweiiie«keiffMd*nUgi0ii'imittoi<dfaitty 

senso,  as  connected  with  dogiua,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne's  language, 
that  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  iMqrilat  aU  religious  opinkNM  ib«  vsndt  of  eoitoiii ;  '*OimiiM  4«  mvf 
nous  n'avons  aultre  mire  de  la  v^nii  et  de  la  r^son,  que  TexeaiplB  et  id^e 
des^  opinions  et  usances  du  pais  oh  nous  soinmes :  Id,  est  tovsiovrx  hx  jmrfiiict^ 
rd^foHy  la  par£aicte  police,  parfaict  et  accomply  usage  de  toutes  choses." 
EmoM  <U  JHoiUaiffne,  p.  ISl,  liwt  L  ohap.  xxz.  As  a  nalvintl  •ODMqiience,  h» 
lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  53  ;  compare  p.  28.  See 
also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit,  pp.  110,  008, 
528.  The  fkct  seems  to  be,  tt»t  Nanftaigoe,  while  noogaMng  ttbetnotadlf 
the  existence  of  religious  truths,  douhted  our  c:\p.icity  for  knowug  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions, 
th«e  weve  eay  meant  of  asoertaining  whieh  were  nGcui»te.  His  obeeryatioM 
on  miracles  (pp.  541,  653,  654,  676)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind; 
and  what  he  says  on  prophetic  visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in 
his  profound  work  AUination  MeiUaU,  p.  256.  Compare  Maury,  lAgtiidet 
FUu«es,  p.  268  note.  ^  ^*  ^ 

"  His  friend,  the  celebrated  Do  Thou,  calls  him  "  homme  franc,  ennemi 
do  touto  contrainte."  Meimira,  in  JM  Thou,  jUitt,  Univ.  vol.  L  p.  59  :  see 
also  vol.  xi.  p.  690.   And  M.  Lamartino  oUmoob  Um  with  Moofesquieu,  as 
ces  deux  granda  rtpublioaiiia  do  la  peoaie  fianoaiae.''  ffitf.  4m  GwonMm, 
vol.  K  p.  174.  -  ' 

**  T*®  ?^  p.  97),  <«0t  ii*oet  jpaa  ^  radventure  sans  rtimm  qw» 

nous  attnbuons  Si  simplesse  et  ignorance  U  fiioUit6  do  croire  et  de  se  laisser 
persiiader.  Umpare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  686.  JfothiiW  of 
tUa  Mci  had  Ofor  affoaiod  before  L  lETf  reuch  language.  ''"'^ 
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Uariti«i  would,  in  any  age,  hare  made  Montaigiie  a  vaefal 
maa :  m  ihe  Mtoenth  centurj  they  made  him  an  im- 
portant Mie.  At  the  aamo  time,  his  easy  and  amusing 
style,^  inomaed  the  oiroolation  of  his  works,  and  thus 
eootribatdd  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  ven« 
twed  to  racommand  for  general  adoption. 

This*  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scep- 
ticism, which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
publicly  appeared  in  France.^  During  nearly  three  gene- 
rations, it  continued  its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing 
aettyity,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  England.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  process ;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prominence,  seem  to 
be  the  most  important 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of 
Montaigne,  there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which, 
though  now  little  read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  reputation  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Wiadcm,  by  Charron,  in  which  we 
find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made  in  a  modern  lan- 
guage to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of 
theology.^  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of 
gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had 

DagaM  Stowwri,  wfaoM  tan  of  wind  vm  rngf^MhtmA  fnm  tlutt  of 

Montaigne,  calls  him  "thia  most  amusing  author."  Stexrart's  Pliih>s.  o  f  the 
Mind,  vol.  i«  p.  408.  But  Rousseau,  in  every  retmct »  moro  oompeteut  judjre, 
<a4lHMiMHed1ypi>fa<a  "  la  iwlTet6,  la  griot  «l  l^loMfia  do  aon  Hjrlo  liiiiSt- 
able."  Mumd  Pathngy  Vi«  de  Rousteau,  toI.  i.  p.  1B5.  Compare  Litres  de 
Sivufni,  vol.  ui. pu4»l9  odU.PiHii^  1S43»  aad  LtUrm  «h  Dud^emd  4  NW/m^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  94. 

"  **  Mais  oelui  qui  a  rupandu  et  popularise  eu  France  le  sceptioisme,  o'est 
Montaigne."  Cou$iii^  Hist.  lU  l.i  J'hilot.  ir.  sirie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  '*  Die 
erato  Begung  des  skeptiicbiu  Goiaies  findoa  wir  ia  deu  Yersuchen  des  Mi- 
oImmI von XoBlaigno."  nnmtmtmn,€fmek,dttPMl0$.mii,\x.p.443k  Ontlie 
immense  inOaence  of  Montoigne,  compare  Tmnfmann,  vol.  ix.  n.  458 ;  ^fon- 
ieii,  JHvenHtaU.  vol.  vj)p.  20  j-:^G5 ;  iSwd^  BiUiotM^ FtOHfom,  pp.  bO-8i  ; 
Le  Lo/nq,  BiUioni^  Nutoru/uf,  vol.  iv.  p.  St7. 

"  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tmn0iiumH.O4iehi€fite  dtrPhUoM- 
phif,  vol.  ix.  p.  527»  with  two  inaidaoai  |ni«nt  in  Ohmtmi,  Ik  la  aagtm^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  4, 366. 
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undertaken,  and  he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his 
contomporaries,  by  a  remarkable  purity  both  of  language 
and  of  sentiment  His  work  is  almost  the  ooly  one  of  that 
^  age  in  which  nothing  can  he  Ibund  to  offend  the  chastest 
ears.  Althot^h  he  borrowed  from  Montaigne  innumerable 
illustrations^^he  has  carefblly  omitted  ^ose  indecencies 
into  which  that  otherwise  charming  writer  was  often  be- 
trayed. Besides  this^  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  ftils  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior 
to  Montaigne ;  hut  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after 
him,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  eleva- 
tion which,  to  Montaigne,  would  have  be^  inaccessible. 
Taking  bis  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  summit  of  knowledge, 
he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  elements  of  wisdom, 
and  the  conditions  under  whidi  those  elements  will  work. 
In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely  omits 
theological  dogmas  and  he  treatswith  undissembled  scorn 
many  of  those  condusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
imiversally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their 
religion  is  the  accidental  result  of  their  buth  and  educsr 
tion,  and  that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohammedan 
country,  they  would  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Moham- 
medanism as  they  then  were  in  Christianity.^  From 
this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the  absurdity  of  their  trou- 

The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  very  considerable,  but 
are  stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sorely  BiUioth^w  Franco p.  1>3 ; 
•ad  SuUam's  JAteratun  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  362,  fi09.  On  the  most  im- 
portant subjects,  Charron  was  a  oolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montaigne ; 
though  he  is  now  so  little  read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  aocount  I 
have  seen  of  his  system  is  in  ntmemmn^  Oeteh,  der  PMXotophiey  vol.  ix.  pp. 
4.58  487.  Buhle  {(JfxchichU  der  neuern  Philosophify  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-925)  and 
Cousin  (//«/.  d€  Ui  I'hUot,  ii.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatis- 
&ctory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read  in  this  sort  of  literature, 
ftppsMB  only  to  have  known  Chamm  through  Bayle  (see  notes  on  the  Spital 
Sennon,  in  Parr'g  Worh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  520,  521) ;  while  Dugald  Stewart,  with 
suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  passage 
from  Charron.  Steufart*t  Philo«ophy  of  the  Mimdf  Tol.  ii.  p.  833,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
365,  393.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  l>f  In  SagesM, 
aad  presented  his  £avourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis  I  See  her  own 
aooonnt,  in  Mhn.  de  Qtidu^  yoL  iv.  pp.  352, 363. 

»  See  his  definition,  or  rather  descnpti<ni,  of  wiadoUy  in  Ohuroi^  i)lr  28 
iSsf^eMe,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113, 115. 

^  JkU  Si^em,  toI.  i.  pp.  63, 35L 
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bling  tlieniselvori  about  the  variety  uf  creeds,  seeing  that 
such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  each  of 
these  difierent  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  tine  one 
and  all  of  them  are  e(jually  based  upon  supernatural  preten- 
sions, such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  propliets,  and  the  like.^ 
It  is  because  men  ioiget  these  thin,i!;st  that  they  are  the 
slaves  uf  that  confidence  which  is  the  great  ulistacle  to  all 
real  knowledge,  and  w^hich  can  onlv  be  removed  by  takiuii: 
such  a  large  and  comprehensive  view,  as  will  show  us  how 
all  nations  cling  with  equal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  educated."^'-*  And,  says  Charrun,  if  w  e  look 
a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of  the  great  reli- 
gions is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus,  the  /. 
religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians  : 
Christianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism  ;  and,  from  these  two 
last,  there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedauism.^^  We, 

OhamtDe  se  pref^re  aus  autres.  et  se  oonfie  d'etre  la  meilleurc  et  plus 
▼mie  que  lea  antres,  et  s'entre^reproohent  aussi  les  unes  au'x  autres  (juelque 
chost',  et  par-Ik  s'cntrc  condamnent  et  rejcttent."  J)e  la  Sdgegie,  vol.  i.  p.  348  j 
tee  also  vol.  L  pp.  144,  304,  305,  306,  vol.  ii.  p.  IKi.  J^xpi-es^ioiis  alinoat 
ideniical  are  used  by  M.  Chutes  Gomte,  TndU  de  lAgidation^  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

*  "  Toutcs  trouvent  ct  foumissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  mjsUlW 
sacr^s,  saiuts  proph^tes,  fStes,  corUiiiis  artidea  de  toy  et  cr&mee  n^oessaireB 
au  Kihit."  Di  la  Sageste,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

'  *«  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philoBophic  grouud, 
that  n'li;^ious  opinions,  being  governed  by  uiuleviating  laws,  owe  their  varia- 
tions to  variations  iu  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves, 
suited  to  the  existing  state  of  thinfts :  '*  Et  de  ces  conclttsioD8,iious  .appren- 
droiis  a  n'^poM^er  rieii,  nc  juror  ?i  rien,  n'aflinircr  rieii,  no  so  troublcr  de  rien, 
tiiais  quo!  qu'il  advieuue,  quo  Ton  crie,  toinpdte,  se  resoudre  k  ce  point,  que 
6*est  le  cours  du  monde,  e^eif  nature  y  uifait  du  nennes.**  De  la  Sagejt^y  vol.  i. 
p.311. 

**  Mais  commc  elles  naissent  I'une  apr^  I'autre,  la  plus  jeune  batit 
toojours  sur  son  ala6e  et  prochaine  pr6c6deute,  laquelle  elle  ulmprouve,  ui 
ne  condamnede  funds  en  comble,  auti  ement  elle  ne  scroit  paaouSe,  etne 
pourroit  prendre  pied;  mnis  sculement  i'accuse  ou  d'impc'rfection, on  de  son 
tenne  fiui,  et  qu  ii  cette  occasion  elle  vient  pour  iui  succedcr  el  la  pai  luire,  et 
ainsi  la  mine  peu-k-peu,  et  e'enricbit  de  ses  d^pouilles,  comtne  la  Judai'quc 
a  fait  k  la  Gtiiiil!e  et  Egyptienne,  la  Chrctionne  ii  la  Judai'que,  lu  Mabonie- 
taue  a  la  J  uduique  ct  Chr^tieuue  eusemble :  mais  les  vieilles  condamneut 
bien  tout4^fiiit  et  entidremeut  les  jennes,  et  lea  tiennent  pour  ennemies  capa- 
bles."  />  la  Sagestey  vol.  i.  p.  349.  This,  T  believe,  is  the  first  instance  in 
any  modern  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctriuc 
which,  since  Oharron,  has  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men 
whose  knowledge  is  extensive  enongii  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  di^ 
ferent  reLi^ons  which  have  laevailed  at  differeat  times.  In  this,  u  in  other 
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I  therefore,  adds  this  great  imter,  should  rise  above  the 
i  pretensiom  of  hostile  sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by 
I  the  fear  of  future  punishment,  or  allured  bj  the  hope  of 
I  future  happiness,  we  should  be  content  with  such  practical 
I  religion  as  consists  in  performing  the  duties  of  life  ;  and, 
j  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  creed,  wc 
,  shoukl  strive  to  ntake  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  iteelf, 
i  and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the 
I  ineffable  grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme 
I  cause  of  all  created  things.^^ 

i  Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601, 
were  for  the  first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in 
their  own  mother-tongue.'*  The  sceptical  and  secular 
spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  continued  to 
increase ;  and,  as  the  seventeenth  century  advanced,  the 
decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  thinkei's,  gradually  became  common,  even  among 
ordinary  politicians.^   The  clergy,  sensible  of  the  danger, 

subjects,  they  vrho  «re  nnablfl  to  eomyra,  rappote  that  every  thing  is  iflo- 
lated,  simply  l>ecaTi8€  to  them  the  continmty  ie  mvirible.  As  to  the  Aloran- 
drian  doctrine  of  development,  found  partioularlj  in  Clemoit  and  Origen, 
9eeJie<milm'*Bitt,tf1i^€9^tiNk,y<iL^Vp.9Hmi  Ib pMtMw pp. 
S41,  246. 

"  De  la  Sagessey  vol.  i.  pp.  350,  3n5  ;  two  magnificent  passigcp.  liut  tho 
whole  chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  uu  occa- 
sional ambignitj;  Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  ^oint,  un- 
derstands Charron  as  I  do  in  regard  to  the  dootrioo  of  future  pumthmenta* 
Qetdixchte  der  PhiUmphie^  vol.  ix.  p.  473. 

■  The  first  oditiou  of  La  Saqfste  was  published  at  Bourdeanx  in  1601. 
yieerony  Ilomma  illustretf  vol.  xvi.  p.  224 ;  JIcdlam*§  Lit  9f  Bwntpe^  vol.  ii. 

p.  fiOO  ;  Biog.  Vnu\  vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Two  cditir.ns  were  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  in  1G04  and  l(iii7.  Brund,  Maaicel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i.  p.  G39. 

Siamondi  {Hut,  det  FtxtnfaiSf  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavall^e  (//<>/.  ilt.'i 
FranfuUf  toL  iiL  p.  84)  hftve  BOMd  the  dimmution  of  religiouB  zlrI  early 
iu  the  seventcentn  century;  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  found 
in  the  correspondenoe  of  Duplenis  Momay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Diooatj,  In  1009 :  '*  A  beanooup  atoourd'hui  il  fiiult  commcncer 
par  fit,  qu'il  y  a  nnc  relHgion,  premier  que  de  leur  dire  (piclle."  Dvjihsns, 
MkUrn  d  Corrttp,  vol.  x.  p.  416.  This  middle,  or  secular  party,  reoeivod  the 
name  of  "  Poiitiaues,"  and  began  to  be  powcntal  in  ISOt  or  1608.  Benoist 
{Hitt.  de  VEdit  a*  NawUSy  toL  L  p.  113),  luider  the  year  1A93,  contemptu- 
ously says:  "11  s'^leva  nnc  foule  de  conciliatcurs  do  religion:"  pco  also 
pp.  201,  273.  Iu  loiM),  and  in  1594,  the  "  Politiques"  are  noticed  by  Do 
Thou  {Iliet.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  xii.  p.  1.^) ;  and  on  the  increase,  in 
15;)3,  of  "le  tiers  parti  politique  et  u6gociateur,"  gee  Cnpefirrnfi,  I/ij<t.  de  la 
itefomief  vol*  vi.  p.  235.   See  also,  respecting  "  les  politiques,"  a  letter  from 
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^inshed  tlie  gOTamment  to  check  the  progress  of  inquiry 
and  the  pope  himself,  in  *  formal 
Henry,  urged  him  to  remedy  the  eril,  by  prosectttiog  the 
heretics,  from  whom  he  thought  all  tiie  mischief  had  ori« 
0UlUy  proceeded.**  But  this  the  kiug  steadilj  refosed. 
Ue  saw  the  immense  adyaatages  thai  ifoold  arise,  if  he 
coujd  weaken  the  ecclesiastical  power  by  balancing  the 
two  seete  against  eadi  ether  and  therefore^  thon^  he 
wa^  A  OalhoHc,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in  &Toar  of  the 
Fh)te8taBto,  as  being  the  weaker  pairty.*^  He  giaiutod 
sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  nmnstera  and 
the  repair  of  their  dmrches;**  he  banished  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  their  most  dangeroos  enemies;**  and  he  always 

the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his  o\yn  court,  in  1615,  in  Caf)fft<j lie's  Jltc/ielieu, 
vol.  K  p.  93 ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Parie^  in  15U2,  of  a  "  politisch  und  kirch" 
ttoh  gewHirfgtt  QsrinnoBg,**  me  Banks,  die  Pujute,  vol.  ii.  p.  MS. 

^'  The  Sorbonno  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron's  great  work,  but 
coold  not  succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Ihcvernet,  Hut,  de  la 
Sbrimnty  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  with  Bayle,  article  Charron,  note  F. 

^  In  the  appendix  to  Ranke  {Die  RUmitehm  PUp$^,  vol.  iuL  fp.  141, 
142),  there  will  be  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio, 
in  1008,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  French  court  \  and  vmich  should  be  com- 
p«icd  with  a  leMtr,  written  ia  1634^  in  BO^t  (BmwnUei  RtffaUi,  voL  t. 
p.  122,  edit.  1P20. 

**  "  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Gleicbgewicht  zwi- 
iehoi  ihMn  wbl  •iImIImi.''  Ranh,ditPaptte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430, 4S1.  "  Henri  IT, 

Tezpression  de  rindiffcreutisme  religieux,  sc  posa  comme  une  tmnsaction 
cntre  ces  deux  syst^mcs."  Cape/i^Hf,  Ilitt.  de  la  lUformey  vol.  vi.  p.  368. 
**  Henry  IV.  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  balance  evenly.'*  Smedley's  hi$t.  of 
the  Reformed  Rdigion  in  France,  vol  iiL  p.  19.  See  also  Benoitt,  Siit,  at 
PEdit  de  Xnntff,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Hence,  of  course,  neither  party  was  quite 
satisfied.  MaJUy't  Observations^  vol.  iii.  p.  220 ;  Meseray,  Jlisioire  de  France^ 
y(iA.  iii.  p.  069. 

*'  Compare  Cap^gxie,  Hist,  de  la  Rkforme^  vol.  viii.  p.  Gl,  with  Bazin^ 
HiML  de  Lotut  JCJIJ,  vol.  i.  pp.  32, 33.  See  aiso,  on  his  inclination  towards 
the  ProtestautB,  Mfm,  «It  /bnCMoy  MnrmSf  yoL  i  p.  9L  FouMnay,  p.  94, 
mentions,  as  a  singular  iBBtailoe,  that  **il  M  M  00  fosk  taaptdet  bogue- 
nots  avoir  des  abbaycs." 

SuUy,  (Economies  Royaiet,  Tol.  iv.  p.  134,  voL  vi.  p.  233;  DwpUms 
Mcrmg,  Mini,  et  Corresp,  VW.  zL  p.  Stf ;  mnoitit  Hitt.  dt  VEdit  de  JVarUeSf 
voL  ii  pp.  68,  20/),  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the 
Frotestants  themselves,  ^e  their  own  account,  in  (Quick's  Sgnodicon  in 
OatUa,  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  222,  246,  247,  249,  276-277. 

Henry  IV.  banisljed  the  Jesuits  in  l.'>94  ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later 
in  his  reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  FUumn.  Hitt.  de  la  Difio- 
matie,  y^,  -vi.  p.  486 ;  Benm,  HitL  de  ZmhV  177/,  vol.  i.  p.  106 ;  UonteU^ 
Divers  £^(s,vo\.  v.  p.  1^2  note  ;  Be  T/<ov,  Iliit.  Cniv.  vol.  xiv.  p.  208.  Com- 
pare the  notices  of  them  in  SvUyy  (Econoynies,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200, 
236,  246.   But  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the 
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had  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church, 
whose  husiness  it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction 
of  those  edicts  which  he  had  issued  in  fovour  of  their 
religion.^ 

Thus  it  wasy  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  to- 
leration was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
out  of  this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlight- 
ened measures  of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom 
these  things  were  effected,  unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that 
fanatical  spirit  which  he  had  done  much  to  curb  but 
the  circumstances  which  occurred  after  his  death,  showed 
how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  uie  govern- 
ment fell  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered 
it  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the  mind 
was  now  talcing,  that  she,  though  a  weak  and  bigoted 
woman,^  refrained  from  those  persecutions  which,  only 
one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  necessary 
proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That^  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  to- 
leration, early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Ca- 
tholic, who  had  been  educate  in  the  midst  of  her  priests, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  their  applause  as  the 
highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

dreftd  entertained  of  their  intrigues  {Qrigoire^  Hitt.  dfs  Confeueursj  p.  31(>)  ; 
and  Henry  evidently  «lisliked,  aa  well  as  feared  them.  iSce  two  letters  from 
him  in  Duj  I  stt's,  Mtia.  et  Corrf<<p.  vi.  pp.  12!).  151.  It  would  appear, 
from  the  JA'w.  tie  /iic/irfirif,  vol.  v.  p.  350,  Paris,  1623,  that  the  kiug  uever 
lettered  to  them  their  former  unthoritv  in  regard  to  education. 

*•  Ilazia,  lliM.  de  Louis  Xllf,  vol.  i.  pp.  1  l'2,  1  J3  ;  Lf  Vasg')r,  vol.  i. 
p  156 ;  iiitinondif  vol.  xxii.  p.  IIU ;  1/uplessU  J/orua^f  vol.  i.  p.  '6bi)  j  iSuily^ 
(Eemomieg,  vol.  vti.  pp.  lOd,  432, 448. 

When  Ravaillac  was  examined,  he  s;ud,  "qu'il  y  av.ait  6te  excite  par 
l'iut6rdt  de  la  religion,  et  par  uue  impulsion  irresistible."  Jiazin^  Hitt.  de 
LavM  XIII^  vol.  i.  p.  38.  This  work  contains  the  Icdlest  account  I  have 
met  with  of  Ravaillac  ;  of  whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  descriptioD  in  .£ei 
torietUt  de  TaUanant  dea  JSiaux,  voL  i.  p.  85,  Pans,  184U,  a  ywtj  ciuioiii 
book. 

"  Le  Yassor  (/list,  de  Jxiuia  Xllly  vol  i.p.  S70)  calls  her  **  superstitiouso 
audcriiior  jioint ;"  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  "fomme  credulo  et  sti]>er.-titiense." 
See  also  vol.  ill.  p.  2o0,  vol.  vi.  p.  t>2b  j  aud  Urtgoirt^  Hitt,  dct  Cmjetseurt^ 
p.  6ft. 
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Yet  this  was  what  actually  ocnirred.  The  queen  con- 
tinued the  ministers  of  Henry  IV".,  and  announced,  tliat 
in  every  thing  she  would  follow  liis  example.*^^  Her  first 
public  act  was,  a  declaration,  tl»at  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
should  be  inviolably  preserved;  for,  she  says,  "experience 
has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  violence,  so  far  from  in-  / 
ducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church,  prevents  ^ 
them  from  doing  so.****  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she  upon 
this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  IGH,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  finother  con- 
firmation of  the  P]dict  of  Nantes.*^^  And,  in  1615,  she 
caused  the  king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,^ 
to  issue  a  declaration,  by  which  all  preceding  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants  were  pubUcly  confirmed.^^  In 
the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611,  wished  to  raise  to  the  presi- 
dency of  parliament  the  celebrated  De  Thou  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  making  a  foruKil  announcement  of  his  heresy,  that 
the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  considered  an 
impious  design.^ 

**  "  £Ue  auDonca  qu  elle  vouluit  suivre  en  tout  I'exemple  du  feu  roi.  •  •  • 
Le  ministtre  d«  Henri  IV,  que  la  reiii«  oonfcinuoit.*'  SUmondit  ffkt,  du 

FmngaU,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  2(H;,  210  ;  and  .see  t\vn  letters  from  her,  in  DupUMts 
MornaVf  Mem.  et  Corre^p.  vol.  xL  p.  282,  vol.  xii.  p.  428.    Sully  had  feared 
that  tne  death  of  Henry  lY.  would  cause  a  change  of  policy ;  *'  que  I  on 
8*alloit  jcttcr  dans  dea  de^seins  tous  coutraires  aux  rdgkN|  ocdrw  6t 
diifeu  roy."  (Economies  Roi/nltf,  vol.  vlii.  p.  401. 

**  See  the  declaration  in  Bnzin^  Hist,  de  Louis  A'///,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75  j  aud 
notices  of  it  in  .\f^,n.  </<  /{ic/ifh'et/,  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  Cape'igw's  Riehe/ieu.  voL  i. 
p.  27  ;  lintoitt,  Tlift.  d'  V I'Jdit  df.  yanteA,  vol.  ii.  {>.  7  ;  L<-  Vcsuw,  flixt.  de  Louis 
Alllt  vol.  i.  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  8ij>uioudt  (vol.  xxii, 
p.  821),  appMr  to  be  aware  that  the  inniing  of  thh  deolaratioii  was  detei^ 
mined  on,  in  council,  as  early  as  the  17ih  of  May  ;  that  is,  only  three  days 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  mentioned  by  Poutchartrain,  who  was 
then  one  of  the  ministers.  See  Mdn.  de  Pimtekartrafn,  edit.  Petitot,  1822, 
vol.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  hut  well  worthy  <»f  hciinj  rvxid. 

«  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Ixmi^  XI/ f,  vol.  i.  p.  2fi2  :  /ienoi-it,  J/ix'.  de  V Edii  de 
Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  140  ;  Mem  de  FoiUemtij  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  207 ;  Le  V'tmor, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  604. 

**  Laissant  neanmoins  radminlstrution  dn  royanmc  ?i  la  i  eine  sa  niferc." 
Mem.  de  Bassompierre,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  Ckimpare  <bu^^,  (Economies,  vol.  ix.  p.  177. 
She  posseaeed  complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.    8«e  Mfmowu  d$ 
Montiflat,  vol.  i  p.  24  :  **avoit  6te  tenii  fort  has  j  ar  la  rcine  sa  ni^re.**  SeO 
also  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  G40,  677,  716,  764. 
«  Basin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 
•  Li  1611,  "le  pape  le  rejeta  fonnellemeut  cumme  h6r^tiqu6.*'  Bazin, 
vol.  i-  p.  1 74 .  This  it  glossed  over  bjr  Poutchartrain  (ifdmoww,  foi,  i.  p.  460) ; 
VOL.  1*  I  I 
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The  tarn  vhich  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no 
little  alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most 
zealous  churehmen  loudly  censured  the  policy  <tf  the  queen ; 
and  a  great  historian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe 
by  the  active  encroad^iments  of  the  ecc^esiaBticsl  power, 
fiance  was  the  first  country  that  ventuied  to  oppose 
them.^  The  nundo  openly  complained  to  the  queen  of 
her  conduck  in  farouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously  de- 
sired that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suf^ressed, 
by  which  the  comdeaees  of  true  befierers  were  greatfy 
scandalized.^  But  these,  and  similar  reiNresentations, 
were  no  bnger  listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would 
formerly  have  received;  and  the  affairs  of  the  country 
continued  to  be  administrnd  with  those  purely  temporal 
viewS)  on  which  the  measures  of  H^ry  lY.  had  been 
avowedly  based.^ 

Such  was  now  the  pdicy  of  the  government  of  France ; 
a  government  which,  not  many  yean  befiyre,  had  con- 
sidered it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics 
and  extirpate  heresy.  That  this  continued  improvement 
was  merely  the  result  of  the  general  inteUectnid  develop- 
ment»  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success,  but  also  from 
the  diaracter  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Media  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as 
any  of  their  predecessors;  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident, 
that  this  disr^ard  of  theological  prejudices  was  due, 
not  to  their  own  personal  merits,  but  to  the  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to  the  pressure  of  an  age 

but  the  6tatemeiii  uf  M.  Bazin  is  oonfinned  in  the  prefiuw  to  De  Thou,  Hi§' 
toirt  UnwerseUtf  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

**  '*  Dor  ente  Einbalt  den  die  kircMiohe  Restanntloii  erfuhr,  gcsoliah  in 
Frankrcich."  Banh,  die  nifmUehm  PUpst^,  vol  iii.  p.  ICO. 

*•  This  dosiro  was  expressed  seveml  times,  )»ut  m  vain  :  "  Oeru  hatten 
die  Nuntien  Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  liicher  verboten,  aber  es  war  ihuea 
nicht  mSglich."  Ranke,  eUe  PUptte,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Auhaug.  Oompoxe  JTIm. 
de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  (58 ;  Mim,  de  PoiUcAartravif  vol.  i  p.  488. 

^'  This  decline  of  tlic  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of 
the  time ;  but  it  is  auificient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  remoustrance  of 
the  Fkenoh  oleigf,  in  1605,  in  Ih  TAent^  Sitt.  Univ.  vd.  ziv.  pp.  446^  447. 
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which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hurried  along  those 
yrho  believed  themseiTes  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations^  weighty  as  they  are,  will 
only  slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man, 
who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  afiairs.  During 
the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.,  France 
was  entirdy  goYemed  by  Richelieu,^  one  of  that  ex- 
tremely small  chiss  of  statesmen  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
impress  theur  own  character  on  the  destiny  of  their  conn- 
try.  This  fi;reat  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  political 
art,  probaUy  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that  pro- 
di^  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of 
Europe.   But>  in  one  important  point  of  view»  Bichelieu 
was  supmor  to  Kapoleon.   The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  |  . 
constant  effort  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  (/ 
unrivalled  capacity  exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling 
against  the  tendencies  of  a  great  age.   Richelieu,  too,  was 
a  despot;  but  his  despotism  took  a  nobler  turn.   He  dis- 
played, what  Najpoleon  never  possessed,  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.   In  one  great  poiiu,  indeed^  ^  ^ 
be  fiiiled.   His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  [ 
French  nobility  were  altogether  futile;^  for,  owing  to  a  j 
long  course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class 
was  BO  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours 
of  another  century  were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  in- 
fluence.  But,  though  Richeliea  could  not  diminish  the 
social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French  nobles,  he  curtailed 

^  As  M.  Mouteil  says  (ffist,  des  Fran^tit  da  divtrs  £tcUs^  vol.  vii.  p.  114), 
y„--<*  Kichelieu  tint  le  sceptre;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne."  And  Osmpioa 
{MiinoireSy  p.  37)  calls  him  "^t6t  lo  ma!tre  que  Ic  minitfera;"  aad  addl^ 
pp.  218,  219,  that  ho  "avoit  gouveni6  dix-huit  aiis  l:i  France  avcc  un  pou- 
voir  absolu  et  one  gloire  aans  pareille.''  Compare  Mifni.  da  Cardinal  de  Mtt^ 
vol.  i.  p.  e3. 

The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  Alison*/t  IlUt.  of  Europe^  vol.  i. 
pp.  101-1  U4|  and  in  many  other  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their 
rafluenee ;  but  this  «rror  ariMS  from  oonfiuing  political  inflaemse  with  sorfal  w 

influence.  What  is  termed  the  political  power  of  a  clas^,  is  merely  the 
erjrmptom  and  manifestation  of  its  real  power;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the 
first,  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the  second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles 
was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor  Louis  XIV.  could  impair ;  and  it 
remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  intel- 
lect of  France  rebelled  against  it,  overthrew  it,  and  finally  effected  tho  \ 
Frmoh  Rerolation. 
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their  political  privileges;  and  he  chastised  their  crimes 
with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed  their 
former  licenseJ^  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks, 
rude  as  they  were,  produced  no  permanent  result.  After 
his  death,  the  French  nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased 
that  great  struggle  into  a  mere  contest  of  rival  families. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuj  v,  tliat 
France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening  iiiHucncc 
of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  retar<led 
the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Richelieu  failed  in  achieving 
his  designs,  lie  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact,  tliat  his  large  and  compre- 
hensive views  liarmonizc<l  with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  some  account.  For  this  remark- 
able man,  though  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal,  never 
for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  profession  to  make 
him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country.  He  knew, 
what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  people 
should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the 
propagation  of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the 
present  and  practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  during  his  administration,  there  was  seen  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  supreme  authority  wielded  by  a 
priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from  this,  he  often  treated 
them  with  what  was  then  considered  unexampled  rigour. 
The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their 

Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  htimbling  the  nobles, 
at  least  as  early  as  1624.  S«e  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  Mimoira,  vol.  ii. 
p.  340;  In  dmwBmm^9  Cowr»  tfBwmpe^  toI  H.  pp.  63-65,  there  ie  a  euiioof 
tndiUoiial  nnecdotc,  which,  though  jiroliahly  false,  shows,  at  all  events,  the 
fear  and  hatred  with  whicii  the  French  nohles  reg^ed  the  memoir  of 
Rididiea  more  tiiaB  a  eentuiy  after  hie  death. 
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functions,  liad  always  been  regarded  with  a  certain  vener- 
ation ;  tliey  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted  piety  j 
they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
show  thoui  the  deference  due  to  tlieir  exalted  position.^' 
Richelieu,  however,  was  too  familiar  with  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  to  feel  much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the 
consciences  of  kini!;s.  Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII., 
had,  it  seems,  fuliowed  the  example  of  his  piedecessors, 
and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own  views  of  policy  into  the 
mind  of  the  royal  penitent^®  But  Richelieu,  so  soon  as  / 
he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and  sent  him 
into  exile;  for  he  contemptuously  says,  "  tlie  little  father 
Caussin"  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought 
up  in  the  innocence  of  a  religious  Hfe/*^^  Caussin  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Sirmond  ;  but  Richelieu 
would  not  allow  the  new  confessor  to  begin  bis  duties,  until 

"  Oil  their  iufliiencc,  see  6V^'//o/rf',  ffistoire  <lfA  ConfeMeur»;  and  compare 
the  reiimrks  of  Mr.  Qrote,  a  great  writer,  whoae  mind  is  always  ready  with 
historical  analogies.  Urak^t  Rut.  of  Oreece,  vol.  vi.  p.  393,  8d  edit.  1851. 
Many  of  the  French  kings  had  a  strong  natural  affection  for  monks;  but 
the  inofit  aingular  instance  I  have  ibuud  of  this  Bort  o£  love  is  mentioned  bj 
no  kit  a  num  thati  De  Thou,  respecting  Heniy  lit.  P<i>Tli<»i»  {Ui$t,  Uni9,  p 
vol.  z.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince:  "Soit  temperament,  soit  Muca-  J  '- 
tion,  la  pr^senco  d'un  moino  fuisait  toojours  plaisir  a  Henri ;  ot  jo  lui  ai  ^ 
moi-mSme  aouvent  eut^^udu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  ie  mdme  effet  aur  r       ,  ^  * 
■on  ime»  que  U  ohtfccwilllimwnt  le  pios  dflimt  mr  to  oofpi.**  n 


M  One  of  his  tuggettlons  was,  "stir  les  dangers  qne  oonroit  le  catlioli> 

cisme  en  .\llemugne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  pnissances  protestantes, '*  Gri- 
ff oire,  HisL  de»  dn^tueun^  p.  342.    The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in 
Z«F<u0or,  Hint.  deLtmu  Xllf^  vol.  ix.  pp.  287-SM ;  to  which,  however,  Ori- 
goire  never  refers.    As  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Tassor,  I  ^ 
may  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accurate  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  \/ 
he  has  been  very  unfiurly  treated  by  the  majority  of  French  writers,  among  ^  * 
whom  he  is  unpopular,  on  looonnt  of  his  const^int  atuicks  on  Louis  XIr. 
Sismondi  illift.  dts  Fran^aijt,  vnl.  xxii.  pp.  1S8,  189)  speaks  highly  of  his 
Hiti.  of  Loun  XI  11.;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends,  I  can  confirm 
hif  fikVOttnUe  opinion^ 

'<Le  petit  p^  Oaasdn.**  Mfm.  de  RiehdUvty  vol.  x.  p.  S06;  and  at 

p.  217,  he  is  classed  among  the  **  pcrsonnes  qui  avoient  toujours  et6  nourries 
dans  I'lunocence  d'une  vie  religieuse  :"  see  also  p.  215^  on  his  simplioit6 
et  ignorance."  Respecting  Rioheiiea^  treatment  of  OMUsin,  see  Mim,  it 
MotUgl"t,  vol.  i.  pp.  173-175;  Lettm  dt  PaHn,  vol.  i.  p.  49$  2to  JUmtx^ 
MiMorietkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  l&SL 
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he  had  solemnly  proDused  never  to  interfere  in  irt;ate 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Riche- 
Keu  cUi^yed  a  simibr  flpirit.  The  French  clergy  were 
then  possessed  of  enormons  wealth  ;  and  as  they  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  they  were  careful  not 
to  make  what  they  confiidmd  "unnecessary  contributions 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state.  They  had 
r  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war  against  the 

^  Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
assist  in  the  exlarpstion  of  heresy.^  But  they  saw  no 
reason  why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  efl'ccting 
mere  temporal  benefits ;  they  considered  themselves  as 
the  guardians  of  ftmds  set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes, 
and  they  thought  it  impious  that  wealth  consecrated  by 
the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should  fall  into  the  profane 
hands  A  secular  statesmen.    Richelieu,  who  looked  on 

V  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had  taken 
a  very^fferent  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.®^  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests 
of  the  church  were  superior  to  those  ^  the  state,  he  laid 

»  ^tmomdi^  Hist,  (hs  Fratif(tiSf  voL  xxiii.  p.  332 ;  TaUtinatU  des  lieaux^ 
BUt&riett''*^  vol.  lit.  p.  78  not€.    Le  Vassor  (Hist,  dt  IMs  Xlfl,  vol.  x. 

Ert  ii.  p.  says,  that  SirmoDd  "  bo  soutint  k  la  coiir  Bons  le  ininist^rc  de 
ohelieu,  parce  qu'il  ne  so  m^loit  point  des  afiiures  d'dtat."  According  to 
Ibe  mlae  writer  /vol.  viH.  p.  166),  RIolieliea  thooght  «i  one  iiiM  of  depci^ 
lag  the  Jeeaits  of  their  post  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

^  LavalUe^  Hist,  dta  Fra)icais.  vol.iii.  p.  87 ;  Z<r  Voisor.  Hist,  ife  l>>uisXin, 


qu'ou  les  cmployw  »  oettc  guerre.* 

M       -vvhich  Le  is  fnUy  borne  out  by  the  high  anthority  of  Yattd,  whose 
troi^S  I  ebftll  quote,  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  still  cleave  to  the 
Li^^      superann  '^^^^^  theory  of  the  sacredneis  of  chui  ch-property ;  "  Loin  que  Tex- 
emptioii  jirPa^^ienne  aux  tiens  ll'JgUse  parce  qu^la  8ontVmifaef«B\l»fla9 
c'est  an  croiitrs^j^'t?  pjvr  cctte  mison  mdme,  qu'ils  d  .ivent  ^tre  pris  les  pi 
gffclut  de  A  ttatjcar  il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  agi^ble  au  P^re  co 
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it  down  as  a  maxim  of  policy,  that  "  the  reputation  of  the  ^ 
stato  was  the  first  consideration.''®^  With  such  fearless- 
ness did  he  carry  out  this  principle,  that  liaving  convoked 
at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  compelled 
them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  extraordinary  supply 
of  (). 000, 0(10  francs;  and  finding  that  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  had  cxpi-essed  their  discontent  at  so  unusual 
a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops,  \ 
but  likewise  the  two  aix?hbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.^'^  >^ 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  - 
who  dared  to  attempt  them.  But  Richelieu,  in  these  and 
similar  measures,  was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
was  beginning  to  despise  its  ancient  masters.  For  this 
general  tendency  was  now  becoming  apparent,  not  only  • 
in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  indignantly  com- 
plained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  eodlesiastics  by 
the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other  shame- 
ful things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.®^  On  other 
occasions,  the  increasing  contenxpt  showed  itself  in  a  way 
well  suited  to  the  coarseness  of  the  prevuling  manners. 
Sourdis,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  -was  twice  ignomini- 
ouslj  beaten ;  onoe  by  the  Duke  dlilpenioii,  ftod  ft^erwards 

"  *'QMkT<pu«ation  de  l'6tat  est  pref^UA^toutes^hoses."  Mhn,  de 
Ric/ielieu,  Til.  ii.     48S.  TUs  1IM  in  MiS,  and  bf  waj  of  wAltiBg  'Che 

**  Sumoudi,  Hut.  det  Franfais,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478;  Bazin,  Hist,  de 
Lottis  XITI,  vol.  iv.  pp.  325, 326.    The  Cardinal  de  Rctz,  who  knew  Rtebe- 

Heu  pcrsoniUly,  says :  "  ftl.  lo  cardinal  dc  Richelieu  avoit  donn6  une  attcintc 
crticflo  a  la  digint6  et  h  la  libert6  du  clcrg6  dans  rasscTnblee  de  Maiite,  et  il 
avoit  exile,  avec  des  circonstanoes  atrooes,  six  de  ses  prelats  les  plus  cousi- 
dMte"  MSm.  de  JOeU,  iroL  60. 

•*  "Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Endc  der  Beschwerden  die  de  macflum  wa 

mnssen  glaubcn,  vorzfigHcb  fiber  die  Bcpchriiakungcn  welcbc  die  geisiliche 
Jurisdiction  erfahrc.  .  .  .  Zuwcileu  werde  eiu  Oeistlichcr  hingorichtct  ohne 
erst  degnidirt  m  8^."  Rankct  ^  POpite^  vol.  iii.  p.  Ifi7 :  a  smnmaiy,  in 
1G41,  of  the  complaints  of  the  then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Le  Vassor  {llUt.  >ie  Louis  XJlJt  vol.  v.  pp.  61  seq.)  has  given  some 
mrioM  dflkaUs  respecting  the  aaiinoritj  iMCwMn  Um  ^mfgf  tad-tlw  Meohr 
tribunili  of  Fnaee  in  16S4* 
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by  the  Mai  i-chal  do  Vitrv.^  Nor  did  Richelieu,  wlio  usu- 
ally  treated  the  nubks  with  such  severity,  seem  anxious 
to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the  archbishop  not 
only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later,  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  Richelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese;  sucii,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  a  flairs, 
that  he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pope.®^  This  happened  in  Hj41  ;  and  nine 
years  eai  lier,  the  church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scan- 
dal. Fur  in  1G32,  serious  disturbances  having  arisen  in 
Languedoc,  Richelieu  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seizing  the  tem- 
poralities of  tlie  otliers.^ 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Such  repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  j)roceeded  from 
a  layman,  would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were 
rendered  doubly  bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  them- 
selves— one  who  liad  been  nurtured  in  the  profession 
against  which  he  turned.  This  it  was  which  aggravated 
the  ofibnce,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding  treachery  to 
insult.    It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it  was  a  trea- 

Sumondiy  Hut.  de»  Fran^}\  vol.  xxiil.  p.  301 ;  Mfm.  de  Btummpirrrey 

vol.  iii.  pp.  .■i02,  :5r»3.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affair,  dimply 
says  {Jlitt.  <ie  Louis  XllI,  vul  iii.  p.  4.'j3):  '*  Le  mar6chal  de  Vitry,  suivnnt 
l*exetnple  qui  lui  en  avoit  doiin6  Ic  due  d'Epemon,  s'emporta  jusqu'k  le 
frappcr  de  son  bfttoii."  In  regnrd  to  Kpcrnon,  the  Wst  account  is  in  Mem. 
de  Ric/ulufi,  where  it  is  stated  (vol.  viii.  p.  194)  that  tlie  duke,  just  before 
flogging  the  archbishop,  "ditoit  au  peu^lc,  '  liangez-vous,  vous  vtrrez 
coniine  j'etrillerai  votre  archevAque/**  This  was  stated  by  a  witness,  who 
heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  infunnatioii,  Le 
VauoTf  JJiU.  de  Louis  XJII,  vol.  z.  part  ii.  p.  U7,  with  TaiianatU  det  lieaux, 
HuUmOUtf  Tol.  Hi.  p.  116.  Des  R«aux,  who,  in  hb  own  waj,  wu  some- 
what of  a  philosopher,  contentedly  say.s  :  "  Cet  archcveque  se  pouvoit  vantcr 
d'etre  le  pr61ut  du  uionde  qui  avoit  ^t6  le  plus  battu."  His  brother  was 
Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  of  some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  con- 
cerning whom  a  carious  anecdote  is  related  in  Mim,  de  Conrari,  pp.  931- 
234. 

•*  iHUmondif  JIiU»  de»  FrarifaUy  vol.  xxiii.  d.  470.  Le  Vassor  (JUuU.  de 
touit  Xllff  vol.  z.  part  U.  p.  149)  says :  "  II  8*enfdit  done  honteueement  h 
Qupentras  sous  la  protection  du  papc." 

*•  Les£v£ques  furent  punis  par  la  saisie  dc  leur  teniporel ;  Alby,  Nimes, 
UilE)e,fureot  privies  de  ieurs  prelats. "  Cai^'^ue's  iiididieu^  Paris,  1844,  voL  ii. 
p.  S4.  The  Protestants  were  ^^atly  aeli^hted  at  the  punishment  of  the 
bishops  of  Alby  and  Nimcs,  which  "  Ks  nnnistres  regardoient  oomme  une 
vengeance  divine,"  Jimoist,  JiisL  de  I'Mit  de  JS^anU*,  vol.  ii.pp.  6Stt,  628. 
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son  from  within.  It  was  a  bishup  wlio  humbled  the  epis- 
copacy, and  a  cardinal  wlio  affronted  the  church,^^  Such, 
however,  wjis  the  general  temper  ot  men,  that  the  clergy 
did  not  venture  to  strike  an  open  blow;  but,  by  means 
of  their  partisans,  they  scattered  the  most  odious  libela 
against  the  great  minister.  They  said  that  he  was  un- 
chaste, that  he  was  guilty  of  open  debauchery,  and  that 
he  lield  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own  niece.**  They 
declared  that  he  had  no  reliu^ion ;  that  he  was  oidv  a  Ca- 
tholic  in  name;  that  he  wjis  the  pontiff  of  the  Huguenots; 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists  ;^''^  and,  what  was  worse 
than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church. Happily,  the  time  was 
now  passing  away  in  whicli  the  national  mind  could  be 
moved  by  such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are 
worth  recording,  because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  | 
pubhc  affairs,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  ^ 
classes  saw  the  reins  of  power  falling  from  their  hands.  ' 
Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that  in  th»  last  civil  war 
raised  against  Richelieu,  only  two  years  before  his  deatli, 
the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that  one  of 
their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  whicli  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.*^ 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Richelieu,  the  more 
prominent  does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing 
proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on 
between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and 
the  new  secular  scheme;  and  that  he  was  determined  to 

In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  puMished  immediately 
after  hia  death,  the  writer  iudiguautiv  says,  that  "  bemg  a  cardiuai,  ho  af> 
ilicled  the  dura."  iSbfiwnf  TraeU,  vol  p.  MO.  Oompare  Batm^  Bid.  de 
Louis  Xlir,  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 

■*  This  scaudalouft  chuige  in  regard  to  his  niece  was  u  favourite  one  with 
the  clergy ;  and  among  many  oUwr  inttanoM,  the  acooaation  was  htooght 
by  the  Carciinal  de  Valenfay  IB  the  groflMit maimer.  See  TedlemantdetRiauXf 

£[Utor iaU f, ■i,  \o\.ni  p.  2<)1. 

**  "  De  la  ces  peiiis  ucrits  (]ui  le  d6nou9aicut  comme  le  '  pontife  deslia- 
gueuota*  oa  'le  patriarche  dea  ath6es.' "  Cap^ue'B  RichdieUf  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

Compare  Iks  Reaux,  1 1  istoriettes^  vol.  li.  p.  233,  with  L$  Va$»otf  Hid, 
deLoui*  XiUf  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  177, 178,  vol.  ix.  p.  277. 

•>  See  the  manifBito  m  iSStmovMfH  Bid*  da  fVanigem,  voL  xxiii.  pp.  458, 
403. 
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put  down  the  old  plan,  and  uphold  the  new  one.  For,  not 
only  in  his  domestic  administration,  but  also  in  his  foreign 
policy,  do  we  find  the  same  unprecedented  disregard  of 
theological  intci'ests.  The  •fTousc  of  Austria,  particularly 
its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all  pious 
men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  churcli :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the 
heretics  had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory When,  therefore,  tlie  French  government,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  France  naturally  established  an  intimate 
connexion  with  Spain  as  Avell  as  with  llome;^*^  and  these 
thi'ce  great  powers  were  firmly  united,  not  by  a  com- 
munity of  temporal  interests,  but  l>y  the  force  of  a  reli- 
gious compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  |)crsonal  character  of  Hetiry  IV.,** 
and  by  the  growing  indifterence  of  the  age  ;  but  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen -regent  had  in 
BOme  degt^e  renewed  it,  and  had  attempted  to  revive  the 
superstitious  prejudices  upon  which  it  was  based.^^  In  all 
her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Catholic ;  she  was  warmly 
attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded  in  marrying  her  son, 
the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and  her  daughter 
to  a  Spanish  prince/-^ 

"  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "fils  aine  de  I'figlise"  was  the  rccog- 
nixed  aud  well-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  D<i  Tkou^  Jii^,  Uih9, 
fol.  xi.  p.  280.  Compare  Duplmit  Mormy^  Mem.  et  CorrexjMmd,  vol.  si. 
p.  21 .  And  on  the  opinions  which  the  Catholics,  early  iti  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  generallv  held  reepecting  Spain,  see  Mhn,  de  FoiUmia^  Mareuil, 
vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  Mm,  tk  JB^Mompierre,  toI.  i.  p.  424. 

"  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  policy  and  the  massacre  of 
Samt  Bartholomew,  see  Oapt^gue^  Hist,  de  la  Jtt/arme,  vol.  iii.  pp.  263»  288, 
M9. 

^  Oa  the  policy,  and  still  moMim'the-feelings,  of  Henry  TV.  towards  the 
House  of  Austria,  see  SvVt/,  CEconomien  Roynhx,  vol.  ii.  p.  2f»l ,  vol  .  iii.  pp.  162, 
106,  VoJ.  iv.  pp.  2S9,  2f)(),  321,  343,  344,  364,  vol.  v.  p.  1-23,  vol.  vi.  p.  293, 
tol.  ^i.  p.  30.3,  vol.  viii.  pp.  195,  202, 848. 

"  Capefitpu's  llirhrlieu,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  J?fi9 ;  Mem.  de  .Uo/ifqlfff^  vol.  i.  pp.  16, 
17:  Le  VoMor,  Hint,  de  Louis  XllJ,  vol.  i.  p.  2(>b,  vol.  vi.  p.  349  ;  Sunwndi, 
Bm»  ie*  Fmni^nig^  vol  sndi.p.  227.  Her  hiMbaiWI,  Henry  IV.,  said  that  dw 
lMld**the  ponl  of  a  Spaniard."  C<T}>f]^hjiu\  IJisf  'h-hi  fi^orme,\o\.  \in.  p.  150. 

This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  poUcy:  *^£ntdt^  da 
doable  nariage  aveo  I'Espagne  qu'cUe  tcvoit  in6nag6  avec  tant  dtepKcatioii, 
et  qu*elle  regardoit  comme  le  plus  ferme  iq^^  de  Mil  anteviM.'*  Le  Veutor, 
ffitt.  de  Lwit  XIII,  yoL  L  pp.  463,  464. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Richelicn,  a 
gi'cat  dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  he  would  have  reestablished  a  connexion 
so  ea<2:crly  desired  by  the  profession  to  which  lie  be- 
longed.'"^' But  his  conduct  was  not  regulated  by  such 
views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not  to  favour  tlie  opi- 
nions of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  nation. 
His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his  foreign 
alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting 
this  new  standard  of  action,  Richelieu  took  a  great  step 
towards  secularizing  the  w  hole  system  of  European  poli- 
tics. For  ho  thus  made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men 
subordinate  to  their  practical  interests.  Before  his  time, 
the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant 
subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Ca- 
tholic troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely  acted 
upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a 
government  to  suppress  heres3\  This  pernicious  doctrine 
was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as 
1617,  and  before  he  had  established  liis  power,  he,  in  an 
instruction  to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still 
extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  in  matters  of 
state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a  Frenok 
Protestant.'^^  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progi'ess  of  society, 
such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to  those  of 
our  creed,  has  liecome  a  mattser  of  course ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startliDg  nenrelty.^   Eichelieu,  howeyer,  did 

Bo  late  as  1656,  thfe  French  clergy  Wished  "  to  hasten  ft  peace  with 
Spain,  and  to  curl>  the  hewtics  in  France."  Letter  fr^  Pell  to  7% »r^o<r,  writ- 
ten in  1656,  and  printed  in  Vnnghan'n  Protectorate  o/Cromiceii,  vol.  i.  p.  436, 
8vo,  1839.  During  ihe  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  'hetr  of  ''les  ziwi  ca- 
thoHqnes,  et  ccnx  qui  d^siroieiit,  K  quelque  prix  que  Oe  fust,  I'union  des 
deux  toysy  et  des  deux  courounes  de  France  et  d'Bnpagne,  comme  le  scul 
noyen  propre,  mIob  Um  ttdyis,  pour  I'exiirptttioii  4ak  Mmies  dam  la  clim> 

■tlcnt^.''  ^'uRj/,  (Fcon.  RnyahK^  vol.  ix.  p.  ISI  :  00ai|l«re  TOl.  tii.  p.  £48,  0(1 
''les  a61^  catholiuues  espagpolisez  dc  Franco." 

-See  Sknundi^  Hitf,  am  Fran^au,  Tol.  n8.  'pp.  887-380,  where  the 
'tnportnce  of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Kichclieu  had 
•drawn  it  up  **  avoc  l>onuconp  de  soin."  The  lanj^tiftge  of  it  is  veiy  peremp- 
tory :  *'  Que  nul  caiholiquc  n'est  pi  nveugle  d'estimer  en  mati^re  d'itat  un 
Eapap^ol  mcillenr  qu'un  fran^aia  huguenot." 

■*  Even  in  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  I V.  the  French  Froteetanti  mte  net  con- 
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not  fear  to  push  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  conse- 
quences. The  Cathohc  church  justly  considered  that  its 
interests  were  bound  up  with  tlioso  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria;^*' but  Richeheu,  directly  he  was  called  to  the  council, 
determined  to  humble  that  house  in  both  its  biaiichts.^'** 
To  effect  this,  he  openly  supported  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  his  own  religion,  lie  aided  the  Lutherans  against  the 
Emperor  of  (Jermany;  he  aided  the  Calvirasts  against  the 
King  of  Sjjain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he  was  su- 
preme, he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  policy.^^ 
When  Philip  attenipted  to  oj>prcss  the  Dutch  Protest- 
ants, llichelieu  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  at  first, 
advancing  them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards 
inducing  the  French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate 
alliance  with  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church, 
he  ought  rather  to  have  cha;stized  as  rebellious  heretics.^'^ 

sidercd  to  be  Frenchmen:  "  Tbe  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism 
did  not  veoogniie  them  m  Fkwchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  fordgnen^ 
or  mther  as  enemies ;  end  wen  tMited  u  eueh.**  Fdiee,  HuL  of  the  PrUUt- 
anu  oj  France,  p.  216. 

Siamondi  says,  under  the  year  1610.  "Toatel'tgliae  catholique  croyoit 
Bon  sort  li6  k  oelui  de  la  maieon  d'Autriehe.**  Bid,  dm  Fmneau,  vol.  xzii. 
p.  180. 

"Sa  vue  dominante  fut  Tabaissement  de  la  mais'^n  d'Autriche."  Fla«- 
MM,  Ilitt  de  la  Diplomalie  Franfais,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  forma- 
tion of  this  scheme,  see  Af^m.  de  fa  I{ochrfour<(uJd,  vol.  i.  p.  350.  De  Hetz 
says,  that  before  Hichelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step :  "  Celui 
d'attaquer  la  formidable  maison  d'Autriefae  n^voit  M  imaging  de  peraonne.** 
Jffw.  de  Ret:,  vol.  i.  p.  4.').  This  is  rather  too  strongly  exprLSM  il ;  but  the 
whole  niraffraph  is  curious,  as  written  by  a  man  who  possessed  gn^at  abilitv, 
which  l)e  iCetc  undoubtedly  did,  and  who,  though  hating  Ricuclieu,  could 
not  refrain  from  btariog  testimony  to  his  immense  services. 

'•^  "  Obwohl  Ciirdiual  der  Hmiischen  Kirche  trn^^  Richelieu  kein  Beden- 
ken,  niit  den  IVotcstanteu  selbst  unverliohlen  in  liuiid  zu  treton, "  Jtaiikif 
die  PUjt^te^  vol.  ii.  p.  filO.  Compare,  in  Mhn.  de  Fontenay  J/atn/il,  vol.  it. 
pp.  28,  2f),  the  reproach  which  the  nuncio  Rpada  addressed  to  Kichelit  u  for 
treating  with  the  Protestants,  "  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  avec  ies  iiugue- 
uota."  See  also  L$  Veutor,  Hut.  de  Ltmu  XIIJ,  vol.  y.  pp.  836, 354-306, 667 ; 
and  a  good  paRsage  in  hirnller,  IliM.  d^s  Frtni^ai'sy  vol.  iii  j)  90,- — un  ulile 
little  work,  and  perhaps  the  htst  small  histotjr  ever  published  of  a  great 
eountiT. 

***  I>e  Beta  mentions  a  curioua  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecdeai- 
astical  party  respecting  this  treaty.  lie  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
who,  the  year  alter  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  niontent  at  the  bead 
of  affairfi,  bt^n  his  admtnistmtiou  by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either 
to  abandon  their  religion,  or  else  forfeit  their  alliance  with  FraTite  :  "  Et  il 
demauda       le  premier  jour  aux  Holiandois  qu'ils  se  couvertisseut  ii  la  re- 
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In  the  same  way,  when  that  great  war  brttke  out,  in  which 
the  emperor  attempted  to  subjugate  to  tlie  true  faith  the 
consciences  of  German  Protestants,  KicheHeu  stotxl  forward 
as  their  protector ;  he  endeavoured  from  the  beginning 
to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,^'^"  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Reform- 
ers had  then  produced.  Nor  did  he  sto{)  there.  After 
the  death  of  Gustavus,  he,  seein«r  that  the  Protestants 
were  thus  <iepnved  of  tlieir  great  leader,  made  still  more 
vigoi'ous  eti'orts  in  their  favour. He  intrigued  for  them 
in  foreign  courts;  he  opened  negotiations  in  their  behalf; 
and  eventually  he  organized  for  their  protection  a  public 
confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  considerations  were 
set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an  important 
precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was  not 
only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  poweiful 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what 
Sismondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  confederation," 
— a  Protestant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France, 
England,  and  UoUand.^^^ 

ligion  catholique,  s'ils  vouloient  deraetirer  dans  ralliance  de  France.*'  liimf 
fiu  Cardimd  ds  Retty  vol.  i.  p.  39.   This,  I  suppoie,  to  the  original  authority 

for  the  statement  in  the  Biofj.  rnir.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440;  though,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has  omitted  to  indicate 
the  «oiiroe  of  his  infinmatioii. 

'*«  III  U;20,  he  attemp  ted  to  form  a  league  "en  faveurdn  Pfclatin.*'  Si*- 
tMndij  Hi$t.  des  Franfais,  vol.  xxii.  p.  676.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  cer- 
tain as  to  the  siooerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt;  Ibr  it  appears  from  nis  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  lff24he  had 
in  view  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  M6m»  de  JtickdieUf  voL  ii.  p.  406 ; 
and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

SismanJij  vol.  xxiii.  p.  173;  Capefigue^s  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  416;  Le 
Vass»r,  Hist.  d€  Louis  X/Jl,  vol.  vi.  pp.  \'2,  ooo ;  and  at  p.  488:  **  Le  roi  de 
'  Su^e  qui  comptoit  uniquemeut  sur  le  cardinal.** 

Compare  Mfm.  de  Montglaiy  vol.  L  pp.  74,  75,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92,  93,  vrith 
Mem.  cU  Fontetiat/  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  198 ;  and  lloweWs  Lttters,  p.  247.  The 
different  views  which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Qustavus,  are  strikingly  summed  up  in  Jftm,  de  RimHie»j  vol.  Tii* 
pp.  '2.12-211.    On  his  subse<iuent  pecuniary  a[d van ces,  see  vol.  ix.  p 

In  1(533,  "  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d  Angleterre  I't  de  Ilollande 
mirent  a  prolit  le  repos  de  1  hiver  pour  rtsserrer  la  couf^^ratiun  protestauto." 
Sismondi^  But.  de*  FranfaiM^  voL  zxiii.  p.  221.    Oompare,  in  Whiteloct^r 
Swedish  Emfxisi^y,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  yean  later  by  Ghm- 
tina,  daughter  of  Gustavus,  on  the  union  with  "  papists. ' 
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These  tiiiiigg  alone  would  hare  made  the  admioistra- 
tion  of  Richelieu  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
civilixation.  For,  his  government  affords  the  first  example 
of  an  eminent  CaUiolic  statesman  systematically  disre-^ 
garding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  showing  that  disre- 
gard in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign,  as  well  as  of  his 
domestic,  poUcy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to 
this,  may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty 
rulers  of  Italian  states ;  but,  eyen  there^  such  attempts 
had  never  been  successful ;  they  had  noTor  been  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  inter- 
natiimal  precedents.  The  peculiar  glory  of  Richelieu  is, 
that  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  occasionally,  but  inrari- 
^bly,  governed  by  temporal  consideratbns;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieye  Uiat,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there  is  to 
be  found  the  least  proof  <n  his  rmrd  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  whi^  had  long  been  looked . 
upon  as  a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  steap 
dily  subordinating  the  church  to  the  state ;  by  enfcrdng 
the  principle  of  this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with 
great  abiUty,  and  with  unvarying  success,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  purely  secular  polity,  the  consolidatioii 
<^  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the  aim  of  all  the  best 
European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a  most  salutary 
change ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing^  but 
which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars ; 
and  the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  remoring 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had 
often  been  owmg.^   At  the  same  time,  tli^re  was  pre- 

This  change  maybe  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotiuswith 
that  of  Vattol.  These  two  eminent  men  are  stiD  respected,  as  the  most 
authoritative  expounders  of  inteniational  law  ;  but  there  is  thig  important 
difference  between  them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  thau  a  century  after  Gro- 
tius,  and  when  the  secular  principles  enforced  by  Richelieu  h:\d  penetrated 
the  minds  even  of  common  politicians.  Therefore,  Vattel  says  {Le  Droit  dt* 
OenM^  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380) :  ^*  On  deanande  s'il  est  permis  de  fiitre  alliance 
avec  line  nation  qui  ne  profcsse  pas  la  meme  religion  ?  Si  les  trait^s  faits 
ftvec  les  eunemia  de  la  foi  sont  validea  1  GrotiuB  a  trait6  la  question  assez 
ta  loi^s.    Ootte  diaonaiou  pouvtfft  Mm  nteemlra  dMa  nn  temps  oa  k 
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pared.tlie  way  for  that  final  geparation*  of  theology  from 
politics,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future  generations 
fully  to  achieve.  How  great  a  step  had  been  taken  in 
this  direction,  appears  from  the  &cility  \vith  which  the 
operations  of  RicheUeu  were  continued  by  men  every  w  ay 
his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death,  there 
was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  the  mem- 
bers of  which  oonduded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is 
remarkable,  aa  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to 
adjust  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European 
countries.^^^  In  this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  inter^ 
ests  were  altogether  disregarded  and  the  contracting 
parties,  instead  o(  as  her^fore,  depriving  each  other  of 
their  possessions^  took  the  bolder  course  of  indemnifying 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularise  several  of  her 
bidioprics.^^^  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a  - 

fureur  des  putis  obscurcissait  encore  des  principcs  qu'elle  avait  long-tcnips 
fkit  oublier,  Ofons  croire  qu'elle  serait  superfine  dans  notre  si^le.  La  loi 
naiardle  leule  r^it  les  traiUs  des  nationa ;  la  ditTercnce  de  religiou  y  est 
absoluroent  ^traDgere."  See  also  p.  31S,  and  vol.  ii-  P-  1-31.  On  the  other 
hand,  Orotius  opposes  alliances  between  nations  of  dilTcrint  religion,  and 
says,  that  notliing  cau  justify  them  except  "  une  extreme  u^cessite.  .  .  . 
Car  il  fuut  cliercher  premidremeut  le  r^e  celeste,  c'est  dire  penaer  avant 
toutcs  clioses  li  k  propagation  dc  lYnangile."  And  he  further  recommends 
that  princes 'should  follow  the  advice  given  on  this  subject  hy  Foulques, 
AMbbiehop  of  Rheims  I  Ontiut,  U  Dmt  ie  ia  Gvem  ttdela  Pais,  lim  ii. 
cliap.  XV.  SL'C.  xi.  vol.  i.  pp.  485, 486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724, 4t(> ; 
a  |a>sage  the  more  instructive,  be<^u9e  Grotius  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  great  humaoitjr.  On  reliffious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barba- 
rous t  i  met,  see  the  ouriouB  andlmportant  woik,  ItutimUt  of  Tunour^  pp.  141» 
333,  335. 

**Le  Congixis  de  Weetphalie  souvrit  le  10  avril  1643."  LacalUc,  llUt. 
des  Fratifaisy  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osna- 
bruck,  were  formed  in  Marcli  Km.  Flauan,  Hist,  de  ht  Dij  hniad'f,  vol.  iii. 
p.  IIU.    Richelieu  died  ia  December  1642.  Bicg.  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  2S. 

"Les  rftj^es  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Heim  IT  font  epoque  pour  cer- 
taines  parties  dii droit  international;  mais  le  point  de  depart  Ic  i)his  saillant, 
c'est  la  paix  de  Westphalie.''  Eachbach^  Introduc.  {i  1' Etude  du  JJraUy  Paris, 
1846,  p.  92.  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Jiioff.  Univ.  vol.  zxvi.  p.  7, 
and  Sumondi,  Hitt.  d§»  FraneaUt  V(d.  zxiv.  p^  179 :  **bMe  au  droit  puUic 
derEurope." 

Compare  the  indigiutiou  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  ( Wdld,  le  Droit 
dra  G'euty  vol.  ii.  p.  28),  with  RetMt  Pdpt'.e,  vol.  ii  p.  67G  :  "  Das  religiose 
Element  ist  zuriickgetretcn  ;  die  pc^litischen  Rucksichtea  beheixsoheu  dio 
Welt a  summary  of  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

m  "Lft  Fmnee  obtinl»  ptr  oe  tniit,  en  indonnit^  k  MmvendiMU  dat 
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precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power 
has  never  recovered  :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  com- 
petent authority,  that,  since  tliat  period,  diplomatists  have, 
in  their  official  acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have 
preferred  the  advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  com- 
merce and  colonies  of  their  respective  countries.^^^  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  conlii  ined  by  the  interesting 
fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  which  this  same  treaty 
put  an  end,  is  the  last  groat  religious  war  which  has  ever 
been  waged  no  civilized  people,  during  two  centuries, 
having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own  safety 
in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by 
which  superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization 
of  Europe  secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  th;it  sub- 
ject, I  will  now  endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Kit  he- 
lieu,  in  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  church,  corre- 
sponded with  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  French  Catholic 
church  ;  so  that,  in  both  departments,  this  great  states- 
man, aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which  his 
age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  struggle  with  prejudices 
from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attemjiting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Richelieu 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his 
system  ;  and  in  it,  as  iu  other  liberal  measures,  he  was 

traiii  6vteb68,  Mete,  Toul  ei  Terdtin,  ainn  qa«  oeUe  d'Alnee.  La  §tMAt^mk 

ou  indemiiitX*  dcs  aiitres  pru  tics  ii)t6rcssei>8  fut  couvonue,  cn  graiidc  partie, 
aux  d^pens  de  Teliae,  ct  mojrennHnt  la  s^ciUarisatioD  de  plusieurs  ^v6ch^ 
raoM  eeeifciastiquei.''  JTooft,  Tablmu  dm  RMtiHom^  vol.  i.  p.  328.  • 
"*  Dr.  Vaughan  {l*rotectomU  of  Cromiofll^  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says  :  *'  It  is  a 
leading  fact,  also,  iu  the  liistory  of  modem  Europe,  that,  fn>ui  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  iu  1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  l>epan  every 
where  to  give  place  to  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce."  Charles 
Butler  obser^'ed,  that  this  treaty  *' considt  i-nlily  lespened  the  influence  of 
religion  on  politics."  Butler's  Iieminucei\c(»^  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

Tho  fact  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War  being  a  religioos  contest,  formed 
the  basis  of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  churcli-i^artv  brouiiht  agjiinst 
liichelicu :  aud  au  author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  "  moniroit  bieu  uu  long  que 
ralliaooe  au  roy  de  France  avee  lee  protettants  4toit  oontraire  anx  int^ta 
de  la  religion  catholique  ;  parcc  que  la  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  cello 
d'AUemagud  ^toicut  des  guerres  de  leugion."  JienioiUf  Uiu,  de  l  EdU  de 
Ifemia,  toL  iL  p.  530. 
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assisted  by  the  course  of  preceding  events.  Ilis  administra- 
tion, taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV.  and  the 
queen- regent,  presents  the.  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration 
far  raore  complete  than  an>\wliicli  had  tlien  been  seen  in 
Catholic  Europe.  Wliile  in  other  Christian  countries,  men 
■were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  simply  becfiuse  they 
held  opinions  different  from  those  professed  by  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general  ex- 
ample, and  protected  those  heretics  whom  the  cIhutIi  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected, 
but,  when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  re- 
warded. In  addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices, 
many  of  them  were  advanced  to  high  military  posts  ;  and 
Europe  beheld,  with  astonishment,  tlie  armies  of  the  king 
of  France  led  by  hcreticid  generals.  Rohan,  Lesdiguieres, 
Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard  de  Weimar,  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  military  leadei  s  employed  by  Louis 
XIII.  ;  and  all  of  them  were  Protestants,  as  also  were 
some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers,  such  as  Gassion, 
llantzau,  8chomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now,  nothing 
was  beyond  tlu;  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted 
to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XI 11., 
Lesdiguieres,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Pro- 
testants, was  made  marshal  of  France. Fourteen  vears 
later,  the  same  higli  dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other 
Protestants,  Chatillon  and  La  Force  ;  the  former  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  l)een  the  most  influential  of  the  schisma- 
tics.^^® Both  these  appointments  were  in  1622  and, 
in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused  by  the  elevation 

According  to  a  contcmpnraTy,  he  received  this  appointment  without 
haviuff  asked  for  it :  '*  sans  dtre  i  la  oour  ni  I'avoir  demaud^."  Mhm.  de  Fm^ 
UnayManuily  Tol.  i.  p.  70.  In  1682,  even  the  lientenants  of  Lesdiguieres 
were  Protestanta :  "  ses  lieutenants,  qui  estant  tous  huguenots.**  /6irf.  vol.  i. 
p.  538.  These  memoirs  are  very  valuahle  in  regard  to  political  and  military 
matters ;  their  author  having  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions 
which  he  describes. 

ii«  n  i\  y^'y  ^voit  per^onno  dans  Ic  parti  huguenot  St  oonstd^nble ^IIS lui.*' 
TalUmanl  <jUt  JiSauXf  IlitiorietteSy  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

Biog.  <rn»s.iP<iLxT.p.847;  BmoU^UULitPBiUd€ir<mkB.riiL% 
p.  400. 
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of  Sully,  who^  notwithstanding  hii  notorioos  hsnej,  abo 
received  the  staff  of  marsbal  of  France.^^  This  iras  the 
work  of  Bichelien,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the  friefids 
of  the  church ;  hut  the  great  statesman  paid  so  little  at- 
tention to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  con- 
cluded, he  took  another  step  equally  obnozioas.  The 
Ihike  de  Bohan  was  the  most  active  all  the  enemies  of 
the  established  church,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Pro- 
testants as  the  main  support  of  their  party.  He  had  taken 
up  arms  in  their  &vour,  and,  declining  to  abandon  lus 
r^igion»  had,  by  the  &te  of  war,  been  driven  from  France. 
But  Bidielieu^  who  was  ac(|uainted  with  his  ability,  cared 
little  about  his  opinions.  He,  theiefore^  recalled  him  from 
exile,  employed  him  in  n  negotiation  with  Switseriand, 
and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  ciHnmander  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  king  of  France.^ 

Such  were  the  tendencies  whidi  characterised  this  new 
state  of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how 
beneficial  this  great  diange  most  have  been ;  since,  by  it, 
men  were  encouraged  to  Took  to  their  country  as  the  first 
consideflration,  and,  discarding  their  old  dii^pirtes,  CaUiolic 
soldiers  were  tau^t  to  obey  heretical  generals^  and  follow 
their  standards  to  victory.  In  additicii  to  th^i,  the  mere 
social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the  professors  of  differ- 
ent creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and  fighting  under 
the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided  to  disarm 
the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing 
to  each  sect,  that  their  religiotts  opponents  were  not  en- 
tirely bereft  of  human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained 
some  of  the  qualities  of  men ;  and  that  it  was  even  pos- 
sible to  combine  the  errors  of  heresy  with  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  a  good  and  competent  cttisen.^ 

Additions  to  <!^u%,  (Eoommiu  JSajfcdetf  vol.  viii.  p.  496 ;  &aedl^'t  Hist* 
of  iht  Rf  formed  Bdigiem  l»  /VttMT,  vol.  ia.  n.  904^ 

>"  C'lfyeJI^B  /{leMMlffTol.  ii.  p.  57  ;  Mhn.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  pp.  6G,  Cf) ; 
Mem.  (Ic  Jkmompierrf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  324,  34*^ ;  }fem.  .]fontqlit,  vol.  i.  p.  86  ; 
Le  Vassor,  Hut.  d<  Louis  XJJJy  vol.  vii.  p.  157,  vol.  viii.  p.  284.  This  great 
rise  in  the  Ibrtaiief  of  Bohan  took  plaee  at  dHmnt  tioMs  botwoon  1632  and 
163<5. 

>^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  centurjr,  Duplessia  Mornay  had  to  state,  what 
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But,  while  the  hatefiil  animosities  by  which  France 
Had  long  been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu, gradually  subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  ol«erve  that, 
though  the  prejudices  of  tlie  Catholics  obviously  dimi- 
nished, those  of  the  Prot^tants  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings,  that  it 
was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most 
turbulence.  And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause 
prindpally  at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  wliich 
cireoniBtaiiees,  I  will  now  explaui,  iiad  secured  a  tem- 
porary ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected 
in  the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result. 
The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had 
laid  open  to  their  leaders  priaes  which  before  they  could 
never  have  obtained.  As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused 
to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  own  party,  by  whom 
alone  th^  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But,  when  the 
principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  state  would  re- 
ward men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element 
of  discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Eeformera  could  not  fail 
to  feel  some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events^  some  interest  for 
the  government  which  employed  them  ;  and  the  influence 
of  temporal  considerations  being  thus  atrengthened,  the 
influence  of  religious  ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It 
is  impossible  that  opposite  feelings  should  be  paramount, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same  mind.  The  further 
men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care  for  each  of  the 
details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriotism  is  a 
corrective  of  superstition ;  and  the  more  vrc  feel  for  our 
country^  the  lees  we  feel  for  our  sect.   Thus  it  is,  that  in 

WM  tbeo  oontidered  by  the  nuOon^  ^  men  tax  faioredible  paradox,  **qoe 

CO  n'c'stoit  pas  chose  incompatible  d'cstre  bon  huguenot  et  l>on  Fran9oy8 
tout  euaemble."  Pu^^l^tgis,  Mem.  et  Corretpotui.  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare 
p.  SIS,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  46,  77,  677,  vol.  vii.  p.  294,  voL  xL  pp.  31,  68 ;  inters 
efliiV  pMMge*  m  the  hiateiy  of  qpimons  m  Fianoe. 
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the  progress  of  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is 
widened  ;  its  horizon  is  enlarged  ;  its  sympathies  are 
multiplied  ;  and,  as  the  range  of  its  excursions  is  in- 
creased, the  tenacity  of  its  grasp  is  slackened,  until,  at 
length,  it  hegins  to  perceive  that  the  inhnite  vai-iety  of 
circiinistances  necessarily'  causes  an  infinite  variety  of  opi- 
nions ;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one 
man,  may  be  bad  and  unnatural  for  another  ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  interfering  with  the  march  of  religious  con- 
victions, we  should  be  content  to  look  into  ourselves, 
search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our  own  souls,  soften  the 
evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that  insolent  and 
intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was 
taken  by  the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  advantages  which 
arose  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks.  From 
the  introduction  of  temporal  considerations  among  the 
ProtostaFit  leaders,  ttiere  occurred  two  results  of"  considci- 
able  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that  many  of  the 
Protes-tants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had,  as 
constantly,  increased.^^^  But,  under  the  tolerant  policy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continued  to  dimi- 
nish.''^- Indeed,  this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  that  secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has 
assuaged  religious  animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  that 
spirit,  the  influence  of  social  and  political  views  began  to 
outweigli  those  theological  views  to  which  the  minds  of 

<«  See  Benoui,  ffidTde  VBdH  d*  HTmiia,  vol.  f.  pp.  10, 14, 18 ;  De  Thou^ 
Hiat.  Univ.  to!.  Vn.  pp.  IRl,  242,  357,  358,  fil.*?,  5.58,  vol.  iv.  p.  155;  Rdat. 
deB  Am6as$adeur»  VinitienSy  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  536,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  BaMt 
CivU  Wan  in  jFVnfKe,  Tol.  i.  pp.  279,  2U0«  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

"*  Compare  Hallavi's  Const,  Hitt.  vol.  i.  p.  173,  with  It/tnlr,  die  Rii- 
inischm  J'Upste^  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  popalatioo^ 
the  Protestants  diminished  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics. 
In  1598  they  had  760  dnuohes;  in  1619  only  700.  SmedUjf'*  Hi»t.  of  tht 
Reformed  Religion  in  FraruXy  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  145.  De  Thou,  in  the  preface 
to  his  History  (vol.  i.  p.  320),  observes,  that  the  Protestants  had  increased 
during  the  wars  carried  on  agdnil  them,  hat  '*  dimiauoMnt  en  nombce 
en  ctidit  pendant  fat  piix." 
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had  long  been  confin^.  As  these  temporal  ties  in- 
creased in  strength;  there  was,  of  course,  generated  among 
ihe  rival  factions  an  increased  teoiidency  to  assimilate; 
while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more  nume- 
rous, but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and 
^^mlually  drew  over  i>  their  nde  many  of  their  former 
enemies.  That  this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into 
the  larger,  is  due  to  the  cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  evident  by  the  interesting  fiict,  that  the 
change  began  among  the  heads  of  the  party ;  •  and  that  'it 
was  not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their 
leaders,  but  it  was.  rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their 
followers^  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more  edu-^ 
cated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  sceptical  movement^  and  therefore  set  the 
example  of  an  indifference  to  disputies.  which  still  engrossed 
the  popular  mind  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached 
a  certain  point,  the  attractions  offered  by  Ihe  conciliating 
policy  of  Louis  XIII.  became  irresistible ;  and  the  Protes- 
tant nobles,,  in  particukir,  being  most  exposed  to  political 
temptations,  began  to  alienate  themselves  from  their  own 
party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  court  which 
showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits;. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  important  change  took  plaoe.^  But  we  may 
3ay  with  certainty,  that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for 
their  religion,  while  the  remiundei'  of  them  ceased  to  feel 
that  interest  in  it  .which  they  had  formerly  exprossed. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  openly  aban- 

"»  M.  TLinke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  noliles  fell  off  from 
their  part/ «  but  he  does  nut  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he 
deems  a  radden  apoeta^ :  **  In  dem  nemlidieii  Momento  trat  mm  aneli 

die  grosse  Weuduug  dar  Duige  in  Frankreich  ein.  Fragen  wir,  wohcr  im 
Jalir  H;*21  die  Verluste  des  ProtestauLismua  hauptsachlich  kameu,  so  war 
es  die  Eutz\Nuiuiig  derselbeii,  der  Abfail  des  AdeU."  Ranker  die  Pdj-ite^ 
wL  iL  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  panage  in  DenoUt,  Hist.  d<  I'Edit  lU 
Nanus,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  Hill  the  French  Pro- 
testants were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of 
ingnettft  d'dmintiito  qualitd."^ 
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doned  tWir  creed,  «iid  joined  that  rerj  chorch  wMolr 
ihejr  had  been  tan^rt  to  abhor  as  the  bmoi  of  sio,  and 
the  vhore  of  BabjkNi.  The  Dake  de  Leedigaikes.  the^ 
greatest  of  all  the  Froteetant  generals,^  becftme  a  Catho- 
lic, and,  as  a  reward  for  his  oonTersioB,  was  made  con-^ 
stable  of  France.^  The  Duke  de  la  Tremottille  adopted 
the  same  coarse  as  also  did  the  Buke  de  la  Matte- 
nye,^s7  the  Duke  de  BottiUon,^  and  a  few  years  later  the* 
llaiqais  de  If  ontatisier.^  These  illiistrioiis  nobles  'were 
among  the  most  poweHKil  of  the  members  of  the  Reformed 
commninion;  but  they  quitted  it  without  eompunetion, 
aserificmg  their  old  aflsooiattons  in  &mr  of  iAtt  opinions 
professed  bj  the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  hoA 
rank,  who  still  remained  nomtndly  connected  with  the 
Fr«ich  Proteetai^  we  find  a  similar  spMt.  We  feid 
ihem  lukewarm  rei^ectiag  matters,  for  which,  if  they  had 
been  bom  fifty  yean  earUer,  they  would  have  hiid  down 
their  Uvea.  Tl^  MarMud  de  BouiUon,  who  profeesed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  nnmlling  to  diknge  his 
religion;  but  he  so  comported  himsetf  as  to  show  that  he 
considered  its  interests  as  subordinate  to  political  consi^ 

"  Tjc  plus  illustre  guemer  da  parti  protestant."  Sumondi,  IliM.  ek$ 
Franfais.  vol.  xxii.  p.  505.  In  the  contcinporarr  despatches  of  the  Spanuh 
ambajsaador,  he  is  called  'M*un  des  hugucnoU  les  plus  muquana,  homme 
d*Mn  grand  et  d*un  grand  or^t."  Capejhue**  Riehdieu^  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
His  principal  inflaaoM  was  i&  Dttuphia^  Bmmik^  SuL  de  V£ddt  de 
vol.  i.  p.  236. 

*  Siea.  Unh.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293 ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  Ida  •'oonvcraion** 
in  Mfm.  M  Richdiem,  toI.  il.  p.  215,  which  may  be  compared  with  CSWtntt 
de  VcUmre^  vol.  xviii.  p.  132,  and  Bazifif  IliM.  de  I^nis  XJIL  vol.  ii.  pp. 
196-197.  Rohan  {Man.  vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  "lo  due  do  Leadigui^res, 
tsgvA  Ym^k  ta  roligion  pour  la  charge  de  eoanAtafate  d«  FkHMe."  8e»  alw: 
p.  91,  and  Mim,  de  MontgUtl^  vol.  i.  p.  37. 

Sismondi,  Hint,  dfs  Fran^is^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  67;  X<  Veueor,  Hist,  de 
Louie  XII J,  vol.  V.  pp.  809, 810,  865. 

Te^Bemma  dee  Rkmx,  BielcrieUee,  voL  iiL  p.  43.  La  Meillemja  «■» 
also  a  duke ;  and  what  is  for  more  in  his  fftvoor,  bawata  ftisndof D^floarkst* 

JBiOjff.  Cniv.  vol.  xxviii.  pp.  152, 163. 

***  Sismondi  (Biet^  dee  Frtmcaie,  vol.  zziii.  p.  27)  ma,  '^il  abjara  en 
1637;"  hot  aoeoidiiig  to  Bnoirt  (ffitt.  de  VEdSdelTemtee,  ^  iL  p.  M0> 

it  was  in  1635. 

TaUeninnt  r/^.*  R('<iv.r,  7fist<»riette9,  vol.  iii.  p.  245.  Des  R^aux,  who 
saw  these  changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  ''noire  marquis,, 
voyant  que  nreligioii^tolt  un  oMtaoie  ft  aon  dMNin,  en  cfaaDgft.** 
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doralions.^  A  similar  remark  has  beeH  made  by  the 
French  hfettonans  concerning  the  Dnke  de  Sally  and  the 
Marquis  de  Ohatillon,  both  of  whom,  though  they  were 
members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a  marked 
indifference  to  these  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.^*^  The  result 
mm,  that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  theu*  civil 
war  against  the  gOTemment,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their 
great  leaders,  two  only,  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soabise» 
were  prepared  to  risk  Uieir  Uves  in  support  of  their  le- 
ligion.^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  ^t  groat  conseqaence  of  the 
tolerating  policy  of  the  French  goyemment  was  to  de- 
prive the  Protestants  of  the  support  ef  their  former  lead- 
ers, and,  in  several  instances,  even  to  tura  their  sympa- 
thies on  the  side  of  the  Catholic  diurdi.  But  the  other 
ooBsequenoe,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was  one  of  to 
greater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of  tiie  higher 
classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  soanagement  of  their  party 

"Mcttoit  la  politique  avunt  la  religion."  Sisnwndij  ITUt.  de*  Frmi- 
faii.  vol.  xxii.  p.  264.  Tms  was  Henry  Bouillou,  whom  some  writers  have 
coansed  wikh  Frederick  BoniDon.  Bolh  «f them  were  drfiee;  b«t  Henrjr, 
who  was  the  fatiier,  and  who  did  not  actually  change  his  religiMi,  was  the 
marshal.  The  following  notices  of  him  will  more  than  confirm  the  remark 
made  by  Sismondi :  M^m.  de  Btrsmmpierref  vol.  i.  p.  456 ;  Smeikt^S  Re- 
formed ReUgion,  in  France^  vol.  ixi.  p.  09 ;  Cap^fftte's  llichiliettf  vol.  i.  p.  1(»7 ; 

Vas<<or,  tliat.  d<  Louu  XII I ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  420,  4fj7,  fi(i4,  voL  iv.  p.  519 ; 
Mem.  de  liidielieu,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  ii.  p.  269 ;  Mem.  de  thtplesns  Momav, 
VOL  li.  p.  4S0,  toL  3di.  f|).  79, 16S,  i63»  987,  345,  961,  412,  00& 

BetwUt,  Hist,  de  VEdii  de  JfkttUm,  vol.  i  pp.  121,  298,  vol.  M.  pn.  1^ 
180,  2H7, 341  ;  Capeffjne'e  Itic/nNrit,  vol.  i.  p.  267  ;  Felice's  IliM.  of  tliePrO" 
iegtanUt  of  FratWf  p.  206.  Sully  advised  Ilenry  IV.,  on  mere  political  ooai* 
liderations,  to  beeome  a  Catholic;  and  there  were  strong,  DOt  I  believe 
unfounded  rumours,  that  he  himself  intended  taking  the  sameeow*  806 
tSuUjff  (Economies  Itoyalejt,  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  362,  363. 

'*  Tbere  were,  among  all  the  lead^  bat  the  Duke  de  RohMi  and  hii 
brotber  Um  Dake  ae  8oubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw 
their  whole  fortunes  into  the  new  wars  of  relifrion."  Ffb're's  Ilisf.  of  the 
ProteMants  of  Frnncf,  p.  241.  For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no 
anihorilgr  $  but  Rohan  himself  says :  (Test  ee  mA.  s'eat  pees^  en  cette  se- 
cotide  piierre  (1(»26),  oh  Rohan  et  Soubise  rmt  cu  pour  contraires  tous  les 
grands  de  la  religion  de  France."  Mhn,  de  Hokan^  vol.  i.  p.  278.  Rohan 
ebrins  great  merit  fat  hie  reUgiou  rineirtty;  Plough,  from  a  passage  in 
M^m.  de  Fontenai/  MarrvU^  vol.  i.  p.  ami  another  in  I^-iwi^f,  Hi^t.  de 
I'Edii  de  Mantes,  vol.  iL  p.  173,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so 
dogle-miiiM  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
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into  the  liands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which  was  de- 
serted by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seised  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect»  the  clergy,  as  a 
body,  have  always  been  remarkabie  for  their  intolerance 
'  *f(r^'\  opinions  different  4o  their  own,  it  followed,  that  this 
/  change  infused  into  the  How  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Pror 

testants  an  acrimony  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  worst 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century .^'^  Hence  it  was,  that  by 
a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the  Protes- 
t^ts,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  became,  early  in  the  seventeentli  cen- 
tury, more  intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their 
religion  on  the  dictates  of  an  in£Edlible  church. 

Til  is  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  show  how 
superficial  is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  wi'iters,>who 
believe  that  the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more 
liberal  than  the  Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view 
•had  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  history  of  Kurojx*  in  its 
original  sources,  they  would  have  learned,  that  the  libe- 
rality of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all  on  its  avowed  tenets, 
V~  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  on  the 
amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priesthood.  The 
Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  tolerant 
than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  haA  c 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased 
^  the  play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the 
great  Calvinist  divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied 
their  history,  must  know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

lo  Siamoodi  notices  thk  remarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few 
]PMn  earlier  than  the  contemporary  writere  do:  ''Depuii  qae  lee  mnds 

seigtieun;  8'6toieut  61uigii48  des  egli^es,  c'etoicnt  Ics  rniiiistrus  qui  ctoieiit 
deveuug  lea  chefs,  les  representaiis  et  les  demagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  ils 
apportolent  dans  leurs  a^libdrations  cette  &pret4  et  oette  inflexihiUtA  tb^ 
logiquc's  qui  seuibleut  OMractiriser  les  prStrcsi  de  iotttes  les  religions,  et  qui 
douuunt  k  kuis  haiiies  une  aniertume  plus  offcnsante."  Sisi/tondiy  J/ixt.  d^t 
Fran^iU,  vol.  xxii.  p.  h7.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621,  "Rohan  lui-udme 
voyait  cuntiiiutlkuient  scs  opciatiuus  contrarices  par  Ic  couseil-g^uiivl  des 
^kIiscs."  Jytc<dlh\,  //iM.  des  Franklin,  vol.  iii.  p.  8i^.  In  the  Banic  year, 
M.  Capofigue  {HicJieiicUt  vol.  i.  p.  271)  says,  "  Lc  parti  modur6  cessa  d  avoir 
action  sur  le  jprdcbe;  la  directiou  des  foices  huguenotcs  €tait  paaefte  dans  lei 
aaina  deeardenti^  condoita  par  lea  miniatna.'* 
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teenth  centuries,  the  desire  of  persecuting  their  opponents 
burnt  a»  hotly  among  them,  as  it  did  among  any  of  tho 
Cathohcs  even  in  the  worst  days  of  tho  papal  dominion. 
This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any  one  may  sa- 
tisfy himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of  those 
times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  rcli^oo,  among  the 
lower  order  of  JScotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  tho 
lower  order  of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  tor  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  twenty  in  Catholic  theology.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  the  actions  of  men  are  governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and 
text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit  of  their  age, 
and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  dift'ereuce 
between  religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which 
theologians  greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
evil.  For,  religious  theories  being  preserved  in  books,  in 
a  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness, 
and,  therefore,  caimot  be  changed  without  incurring  the  ob- 
vious charge  of  inconsistency,  or  of  heresy.  But  the  prac- 
tical part  of  every  religion,  its  moral,  political,  and  social 
workings,  embrace  such  an  immense  vaiiety  of  interests,  and 
have  to  <lo  with  such  complicated  and  shifting  agencies, 
that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formularies  :  they,  even 
in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
piivate  discretion  ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  unwritten, 
they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence  of 
dogmas  is  effectually  secured.^^^   Hence  it  is,  that  while 

The  church  of  Ilonio  haa  alwaTt  seen  this,  and  on  that  aocouut  has 
Iwen,  and  still  is.  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  verj  inflexible  in  re- 
gard to  dogniafi  ;  a  8ti  iking  proof  of  the  great  Ngftoity  with  which  her  affairs 

are  admi'jistered.  lu  JUanco  \VliiU''» Eculencf  againgt  Catholicism,  p.  48,  aud 
iu  Parri  Workiy  vol.  vii.  pp.  464.  455,  there  is  an  uufuvourable  and,  iudeed, 
an  unjust  notice  of  ttiis  peoaUartty,  which,  though  strongly  tnarked  in  tbe 
Romish  church,  is  l)y  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  is  found  iu  every  reli- 
gious sect  which  is  regularly  orgauixt^d.  Locke,  iu  his  Letter*  on  I'tAeraiion, 
observes,  that  the  dergy  are  naturally  more  ea^rer  against  on  or  than  against 
vice  (WorLn,  vol.  v,  pp.  6,  7,  241)  ;  aud  their  preference  of  dogmas  to  moral 
truths  is  also  inentioued  by  M.  0.  C^mte,  TraiU  UtLigidat,  vol.  i  p.  245  j  aud 


the  religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  na- 
tional creed  are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their 
religious  practice  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so 
capable  of  adaptation  to  social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of 
the  best  standards  by  which  the  spiht  of  any  a^e  can  be 
measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  sui-prised  that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Pro- 
testants, Avho  afl'ectod  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  were  more  intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment  by  their  adversaries  than  were  the  Catholics  ; 
although  tlie  Catholics,  by  recognizing  an  infallible  church, 
ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious,  and  may  be  said 
to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birthriglit.^^  Thus, 
while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more  bi!]:oted  than 
the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  j)ractically  more 
bigoted  tlian  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued 
to  insist  upon  that  right  of  ])rivate  judgment  in  religion, 
which  the  Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the 
force  of  cii'cum stances,  that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  con- 
tradicted its  own  dogma,  and  acted  ixs  if  it  had  embraced 
the  dogma  of  its  opponents.  The  cause  of  this  change  was 
very  simple.  Among  the  French,  the  theological  spirit, as 
we  liave  already  seen,  was  decaying  ;  and  the  decline  of 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably  happens,  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among  tho 
French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theolo- 
gical spirit  had  produced  dificrent  consequences ;  because 
it  had  brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the 

ifalladed  to  by  K.int  in  his  comparison  of  '*ein  mornlischcr  Katccliismus" 
with  a  RcligiouRkatechismuB."  Die  Metaphjiaik  tier  Hitten  {EUiUctte  Me- 
^od«deJire)y  in  Kant'g  llVrXv,  vol.  v.  p.  321.  OompaTe  Temvl/t  Ohenatwns 
upon  the  tnited  Provinces^  in  Workt  of  Sir  M'.  Temple^  vol.  i.  p.  154,  wHh 
the  strict  adhesion  to  formularies  noticed  in  WanPs  Idml  Cfiurch,  p.  368 ;  and 
analogous  caees  in  MiU't  Hist,  oj  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400,  and  in  WxlkiH- 
ton't  AnciMU  SgffpHem,  vfA.  Ui.  p.  87 ;  abo  (Xwifo**  JMionlAtf  OfMLStam^ 
▼oL  iii.  pp.  2.'>n,  2.'^7. 

I        "*  Blanco  White  {Evidence  againtt  Catholicimi^  p.  vi.)  harehly  says,  ''«tn- 

I  MwIloiMBOMMfltflMiiwIooBMieniioi^  Batfaefsonteinty 
mistaken ;  for  the  craestioii  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  hut  of  consistency.  A  sin> 

,    cere  Roman  Cathouo  maj  be,  tad  often  is,  oonsoientiousljr  tolerant ;  a  ecu- 

•   tistent  Roman  Catholio,  never. 
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command  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing 
their  power,  provoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very 
feehngs  to  the  decay  of 'vviiich  the  reaction  owed  its  origin. 
This  seems  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  a  religion,  wliich  is 
not  protected  by  the  government,  usually  displays  greater  ^ 
energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one  which  is  so  protected. 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological  spirit  first  de- 
clines among  the  most  educated  classes  ;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England, 
and,  controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of 
the  state  ;  thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by 
tempering  it  with  secular  considerations.  But,  when  the 
state  refuses  to  do  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  upjier  classes,  are  seize<l  by  the  clergy, 
and  there  arises  a  state  of  things  of  which  the  French 
Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  ccTiturv,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustration.  In 
such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion  which 
is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  it,  will  the  longest  reUiin  its  vitality  ;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to 
the  people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.*** 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  state,  the  union  between  the  priest- 
hood and  inferior  laity  will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy 
will  look  to  the  governnieiit  as  well  as  to  the  people  ;  and 
the  interference  of  political  views,  of  considerations  of 
temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added  without 
irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,^^''  and,  according  to  the  process  1  have 
already  traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

We  also  see  this  ymj  oleariy  in  Engbnd,  where  the  dissenting  clergy 
have  much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Eeta- 
Uiahment  have  among  theirt.  This  has  ofteu  been  aotioed  by  impartial  ob- 
Mmn^  aad  we  are  now  poaocwed  of  stotiatical  proof  that  <*  the  great  body 

of  PtOtesLint  dissenters  are  more  assiduous"  in  nttciidiiifr  rclipous  worship 
ihaA  ohorchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  eesaj  by  Mr.  Menu  On  the  iSuitiMical 
Pctkion  of  ItdiffiouM  Bodies  in  Ens/Umd  <md  WiOm,  in  J^wMi  pfSbaiim.  St9. 

loL  xviii.  p.  152. 

Respecting  the  workincr  of  this  in  England,  there  arc  some  shrewd 
remarks  made  by  Le  Blanc  iu  his  LeUit^i  d'un  Fran^iiSf  yol.  i.  pp.  207,266  ; 
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These  genenilizatioiis,  ■uliich  account  for  a  great  part 
of  the  present  sii[)erstition  ol"  the  Irisli  CathoHcs,  uill  also 
account  for  tlie  tornier  superstition  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants. In  both  cases,  tlie  goverrnnent,  disdaining  the  super- 
vision of  an  lierctical  reHgion,  allowed  supreme  authority 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  who  stimulated 
the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged  them  in  a  Iiatred  of 
their  oj)ponents.  What  the  results  of  this  are  in  Ireland, 
is  l>est  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  who,  with  unusual 
Ciindour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  greatest  diffi- 
culty. What  the  results  were  in  Frauce,  we  will  now  en- 
deavour to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
P'rench  Prc>testants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of 
others,  the  lea<lership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  into  the  hands  of  thost^'  inferior  men,  who  displayed 
in  their  new  position  the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their 
order.  Without  pretending  to  write  history  of  the 
odious  fc'uds  that  now  arose,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader 
some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness  ;  and  I  will 
poijit  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  w  liich  the  angry  feelings  of 
religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  length 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved 
temper  of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary 
as  ^vere  the  horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
For,  when  the  French  Protestants  became  governed  by 
men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider  heresy 
to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes,  there  naturally  .sf)rung  up  a 
missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit,  which  induced  them 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catholics,  and,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge tended  to  appease.    And  as,  under  such  guidance, 

irbich  mur  be  compared  with  Lord  Holland's  Man,  of  the  \Vh^  Party,  vol.  ii 
p.  263,  wD«re  it  is  tug^jesied,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipetion  of 

the  Catholics,  ** eliu'ihility  to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat 
abate  the  fever  of  religious  zeal."  On  this,  there  are  obeervations  worth  at- 
tending  to  in  Lord  Ciineurry'»  fyoUUetkm,  JDublin,  1849,  pp.  342,  343. 
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these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt 
to  despise  that  great  Pldict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their 
liberties  were  secured  :  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous 
contest,  in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their 
own  religion,  but  to  weaken  the  religion  of  that  very  party 
to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration,  which  had  been  reluct- 
antly conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age. 

It -was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
Protestants  should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion; 
and  this  right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  To  this  there  were  added  several  other  pri- 
vileges, such  as  no  Catholic  government,  except  that  of 
France,  would  then  have  granted  to  its  heretical  subjects.' 
But  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  They  were  not  content  to  exercise  their  own 
religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the  religion  of 
others.  Their  first  step  was,  to  call  upon  the  government 
to  litoit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally 
demanded  that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  allowed 
in  any  town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants.^'' 
As  the  government  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance 
this  monstrous  pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked 
the  Catholic  processions  wherever  they  met  them,  but  thej 
subjected  the  priests  to  personal  insults,  and  eren  endea- 
voured to  prevent  them  from  administering  the  sacrament 
to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  bury- 
ing the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to  be  present, 
interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into  ridi-. 
cule,  and  attempting,  by  their  damonr,  to  deaden  the 
voice  of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  perfonned  in  the 
church  should  not  be  heard."*  Nor  did  they  always  con- 

**  Lea  processions  catholiques  seraienfc  interdites  dans  toutes  les  places^ 
villea  ct  chateaux  occupea  par  ccux  de  la  religion."  Capefigue*»  Riihdieu, 
vol.  i.  p.  39. 

Of  these  facts  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof ;  for  they  were  not 
odIj  stated  bjr  the  Oatholios  in  1623,  but  tney  are  recorded,  without  being 
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fine  themselves  even  to  such  dcmtjiistratious  as  these.  For, 
certain  towns  having  been,  perhaps  imprudently,  placed 
under  tlieir  control,  they  exercised  tlicir  authority  in  them 
with  the  most  wanton  insolence.    At  La  llochelle,  which 
fur  importance  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  they 
would  not  permit  the  Catliolics  to  have  even  a  single 
church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an 
enormous  majority  of  Frenchmen.^^    This,  however,  only 
formed  part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy 
hoped  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
In  1619,  they  ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Lou- 
dou,  that  in  none  of  the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be 
a  senuou  preached  by  a  Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  eccle- 
flittitical  person  commissioned  by  a  bishop.^^    In  another 
assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant  even  to  be  present 
at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  funeral,  if  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  a  CathoHc  priest.^^    And,  as  if 
to  cnt  off  all  hope  of  reconcihation,  they  not  only  vehe- 
mently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two 
paities,  by  which,  in  every  Chiistian  country,  religious 
animosities  hare  been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared, 
that  they  would  withhold  the  sacrament  from  any  parents 
whose  children  were  married  into  a  Catholic  family  .^^ 
Not>  howeyer,  to  accumulate  unnecessary  evidence,  there 

donied,  by  the  Protestant  hietorian  Benoist :  "On  y  accusoit  les  Reform« 
P^^^"^'  q»iaud  \\s  les  voyoient  pngser  ;  d'empecher  les  proccs- 
m«!nf      ^^tHoliques ; I'admiuistraiiou des aacremeiis aux lualades ;  lenterre- 
?ito-    7  "'  "^^  cer6nioiuee  Mooutumto;  ....  que  1m  R6fonnez 

de  IW.  ^j^^P""^  cloches  en  quclqucs  licux,  ct  en  d'autrea  so  servoient 
toioMwi*  GathoIiq\ies  pour  avertir  do  rheore  du  preche ;  qu'Us  aflfec- 
nnJn  ;  ^^^^  autour  des  6glisefl  pendant  le  service;  qu'ils  tour- 

rSA?J?*»*^®"'**°"       ceremonies  de  realise  n^niaino."  Bouritt,  Hut,  de 
«  A  antes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4a3,  434  :  see  also  pp.  14i),  1  .-•(). 

HO    it  O  Sa  J- 

du  rii  •  •  PW>twt  dure  que  Lu  llochelle  etait  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple 
Piste  '•VI'®'"^*  ^  ****     'oy»»^  ^  aucuue  %(liM,  Muime  oMnooie  pm- 

Boe  Dt^j^'-^J^^^^^i  P-  100.    For  other  and  gimilar  evidence, 

vol.  Mfmoire*,  vol.  xl.  p.  244  ;  SuUv,  (EcoMmie*  lioyalfi, 

«•  Vi     r  '  *         *  ^«^»  ToL  it  pp.  70, 833,  m 

i«*  ^y>*odicon  in  GaUia,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

»^ttUti^*Ji^!'*"S^"*S**"<l«  «^       actual  enforcement  ol  tUl  intolnailt 
^  ^»«**«  SytuxUcon  U  Uallia,  vol.  iL  p.  344. 
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is  one  other  circumstanoe  "woHh  rdating,  as  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  >yith  which  these  and  smiilar  regulalioos  were 
enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited  Pan,  he 
was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  hereti- 
cal prince,  bnt  he  foimd  thai  the  Protestants  had  n6t  left 
him  a  single  church,  not  one  plac^  in  which  the  king  of 
France,  in  his  own  territory,  could  perlomi  those  devo- 


This  was  the  way  in  which  the  Frendi  Ph^testauts, 
infiuMiced  by  their  new  leaders^  treated  the  &«t  Catholic 
goremment  which  abstained  from  persecuting  them ;  the 
first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  ezmise  oS 
their  religion,  but  even  adTanoed  many  of  them  to  offices 
of  trust  and  of  honour.^^  All  this,  however,  was  only 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct  They,  who  in 
numbers  and  in  intelleet  Ibrmed  a  miserable  minority  of 
the  French  nation,  cUiimed  a  power  whick  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  reSaaed  to  coneede  to  others  the 
toleration  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who 
had  joined  their  party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to 
the  Catholie  church ;  but  for  exercising  this  undoubted 
r^t^  they  were  insulted  by  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the 
grossest  m«mer,  with  every  term  of  opprobrium  and  ab- 
use.^^  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority,  no  treat- 
ment was  considered  too  severe.  In  1 61 2,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their 
injunctions,  was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  syn- 
ods. The  gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  ecclesiastical  assemblies;  and  to  this  there 
were,  of  course^  added  those  accusations  against  his  moral 
conduct^  with  which  theoli^gians  often  attempt  to  bhu^ken  a,/cua.'.  J 

—  -  -y 

>«•  Bann,  Hid.  d$  LnUs  XIIT,  vol.  ii.  p.  184;  Jiim,  4e  RieMieu,  toL  U. 

pp.  100, 110 ;  Fff  ice's  Hint,  o  f  the  ProteJttanU  of  France,  p.  238. 

lu  162.J,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  up  an  inscription 
on  the  gates  of  Moutauban,  "  lioj  saus  fojr,  ville  saus  peur."  HowttVt  LeUert, 
p.  178. 

Sometimes  they  were  called  dogs  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery; 
fometiuies  they  were  swiue  wallowing  m  tbe  mire  olidolAtiy.  ^mdk'iJ^fnf 
tdieon  in  Qcdliay  vol.  L  pp.  3S5,  398. 


tions  which  he  believed 
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the  eharacter  of  their  opponents.^^  Readers 
tical  history  are  too  Buniliar  with  such  charges  to  attach 
any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this  case,  the  accused 
was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prosecutors,  his 
enemies,. and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  anticipate.' 
In  1613  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excommu- 
nication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nimes. 
In  this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by 
the  clergy  to  be  "a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible, 
impenitent,  and  uDgoyemable."  We,  therefore^  they  add, 
"  in  the  name  and  power,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the 
church,  have  cast,  and  do  now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of 
the  society  of  the  fidthful,  that  he  may  be  deliyered  up 
unto  Satan.""** 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  1  This  was 
the  penalty  which  a  handful  of  clet^gymen,  in  a  comer  of 
France,  thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to 
despise  their  authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema 
would  only  excite  derision  but,  early  in  the  seyenteenth 
century,  tiie  open  promulgation  of  it  was  enough  to  ruin 
any  private  pei'son  against  whom  it  might  be  directed. 
And  they  whose  studies  have  enabled  them  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  i^irit,  will  easily  believe  that, 
in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Ferrier, 
attacked  his  family,  destroyed  Ids  property,  sacked  and 

It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  (Quici't  Sifiwdicon,  vol.  i. 
]».  368)  nothing  is  nid  of  FerrieHs  immomlity ;  and  on  the  next  ooeeiioik 

(p.  449)  the  pynod  complains,  amoiij^  other  things,  that  "he  hath  ino«5t 
licentiously  inveighed  against,  and  satiricalljr  lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical 
■wembliee.** 

See  this  frif^tftil  tad  impkrai  dooament,  in  QuidtU  ^fneiiamf  voL  i. 
pp.  448-450. 

The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  may  be  seen 
in  Mr.  Palmer's  entertaining  book,  Trtatite  on  the  Chvreh,  vol.  i.  pp.  G4-67, 
vol,  ii.  pp.  209,  ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  indignant  language  of  Vattel,  Droit  d'eiiM,  vol.  L 
pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors  of  exoommunicatiou  fell  into  con- 
tempt towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy.  See  JU^  of  Archbis/top 
SKarpe,  edited  by  Newoome,  vol.  i.  p.  21() :  compare  p.  363;  and  Bee  the 
mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  EccUt.  Jiitt,  voL  iL  p.  79 :  and  Hir 
PkUip  Wanriett  JTcMetrv,  pp.  176, 176. 
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gutted  his  houses,  ami  demarnled  with  loud  cries,  that  the 
•'traitor  Judas"  sliuuld  l>c  given  up  to  them.  The  un- 
happy man,  witii  tlic  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape  ; 
but  thouo^h  ho  sjived  his  life  hv  flviii<<  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  he  was  obliged  to  aljaudmi  for  ever  his  native  town, 
as  he  dared  not  return  to  a  place  where  he  had  provoked 
80  active  and  so  implacable  a  party 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with 
the  ordinary  functions  of  government,  the  Protestants  car- 
ried the  samt)  spirit.  Although  they  formed  so  small  a 
section  of  the  people,  they  attempted  t(»  control  the  ad- 
*  ministration  of  the  crown,  and,  by  the  use  of  threats,  turn 
all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour.  They  would  not  allow 
the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical  councils  it  should 
recognize;  they  would  not  even  permit  the  king  to  choose  ^ 
his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pretence  of 
complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Grenoble 
and  at  Nimcs.^^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insiste<.l  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  prevent  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a 
Spanish  princess.^^  They  laid  similar  claims  to  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  civil  and  military  offices.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in  ark  assembly  at 
Sauraur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to  some 
posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  beeu  unjustly 


>**  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  whidi  excited  great  attention  as  indi- 
cating the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  ProleiUaite  were  prepared  to  go, 

see  SUm.  dr  /{ic/iflini,  vol.  i.  p.  177  ;  3/em.  de  Pontc/iartmin,  voi.  ii.  pp.  5,  6, 
12,  29,  .32  ;  Mem.  dr.  DuplessU  Afomat/,  vol.  xii.  pp.  317,  333,  341,  3.00,  389, 
390, 430 ;  Feiice's  Hist,  of  tht  ProtestatiU  of  France,  p.  235 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol. 
xiv  p.  440 ;  TalUniant  des  Ite'Cix,  Ilittoritttfs,  vol,  v,  pp.  48-.')4.  Mr.  Stnedley, 
trhu  refers  to  none  of  these  uuthurities,  except  two  Dassages  in  Duplussu, 
haa  ^iveo.  a  nurl^  account  of  this  riot  See  hit  Hidory  oflKi  R^ormA 
'Bdigion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  I2D. 

>*»  (\tp^fi;vifa  Itichdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

»•  Capt&giu,  vol.  i.  p.  123;  Basin,,  Hid,  de  Loui*  XIII,  vol  i,  p.  364  ; 
Bound,  HuLd«VBdUdtNanU»,^VL^.\S^i  iriM.<lfit0Am,  vol.  L  p.  130. 

>M  Camfiffue't  Richdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  194 ;  M6m.  €U  /^pNteiorlram,  vol.  ii. 
p.  100;  Le  Vcusor^  Hiit.  de  Louis  XllI,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  334.     The  conse-  ) 
quenee  was,  that  the  king  was  ohiiffed  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect  K 
hia bride afpdiut liif  Piroieiteiil luliieota.  ififm.  de MioMuM,'nlL i. p. 274. 

VOL.  I.  hh 
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removed.^^  In  1 619,  aootiier  of  thdr  aMemblies  at  Lent- 
dun  declared,  that  as  one  of  the  IVotestant  oounciUors  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholk,  he  musfe 
be  dismiased ;  and  they  demanded  that^  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  govenment  of  Lectenre  should  be  taken  from 
Fontrailles,  be  also  haying  adopted  the  not  infrequent 
example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to  adopt  a  creed 
.  sanctioned  by  the  state.^ ' 

By  way  of  aiding;  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  ex- 
asperating still  further  oeligioaB  animosities^  the  princi-  * 
pal  Protestant  clergy  put  iarth  a  series  of  irofkB,  which, 
for  bitterness  of  Ming,  hare  hardly  ever  been  equalled,* 
and  which  it  would  certsinly  be  impossible  to  surpass. 
The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded  their  Ca- 
tholic countrymen,  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  those 
who  hare  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the  French 
Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  serenteenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatisea 
of  su€^  men  as  Chamier,  Drelinconrt,  Moulin,  Thomson, 
and  Vignier.  Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will 
perhaps  be  thought  sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
follow  the  mere  outline  of  politi<»l  events.  Great  nnmbera 
of  the  Protestants  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  which,  in 
1615,  was  raised  by  Cond^;^^  and,  although  they  were 
then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on  trying  the  issue 
of  a  fresh. struggle.  In  a^am,  where  they  were  unusually 
numerous,^^'  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV .,  had 

Cup^^gues  RicJidieu,  yoL  i.  p.  38;  Benout,  Hut.  de  VEdit  de  SanUi, 
-VoLii.  pp.28,  29,  63. 

««  MlnK  de  Fontenay  MareuUy  vol.  i.  p.  450;  Mhn.  de  BaMompierre^  vol. 
ii.  p.  161.  Sec  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  DenoiH,  Uitt, 
de  I'Edit  de  Santesy  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive 
because  *'  il  avoit  quitt^  leur  religion." 

***  Bazin,  Hist,  de  J^uix  XII J,  vol.  i.  p.  361.  Sismondi  {Hist.  dt  Jf  FranfYti'*, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  349)  gays  that  they  had  no  ffood  reason  for  this;  and  it  is  certain 
that  their  privileges,  so  for  from  bdnff  oimmiBhed  since  the  Ediet  of  Vuites, 
had  heen  confirmed  and  e.xtondcd. 

'»*  M.  Felice  {Hut,  of  the  I^rotestimt*  of  France ^  p.  237)  says  of  Lower 
Kavavre  and  Btan,  in  1617 :  *'  Three-feorthB  of  the  population^  some  wf 
nine  tenths,  belonged  to  the  reformed  cotninunion."  This  is  perhaps  ovcr- 
e&tiijiated ;  but  we  know,  from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in 
Bearu  in  1566 :  Les  Protestans  y  fussent  en  pluB  grand  uombre  que  lea 
Oatiioliqa«&"  Jk  Thim^  MitU  Vniv,  vol.  t.  p.  187« 
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refused  to  tolerate  tlic  Catholic  l  eliiiion:  "  their  fanatical 
clergy,"  says  the  historian  of  France,  "  declaring  that  it  ^ 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass."^* 
This  charitfiblc  maxim  thej'  for  niany  yeai*s  actively  en- 
forced, seizing  the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
employing  it  in  support  ui  their  own  churches  so  that, 
■while  in  one  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  France 
the  Protestants  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion, 
they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  prevented  the  Ca- 
tholics from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anomaly 
as  this  ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in 
their  former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed 
at  au  sacrilegious  a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and 
inspiriting  the  people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  com- 
missioner to  fly  from  Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  claims  of 
the  rival  parties.^^^ 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  soon  put  down ;  but,  according  to  the  confession 
of  Rohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  be- 
ginning of  all  their  misfortunes.^®^  The  sword  had  now 
been  drawn  ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  France  should  be  governed  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  recently  established,  or  according  to 

Lee  miilirtPBfl  fanatiques  declaroient  qu'ils  ne  jpoavBiint  sans  crime 
BoafTrir  dans  ce  ^78  r^geuwft  ridolMRe  de  M  mmnJ^  JSimondi,  Mitt,  d*t 
FranoiiSf  vol.  xxii.  p.  415. 

"*  iVWftM  Mr  2«t  MimiUra  d$  Rehan^  toL  i.  p.  26.    Cuniparo  tbe  aeeoimt 

S'ven  by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  mimstors  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mim, 
rorUcAarirainf  roL  ii«  pp.  243,  264  j  and  see  Jiim.  d€  Jtickdieu,  voL  i. 
p.  443. 

Badn,  Hid.  de  France  so»s  Ixtuis  XIII^  vol.  ii.  pp.  68-64.  The  pith 
of  the  question  wa",  that  "  I  Wit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  potivoir,  tant  aiix 
cathoiiques  ([u'aux  huguenots,  de  rcutrer  purtuut  daus  leure  bieue,  lus  eccl^- 
siastiques  do  B6arn  demaodkeni  aoi^^toet  1m  Uian.'*  Jfim,  dt  FmtenoM 
Manuif  vnl.  i.p.  3:>2. 

*•»  "  L  aflaire  de  Bearn,  source  de  toua  uos  maux."  Mem.  lia/utHf  vol.  i. 
p.  156;  tee  also  p.  183.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Taaior  says  {ffitt.  d«  Lomt 
XJ1I,  vol.  lit.  p.  (134)  :  "  L 'affaire  du  Bcarn  ct  ra8scinbl6e  qiu  sc  coiivc  qua 
eusuite  la  Rochelle,  sont  la  source  veritable  dcs  malheurs  des  ^g^lises  r6' 
forages  da  Franoe  loas  la  i^goa  doat  j'Ma  lliiBtoire/' 
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the  maxims  uf  a  <icH])otic  sect,  which,  while  pi  ufcssing  to 
advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  iu  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scai-cely  was  the  war  in  Beam  lii'ought  to  an  end, 
when  the  Prutestants  determined  on  making  a  great  elFort 
in  the  west  of  France.^'^^  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle 
was  Rochelle,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  and  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,^^^ 
who  liad  grown  wealthy,  partly  by  their  ow  n  industry,  and 
partly  by  following  the  occu])ation  of  public  pirates.^^  In 
this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  im])regnable,^''^  they, 
in  December  1620,  held  a  Great  Assemblv,  to  which  their 
spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  JiU  parts  of  France.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great 
secular  leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually 
falling  uff ;  and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of 
much  ability,  Rohan  and  Mornay,  both  of  whom  saw  the 
inexpediency  of  their  proceedings,  and  desired  that  the 
assembly  should  peaceably  separate.^^   But  the  authority 

On  the  connexion  Ixtwoon  the  proceedings  of  Beam  and  those  of 
Rochelle,  compare  Mem.  d<  Monlglat^  yoi.  i.  p.  33,  with  Mem.  de  Uic/telieUf 
ytL  ii.  p.  1 13,  and  Mim.  de  Bokan,  yol.  i.  p.  446. 

Their  first  church  was  established  in  (/lanlr's  Civil  Wttrs  in 

France^  vol.  i.  p.  360);  but,  by  tbe  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  majority  of  the 
inbaMteftti  were  Protestants.  See  lie  Thrni,  But,  Univ,  yoL  iv.  p.  :2G3, 
TdL     p.  379,  ad  ann.  1562  and  1567. 

Or,  as  M.  Capefigue  courteously  puts  it,  **  Ics  Rochelois  ne  respect- 
aient  pas  toujours  ies  pavilions  amis  "  Capefigue'i  ItichdieUf  vol.  i.jp.  332. 
A  delicate  circunilocutiou,  unknown  to  Mesreray,  who  vkjw  (fluU  dt  Jrranee^ 
vol.  ill.  p.  4-2(;)  in  1587,  **et  lea  Aooheloia,  qui  par  le  mojen  du  ooounene 
et  de  lu  pinUeriey'  «kc. 

I**  **  Ceste  place,  que  Ics  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable." 
MSm.  Je  Fontfu<i;i  .Vfiirin7,  vul.  i.  p.  512.  **  Cettc  orgueilleuse  citd,  qui  se 
croyoit  impreuable  "  Mem.  de  MontgUu^  vol.  i.  p.  45.  llowell,  who  visited 
Rochelle  in  1690  and  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  J^mmITs  Ld* 
ten,  pp.  40,  17,  KW.  At  p.  201,  he  calls  it,  in  his  barbarous  style,  "  the  chief- 
eet  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants  there."  For  a  description  of  the  defencea 
of  IWchelTc,  see  De  Thou,  Hitt.  Univ.  ytA.  vi.  pp.  616-617 ;  and  some  dets^ 
worth  consulting  in  Meziray,  IIxU.  de  France,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1)77-980. 

'*  Bazin,  liitt.  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  130  ;  St,wiondt^  Ilist.  d*-s  Fran- 
pau,  vol.  xxii.  pp.480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  {Mem.  vol.  i  p  446):  **je 
Ud'efforQai  de  la  s6parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Aloniay  wrote 
ten  years  before  this,  he  shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would 
result  from  the  increasiue  viuleuce  of  his  party;  aud  he  advises,  que 
tioatro  lito  soft  temp^r^  de  pmdanoa."  Mfm. €t  Correspond,  ToLxLp.128; 
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of  the  clergy  was  irresistible  ;  and,  by  their  prayers  and 
exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over  the  ordinary  citizens, 
who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated  body.^*''  Under 
their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course  which  ren- 
dered civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  Catholic  chnrches.^'^^  They  then  caused  a  great 
seal  to  be  struck  ;  under  the  authority  of  which  tiiey 
ordered  that  the  people  should  be  armed,  and  taxes  col- 
lected from  them  for  the  pui  pose  of  defending  their  reli- 
gion.^*' Finally,  they  di  <  w  up  the  regulations,  and  orga- 
nized the  establishment,  of  what  they  called  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  and  of  B^arn  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction,  they 
parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administra- 
tion, in  all  its  parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesi- 
astical assembly  wj^ich  called  it  into  existence.^'® 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed 
by  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants ;  men 
by  nature  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were 
so  despicable,  that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary  im- 

•nd  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Protestants,  sec  pp.  154,  510, 
TvL  xii.  pp.  82,  205  ;  and  SM^,  (Economies  Ho^ale.*^  vol.  ix.  pp.  435. 

1"  Leg  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  saiioat  le  sage  Duplessis  nomfty,  firent  ee 
qu'ils  pureut  puur  cugagur  les  r^form^a  uc  pas  provoqucr  VwXotixk  royale 
pour  dcs  ctiuses  qui  ne  pouvuiont  justificr  uno guerre  civile;  mais  le  pouvoir 
dans  le  parti  avoit  p:issc  presqiie  nbsoluinent  aux  bourgeois  des  villes  ct  aux 
miiustres  qui  se  livroient  avcu^leinent  2i  Icur  fanatisioe,  et  k  leiir  orgeuil, 
et  qui  etnicnt  d'autant  plus  apphiudi?,  qu'ils  montroienfc  pluB  de  violeuce." 
Sismondif  HiU.  de*  Frau^i*^  vol.  xxii.  p.  478. 

***  "  Oa  oonfisqua  lea  bieiu  des  iglisee  catholiqnes."  LavaUitf  ffiM»  da 
Fran^ni^,  vol.  iii.  p.  S,*» ;  and  see  Capefitf  iie^s  RicheUeu,  vol.  i.  p.  2.08. 

"*  lis  douueat  des  couimissiona  d'armer  et  de  fitirc  des  impositions  sur 
le  peuple,  et  oe  sous  leor  gnnd  eoean,  qui  6toit  une  Religiou  appuyee  sur  one 
croix,  ayaiit  en  la  main  un  livre  de  I'^vangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  uu  vieux 
aquelctte,  qu'ils  disoient  6tre  I'^glise  romaine."  Afem.  de  Richdieu^  vol.  ii. 
p.  120.  M.  Capetigue  {RicltdieUy  vol.  i.  p.  259)  sa^  that  this  seal  still  exists ; 
but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  b j  a  late  wiiter  (/wiM,  UUt.  of  the  ProttstanU 
^France,  p.  240),  who  •jTBtematioall/  rappniNB  efwy  fact  unfiiToiirable  to 
nis  own  party. 

>o  U  VasaoTf  Hitt.  de  Louis  XITL  toI.  iv.  p.  157 ;  BaziUy  Hist,  de  Ltmu 
XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  145 ;  nenoht,  HU.  dk  VJSdU  at  NanOa^  ToL  iL  pp.  353^ ; 
Capejigite's  Hichdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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portancc,  they  have  left  no  name  in  history.  These  in- 
significant priests,  wlio,  at  the  host.  Avere  only  fit  to  mount 
the  pulpit  of  a  country  >  illagc,  now  arrotratccl  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  ordci'ing  the  affaii  .s  of  France,  impos- 
ing taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  cunfiscating  property,  raising 
troops,  levying  war  ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  jiropa- 
gating  a  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  couutry  at  large 
as  a  foul  and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pi*etonsions,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except 
to  abdicate  its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own 
defence. ^"^  Whatever  may  be  the  popular  notiuu  I'cspcct- 
ing  the  necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an 
indisjnitable  fact,  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cejitury, 
they  displayed  in  Fiance  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  and  a 
Ciiristian  charity,  to  which  tlie  Protestants  could  make  no 
pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  veal's  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Edict  of  M  antes  and  the  Assembly  of  Kochelle, 
the  government,  notwithstantling  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  nor  did  they  make  any 
attempt  to  destroy  the  i)rivilei;es  of  a  sect,  which  they  were 
bound  to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which 
hhd  been  deemed  by  theii-  fathers  to  be  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  Christian  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and 
was  uninterrupted,  except  1)V  the  short  peace,  first  of 
Montpelier,  and  afterwards  of  Kochelle  ;  neither  of  which, 
however,  was  very  strictly  preserved.  But  the  difierence 
in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  two  parties,  corre- 
sponded to  the  difference  between  the  classes  which  go- 
verned iliom.  The  Protestants,  being  influenced  mainly 
by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domination. 
The  Catholics,  ])eino:  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  tern- 
poral  advantiiges.    Thus  it  was,  that  ciieumstances  had, 

«»»  Even  Mosheim,  ^vho,  us  a  Protestant,  was  natarally  jn^udioed  in 
favour  of  the  Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  "imi>enura  in  ira- 
perio  ;"  and  he  ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  MO' 
skeim's  Boda.  HUL  vol.  ii.  pp.  SS7,  t38. 

Compare  M>':>k  <h  Fontmnt/  MareuU^  toL  li.  p.  8fi^  wkh  Flamm^  JSiM* 
de  la  Diploinaik  Fran^isif  vol.  u.  p.  351. 
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in  France,  so  completely  oblitercated  the  oriLrinal  tendency 
of  these  two  great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamor- 
phosis, the  secular  principle  was  now  represented  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  theological  principle  by  tlir  Protestants. 
The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and  therefore  the  interests  of 
superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very  party  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  1)oth  ;  they  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  attacked  ))y  a  party  wliose  success  liad  hitherto 
depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if 
the  Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of 
this  fact,  so  far  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have 
just  given  a^nplc  proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  own  synods.  And  that 
the  opposite,  or  secular  principle,  predominated  among 
the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  undeviating 
policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.,  but 
also  from  another  circumstance  woi  thv  of  note.  For,  their 
motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the  . 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion, 
thought  himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of  • 
theological  inter<*8ts  whicli  they  displayed,  and  which  he 
considered  to  be  a  cr^^ing  and  unpardonable  offence.  In 
1G22,  only  one  year  after  the  struggle  between  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  had  begun,  he  strongly  remon- 
strated with  the  French  government  upon  the  notorious 
indecency  of  which  they  were  guilty,  in  canying  on  war 
against  heretics,  not  for  the  pui  pose  of  suppressing  the 
heresy,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state 
tiiose  temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
pious  men,  ought  to  be  ix>garded  as  of  subordinate  im- 
portance.^'' 

'*»  Sec  the  paper  of  instructions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV^in  the  appendix 
to  Rarde,  die  kom.  Pifpstfy  vol.  iii.  pp.  173,  174  :  "  Pic  Hnuptsachc  aoer  ist 
was  er  dem  Kdnige  von  Frankreich  vorstellen  soil  :  1,  dass  or  ja  nicht  den 
Verdacht  auf  sicTi  laden  werdc  als  verfolge  er  die  Protestaiiten  bloss  au8 
Staats-interesse."  Bazin  (//iV.  r/^  Zn>/M  A  ///,  vol,  ii.  p.  ?,20)  says,  that 
Btohelieu  attacked  the  Huguenots  sans  auuuue  id^e  de  pere^cutiou  reli- 
gkntiBft."  See,  to  the  same  effeot^  Cap^gue't  Riehdieuy  vol.  i.  p.  274 ;  and 
the  candid  adzniinona  the  Frotcttaiit  Le  Tuaor,  in  his  SiiL  de  Louu  Xlllf 
▼d.  T.  p.  11. 
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I(  at  this  junotnre,  tlie  Protestants  had  carried  the 
day,  the  loes  to  France  would  have  been  umnense,  perhaps 
irreparable.  For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tem- 
per and  character -of  ^e  French  Galyinists,  .-can  doubt,  that 
if  thej  had  obtained  possession  of  the  government^  thej 
would  have  revived  those  religious  persecutions  which,  so 
far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had  .already  attempted 
to  enforce.   Not  only  in  their  writings,  but  even  in  the 
,  edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of  that 
(  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  OTcrj  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.    Indeed,  «uch  a 
spirit  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
I  assumption  fimm  which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start. 
I  The  clergy  are  taught  to  consider  that  their  paramount 
I  duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  fiuth,  and  guard  it 
I  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  Whenever,  therefore,  they 
j  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens,  that  they  carry 
i  into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in  their  pro- 
fession; and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider 
religious  error  as  criminal  they  now  naturally  attempt  to 
•  make  it  penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have, 
in  the  period  of  «their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the 
clergy,  just  so  do  we  ifind  in  the  law-books  of  every  land 
those  traces  of  their  power  which  the  progross  of.  know- 
ledge is  gradually  effacing.  We  find  the  professors  of  the 
dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the  professors  of 
other  creeds;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  sometimes 
to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These 
are  the  differmit  gradations  through  which  persecution 
passes ;  and  by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any 
country,  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.   At  the 
same  time,  the  theory  by  which  such  measures  are  sup- 
ported, generally  gives  rise  td  other  measures  of  a  some- 
what different,  though  of  an  analogous  character.  For,  by 
extending  the  audiority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged; 
the  individuality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  in- 
vaded ;  aad  encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of 
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intrusive  and  vexatious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to 
perform  for  morals  the  service  that  tlic  other  class  of  laws 
performs  for  religion.  Under  pretence  of  favourini^  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the  pui  ity  of  society, 
men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pursuits,  in  the 
commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements,  nay, 
even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  Tliat 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to 
whoever  has  looked  into  the  wiitin2;s  of  the  fathers,  into 
the  canons  of  Christian  councils,  into  the  diflerent  systems 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier 
clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so  natural,  that  regulations, 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn  up  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for  the 
government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his 
.  coadjutors;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be 
observed  in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a 
still  later  instance,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  there- 
fore, hot  surprising  that,  in  France,  the  Protestafit  clf^rgy, 
having  great  power  among  their  own  party,  should  enforce 
a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  exam- 
ples, they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  even 
to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatricals.^" They 
looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement,  and,  there- 
fore, they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the 
spiritual  power,  and  desired  to  al)and(ui  so  unchristian  a 
profession.  If,  however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting 
its  purpose,  the  dancing-masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate, 
were  to  be  excommunicated.^''  With  the  same  pious  care 
did  the  clergy  superintend  other  matters  equally  important. 
In  one  of  their  synods,  they  ordered  that  all  persons  should 
abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel,  and  should  arrange 
their  hair  with  becoming  modesty. In  anotlier  synod, 
they  forbade  women  to  paint;  and  they  declared,  that  ii^ 

"*  Quid's  Sjfnodicm  w»  GalliafroLitV-  Ivii. 

»•  iMd.  yol  i.  pp.  Ivii.  17, 131,  v«L  iT p.  174.  • 

"  And  both  sons  are  Nqnired  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hair,"  ito, 
IHA  ToL  L  p.  119. 
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after  this  injunction,  any  womaen  persisted  in  pttintin&  eiie 
should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  aacrament^^  To 
their  own  dergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the 
flock,  there  <iras  paid  an  attenftion  still  more  scrufiukm 
The  ministers  of  the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  He- 
brew, because  Hebrew  is  a  sacred  dialect,  uneontanvmaited 
by  pro&ne  writere.  But  the  Greek  langoage,  which  con- 
tains all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity, w«s  to  be  disoomged,  its  study  hud  aside,  its  pro- 
fessorship suppressed.^^  And,  in  order  that  the  mind 
might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  tyngs,  the  study 
of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  mere  earthly 
pursuit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred 
profesdoB.^^  Lest,  howevier,  in  spite  of  these  preoantioBS, 
knowledge  cdiould  Btill  creep  in  among  the  Protestants, 
other  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  even  its  eariiest 
approach.  The  ckigy,  entirely  fbvgetting  that  right  of 
private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was  found^  be- 
xsame  so  <aiixiou8  to  protect  the  unwary  from  eiror,  that 
they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  church,  ki  other  words,  without 
the  sanctton  of  the  clergy  fhemsoliives.^  When,  by  these 
means,  tbey  had  destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry, 
and,  so  fer  as  l^y  were  able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  real  tomledge,  they  proceeded  to  guard 
tigainst  another  circumstance  to  which  their  measures  had 
given  rise.  For,  several  isi  Uie  IVotestants,  seeing  that 
tmder  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
lamSies  with  advanti^,  sent  their  chiklren  to  some  of 
those  celebrated  Oathoiic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound 

Quick's  Sunadicon,  vol.  i.  p.  105. 

The  qjitoa  of  Alez,  in  l(;20,  says,  "  A  mhifalter  iBfty  tft  the  aame  time 

iie .professor  in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  ton^e.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for 
him  to  profess  the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be 
taken  tip  in  the  exposition  of  Paean  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ministry/'  Qmekl's  JSynodiccn,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Three  yean 
later,  the  synod  of  Charonton  suppressed  altogetlier  the  Greek  profesKnwiipfl, 
"as  being  superfluous  and  of  small  profit."  JUd.  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

Tke  synod  of  St.  Bfoixant,  In  ie09,  orders  that  **  colloquies  and  ejnodi 
shall  have  a  watchful  eye  over  those  Tuinistoi-?;  who  study  dlCllUBtiy,  and 
grievously  reprove  and  censmre  them."  Jbid.  vol.  i.  p.  314. 
»•  IHd,  voL  L  pp.  140, 194,  voL  ii.  p.  110. 
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edncation  could  then  be  obtained.  But  the  clergy,  so  soon 
as  they  lieartl  of  this  pnustice,  put  an  end  to  it,  by  excom- 
municating the  offending  parents  and  to  this  there  was 
added  an  order  forbidding  tbem  to  admit  into  their  own 
private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  tlie  Catholic  reli- 
gion.*^ Sndi  was  the  way  in  idiich  the  French  Protes- 
tants were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  8{Hritual 
masters.  Even  the  minutest  matters  were  not  beneath 
the  notice  of  these  great  legislators.  They  ordered  that 
no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or  masquerade;^  nor  ooght 
any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tridcs  of  conjurors,  or  at  the 
&mou8  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show ;  neither 
was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances ;  for  all  such  amuse- 
ments should  he  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because 
they  exdite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.^^  An- 
other thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  be- 
stowed in  baptism.  A  child  may  have  two  christian  names, 
though  one  is  prcferable.^^  Great  care,  however,  is  to  be 
observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel ; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  lias  been 
formeriy  used  by  tiie  Pagans.^^  When  the  children  are 
grown  up,  thci-c  are  other  regulations  to  whicli  they  must 
be  subject.  The  clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must 
by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  indulge  in  the  luxuiy  of  **  lascinous  coris."^^^  They 
are  to  make  their  garments  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  avoid 

(^uicl'/t  St/HoJico)i.  vol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  2;jo,  41D,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  609,  515, 
€k>mpare  BenoiMy  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  M'anUi,  Tol.  iL  p.  473. 
(flick's  Syimlicon^  fol.  ii.  p.  SI. 
»«  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

^  **  All  Chi^t2«nm^(i8fcnteB  are  advised  BOt  in  the  lewi  to 
becnusc  it  feeds  foolish  cwioeitf,  puti Upon  unneoeeny  eaEpenees,  and  waatee 

time."  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  IM. 

*»  This  was  a  very  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at 
length  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  fffiiod  of  Sauiunr :  "  On  the  13th 
article  of  the  sairie  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  deniauded,  whether  two 
names  might  be  ^'iven  a  child  ut  oaptism?  To  which  it  was  replied:  The 
thing  was  indifferent ;  however,  parents wereadfitedloolMenreheveiaOhiit* 
tion  simplicity."  JbUL  vol.  i.  p.  178. 
Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  xlvi.  26. 

^  I  qnole  the  language  off  the  mod  of  GastvsiL  in  1098.  IM,  tt. 
p.  174. 
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"  the  new-fan o^led  fashions  of  tlic  world  thev  arc  to  have 
no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be  without 
silk  and  ribbons  :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardlDgales  : 
tbej  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.^^*^ 

Those  rcadei  s  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ec- 
clesiastical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find, 
that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of 
discretion,  and  were  assend:)led  together  in  solemn  council, 
should  evince  such  a  prying  and  puerile  spirit  ;  that  they 
should  display  such  miserable  and  childish  imbecility. 
But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey  of  human  affairs, 
Avill  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the  legislators,  as 
the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a  part.  For 
as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after  their 
kind.  They  oidy  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  Hy  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose 
to  power,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  carry  those 
views  into  effect  ;  thus  transplanting  into  the  law-book 
the  maxims  tliey  had  already  preached  in  the  pulpit. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling,  incjuisitive,  and 
vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
we  should  remembei-,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy 
i  such  giievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by 
vainly  labourini^  to  chanji-e  the  tendencies  of  that  class 
from  whence  they  proceed,  but  rather  by  confining  the 
I  chiss  within  its  proper  limits,  by  jealously  guarding  against 
\  its  earliest  encroachments,  by  taking  every  opportunity  of 
!  les.sening  its  influence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of 
1  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  of  that 
political  and  legisl.it ivo  powei-  which,  though  gradually 
tailing  from  its  liands,  it  is,  evefi  in  the  most  civilized 
I  countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

QincFx  Simodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  .'574,  .08,3.  In  the 
same  way,  the  8paui8h  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to 
regolftte  the  dress  of  women.  See  Dobtado't  Letters  from  fSpain,  pp.  2U2-205 : 

\    a  f^ood  illustration  of  the  identUj  of  th«  eoolflttastioal  Bpirit,  whether  it  be 

I    Catholic  or  Protestaut 


( 
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But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will, 
at  all  eyents,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France, 
if  the  Protestants  had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After 
the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  no  one  can  pos- 
sibly doubty  that  if  auch  a  misfortune  had  occurred,  the 
liberal  and,  considering  the  age,~tlic^enHghtene(l  policy  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  haye  been  destroyed, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere  system 
which,  in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found  ^ 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put» 
therefore,  the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  say* 
ing  that  there  was  a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should 
FS^^r  say  that  there  was  a  war  between  rival  classes.  It 
was  a  contest,  not  so  much  between  the  Catholic;  religion 
and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen 
and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle  between  tem- 
poral interests  and  theological  interests, — between  the 
spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  go^ 
verned  by  the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — • 
whether  she  should  be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views 
of  secular  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notions 
of  a  factious  and  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  aggressive  party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a 
religious  zeal  unknown  to  their  opponents,  niiglit,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous 
attempt ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  niiglit  liave  protracted  the 
struggle  for  an  indefinito  periocl.  But, fortunately  for  France, 
in  1624,  only  three  years  after  the  war  began,  Richelieu 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  government,  lie  liad  for 
some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the  quecn-niother, 
into  wliose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the  necessity 
of  complete  toleration.^^^    When  placed  at  the  head  of 

On  his  influence  over  her  in  and  after  IGIG,  see  Lt  FnAwr,  llUt.  de, 
Louit  XII I ^  vol.  it  p.  60S;  Min^  de  Pontchartraint  voL  ii.  p.  240;  Mem.  de 
Montglat,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ;  and  compare,  in  Mini*  de  RicMieu,  vol  ii.  pp.  198- 
900,  the  curious  Mgumcuts  which  he  put  in  her  numth  rejecting  the  im- 
policy of  inakiBg  mr  oa  iho  FrotMtaats. 
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aft'airs,  ho  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in 
every  way  to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  cler;nry  of  his 
own  party  were  constantly  urging  him  to  extc  i  iiiinate  the 
lieroiics,  whose  presence  they  thought  poUuccd  France.^'* 
But  Richelieu,  having  only  secular  objects,  refused  to  em- 
bitter the  contest  by  turning  it  into  a  religious  war.  He 
was  determined  to  chaistize  the  rebellion,  but  he  would 
not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was  raging, 
lie  would  not  rcvuke  tliose  edicts  of  toleration,  by  which 
the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  thev,  in  1626,  showed  siirns  of 
compunction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  conlii*med 
the  Edict  of  Xantes,^^^  and  he  granted  them  j)eace  ;  al- 
though, as  he  says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  those  "  who  so  gi'catly  ail'ected 
the  name  of  zealous  Catholics."^*"-  A  few  montlis  after- 
wards, war  again  broke  out  :  and  then  it  was  that  Riche- 
lieu determined  on  that  celebi  ated  siege  of  Rochelle,  which, 
if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to  be  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved 
to  tliis  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his 
preceding  policy,  but  also  from  his  subsc(|uent  conduct. 
With  the  detmls  of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  con- 
cerned, as  such  matters  have  no  value,  except  to  military 
readers.  It  is  enough  to  .say  that,  in  1628,  Rochelle  was 
taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  induced  by  their 
clergy^^^  to  continue  to  resist  long  after  relief  was  hopeless, 

In  1685,  Che  Aidibiahop  of  Ijons  itrrote  to  Bidielteu,  urging  him 
"asai^ger  la  Rochelle,  ct  ch&ticr  ou,  pourinieux  dire,  uxterminer  Ics  hugue- 
nots, toutc  autre  affaire  cesaante."  Bazhi,  Hist,  de  Louis  A'JI/,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
Sec  also,  ou  tlie  anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louia  XIII.  to  destroy 
the  Protestants,  Deiioist^  Hut.  rfc  rEtiit  de  Xaniex,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  ICG,  232, 
246,         37s,  379,  427  ;  Simmidi,  !Ii.<f.  <lr.<  Fr,t„r,iijty  vol.  xxii.  p.  485. 

He  cuutirmed  it  in  March  1G2C ;  FUismn^  llitl.  dc  la  DiplonuUie Fmnr 
fats^y  vol  ii.  ^.  399;  and  also  in  the  preceding  Januaiy.  See  Bentiti,  Hi$U 
del  Edit  de  A'DiffA,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

|9>  *'Ccux  qui  afTectcut  autaut  le  nom  de  z^les  catholiques."  Jlem.  de 
Richclieuy  vol.  ui.  p.  16  ;  and  At  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (l(j2G),  savs,  that 
he  vraa  opposed  by  thoae  who  had  **  on  trop  ardent  et  prtetpiU  dw  de 
miner  lea  huguenots." 

>•*  Simondif  UiiL  da  Frattfait,  vol.  x&iii.  p.  06. 
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and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered  the  most  drca<lfuL 
hardshifiB,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretkm^^  Hhe 
privileges  of  the  towik  were  re?o)Eed,,aQd  its  magistrates 
iiemoTod;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  eSbcted,  still  abstained  from  that  religious  persccu^ 
tion  to  whioh  ho  was  urged.^^^  He  granted  to  the  Pro- 
testants the  toleration  wihich  he  liad  offered  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  he  formally  ooneeded  the  free  exercise  of  their 
pnblie  worship. But>  such  was  their  in&tuation,  that 
because  he  likewise  restored  the  exercise  of  the  Catlioiio 
religion,  and  thus  gitYe  to  the  conquwors  the  same  liberty 
that  he  had  granted  to  the  eenqoered,  the  Protestants- 
munimred  at  the  indulgence;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  perform- 
ance of  Popish  ritee.^^  And  their  indignation  waxed  so 
high,  that  the  next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France, 
again  rose  in  arms.  As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped 
of  their  principal  resources,  they  were  easily  defeated; 
and,  their  existence  as  a  political  faction  being  destroyed, 
they  were^  in  reference  to  their  religion,  treated  by  Riche- 
lieu in  the  same  manner  as  before. ^'^^  To  the  Protestants 
generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  prea^diing  and  of 
performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.^^  To 

On  the  sufferings  of  the  inlmbitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss., 
in  Oap^lpu's  Hichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  351.  Fontoiaj  Mwenil,  who  mu  an  eye- 
witness, Kiys,  that  the  besieged,  in  some  ujstances,  ate  their  own  children  ; 
and  that  the  burial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being 
dug  up  and  turned  into  food.  J/m*,  de  Fvnknay  MareuUy  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

'•^  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by 
Louis  XIII. ;  of  whom  ou  iutelligcut  writer  says :  "  II  etoit  pleiu  de  pi6te  et 
de  rtle  ^our  le  fervioe  de  Diea  et  poor  la  gmndear  de  I'tgiise ;  et  sa  plus 
sensible joiey  en  pranaat  La  Rochclie  et  Ics  autres  places  qu'il  prit,  fut  de 
ponser  qu'il  chasseroit  de  son  rovaume  Ics  heretiques,  et  qu'il  le  pui^croit 

Etr  cette  voie  des  diff^rentes  religions  qui  g&tent  et  infectent  r6glisc  de 
ieu."  Mhn.  (le  MotUvilU,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 
'»*  linziiiy  Hist,  de  Louis  XlII^  vol.  ii.  p.  423  ;  Sigmoiuli,  Hist.  dcA  Frnn- 
fais,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  77  j  CapefgUie's  liichelieny  vol.  i.  p.  357  j  Jfein.  de  Fontt- 
wty  Mnre)iii,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM, 

*'Les  huguenots  murmundent  de  voir  lo  rctablisscment  de  T^gUw 
romaiue  au  aeiu  de  leur  ville.'*  Quxfiffue's  Ricltdi^u,  vol.  i.  p.  359. 

M  «])ds  quUl  ne  t'agit  plus  a'ini  parti  politi(ivie,  il  ooneMa,  eomrne  K 
la  Boohelle,  la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculte  de  prSche. "  Capffifiw's 
AMtUm,  vol.  i.  p.  381.    Compare  &neiUev't  Hist,  of  the  lUfomied  lldi^ioih 
int^fttncCf  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  with  Mhnoifti  de  RicAelieu,  vol.  iv.  p.  484. 
^  The  Edict  of  Nismei,  in  1629,  an  important  document^  will  be  lirand 
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their  leader,  Rohan,  lie  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  ser- 
vices. After  this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed; 
they  never  again  rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  men- 
tion of  them  until  a  much  later  period,  when  they  were 
harbarously  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.^  But  from  all 
such  intolei  ance  Kichelieu  sedulously  abstained ;  and  hav- 
ing now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he  embarked  in 
that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed 
that  his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been 
caused  by  hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same 
party  which  he  attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad. 
He  put  down  the  French  Protestants,  because  they  were 
a  turbulent  faction  that  troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to 
suppress  the  exercise  of  all  opinions  unfavourable  to  them- 
selves. But,  so  far  from  carrying  on  a  crusade  against 
their  religion,  he,  as  I  have  already  observed,  encouraged 
it  in  other  countries;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic 
church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  bj 
force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  ihe  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  uphold  the  Calvinists  against  the  King 
of  Spain. 

I  hare  thus  endeaTOurod  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I 
trusts  a  clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  particularly 
during  that  part  of  it  which  included  the  administration 
of  Richelieu.  But  such  occurrences,  important  as  they 
are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of  that  larger  development 
which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
the  national  intellect   They  were  the  mere  political  ex- 

in  Quick**  S^fnodieon,  vol.  L  pp.  xcvL-oii!.,  and  in  Benotstf  But.  de  VEdit  de 
If«mU»^  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  02-08;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bazin,  II iM. 
de  iMuis  JCII J,  vol.  iii.  pp.  36-3d.  M.  Baziu,  uufurtuuately  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  otherwise  Tuuable  work,  never  quotes  his  authorities. 

In  1633,  their  own  historian  says:  "les  Hufurmes  ne  &isoient  plus 
de  perty."  l^mnis',  Hist,  </e  r /-Mil  de  S'antes,  Vol.  ii.  p.  532.  Compare  Sir 
Thoinas  Uuumur's  acoouut  of  France  iu  lt>45,  iu  Bunbartf  t  Correspond,  of 
Maimer,  p.  309,  Lond.  1888. 
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pression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried  havoc 
to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  govern- 
mcnt  of  Richelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive  ; 
and  no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless 
its  measures  harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of 
,  the  age.  Such  an  administration,  though  it  facilitates  pro- 
gress, is  not  the  cause  of  it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  • 
symptom.  The  cause  of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and 
is  governed  by  the  general  tendency  of  the  time.  And 
as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  successive  gene- 
rations depend  on  the  diff'erence  in  their  knowledge,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the 
real  nature  of  the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  * 
of  Louis  XIII.,  it  becomes  necessary  that  1  should  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  some  evidence  respecting  those  higher  and 
more  important  facts,  which  historians  are  apt  to  neglect, 
but  without  which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an  idle  and 
trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field,  which, 
bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fact,  that  while  Riche- 
Heu,  with  such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing 
the  whole  system  of  French  politics,  and  by  his  disregard 
of  ancient  interests,  was  setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  a  course  pi  ecisely  similar  was  being  pursued, 
in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a  man  greater  than  he  ; 
by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  niy  own  opinion,  is  tlie  most 
profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers  France,  luus 
produced.  I  speak  of  Ren(5  Descartes,  of  whom  the  least  \  j 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  de-  | 
cisive  than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  j 
single  mind.  With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  • 
not  now  concerned,  because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not 
pretend  to  trace  the  progress  of  science,  except  in  those  * 
epochs  which  indicate  a  new  turn  in  the  habits  of  na- 
tional thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 
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try       that  he  poiDted  out  the  important  law  of  the 
sines      that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were 
Extremely  imperfect,  he  discovered  the  changes  to  which' 
light  is  Bobjected  in  the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens 

Thomas  {Elofje,  in  (Euvres  de  hncnrte^^  vol.  i,  p.  :'>2)  sayp,  **  cet  in- 
strument, c'est  Descartc-s  qui  I'a  cre6 ;  c'est  Tapplication  de  I'algdbre  k  la  . 
gknn^trie.*'  And  this,  in  the  high«rt  mom,  is  ■triotly  true;  for  although 
Vieta  and  two  or  three  others  in  t!ie  sixtcmth  century  had  anticipatcrl  tliis 
Step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the  magniiiceut  diso'very  of  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  algebim  to  tiM  gBometiy  of  omnrei,  he  beitig  ttndoubtedly 
the  Hrst  who  expressed  thcin  by  algebraic  equations.  Sec  Momtmda^HitLw 
Mathimat.  vol.  i.  pp.  70-4,  705,  vol  ii.  p  120.  vol.  iii.  p.  (J4. 

***  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Vossius  to  the  effect  thai 
DMoartes  bad  seen  the  papers  of  Suell  before  publishing  his  di^sovery,  are 
unsupported  liy  any  direct  evidence  ;  at  least  none  of  the  hiaiorians  of  science, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is 
the  dispoeiUon  of  mankind  at  large  to  depredate  great  men,  and  so  general 
is  the  desire  t')  convict  them  of  phigiarisra,  that  this  ch-arj^e,  iniprohable  in 
itself,  and  only  restin;^  on  the  testimony  of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not 
only  revived  hf  modern  writers,  but  baa  been,  even  in  our  own  time,  spoken 
of  as  a  w  ell-established  and  notorious  fact !  The  flimsy  basis  of  this  accusa- 
tion is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  valuable  work  Le  Car- 
Un'anume,  Paris,  1843,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  I  refer  wi  h  regret  to  JSir  D.  Brewiter  on  the  ProurcM  of  Oidict^  Se* 
cond  H'-poH  of  Dritixh  AKSociation,  pp.  .309,  310 ;  and  to  W/4gmU  *  JiuL,  of  the 
Juductivf'  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  379,  602,  603. 

*»  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  (ffiM.  de  la  Medecinf,  vol.  iv, 
pp.  271,  272),  and  (Euvres  df  Dexcartfs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  371  seq.  What  makes 
this  the  more  observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  ne- 
glected long  after  the  dMth  of  DeMaiiea,  and  no  attem|»t  made  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  to  complete  his  Wews  by  ascertaining  its  iiitimate 
structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  {jThomson'i  Aninud  Chemittr^,  p.  612)  that  the 
oi^stalline  leni  and  the  two  humours  were  first  analynd  in  IfWt.  Compare 
Simon's  Animal  ChemUtr^y  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-421  ;  Hetdty  Traite  (t Ayuitomitf 
vol.  i.  p.  357;  Tjepelletier,  P/ti/xiolof/if  }/edicafey  vol.  iii.  p.  ICO;  MayoK  Hu- 
man rhifsiol.  p.  279 ;  Blainvdle,  J'/iyfiio/.  comparSiy  vol.  iii.  pp.  326-32b  ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analybis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I 
notice  this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowU  dge,  and 
partly  as  proving  how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in 
oompIeCing  his  views ;  for,  as  M.  Blaanville  justly  observes,  the  diemieal 
laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood,  before  we  can  exhaustively  generalizo 
the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  researches  of  Berze- 
Kos  on  the  eye  are  oomplentental  to  thoM  of  Deses^rtes.  The  theory  of  the 
limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale  of  the 
aninuil  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied  ;  but  Dr. 
Qrant  {Compar^ttire  Anatomy,  p.  852)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of 
•  the  rotifera;  while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in 


been  rsprouiioed  oy  {!•  matrix,  the  capsule.   (If  Uiis  can  be  relied  on,  it  will 

tell  again.Kt  the  suggestion  of  Schwann,  who  pu|)po.«eR,  iti  his  }firn<.<cojncal 
RaeardiM,  1647.  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of  life  is  vegetable,  and  that  it 
kaot*'ftseer«tion  of  its  oapcale.*^       to  iU  probnbb  egietenoe  in  the 
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that  he  directed  attention  to  the  con.scquences  resulting 
from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  he,  more- 
over, detected  the  causes  of  the  rainbow,^^  that  singular 
phenoujenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  still  coiinected.^^  At  the" 
k  /siime  time,  and  as  if  to  cnuihiae  the  must  varied  forms  of 

excellence,  he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geome- 
trician of  the  age,-^"'  but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable 
'  precision  of  his  style,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of 

French  prose.^^^    And  although  he  waa  constantly  en- 
« 

hjdrozoa,  sec  RymerJim^t  Animal  Kingdom,  1855,  p.  96,  ''regarded  either 
aa  a  crystalliue  Teas,  or  an  oloUthu;"  and  as  to  its  embiyonic  aevelopmoiti 
■ee  Burdach,  Traiti  de  Physidojie.  voL  iii.  pp.  435-438. 

*•  Turricelli  first  weighed  the  air,  iu  1643.  Brande'a  Chtmistry.  vol,  L 
p.  300;  Luli£»  Natmni  rhUotophy,  p.  419  :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Dee* 
cartes,  written  as  early  as  I(}31,  "oil  il  explique  le  ph^nom^ne  de  la  sus- 
pension du  lueruure  daus  uu  tuyau  ferme  par  eu  haut,  en  I'attriliuuut  au 
poids  de  Ia'o<^!iNine  dVur  ^v6e  jusqu'au  delik  des  nues."  liorda*  Demofdiiij 
le  C(trtes(U7ii*}ne,  vol  i  p  311.  And  Moiitucla  {ff!^t.  'ffx  Mathemnt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  S()«>)  niys  of  Descartes,  ''nous  avous  des  pi-euves  que  ce  philosophe  re- 
eotinat  airantTovriGelU  la  pesantear  de  Pair.*'  Desowrtes  himBelf  says,  that 
ho  surges  ed  the  attbeequent  experimeiit  of  FiMoaL  (Evmrn  J>jtearU», 
vol.  X.  pp.  344,  351. 

"*  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  DeMartes  with  marked  injustice,  does 
nevertheless  allow  that  he  is  "  the  genaine  author  of  tfte  explanation  of  the 
minlww."  Hist,  of  the  Iiuivc  Sci^'ncex^  vol.  ii.  pp.  380,  384.  See  also  Bof/fi''* 
Wurks^  vol.  iii.  p.  189:  ThoiusjuA  JliM.  of  the  Royal  Sjciety,  p.  364;  ilal- 
km*»  Lit.  of  Kurop€j  vol  iii.  p.  205 ;  (Euvret  de  DttcarteSy  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48, 
vol  V.  pp.  2(m-284.  On  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  as  knowu  in  the  present 
century,  see  KaemU,  Course  of  Meleoroiogjf,  pp.  440-445  ;  and  FwU*  on  Me- 
ttorology,  pp.  125-130,  in  Riport  o/Bnt  sk  Amdation  far  1840.  Compare 
LedU't  Jfaturat  PAUotophg,  p.  631 1  PauUUt,  MSmms  de  P^gtigiie,  toL  ii. 
p.  788. 

The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  it  well  known  ;  and  for  the  ideas 

of  other  nations  on  this  subject,  Hee'Pnc/tunrg  Phynical  History  of  M^tn- 
Hnd^  vol.  v.  pp.  ir)4,  17n  ;  K<inif*i  Sketchrs  of  the  liittory  of  Matiy  vol.  iv. 
p.  2.)2,  Kdiub.  1788  ;  and  liunlaclts  Physioiuyie,  vol.  v.  pp.  .046,  547,  Paris, 

Thomas  calls  him  **Ie  plus  grand  i^eom^tre  de  son  siecle."  (Euvres  de 
Descartes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (^Diaciusioiu  on  Philosophy ^  p.  271) 
Myt,  "the  greatest  mathematteian  of  the  age and  Monttteb  can  find  no 
one  but  Plato  to  compare  with  him  :  "On  iie  sauroit  donner  une  idee  phis 
juste  de  oe  qu'a  kik  i'^poque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g6om6trie  moderue,  qu'en 
la  oomparaut  h  odle  die  Phuton  dans  la  g4otn4trie  aneienne.  .  .  .  .  De  mtoie 
enfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  sa  d^couverte  celles  des  ArcliimMe,  des  Apol- 
lonins,  tie,  on  peut  dire  que  Descartes  a  jette  les  fuudemens  de  celles  qui 
iliiistreut  aujourd'hui  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  &c."  Montuda,  Hist,  des 
Mathimat.  vol.  ii.  p.  112. 

*»'  **  De-cartes  joint  encore  k  scs  autres  titref,  celui  d'avoir  6t6  un  des 
cr^teurs  de  notru  laugue."  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  Iu4.    Sir  James  Mack- 
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ga^j^ed  in  tlmse  lofty  inquiries  into  tlie  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  witliuut  wonder,  I  had 
ahnost  said  can  never  be  read  witliout  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  exj)oriment  upon 
the  animal  fiamc,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  anatomists  of  his  timc.^*^  The  great  discovery 
made  by  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  ne- 
glected by  most  of  his  contemporaries  f^^  but  it  was  at 
once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the  basis  of 
the  physiological  part  of  his  work  on  Man.^^*  He  like- 
wise adopted  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals  by  Aselli,^ 

faltoth  (IHstert.  m  Ethical  Philos.  p.  186)  has  alio  Botioed  the  iDflueucc  of 
D^cartes  in  forming  the  style  of  French  writen;  Mid  I  think  that  M.  Cousin 
hM  Bomewhere  made  a  Bimilar  remark. 

Thomu  ny«,  "  DeBoartei  eat  wmA  k  gloire  ^t/bn  nn  deo  |>reiiilei« 

anatomistcs  do  son  siMe."  (Euvres  de  Defcartf  <,  vol.1,  p.  55  ;  see  also  p.  101. 
In  1631),  Descartes  writes  to  MerBeBDe{(£'ut;re«,  vol.  viii.  p.  100)  that  he  had 
been  engaged  "  depuis  onze  ans**  in  stadying  comparatire  anatomy  by  dis- 
.  lection.    Compare  p.  174,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  175-184. 

Dr.  Wlx  well  {Hist,  of  Uk  Inductive  Scienct$y  vol.  iii.  p.  440)  says,  **  It 
was  for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  that  abroad 
it  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition."    For  this  no  authority  is 

3uoted  ;  and  yet  one  would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the 
iscovery  was  readily  accepted.  So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready 
acceptance,  it  wae  during  many  years  almost  universally  denied.  Anbrey  was 
assured  by  Harvey  that  in  coTiPcqnence  of  his  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  oractice,  was  believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and 
was  cppoeed  by  "all  tlie  jHiveicianf.*'  A^Arej^t  Letten  and  Livet,  yo\,  il 
p.  383.  Dr.  Willis  {Life  of  Iiarvfif,  p.  xli.,  in  Harvey's  Works^  edit.  Syden- 
ham Society,  1847)  says,*  **  Harvey  s  views  were  at  first  rejected  almost 
universally."  Dr.  Elliotson  {Hunvm  Phyisiology,  p.  194)  says,  ''His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  YoB 
practice."  Broussiiis  {Ernmen  d«»  Doctrines  }ff'licfiles,  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  ssiys, 
*'  Harvey  passa  pour  fou  quand  il  annon^a  la  decouvertc  de  la  circulation." 
Finally,  Sir  William  Temple,  who  belongs  to  the  generation  subseqoent  to 
Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not  bom  until  some  years  after  the  discovery 
was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  woiks  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even 
then  it  was  not  nnivenally  received  by  edneated  men.  See  two  enrtona 
nasnges,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historiaatof  fdiyriology,  in 
Wwrkt  of  Sir  W.  Temple^yol.  iii.  pp.  293^  4U9,  8vo,  1814. 

"  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  liis  work  on 
Man."  Whetttdl^t  UUL  ^Oe  Indue.  Saence*,  vol.  iii  p.  441.  R^n^  Des- 
cartes se  d6clara  nn  des  premiers  en  faveur  de  la  doctrine  do  la  circulation." 
Henounrd,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine^  vol.  ii.  p.  163.  See  also  ISordas  DenwtdiHf 
h  Cartisianisme^  vol.  ii.  p.  324 ;  and  (Euvtm  dt  Jkicartet,  vol.  i.  pp.  68, 179, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  42, 449,  vol.  ix.  pp.  IfiO,  338.  Oompaio  IT^s  UfiofBan^, 
p.  xlv.,  in  Harvey's  H  oris. 

1*  "  Les  veines  blanches^  dites  lact^  qu'Asellnis  a  dteonvortes  depnit 
pen  dans  Ic  m6sent^re."  Ik  la  IhrmaUm  0«  FKtut,  sse.  48,  in  (Bwwra  de 
Iksoartca,  voi  iv.  p.  4S3. 
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which,  Hke  every  great  trutli  yet  laid  before  the  world, 
was,  at  its  first  apjKjaiauce,  not  only  disbuliovcd,  but  co- 
vered with  ridicule.-^* 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even 
the  physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  con- 
stantly made  ou  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied 
his  works,  or  else,  having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  un- 
derstand their  merit,  iiut  the  glory  of  Descartes,  and 
the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  age,  do  not  depend 
even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them  aside,  he  is 
the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modern  Philo- 
sophy.*'* He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors, 
lifis  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderful  im- 
pulse to  the  European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an 
activity  which  has  been  made  available  for  other  purposes 
of  a  difierent  character.  Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it, 
there  is  another  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  the  me- 
mory of  Descartes.  He  deserves  the  gi  atitude  of  posterity, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he  built  up,  as  ou  account 
of  what  he  pulleil  down.  His  life  was  one  great  and  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far  greater 
as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  succes- 
sor of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting 
supplement.  He  completed  what  the  great  German  re- 
former had  left  undoue***'    He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of 

Even  Hanrey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Sorenffd,  But..de,la  JM.  voL  it. 
pp.  HOS,  804.  OompMPe  Bmsf't  WprU,  «m.  Bjdmham  8oe.  pp.  305^  614. 

M.  Couaiii  (Eid,  de  la  Phtloi.  II.  B^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  39)  says  of  Descartes, 

"boh  premier  onvTaj?e  ^rit  eii  franyais  cat  de  C'est  done  de  1637 

que  daU;  la  philosophic  umderne."  San  the  siine  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii. 
p.  77 ;  aud  compare  SUwart'^  I'kilot.  of  the  Miiuly  vol  1.  pp.  14,  52!),  with 
Elo,je  Parent,  in  (Knvreg  <U  foiitfmlu,  Paris,  17<><),  vol.  v.  p.  444^  and  voL 
vi.  p.  31^  :  '*  Cartesien,  ou,  si  \  on  veut,  philosophe  inodi  rue." 

"  Descartes  avait  etabli  dans  le  domaiue  de  hi  pcii&ee  l  ind^pendaQoe 
absolue  de  la  raiwm ;  il  vnxi  d6clar6  k  la  soolMtique  et  k  la  th^ologie  que 
I'esprit  de  rhonime  ne  pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  r6vidence  qu'ilaurait 
obtenue  par  lui-mdme.  Ce  que  Ltither  avait  oomnieuce  daus  la  religion,  le 
gfoie  firaii^aM  ri  sctif  et  si  prompt  l  unportali  dans  la  pbiloeophie,  et  Von 
peut  dire  k  la  double  gloire  ae  TAllemai^ue  et  do  la  France  que  De.sairtes  est 
le  fila  ain^  de  liutber. "  LernUnier^  rhilot,  du  Droit,  vol  ii.  p.  141.  See  alao. 
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J  philosopliy  precisely  tlie  same  relation  that  Ltitlior  bore 
'  to  tbe  old  systems  of  rclitrion.    He  was  the  great  reformer 
I  and  liberator  of  tlie  European  intellect.    To  prefer,  there- 
fore, even  the  most  successful  discoverers  of  physical  laws, 
I  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradition,  is  just 
;  as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  fi  ecdom,  and  believe 
j  that  science  is  better  tlian  liberty.    We  must,  indeed, 
;  always  be  grateful  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical 
truths  which  we  now  possess.    But,  let  lis  reserve  the 
:    full  measure  of  our  homa<2:e  for  those  far  ijreater  men,  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  mo.st  in- 
veterate prejudices  ;  men  who,  by  removing  the  pressure 
'    of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source  and  fountain 
i    of  our  knowledge,  and  .secured  its  future  progress,  by 
j    casting  ofl"  obstacles  in  the  presence  of  which  progress  was 
;  impossible.*'* 

It  will  not  be  exjxcted,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
sired, that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England 
at  least,  is  rarely  studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked. 
But  it  wiir  be  neces.sary  to  give  "such  an  account  of  it  as 
will  show  its  analogy  with  the  anti-theological  policy  of 
Richelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  see  the  full  extent  of 
that  va.st  movement  which  took  j)lace  in  France  before  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  able 
to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the  great 
minister  were  so  successful,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national 
intellect;  thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  bo  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  its  intellectual  progreas. 

In  1637,  when  Kichelieu  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  Descartes  ])ublished  that  great  work  which  he  had 
long  been  -meditating,  and  whicli  was  the  first  open  an- 
on the  pliilosophy  of  Descnrtcs  ai  %  product  of  Um  BefiNiaatioD,  WanPsIthid 
of  a  Christian  Churchy  p.  498. 

For,  M  TuTgot  finely  says,  **ce  n'efl  IVrrear  qui  s'oppote  mx 
proLH^-i  do  I;i  vorito.  Ce  sout  la  moUesse,  IVntetcmcnt,  I'esprit  du  rouiine, 
tout  ce  qui  porte  4  I'mactioa."  Pena6e$f  iu  (Eu9rt»  de  Twyot,  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 
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nounceinent  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind. 
To  this  work  lie  <x'd\'c  the  name  of  a  "  Method and, 
assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most  alien  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  theology  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  In- 
deed, so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially  and 
exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests 
on  ancient  records,  on  tra<litioii,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity. 
The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness 
each  man  has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  min<l.  And, 
lest  any  one  should  mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in 
subsequent  works,  developed  it  at  great  length,  and  with 
unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main  object  was  to  popularize 
the  views  which  he  put  forward.  Therefore,  says  Descartes, 
**  I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin,  because  I  trust 
that  they  who  only  etnploy  their  simple  and  native  reason 
■will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they  who  only 
believe  in  ancient  books.*'*''^  So  strongly  does  he  insist 
upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work, 
he  cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  look- 
ing to  anti(juity  for  knowledge  ;  an<l  he  reminds  them 
that  "  wdicn  men  are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of 
past  ages,  they  generally  remain  very  ignorant  of  their 
own.'^^^ 

Indeed,  so  far  from  follow  ing  the  old  plan  of  searching 
for  truth  in  the  records  of  the  })ast,  the  great  essential  of 
this  new  philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such 
associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
by  the  work  of  destruction,  first  pull  down,  in  order  that 
afterwards  we  may  build  up.^^"  When  I,  says  Descartes, 
set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  1  found  that  the  best  way 
was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hithertti  received,  and 
pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I  might  lay 

"  Et  si  j'ecris  en  fran^ais,  qui  est  la  Innfrae  i%  mon  pajs,  plaMi  qii*6tt 

latin,  qui  est  celle  de  racM  pr6cepteurs,  o'l-st  k  cause  qtie  j'esp^re  quo  oeux 
qui  ue  se  ftervcnt  que  du  Icur  rai^uu  uiiturelle  toute  pure,  jugerunt  uiieux  de 
net  opinions  que  ceux  qui  ne  oroient  qu'aux  livree  aaaumei  l^kcoimdeia 
Afet/iotfe,  in  (KuvrM  de  DeKVUt,  VoL  i.  pp.  210,  811.  * 
Ibid,  vol  L  p.  127. 

"  £r  fins  also  void  Zireifel  an,  und  ging  dureh  denadben  xur  Gewiaa- 
beit  fiber."  nmumann,  Oetch.  Philos.  vol.  X.  p.  2i8.  Compare  St»id 
Jhaeman  m  SoHMmm^  iu  (Eumrtt  de  TurjfU,  voL  iu  p.  9iK 
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the  foimdation  of  them  afresh:  belieying  that»  by  this 
means»  I  should  more  easily  aooomplish  the  great  scheme 
of  life,  than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting 
myself  by  principles  which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth, 
without  examining  if  they  were  really  true.^   " X  there- 
fore, will  occupy  myself  freely  and  earnestly  in  effecting  a 
general  destruction  of  all  my  old  opinions."^   For,  if  we 
would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be  known,  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  firee  ourselves  from  our  prejudices,  and 
make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion.^ We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from 
^  tradition,  but  from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment 
upon  any  subject  which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly 
understand ;  for,  even  if  such  a  judgment  tr  correct,  it 
can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not  having  solid  ground  on 
which  to  support  itself.^   But^  so  fiur  are  we  from  this 
state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of  preju^ 
dices       we  pay  attention  to  wordis  rather  than  to 
r  things      and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too 
I  many  of  us  who  **  l^lieve  themselves  religious,  when,  in 
:  fisu^t,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitious ;  who  think  them- 
'  selves  perfect  because  they  go  much  to  church,  because 
\   they  often  repeat  prayers,  because  they  wear  short  hair, 
I  because  they  &st,  because  they  give  alms.  These  are  the 
j  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God,  that 
j  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence  * 
;  of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest 
t  crimes,  such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  extermi- 

*  2K«0.  ie  h  Mkhode,  in  (Swfm  de  Ikteartet,  vol  L  p.  136. 
>n  <*  Je  m*appliquei«i  •ftrieiueiiieat  et  »vec  liberty  k  d^truire  ff^ntnile- 
mcnt  toiites  me*  aodenoeB  opimona.**  MidiiatunUf  in  (EMtrtg  de  Lacartu^ 

vol.  i.  p.  -JSfi. 

Princijifs  tic  la  Philotophief  part  i.  sec.  75,  in  (Euvres  de  DescarUSf 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  1 17, 1 1 8 ;  and  compare  yoL  it  p.  417,  wlwre  he  giTM  »  striking 

illustration  of  this  view.  - 

***  Meditations^  in  (Knrre.*  de  Ikgcartf/t,  vol.  i.  pp.  303,  304. 

B«  **  Nous  avons  rempli  uotre  memoirc  de  beaucoup  dc  pr^juges."  rrin- 
dpe»  de  la  PkUoi.  part  i  mc.  47,  in  (Bmretf  voL  iii.  p.  91. 
*■>  (2Eb«fv«,ToL  iiL  p.  117. 
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nating  nations  :  and  all  this  they  do  to  those  who  will  not 
change  their  opinions/'^^^ 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great 
teacher  addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after 
they  had  brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has 
ever  been  waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views 
to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by 
Chilhngworth,  must  strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise ;  for  they  were  but  the  natural  products  of  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  independence  of  the  human  reason,  were  first  solidly 
established.  If  we  examine  this  matter  a  little  closer,  we 
shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  between  France 
and  England.  80  identiail  are  the  steps  of  the  progress, 
that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  is 
just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chilling- 
worth  ;  the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and 
also  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind 
of  Hooker  was  essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so 
restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  dis- 
cern the  supreme  authority  of  private  judgment,  he  ham- 
pered it  by  appeals  to  councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity  :  impediments  which  Chillingworth, 
thirty  years  later,  effectually  removed.  In  precisely  the 
same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker,  was  sceptical  ;  but, 
like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was 
yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled  before  the 
authoiity  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respectiog  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for 

•*  Cc  qii'oii  pcttt  particiilitVcrnriit  remanjiuT  en  ccnx  qui,  croyant  6tre 
divots,  sout  Muleiueut  bigi^ti^  ct  supcrstitieux,  c'est    dire  qui,  sous  ombre 

au'ils  vont  MUTent  r^gli^e,  (prils  r^eifcent  force  pridres,  qu'ils  portent  les 
tierenz  courts,  quHls  jeftnent,  qu'ils  donncni  raunidiic,  pcnseiit  otre  entidre- 
ment  parf.iits,  et  s'iniaginent  qu'ils  sont  si  grands  amis  de  Dieu,  qu'iLs  ne 
sauroient  rien  fairc  aui  lui  deplaise,  ct  que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  pas- 
lion  est  un  bon  zdle,  men  qu  elle  leor  di(^  qnelquefois  les  plus  grands  crimet 
qui  puifsent  ^trc  coinniis  par  <1»  s  homm«'S,  cointiio  do  tnihir  dcs  vilK's,  de  tuer 
des  princes,  d'exteriuiner  des  peuplex  enttera,  puur  ccla  8«iui  qu'ils  ue  suivent 
DM  umrt  opinfona"  Let  Pommim  de  I'Ame,  u  CBuvret  de  lh9earte§,  vol. 
pp.  194, 190. 
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themselves  great  truths  ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course 
that  lay  before  him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.^ 
Such  shortcomings,  and  such  imperfections,  are  merely 
an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of  society,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility for  even  the  greatest  thinkers  to  outstrip  their 
contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length  supplied ; 
«nd,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth  Chilling- 
wortb,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  biing 
forth  Descartes.  Both  Chillingworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical ;  but  tbei^  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That 
this  was  the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already'  seen. 
That  it  was  likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  apparent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed, 
not  only  that  the  mind,  by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out 
its  most  ancient  opinions,  hut  that  it  could,  without  fresh 
aid,  build  up  a  new  and  sofid  system  in  place  of  the  one 
which  it  had  thrown  down.^ 

Jt  Is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes, 
and  has  given  to  his  philosophy  that  pecultar  sublimity 
which  distinguishes  It  firom  aU  other  systems.  So  ti!r 
from  thinking  that  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  hiid  it  down  as  a 
fandamental  principle,  that  we  must  begin  by  ignoring 
such  knowledge      that  the  first  step  Is  to  separate  oar- 

As  is  particularly  evident  in  his  long  cbapter,  headed  "  Apologiede 
Baimond  Selmi  d."  AWm  </<•  Moniuu/nf,  livre  ii.  chnp.  xii.  Paris,  ltt43,  pp. 
270-3252;  and  see  Tennemann^  (Jtich.  der  Philos.  vol.  ix.  p.  455. 

He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigue  :  '*Noii 
que  j'iiuitassu  pour  oela  les  sceptiquet*  qui  m  doatoiit  que  pour  douter,  et 
affi'c-ient  d'etre  toujours  irr68<ilus ;  car,  au  contniire,  ttmt  \m>\\  dessein  ne 
teuduil  qu  a  ui'ussurer,  ei  k  rejeter  la  terrc  niouvaute  ct  Ic  sable  pour  truuver 
le  roo  ou  TargUA.**  XKmowv  d»  la  JOtkodt,  in  (Ewre$  de  Jkteartet,  voL  i« 
pp.  153, 154. 

According  to  the  view  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  uot  denied. 
There  is  uo  iustauoe  U>  be  fuuud  iu  Itis  works  of  a  dcui&l  of  the  existeuce  of 
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selves  from  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the  evidence 
prevscnted  to  our  senses.^  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing  is 
certain  but  thoui^ht ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessaiily  tnllow  from  the  operation  of  our  own 
consciousness.  \Vc  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except 
as  a  thinking  substance  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it 
should  cease  to  think.^^  And,  as  to  man  himself,  what 
is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ?  For  that  which 
constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh,  nor  his 
blood.  Tliese  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the 
impediments  of  his  natuie.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisil)le  me,  the  ukiniMte  fact  of  existence, 
the  mystery  of  life,  is  this:  '*  I  am  a  thin;r  that  thinks." 
This,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our 
knowle<ige.    The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  clement 

the  external  world;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  (^ew 
Sys'nn  of  Pkiloa.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 01,  \{yl,  Lund.  lbii>)  at  all  justify  the  inter- 
pretatiou  of  that  iii^euious  writer,  who  confuses  certaiuty  iu  the  ordiuAipr 
aeuKe  of  the  word  with  eertainty  in  the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is 
mtde  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  '*  Je  pense,  doncje  suis"  is  an  enthy- 
ineme ;  and  havius  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn  on  the  great  philoso- 
pher, and  aocuM  nim  of  begging  the  question  t  Svidi  oritiee  OTerlook  the 
difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one  ;  and  therefore 
they  do  not  see  that  this  famouB  sentence  was  thj  description  of  a  mental 
fitct,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  Tne  student  of  the 
philosophy  oT  Descartes  must  always  distingoiah  between  these  two  pn>ce«8eS| 
and  remember  that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  pecuii:ir  to  itrielf ;  or 
at  all  events  he  must  remember  that  such  wtis  the  opinion  of  Descartes. 
Gompare,  on  the  Cartesian  euthymeme,  CoutiUy  Hist,  at  la  Philo*.  I.  s^rie, 
Tol.  IV.  pp.  512,  513,  with  a  uoloinKnUkderrtinen  Vernut^  Aanfs  Werhtf 
vol.  ii.  pp.  323,  324. 

MedUatwM^  in  (Euvres  <U  IkscarieSf  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  aud  again  iu 
the  O^eetiem  sC  JUp&MSi,  (Buvm,  voL  ii.  pp.  846, 

**Au  lien  que,  lorsque  nous  tilchons  il  conuoitrc  plus  distinctement 
notre  nature,  nous  pouvons  voir  que  notre  &me,  en  tant  qu'elle  est  une 
substance  distincte  du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connne  que  par  oela  seal  qu'elle  . 
peiise. "   (Euvres  de  Descarte»t  vol.  iv.  p.  438.  Ckmipare  Tol.  Ui.  p.  90,  /Viw* 
cipe*  de  la  Philosophies  part  i.  sec.  63. 

^  *■*  En  sorte  qu'il  me  seroit  bien  plus  aig6  de  croire  que  I'Ame  oesaeroit 
d'Mre  quand  on  dit  qu'elle  cesse  de  penaer,  que  non  pas  oe  ooneevoTrqa*e11e 
■oil  sans  pens^e,"  (Suvre*  de  DeKortes,  vol.  y\u.  p.  574.  That  "  the  soul 
always  thinks,"  is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  diff^erent 
process.  8ee  his  subtle  argument.  Principles  of  Human  Knowledife,  part  i. 
sec.  98,  in  /ierM*y'$  Works,  vol  i.  p.  123;  and  for  a  carious  application  of 
this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see ihm^^MA, /%0M<^yM«»l^^ 
Bervaturti,  vol.  v.  pp.  2U5,  230. 
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to  which  analysis  can  carry  us ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
every  doubt;  it  is  the  starting-point  for  all  wisdom.^  " 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Des- 
cartes, to  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
For,  our  belief  in  His  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that 
He  exists.  Otherwise,  whence  does  the  belief  arise  1  Since 
nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can 
be  without  a  cause,  it  follows  tibat  the  idea  we  have  of 
God  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this  origin,  whatever  name 
we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.*"^  Thus,  the  ultimate 
proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it  Instead,  therefore, 
of  saying  that  we  -know  ouraelveB  because  we  believe  in 
God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because 
we  know  ourselves.*^  This  is  the  order  and  precedence 
of  things.  The  thought  iji  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove 
His  existenoe,  and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  pos- 
sess. Such,  therefore,  is  the.  dignity  and  supremacy  of 
the  human  intellect,  that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  mat- 
ters, flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole  souroe.^  Hence,  our 
religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  others, 
but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves;  it  is  not  to  be 
borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  Is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personaL  It 
is  because  this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  im- 
piety has  arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself 
with  that  idea  of  God  which  is  fuggested  by  his  own 
mind,  he  would  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Nature.   But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this, 

• 

«■  (Euvrf.^  (Ir  neocortex,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^A,  252,  270,  2;)3,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252,  283. 

*•*  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  419 ;  aud  at  p.  420 :  "  Or  de  tout  cela  on  conclut 
tr^  maiiifestement  que  Dieu  exiite."  See  also  pp.  159-162,  280,  290,  291. 
But  the  simplest  statement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mereenne  (vol.  viii.  p.  529) : 
,7'ai  tire  In  prciive  de  Texistence  de  Dieu  de  l'id6e  que  je  trouve  en  moi 
d'un  otru  souveniiuemeut  parfait." 

"  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  ie  suis,  je  oooelue  avee  certitude  que  Dieu 
est,  je  ne  puis  reciproquemeiit  affirruer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  quo  j'existe." 
R^glen  pour  l<i  DirectU/n  I  Etprit^  in  (Euvres^  vol.  xi.  p.  274,  See  also 
Priiu:ipes  de  la  Philoiophitf  part  i.  sec.  7,  vol.iii.  p.  66. 

On  this  fiimous  argument,  which  it  is  stid  wm  also  broaehed  by 
Anselm,  see  Kinq^s  Life  of  Jjocke,  vol.  ii.  p.  133;  tlie  Peuodictino  llisl.  Lit. 
de  la  Fnmce,  vol.  is.  pp.  417,  418:  MoMeim't  Jiiccit*.  Jiist.  vol.  i.  p.  ; 
and  Cudwmrtk's  hMtct,  Syat.  voL  ill.  p.  383. 
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he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become 
perplexed;  they  contradict  themselves;  and,  the  conipo- 
sition  being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by  denying  the 
existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God  as  that 
in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  belioTe.^ 

The  mischief  which  tibese  principles  must  hare  done 
to  the  old  theology  is  venr  obvious.**  Not  only  were 
they  fatal,  in  tbe  minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to 
many  of  the  common  dogmas — sudi,  Ibr  iustance,  as  that 
of  transubetantiatiou,^ — but  they  were  likewise  directly 
opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally  indefensible,  and  far 
more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  founding  a  philosophy 
which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the  human 
reason,^  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of  final 
causes,^ — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long 
impeded,  and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely, 

"Et  oertes  jamais  lea  hoiumea  ne  pourroient  s'^loigner  de  la  vraie 
connoissance  de  cette  nature  divine,  s'ils  vouloient  seulemeut  porter  leur 
attention  sur  Tid^e  qu'ils  out  de  I'etre  suuveraiuement  parfait.    Msm  ceux 

3ui  mdleut  quelqoea  autres  id^es  avec  celle-Ik  coroposeut  par  M  moyen  on 
ieu  cliinierique.  en  la  nature  duqut'l  il  y  a  des  choses  qui  se  contrarient ; 
et,  api-ds  I'avoir  ainsi  compose,  ce  u'est  pas  merveiUe  s'ils  nieut  qu'ua  tel 
dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr^nt6  par  one  ikoflse  id4e,  eziste."  (Buvret  de  Det- 
cartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  423,  424. 

This  is  aelicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Aruaud, 
printed  in  (Euvrejt  de  DucariUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-3G :  see  in  particular  pp.  31, 
34.  And  Duclos  bluntly  WKjBi  **  Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Deeowtet  a 
commencee,  lea  theologiens  se  sont  ^loi'iin'^  des  philusophes,  c'est  que  ceiix- 
ci  out  paru  ue  pua  ret^pccter  iufiuinieut  ius  theulogiena.  Une  phiiosophie 
aui  prenoit  pour  base  le  donfee  et  rezamen  defvoit  let  effiuoudier.*'  DiMbt, 
Mfmoiret,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
ealwtantiation,  compftre  iW«Mr*«  TreeUm  on  tke  C^/mtek,  toI.  ii.  pp.  ISO, 
170,  with  HaUanin  Lit.  of  Enroj-te,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.')3 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed 
to  Hobbes,  in  lieUer*  and  Live;  vol  ii.  p.  626.    But  Uobbes,  if  he 

really  made  this  obsenmtioii,  htd  no  right  to  expect  Deseartes  to  beoome  m 
martyr. 

***  "  Le  ca^act^r^  de  la  phiiosophie  du  moyen  &ge  est  la  soumisston  k  une 
autorit^  autre  que  ia  niisuii.  La  philo8<.)phje  ujodenie  ue  reconnaitque  I'au- 
torit6  de  la  raison.  C'est  ie  cart6sinnisme  qui  a  op6r6  cette  r^volutkm  dM- 
KWe."    Canmn,  Hist,  de  la  PhUos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  2.'>8,  2o9. 

Ml  (( Nous  rejetterons  entidremeut  de  notre  phiiosophie  la  recherche  des 
eanaes  finales."  Prkteipei  dt  la  PhUot.  part  i.  see.  S8,  in  (JBwtret  de  Deeeartee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  81  See  also  part  iii.  sec.  3,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi, 
in  (EuvreSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281.  Compare  C'»tml^  hi  t.  de  la  PAiloecmAie, 
.II.  sine,  ToL  ii.  p.  71,  with  Sprengdj  HitL  de  la  MSdeeku,  voL  v.p.  90a 
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about  the  minds  of  men.^  At  the  same  time,  by  super- 
sedlDg  the  geometry  of  the  andoDts,  he  aided  in  weaken- 
ing that  inordinate  respecst  with  which  antiquity  was  then 
regarded.  In  another  matter,  still  more  important,  he 
displayed  the  same  spirit,  and  met  with  the  same  success. 
With  such  energy  did  he  attack  the  influence,  or  rather 
the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinions  of  that 
philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with  the  Christisn 
theolog}',^''^  his  authority  was  entirely  overthroi^  by  Des- 
cartes; and  with  it  there  periidied  those  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  whidi  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during 
several  centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men, 
and  retarded  the  progress  of  their  knowledgc.^^ 

Dr.  Wliewoll,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the 
ioorgauic  8cience««,  but  must  recognise  them  in  the  organic  ones  ;  which,  in 
Other  words,  simply  means,  that  we  know  less  of  the  organic  world  than  of 
the  inorgauic,  and  that  became  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more ;  for 
here,  as  every  where  else,  the  pmnller  the  pcit'iicf  the  greater  the  supersti- 
tion. Whtmll'f  Philoa.  of  the  Jiuiuctivf  !Sc{fnce«,  8vo,  ltt47,  vol.  i- pp.  (i:iO, 
6S7,  6S8 ;  and  his  HiM  of  the  Indue.  Seiencet,  vol.  iii  pp.  430,  431.  If  the 
qnestinii  were  to  he  decicfed  by  authority,  it  would  be  eitoiigh  to  appeal  to 
Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  pbilobuphy  of  uieihod 
In  the  seventeenth  eeutaiy,  and  to  Auj^iflte  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  the 
few  persons  wlio  have  mastered  his  Philos,)j)hie  Poxitivf,  to  Ihj  the  greatest 
in  our  own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thiuktrs  have  all  i-e- 
ieoted  the  study  of  final  caases,  which,  as  tiiey  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theo- 
logicnl  invasion  (if  scientific  rights.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has 
trrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given  to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge, 
see  Itobin  et  Vert/eil,  Chimie  Anat.  Paris,  18i>3,  vol.  i.  pp.  489,  493,  494, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55.'> ;  Itenonard,  HuL  de  la  Jfideane,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  237  ;  Snrenfjd^ 
Hut.  rff  In  }ff'ihriiie.  vol.  ii  p.  220;  Ofojfrni/  Saint  ffHaire,  Hist.  ilfjt  Ano- 
meUiet  dt  I  Oraanisation,  vol.  iii.  pp.  435,  436;  J/erder,  Ideeii  zur  Uttch.  der 
Mentekkeit^  vol.  Hi.  p.  870 ;  Lawrmee*$  Lectuna  en  Iftm,  p.  36 ;  and  Bufdatk^ 

Traitc  de  Pfi>i<{ofn<i{/'^  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

'*  Auf  das  innigste  verbundcn  mit  der  Tlicologie,  nicht  all' in  in  den 
katholisclieu,  s<juderu  selbst  auch  in  dcu  protcstuutiscbeu  Landern."  Ttwu- 
mann,  Gaek.  der  PAi7et.  vol.  is.  p.  61S.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne 
{(tJiirrrs,  vol.  vi.  p.  73),  writes,  in  H''J9,  *'  La  thcologie,  la(|iiclle  on  a  telle- 
ment  assujcttie  Aristote,  qu'il  est  impossible  d'expliquer  une  autre  philo- 
sophie  qu'il  he  semble  d'afrard  qu*eUe  weak  oontre  la  foi."  Compare  vm.  Til. 
p.  344,  vol  viii.  pp.  281,  497. 

"*«  Dr.  Brown  {Philnmj  hj/  of  the  Mlnd^  Edinburgh.  1 S38,  p.  172)  calls  Des- 
cartes that  il.ustrious  rebel,  who.  iu  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle," &o.  See  alio  DrnwrMf,  Hvii.  de  la  Sorbonne^  vol.  ii.  p.  192 ;  Owner, 
IHst.  dea  Scinuex,  part  ii.  p.  532 ;  and  Locke's  WorkSy  vol  iii.  p.  48.  This, 
1  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of  appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were 
infiilliUe,  and  is  very  different  from  that  reopect  which  is  naturally  felt  iac 
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These  were  tbe  priDdpal  services  reDdered  to  civUisa- 
ium  hy  one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  ever  produced. 
The  analogy  between  him  and  Richelieu  is  yery  striking, 
and  is  as  complete  as  their  relative  positions  would  allow. 
The  same  disregard  of  ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt 
for  theological  interests,  the  same  indifference  to  tradi- 
tion, the  same  determination  to  prefer  the  present  to  the 
past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modern  spirit,  is  seen 
alihe  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  actions  of 
Richelieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was  the 
other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  their 
success  was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but 
likewise  of  the  general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature 
of  their  labours  depended  on  themselves ;  the  way  in  which 
their  labours  were  received,  depended  on  their  contempo- 
raries. Had  they  lived  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  their ' 
views  would  have  been  disregarded,  or,  if  noticed,  would 
have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties.  In  the  fif- 
teenth, or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
.  Descartes  and  of  Richelieu  would  have  lacked  tibe  mate- 
rials necessary  to  their  work ;  their  comprehensive  minds 
would,  in  that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play  ;  they 
would  have  awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  would* 
have  been  cast  upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not 
again.  And  it  would  have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such 
a  case,  indifference  were  the  only  penalty  with  which  thej 
would  be  visited.  It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of  those  illustrious 
thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church 
had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — if  Richelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fiust  that  two  such  men,  occupying 
so  conspicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enfordne 
views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should 

a  imm  who  wag  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  anoieiit  thinkers.  The 

diffeieTice  1)etwe«Mi  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesian  systfins  is  touched  on 
rathur  hastily  iii  Cudworl/it  JiiUlUct.  Hj^st.  vol  i.  pp.  17U,  171. 
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have  lived  witliout  serious  danger,  and  then  have  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds, — the  mere  fact  that  this  should 
have  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  progress  which, 
during  fifty  years,  liad  been  made  by  the  French  nation. 
"With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices  of  that  great  people 
dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subversive  of  theological 
traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  ecclesiasticiil 
power,  were  with  i!ii[)unity  advocated  by  Descartes,  and 
put  in  pi'actice  by  Kiclielieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen, 
that  the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little 
or  no  risk,  openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century 
before,  it  would  have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for 
the  most  obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his 
own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  under- 
stand. They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that 
sceptical  spirit,  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Enjrland, 
toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails which  would  be  too  long  for  the  limits  of  this  Intro- 
duction, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  French  literature  gene- 
rally was,  at  this  periofl,  distinguislied  by  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  in(}uiry,  of  which,  England  alone  excepted, 
no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  genera- 
tion which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and 
of  Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the 
disciples,  indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who 
far  outstripped  their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  dur- 
ing the  thirty  or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of 
Louis  XIV.,^  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  single  French- 
man of  note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feeling, — 
not  one  who  did  not  attack  some  ancient  dogma,  or  sap 
the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless  temper 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that  time;^ 

•**  That  is,  in  IGGl,  wlien  Louis  XIV.  first  a.ssume<i  the  govcnmient. 
M.  fiarante  {^Tableau  tU  la  LUterature  Franaiwe,  pp  26,  27)  notices 
oette  ind4pracbnce  dans  lea  idles,  ce  jugement  audadeaz  de  toutes  ehoacn, 

qu'oii  roriiarque  daiis  Conieille,  dans  M6z6ray,  daiis  Ralzac,  duiis  Saint-Real, 
daus  Lamothe-Levayer."  To  these  may  be  added  Naud^  Patio,  aud  prubablv 
Oatsendi.  CofniMre  Ht^iam**  LiUrat.  of  Europe^  toL  iL  pp.  364»  365,  wim 
MacL  iutoth's  Ethical  PhUos.  p  1 16,  and  'LeUre»  (te  Patm,  TOL  L  p.  887,  Yol.  ii. 
pp.  33,  m,  191, 242, 34a»       608,  voL  iu.  p.  87. 
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but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  tlie  movement 
spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even 
those  parts  of  society  which  are  invariaV'ly  the  last  to  be 
affected  by  it.    That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  neces- 
sary precursor  of  all  in(|uiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid 
improvement,  owes  its  origin  to  the  most  thinking  and 
intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  naturally  opposed  by 
the  other  parts  :  oppose(l  by  the  nobles,  because  it  is  » 
dangerous  to  their  interests  ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.    This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  government  of  a  civilized  country;  since 
both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individual  exceptions,  are, 
in  the  aggregate,  averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exi-  ' 
gencies  of  an  advancing  nation  constantly  re([uirc.  But 
in  France,  before  the  middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
even  these  classes  began  to  participate  in  the  gi-eat  pro- 
gress ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men,  but  like- 
wise among  the  ignorant  and  the  frivolous,  there  was  seen 
that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiai  ity, 
that,  in  its  absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the 
estabhshment  of  those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  li- 
berty, which  have  only  been  recognized  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle  against  preju- 
dices whose  inveterate  tenacity  nn'<i:ht  almost  cause  them 
to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  origiuai  coustitutiou  of  the 
human  mind.-*'^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  spe- 
culations of  JDescai-tes  and  the  actions  of  Kichelieu  should 

**^  The  increase  of  incredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
ridiculous  assertion,  "  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de  AUjCXX)  Athees  dans  Paris  vers  Tau 
1683."  Bai/Ut,  Jugemms  (U$  »Savan$,  Pkris,  1782,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  BailleC 
has  no  difficulty  in  rejecting  this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Coltridge^t  Literaru  licnuxins^  vol.  i.  p.  305 ;  where,  however,  there 
is  apparently  a  oonfusion  between  two  different  periods) ;  but  the  spr^ 
of  Bcepticif!m  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers,  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.  aud  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV^  is  attested  by  a  great  variety 

vol.  i.  p.  806$  Cwrariy  Mfm.  p.  235  note ,  Det  Rknutf  Mvtorutkt,  voL  yU. 
p.  143 ;  MSTii,  df  Brimm,  yoi.  U.  p.  1U7  note. 
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have  met  with  great  sucoesB.  The  system  of  Descartes 
exercised  immense  influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly 
every  branch  of  knowledge.^^  The  poUcy  of  Richelieu 
was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  continued  without 
the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  successor :  nor 
was  any  attempt  made  to  reyerse  it  until  that  forcible 
and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was  fatal, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
history  of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  ft  coun- 
ter-i  cactiou,  the  French  Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be 
related  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume  ;  at  pre- 
sent we  will  resume  the  thread  of  those  events  which  took 
place  in  France  before  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis  XTII. 
also  died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  then  a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no 
influence  in  public  affairs.  During  his  minority,  the  go- 
vernment was  administered,  avowedly  by  his  mother,  but 
in  reality  by  Mazarin  ;  <a  man  who,  though  in  every  point 
inferior  to  RicheUeu,  had  imbibed  something  of  his  spirit, 
and  who,  so  fiur  as  he  was  Me,  adopted  the  policy  of  that 
great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.^^  He, 
influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  partly 
by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  dLs- 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was 
seen,  not  only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but 
even  in  those  apparently  remote  fipom  it.  Oompare  BroustaiSy  Ejmmen  de* 
Thictrinfx  .]ff  (firahs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55  seq.  ;  Lrttres  Je  Putin,  vol.  iii.  p.  153; 
ii^rtiwel,  ilul.  de  la  Medfcine,  vol,  iv.  p.  238  j  Vuvier,  Mitt,  dt*  JSciaicrSf 
part  li.  pp.  327,  332,  352,  363 ;  SUhtdiWy  Ge$ekiekte  der  thtoUnfitekm  Wu- 
nr'N.icfxt/tf  n,  vol.  i.  p.  263  ;  Tentieniann,  Oesch.  der  Pldlos.  vol.  x.  pp.  286  seq. ; 
huetius  dt  JUbua  ad  eum  pertintntibus,  pp.  35,  295,  29(3,  3sr)-389  ;  MotheinCt 
JSccUs.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ;  Dacievy  Happori  JJistorique,  p.  334 ;  Ledi^t 
Nat.  PhUos.  p.  121  ;  Elogesy  in  (Euvre$  ae  Fonienellf,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v. 
pp.  94,  km;,  137,  197,  234,  392,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  318,  449;  Tftotimm't  Jlitt, 
of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  195  ;  Querardy  Fratux  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  273. 

On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  Si^}wndif  ffitt* 
des  Fran\-(iiK,  vol.  .\siii.  pp.  4O0,  530 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perlmps,  apo- 
cryphal anecdote  in  TaiUuuxM  de*  MiauXf  J/istoritttes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  232. 
In  1636  there  was  noticed  **rteoite  mdon''  between  Rioheumi  ana  Ha- 
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turb  them  in  any  d  the  righto  they  thai  exercised.^ 
Hk  first  act  was  to  confinn  the  Bdkt  of  Nantes  f^^  and, 
towarda  the  close  oi  his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants a^ain  to  hold  those  synods  which  their  own  yiolence 
had  been  the  means  of  intemiptlng.^  Between  the  death 
of  Bidielieu  and^tho  accession  to  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
ihete  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  dorii^ 
which  Maisarin,  with  the- exception  of  a  few  intervals,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that  time, 
I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frmiohman  being  pum 
ished  for  his  retigiou.    Indeed,  the  new  govemm^t^  so 
«  fiir  from  protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  dis- 
played that  indifi^rence  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which 
was  now  becoming  a  settled  maxim  of  French  policy. 
Bichelieu,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  bad  taken  ,  the  bold 
step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies; 
and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  one 
of  the  first  duties    a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  tlie  be- 
nefit of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without 
regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  ^vhicl),  as  he  well 
knew,  no  government  has  any.  ooncenL   But  Louis  XIU., 
whose  personal  feelings  wore  always  oj^poeed  to  the  en- 
lightened measures  of  his  great  minister,  was  offended  by 
this  magnanimous  disregard  of  ancient  prejudices ;  his 
piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  CathoUc  soldiers  being 
commanded  by. heretics;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  a 
well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow 
no  Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.^* 
Whether  the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  hare  carried  his 

*•  "  Mazarin  u'avoit  ni  fanatismc  iii  esprit  pers^cuteur."  S^tmondif 
HitL  du  Franfais,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  631.  That  he  didf  not  persecute  the  Pro- 
testants 18  grudgingly  confessed  in  Ft(iri'\<i  Hi^t.  of  tJf  ProU'st'tntx  o  f  Franctf 
p.  292.    See  also  iSnt£dUy  »  IteJ'ormed  lUligion  in  Frnnce^  vol.  iii.  p.  :J22. 

«  He  ooofirmed  it  in  JoW  1643.  See  Benoid,  Hist,  de  VEdit  cU  /fantes, 
wl.  iii.  appendix,  p.  .3  ;  and  Quick's  S>/iio<Iiron  ia  (/(iHia,  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 

^  In  there  was  assembled  the  Sjrnod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of 
whiob  Mid,  **  It  is  now  fifteen  years  nnoe  we  had  a  national  synod***  ^iei*t 
JS^fnodie&n  in  GaUiOt  vol.  ii.  p.  517. 

Brienne  records  the  detennination  of  the  king,  "que  cettc  dignity 
ne  aeroit  plus  acoord6e  2k  des  protestaus."  Sitnumdi,  JJUtoin  Franfaitf 
▼oiniT.p.66. 
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point,  is  doubtful  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four 
months  after  his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was 
bestowed  upon  Turenne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protes- 
tant generals.^^  And  in  the  very  next,  year,  Gassion, 
another  Protestant,  was  raised  to  the  same  dignity;  thus 
affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  highest  military 
power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by  two  men 
against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas.^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin, 
on  mere  aivtunds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Cromwell ;  a^  usurper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  theologians,  was -doomed  to  perdition,  since 
he  was  soiled  by  the  triple  crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy, 
and  of  regicide.^  Finally,  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this 
pupil  of  Richeli6u'«^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiastical  interests  were  seri- 
ously weakened,  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  ^ead  of  the  church.^^ 

"*  HewM  80  uneasy  about  the  mo  he  bad  committed,  tbat  just  before 
hia  death  he  entreated  the  Protestant  twiAalf  to  ehange  their  oreed ;  "  II 

ne  Touhit  p:is  mourir  s:\ns  avoir  exhort^  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  Tnar6ohrinx 
de  la  Force  et  de  ChatUIou  k  se  faire  Cathuliques."  Benoitt^  HiM.  de  VEdit 
de  NantMy  vol.  ii.p.  61S.  The  same  circumBtance  is  mentioned  by  Le  Yassor, 
Hiti.  de  Louh  XiIT,  vol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  785. 

»*  Louis  XIII.  died  in  May  1043,  aiKl  Turenne  wan  made  marshal  in  the 
September  following.  LamUety  Hmt.  den  Fran^ais,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148,  151. 

»*•  Sismondi  (ffut,  dei  Fremfaie,  voL  xxiv.  p.  65)  makes  the  appointment 
of  Gassion  in  1044;  according  to  Montglat  {Memoiresy  vol.  i.  p.  437)  it  was 
at  the  end  of  lf>43.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gasuou  in  Lea 
BuUtrietta  de  Tallemant  det  RSaus,  toI.  pp.  167-180  ;  and  an  aocount  of 
his  death  in  Metn.  de  Mottf  rilh,  vol.  iLp.  SM>,^mn  whidl  it  appeal*  that  h» 
remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last. 

The  Pqw  espeoiallj  was  offended  bj  this  allianee  {Ranker  die  PiifiUy 
vol.  iii.  p.  158,  compared  with  Vaughan^e  Croniipellf  voL  i.  p.  343,  vol.  ii.  p. 
124)  ;  and,  judging  from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in 
England  was  irritated  by  it.  Viaraidon*s  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  pp.  699,700. 
Contemporary  notices  of  this  union  between  the  cardinal  and  the  regicide, 
will  be  fomid  in  Mhn.  <1e  Retz,  vol.  i.  p.  349;  Mem.  df  Montglat,  vol.  ii.  p. 
478,  vol.  iii.  p.  23;  Lettree  I\jtin,  vol.  it  pp.  183,  302,  426;  Mardiand^ 
Diet,  llietoriqw,  Tol.  ii.  p.  56 ;  Mem.  of  Sir  PkUip  Warmet,  p.  377;  JSfar- 
ris's  Lirr.'^  of  tht'  Stv'jTiA,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

»■>  De  Ketz  {Memoires.  vol.  i.  p  59),  who  knew  Richelieu,  calls  Mazarin 
"  son  diseiple."  And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  "  comme  il  marchoit  snr  les  pas  du 
cardinal  de  Richelieu,  41  li  avoit  achev6  de  d^truire  toutcs  les  ancicnncs 
maximes  de  I'^tat."  Compare  Mhn,  de  MotteviUe,  Tol.  IL  p.  18 ;  and  Mem.  de 
la  Roehe/oncauld,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 

On  tha  open  aflront  to  the  Pope  bj  this  imAjpWenJUmie^duPi^Mlet 
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But,  tliG  circumstance  for  "wliicli  tlic  adrninistration  of 
Mazariii  is  most  remarkable,  is  tlie  bieakiug  out  of  that 
great  civil  war  called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people 
atLempLed  to  carry  into  politics  the  insubordinate  spirit 
which  had  already  disj)hiyed  itself  in  literature  and  in  re- 
ligion. Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  similarity  Ix^tween 
this  stru<2;glc  and  tliat  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  taking 
place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  far  from  accurate 
to  say  that  the  two  events  were,  the  counterpart  of  each 
other;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between 
them  is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was 
the  first  popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
rather  a  speculative,  and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism. 
In  both  countries,  increduHty  was  followed  by  rebellion, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  clergy  preceded  the  humiliation 
of  the  crown  ;  for  Kichelieu  was  to  the  French  cliurch 
what  Elizabeth  liad  been  to  the  English  church.  In  both 
countries  there  now  first  arose  that  great  {)roduct  of  civi- 
lization, a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  l)y  pouring 
forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  whicli  maik 
the  activity  of  the  a^e.^^^    In  both  couutries,  the  struggle 

vol.  iii.  p.  159:  "An  dem  pyreoaischen  Frieden  nahm  er  aneh  nichtein- 
nuJ  hm^  mu&a  idiaiiibuvn  Antheil :  man  vermied  e»  seine  Abgeoidnefeen 

zuzulasscn  :  kaum  wurde  sehier  noch  darin  gedacht."  The  OODM^piailOM 
and  the  meaning  of  ail  this  are  well  noticed  by  M.  Ranke. 

"*  "Lft  DresM  joiiiMit  dSine  enti^  liberty  pendant  let  troubles  de  la 
Fronde,  et  le  publio  pnnait  un  tel  int^rSt  aux  debate  poUtiques,  que  lee 
pamphlets  se  d6bitaient  auelquefois  au  nombru  do  huit  et  dix  milie  exem> 
plaires."  S'tiiUe-Aulaire^  Ilitt.  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  dcs 
B^ux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the  Fronde,  says  (Ht^ori/-fUs,  vol.  iv. 
p.  74),  "Durant  la  Froiidf,  qu'on  imprimoit  tout."  And  Omer  Talon,  with 
the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in  1(>49,  "  toutcs 
•ovtea  de  libeQes  ek  de  diffamations  se  publioieut  hautement  par  la  ville 
sans  permission  du  mapstrat."  M^m.  <VOiner  Talon,  vol.  ii.  p.  4(i6.  For  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mventeentli  eentury,  see  Mhtu  de  LenOj  vol.  L  p.  16S ;  Mim*  de  MeUe^ 
vtUe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288,  289  ;  Lettres  de  PcUin,  vol.  i  p.  43S,  ToL  IL  p.  617  \ 
Monteil,  llisU  des  diveri  JSUmUj  voL  vii.  p.  175. 

In  Ensland,  the  Long  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of 
the  Star-chamber  (Blachtone't  Commentariet,  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evUfamt 
from  the  literature  of  that  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power 
was  in  reality  in  abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  throng 
the  press ;  and  it  is  said,  that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  oirU  war 
and  the  restoration,  there  were  pul)li8hed  from  30,(XH)  to  60,fHX)  pamphlets. 
MergcofCe  Fhanix  Bruanaiciu,  1731|  4to,  pp.  iii.  657 ;  Carlt/U's  Vroimoell, 
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was  ))etween  retrogression  and  progress  ;  between  those 
who  ching  to  tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innova- 
tion ;  while,  in  both,  the  contest  assumed  the  external 
form  of  a  war  between  king  and  parliament,  the  king  being 
the  organ  of  the  jiast,  the  parliament  the  T"e])rcsentative 
of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior  similarities, 
thei  e  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  Tliis  is,  that  both  of 
them  were  eminently  secular,  and  aro.se  from  the  desire, 
not  of  propagating  religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil 
liberty.  The  temporal  character  of  the  English  rebellion 
I  have  already  noticed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
wlioe\  er  has  studied  the  evidence  in  it.s  original  .sources. 
In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same  result,  but  we 
can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  cau.sed  l)y  reli- 
gious  disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of 
a  crusade.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities 
again  broke  out :  but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government 
were  directed  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because 
they  were  heretics,  but  because  they  were  rebels  :  the  ob- 
ject being,  nut  to  punish  an  opinion,  but  to  control  a  Mic- 
tion. This  was  the  first  great  stage  in  the  history  of  tole- 
ration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation  pa.ssing 
away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  P'ronde ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the 
French  intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable. 
For,  in  the  mean  time,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical 
thinkers,  from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their 
natural  fruit,  and,  becoming  ditiused  among  tlie  educated 
classes,  had  influcncetl,  as  they  always  will  do,  not  only 
those  by  whom  thej  were  received,  but  also  those  by 

vol.  i.  p.  4  ;  S(nUfiet/*»  Commonj'tface  IJool,  third  series,  p.  449.  See  also,  on 
this  great  movement  of  the  press,  Bates's  Account  of  the  late  Troitbles,  pitft  i. 
p.  78;  Buitirodf's  Memoirs^  p.  4  ;  JloiceWs  Letters,  p.  354  j  Hunt^s  Iiist.  of 
Nexrspaper.*,  vol.  i.  p.  4.5  ;  Clarendon'*  Mist.  o/tU  ffebdlim,  p.  81;  SiMvs 
Lit.  Anec.  voL  iv.  pp.  86|  102. 
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whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a  mere  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have  tlirown  douht 
on  the  jH)pular  opinions  of  an  «age,  can  never  fail,  in  some 
de;j;ree.  to  disturh  the  convictions  even  of  those  Ijv  whom 
the  douhts  are  ri(h'culed.^^  In  such  cases,  none  are  en- 
tirely safe  :  tlie  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly 
unsettled  ;  those  who  outwardly  preserve  the  appearance 
of  orthodoxy,  often  unconsciously  waver  ;  they  cannot  en- 
tirely resist  the  influence  of  superior  minds,  nor  can  they 
always  avoid  an  unwelcome  sus])icion,  that  when  al)iiity  is 
on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it  is  barely  pos- 
sible that  the  ability  may  be  right,  aud  the  ignorance  may 
be  wi'ong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  country,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theologi- 
cal aniinosities  subsided.  P\)rmerlv  religion  had  been  the 
cause  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which 
it  was  conducted.  Then  there  came  a  time  when  it 
ceased  to  be  the  cause  ;  but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of 
society,  that  it  was  still  found  necessary  to  set  it  up  as 
the  pretext.^^  Finally,  there  came  tlie  great  days  of  the 
Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pretext  and 
in  "which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  an 
arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  human 

Dugald  Stewart  (Philos.  of  thf  Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  S.*)?)  say?,  "Nothing 
can  be  more  just  than  the  obeervatiou  of  Fouteuelle,  that  '  the  uumber  of 
tho€e  who  bcAieve  in  %  mtem  hlready  established  in  Uie  wotld,  does  not,  in 
the  least,  add  to  its  credibility  ;  but  that  the  number  of  tliose  who  doubt  of 
it,  has  a  teudeucy  to  dimiuUh  it ' "  Compare  with  this  A'ewmau  on  Devdoo- 
flWNl,  Loud.  p.  31 ;  and  the  remark  ist  HylM  in  BtrkeUy'i  Workt^  edit. 
1843,  vol.  1  {»p.  151,  152,  first  dialogue. 

Compare  Cnpefga/s  IHchelku,  vol,  i.  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  pass- 
age in  M6m.  de  Rohan,  vol.  i.  p.  317  ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religious 
wars  he  was  engaged  in  during  the  aomioistmtion  of  lUchelieu,  with  thoM 
very  different  wars  which  had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

**  L'esprtt  religieux  ne  s'6tait  m6l6  en  aucune  mani^re  aux  qnerelles  de 
la  Fronde."  CapffwiWy  vol.  ii.  p.  434.  Lenet,  who  had  great  iiiHutuce  with 
what  was  called  the  party  of  the  princes,  lays  that  ha  always  avoided  any 
attempt  *' k  faire  aboutir  noire  parti  ^  une  guerre  de  n  ligion."  Mfm.  de 
Lenetf  vol.  L  p.  319.  Even  the  people  said  tlmt  it  was  uuiuijportaut  whether 
or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ;  but  that  if  he  were  a  portizan  of  Maarin. 
he  was  sure  to  be  damned  :  "lis  dlscneat  qu'ttltat  mlttuin,  il  fidloit  qtlll 
fat  damn6."  Le$ut,  vol  i.p.  434.  ' 
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purposes ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  incre;ise  tlieir  liberty.  And,  as  if 
to  make  this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent 
leader  of  the  insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  a  man 
of  vast  ability,  but  whose  contenipt  for  his  pi'ofession  was 
notorious,^*  and  of  whom  a  great  historian  has  said,  "  he 
is  tlic  first  bishop  in  France  who  carried  ou  a  civil  war 
without  making  religion  the  pretence/'^ 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years 
which  succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French 
intellect  developed  itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar 
to  that  which  took  place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  both  couTitries,  tlie  mind,  according  to  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  its  growth,  first  doubted  what  it  had  long  be- 
lieved, and  then  tolerated  what  it  had  long  hated.  That 
this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or  capricious  combina- 
tion, is  evident,  not  only  from  general  arguments,  and  from 
the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from  another 
circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  order  of 
events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration, 
but  also  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and 
science.  In  both  countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore 
the  same  ratio  to  the  decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
although  they  manifested  that  ratio  at  difi'erent  periods. 
We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  superstitious  somewhat 

Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  (Mem. 
vol.  i.  p-  3),  he  had  I'&me  peut-dtre  la  moins  eccldsiastique  qui  flit  dans 
Tunivera."  At  p.  13,  "  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laissoit  pasde  nourrir 
toujoiirs  dans  le  fonds  de  mon  &me."  At  p.  21,  "  jt-  haissois  ma  profession 
plus  que  jamais."  At  p.  48,  *'  le  clerge,  qui  donne  toujours  I'exemple  de  la 
servitude,  la  prdehc^i  aux  autres  sous  le  titre  d'ob^issance."  See  also  the 
remark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  (Mem.  de  .////.  p.  So?),  edit.  Petitot,  1825) ; 
and  the  accouut  given  by  Tallemaut  des  Reaux,  who  kuew  De  Ketz  well,  and 
had  trayelled  with  him,  HidoriettM,  toI.  vii.  pp.  18-30.  The  eame  tendency 
is  illustrated,  though  in  a  much  Prnallor  dogree,  by  a  conversatin!)  AvhicFi 
Charles  II.,  when  iu  exile,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preserved  in 
ClartndM*9  Mitt.  ^  thiK  Htbmian,  p,  806,  and  la  worth  oonaolting  merely  as 
an  instanoe  of  the  pnrelj  aeeular  view  that  De  Rels  always  to<A  of  poUtioal 
affairs. 

•*  **  Get  homroe  singulier  est  le  premier  eveque  eu  France  qui  ait  fait 
une  guerre  civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  poor  prttexto.*'  JSHiele  dtJiouiB  XI 
la  (Smm  d»  V<fUairt,  vol.  six.  p.  261, 
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earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do ;  and  thus,  being 
the  first  in  the  Beld,  we  anticipated  that  great  ])eople  in 
producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that^  in  all  the  most  important  departments, 
^we  were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order 
of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intel- 
lectual excellence,  it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we 
were  before  the  French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and 
that,  chronologicdly,  the  same  proportion  was  preserved 
as  that  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker  and  Pas- 
cal,^ Shakespeare  and  Comeille,  Massinger  and  Racine» 
Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet  These 
eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries ;  and  it  woidd  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to 
observe  is,  that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  de- 
partment, the  greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  pre- 
ceded the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  dif- 
ference, running  as  it  does  through  all  the  leading  topics, 
is  fiur  too  regular  to  be  considered  accidental.  And  as  few 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and  inherent  supe- 
riority over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered, and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their 
knowledge,  but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  ap- 
peared. Nor  does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require 
much  penetration.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French 
were  more  tardy  than  the  English,  still,  when  the  develop- 
ment had  fiiirly  begun,  the  antecedents  of  its  success  were 
among  both  people  precisely  the  same.  It  is,  therefore, 
dear,  according  to  the  commonest  principles  of  inductive 
reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  development  must  be 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent   It  is  dear  that 

"*  Hooker  and  Pascal  vaaj  properlj  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  roost 
•abUme  tlieologio«l.writen  eiunr  ooimtiy  has  produced ;  for  Bomet »  as 
infoiior  toFlMO»l  m  JmmjTwjlot  it  infimor  to  Hook«r. 
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the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  morc.^^  It  is 
clear  that  tlieir  progress  was  checked  hy  the  prevalence  of 
those  fccHngs  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because, 
looking  on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they 
degrade  the  present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate 
the  past  :  feelings  which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man, 
stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  im- 
pair his  juclgment,  and,  under  pretence  of  Inunbling  the 
pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him  back  into  that  more 
than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his  reason  alone  has 
enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analojjv  thus  existin«r  between  France  and  Kn;i:- 
land,  is,  indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
considered  it,  seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up 
the  similarities  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both 
countries  followed  the  same  order  of  development  in  their 
scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  literature,  nud  in 
their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there  l)roke  out  a  civil 
war  at  the  same  time,  fur  the  .*^ame  object,  and,  in  many 
respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the  in- 
surgents, at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated  ; 
and  the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the 
two  nations  were  fully  restored  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment :  in  IGGO  by  Charles  II.  ;  in  1G61,  by  Louis  XIAV'^'^ 
But  there  the  similarity  stopped.  At  this  point  there  be- 
gan a  marked  divergence  between  the  two  countries 
which  continued  to  increase  for  more  tha^  a  century,  until 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  ever  possessed  notices 
this  connexion,which  he  expresses  conversely,  but  with  equal  truth  :  "  luuins 
on  «tit,  moim  on  doute ;  moiiM  on  •  dtewirort,  moins  on  voit  ce  fai  reste  k 
d^^couNTir.  .  .  .  Qiiaud  Ics  hommes  sont  ignorans,  il  est  aise  de  tout  aavoir." 
JjUcourt  en  iSorbonne^  in  (£uvre*  de  Turgotf  vol.  ii.  pp.  Gd,  70. 

>■  Ifonrin,  anlU  Mi  dofttii  in  1061,  ekeroited  ooinplete  Mtthority  over 
Louis.  See  <S'<Vc/>  </r  LouU  XIV,  in  (Euvrts  de  1  V^f/re-,  vol.  xix.  pp.  318, 
319  ;  and  LamllUf  lli*L  du  Francait^  vol.  iii.  p.  195  ;  so  that,  as  Moutglat 
says  (^Vlm. mrf.  iiL  p.  Ill),  **  On  ddt  ftppder  oe  teono>Ele  oomniencenient 
du  r^ie  de  Louis  XIV."  The  pompous  manner  in  wnich,  directly  after  the 
death  of  Mazarin,  the  king  assumed  the  government,  is  related  bjr  BriennOi 
who  was  present.  Mbn.  df  Brienm,  vol.  iL  pp.  154-158. 

*•*  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  diveigence  now  first  became  clear  to  every 
observer ;  but  the  origin  of  tlie  diveigenoe  dates  from  a  moch  earlier  period, 
as  we  shall  see  iu  the  next  chapter. 
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it  ended  in  England  by  the  consolidation  of  tbe  national 
prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution  more  sMiguinary, 
more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  fortunes  6f 
such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that  a 
knowled^  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  imder- 
standtng  of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw 
considerable  light  on  other  events  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  indepen- 
dently of  its  scientific  interest,  will  have  a  high  practical 
value.  It  will  show,  what  men  seem  only  recently  to  hare 
begun  to  understand,  that,  in  politics,  no  certain  principles 
having  yet  been  discovered,  the  first  conditions  of  success 
are  compromise,  barter,  expediency,  and  concession.  It 
will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the  ablest  rulers, 
when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old  maxims. 
It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowledge 
and  liberty;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an 
advancing  democriacy.  It  will  show  that^  for  a  progressive 
motion,  there  is  required  a  progressive  polity ;  that,  within 
certain  limits,  innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security ; 
that  no  institution  can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements 
of  society,  unless  it  not  only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also 
widens  its  entrance ;  and  that,  even  in  a  material  point 
of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain  either  prosperous  or 
stife,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually  extending  their 
-power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say,  incorpo- 
rating themselves  with  the  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquiUity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  dvil 
War,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great 
ti-uths;*^^  while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon 
other  countries  the  most  woeful  calamities.  'On  this  ac- 
oomit,  therefore,  if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations  we  have  heen 

*^  Thftt  is  to  Bay,  their  practical  treoognition ;  theoreticdly,  they  are  still 
denied  by  innumerable  politician!',  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them 
into  effect,  fondly  hopiug  that  each  iuuovatiou  will  be  the  last,  and  euticing 
men  into  (efom  aiia«r  the  praiezt  that  b)r  «adi  ehange  they  ate  retuming 
to  the  iplrii  of  the  umnt  Bntish  oonstittttioiu 
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comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these  troths,  haye  adopted 
views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in  other  matters, 
their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seeu,  were  Tery  similar. 
Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to  inquire 
how  it  was  that  the  French,  alter  pursuing  predselj  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their 
scepticism,  and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped 
short  in  their  politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which 
had  effected  such  great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have 
heen  so  unprepared  for  liberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  ue  Fronde,  they  not  only  fell  under  the  des- 
potism of  Louis  XIV.,  hut  never  even  cared  to  resist  it; 
and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls  as  well  as 
in  iJieir  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which  the 
meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
existence  of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous 
V  and  yet  so  plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  contend. 

.  This,  which  may  truly  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always 
been  &r  stronger  in  France  than  in  England.  Indeed, 

.  among  the  French,  it  continues,  even  to  the  present  day, 
^  •  to  prdluce  the  most  mischievous  results.   It  is,  as  I  shall 

-  hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that  love 
of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their 

•  trade  has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies 
which,  in  our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  de- 
stroyed. It  is  this  which  causes  them  to  interfere  with 
the  natural  relation  between  producers  and  consumers ;  to 
force  into  existence  manufactures  which  otherwise  would 
never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  re- 
quired ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  industry,  and, 
imder  pretence  of  protecting  tiieir  native  labourers,  di- 
minish the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those 
profitable  channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always 

'  compel  it  to  flow. 
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When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  | 
these  are  its  inevitable  r^ults.   When  it  is  carried  into  I 
politics,  there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  patmial  govern-  \ 
ment,  in  which  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  i 
or  in  a  lew  privileged  classes.   When  it  is  carried  into  1 
theology,  it  produces  a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous  ) 
clergy,  who  are  supposed  to  he  the  necess  n  y  guardians  | 
of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to  whom  is  resented  as 
an  insult  to  the  public  morals.   These  are  the  marks  by  j 
which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a  very  i 
early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France  1 
mudi  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending 
to  discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  , 
endeavour  to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote  , 
to  explain  some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect^ 
existed  between  the  two  countries. 


JioU  to  j>.  544.  Descartes  died  iu  Sweden  on  a  visit  to  Christina ;  so  that, 
strictly  tpeakiiw,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  Bat  this  does  not  affeot 
the  argument;  occanse  the  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerly  read  in  France, 
and  not  being  prohibited,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been 
selb,  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country.  To  bum  a  heretio  is  a  more 
decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book  ;  and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not 
strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  could  have 
aooomplished  the  tour. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
HnsoBT  ot  tu  Fbosbczivb  SnuT,  amd  GoHPi«aov  .of  n  xh  fEivoB  AiVt. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman 
empire  was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a 
long  period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  wliich  even  the 
ablest  minds  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions. 
During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
clergy  were  supreme  :  tliey  ruled  the  consciences  of  the 
*  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and  they  were  respected  as  men 
of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone  were  able  to  read  and 
write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  those  idle 
conceits  of  which  European  science  then  consisted  ;  and 
because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the 
lives  of  the  fathers,  from  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the . 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  l)e  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for 
about  five  hundred  years,  durino:  which  the  credulity  of  men 
reached  a  height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance. 
But  at  length  the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which 
even  the  most  corrupt  society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began 
to  display  its  power,  and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it 
was  surrounded.  Various  circumstances,  whicli  it  would 
be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused  this  (lis]jersion  to  take 
place  at  different  times  in  different  countries.  However, 
speaking  general!}',  we  may  say  that  it  occurred  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury there  wixs  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom 
the  light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  be- 
tween the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time 
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their  superstition  was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would 
avail  little  to  measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  dark- 
ncF?s.  Indeed,  so  low  had  they  fallen,  that,  during  the 
earlier  period,  tlie  authority  of  the  clergy  was  in  many 
respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  barrier  between  the 
people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the  sole  instance 
of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits. But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the 
clei'gy  was  suddenly  chaTiged.  They  had  been  friendly 
to  reasonins;  as  loofr  as  the  reasonino:  was  on  their  side.^ 
While  they  Averc  the  only  guardians  of  knowledge,  they 
were  eager  to  promote  iKs  interests.  Now,  however,  it 
was  falling  from  their  hands :  it  was  l)Ccoming  possessed 
by  laymen  :  it  was  growing  dangerous  :  it  nmst  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there 
first  became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments, 
the  torturings,  the  burnings,  jind  all  the  other  contrivances 
by  which  the  church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide 
that  had  turned  against  her."  From  tliat  moment  there 
has  been  an  unceasing  struggle  between  these  two  great 
parties, — the  advocates  of  inquiry,  and  the  advocatjes  of 

>  **Toiite  influence  qu'uu  accordait  k  la  science  ne  pouvait.  dans  les 
premiers  im,^  qu*Mn  mvonble  »n  deigi.'*  JAgwr,  InttUmt.  Jumc  toL  i. 
p.  498. 

'  Earlj  in  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to 
TepreM  independent  inquiries  bv  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  fSmr 

thcinselvi  s.  Compare  Sismojidi^  Hitt.  f/«  Fran^is^  vol.  iv.  pp.  145,  146; 
Iieaiuier'*  Uiat.  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  306,  366 ;  PresooU't  Hist,  of  Fer- 
dintemd  and  lubeUa,  vol.  i.  p.  SS61  note.  Before  this,  snch  a  policy,  as  l^s- 
moudi  justly  observes,  was  not  reauircd  :  **  Pendant  plusieurs  siecles,  I'eglise 
ti'avf.it  ote  tronblde  par  aucune  heresie  ;  I'iguorance  6toit  trop  complete,  la 
souuiission  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que  les  questions  qui 
aTOient  si  long-temps  exerc6  la  subtilit6  des  Orecs  fuBsent  seulement  com- 
prises par  lea  liUtins."  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  in- 
quiry and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the 
secular  power  to  puiiish  heretics ;  aiuf  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  "in- 
quisitohbus  hnretioo  pravitatis"  is  one  by  Alexander  IV.  Mewr,  Inst.  Jud, 
mA.  ii.  pp.  564,  556.  Bee  also,  on  tiiis  moToment,  Uorentey  Hm.  de  Ptnqui' 
sition,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a  synod  asscniMfd  at  Oxford 
caused  au  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Lingard  (JJi^.  of  England, 
rot.  !i.  p.  148),  "is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punishment  in 
England  on  the  groond  d  reUgion."  Compare  Wr^At*§  Bipg,  Brit*  LU* 
voL  ii.  p.  444. 
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belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it  may  be  disguised, 
and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom 
always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests  of 
reason  and  Cuth,  of  scepticism  and  creduh*tj,  of  progress 
and  reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  ci- 
vilization. From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however 
&intly,  to  assert  its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every 
people  has  depended  upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates, 
and  upon  the  success  with  which  they  have  reduced  to 
its  standard  the  whole  of  their  actions.  To  understand, 
therefore,  the  original  divergence  of  France  and  England, 
we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that  took  place  when 
this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of  the  intel- 
lect, was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the 
history  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period 
there  sprung  up  the  feudal  system ;  a  vast  scheme  of 
polity,  which,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude  people  among  whom  it 
arose.'  The  connexion  between  it  and  the  decline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen  in 
Europe  mnce  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the 
first  comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  accord- 
ing to  temporal,  not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances, 
the  basis  of  the  whole  arrangement  being  merely  the  pos- 

•  Sir  F.  Palgrave  {Eiuflish  Cominontpealthy  vol.  ii.  p.  ccvi.)  says,  "It  is 
generally  admitted,  by  the  beet  authorities,  that  {torn  about  the  eleventh 
century  benefioM  acquired  the  name  of  fiefr  m  feuds;"  and  Robertson 
(State  of  Evrojif,  note  viii.  in  Works,  p.  393)  supposes  that  the  wonl  frmJum 
does  not  occur  before  IO<)H.  But  accordiug  to  Al.  Guizot  (CivUunUion  m 
France^  vol.  iii.  p.  83^,  "  il  apparait,  pour  la  proniive  fois,  dans  une  eliarte 
de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884."  This  is  a  question  more  curious  than  important ; 
since  whatever  the  orij^a  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  thing  did 
not,  and  oould  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the  earliest :  raasmuch 
as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coercive  an  institution 
impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {E»sau  sur  VlliA.  d<  France,  \>.  S^!!) 
rightly  says,  "An  X*  siMle  aeulement.  les  rapports  et  les  pouvoirs  suciuux 
aoqnirent  qudque  liziti.*'  See  also  his  Ovmimliim  m  Ewvptt  p.  90. 
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session  of  land,  and  the  performance  of  certain  military 

and  pecuniary  services.'* 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  step  in  European  civihza- 
tion,  because  it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public 
polity  in  which  the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recog- 
nized j>lace  f  and  lience  there  followed  that  struggle  be- 
tween feudality  and  the  church,  which  has  been  observed 
by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have  now  to 
notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  ' 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  pro- 
bably not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form. 
Instead  of  being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead 
of  men  looking  up  to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the 
nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary  conse([uence  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the  great  possessors  of  land 
were  now  being  organized  into  an  hereditary  aristocracy.*^ 
In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  &rst  surnames  :^  by  the 

• 

*  "  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  systeme  Le  tyattoe  f6odal  est  oomme 

unc  religion  de  la  terre."  Orighut  du  Droit ^  in  (Euvres  de  }fich(^ft,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.  "  Le  caract^  de  la  fdodalit^,  c'etait  la  pr6doiiuiiauoe  de  la  realiti 
tar  la  penonnedUff  de  la  tenre  sur  inunmne.'*  JSteMaehf,  Etude  4u  DroU^ 
p.  2.5(5. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  anaugements  from  the  fourth  to 
the  teuth  ceutury,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart^  that  thjey  were 
inted  from  "  burdens  of  the  state,"  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary  services  unless  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  Neander's  IfiM,  of  the 
Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  195>  vol.  v.  pp.  Kti,  140 ;  aud  Pttritt  Ecdesimt.  Archit. 
p.  388.  But  under  the  feudal  if  iteni,  this  immuntty  was  lost ;  and  in  regard 
to  performing  services  !i<»  separation  of  classes  was  admitted.  **  After  the 
feudal  polity  became  established,  we  du  not  find  that  there  was  any  dispen- 
Mtion  ANT  eocledaatieal  fiefii.*'  Hdiam**  SktwIemetUal  I^etei,  p.  ISO;  ana  for 
further  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Grojfc^s  }fi!itarij 
Antiquities^  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  64;  Metfttt  ImtU.  Judie.  voL  i.  p.  257 ;  Turner's 
ffuL  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  462 ;  and  Mub/f^  06$ervatkm$,  vol.  i.  pp.  434, 
436:  to  that,  as  this  writer  says,  p  215,  *'  Chaque  seigneur  laic  avait  gagu6 
personnellement  Ji  la  r6volution  qui  forma  le  gouveniement  (eodal ;  mais  lea 
evdques  et  les  abbes,  en  devenant  souveraius  dans  leurs  terres,  perdireut  au 
coutraire  beaucoup  de  leur  pouvoir  et  de  leur  dignity." 

*  The  great  cnange  of  turning  life-possession??  of  land  into  hereditary 
possessions,  began  late  iu  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a 
eaptlulary  of  Gnarles  the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  on  the  Prerogative^  p.  210 ; 
Spence's  Origin  of  the  Law»  ofSufopef,  pp.  289^301 ;  Jfityer^  imM.  Jud»cimre$, 
vol.  i.  p.  206. 

'  That  eomamee  first  aroee  Hi  the  tenth  centaiy,  is  stated  hy  the  most 

competent  authorities.  See<S'w»io/u/»,  ffut.  de»  Fran^iSy  vol.  iiupp.  452-4M; 
Jiidlam's  Middle  A^f  vol.  i.  p.  13U ;  MoiUeil,  Hint,  dee  diven  Mate,  voL  iii. 
VOL.  I.  0  0 
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eleventh  ccntiii  y  most  of  the  p:rcat  offices  had  bccorae 
hereditary  in  the  leading  lamiliLS  :^  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented,  as  well  as  other 
heraldic  devices,  which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  the 
nobles,  and  were  valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks 
of  that  superiority  of  birth,  to  which,  during  many  age^ 
all  other  superiority  was  considered  subordinate.' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With 
.  the  consohdation  of  its  power,  feudaUty  was  made,  in  re- 
ference to  the  organization  of  society,  the  successor  of  the 
church  and  tlie  nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually 
displaced  in  government,  and  in  the  general  functions  of 
authority,  the  clergy,  among  whom  the  oj)|)osite  principle 
of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  established.^^  It  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  modem 
protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolre  itself 
into  An  inquirj  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ; 

p.  26» ;  Feirie's  EcdedaU.  Archit,  pp.  277, 342.  Koch  {Taiteau  du  RSvolu- 
tiom,  vol.  I.  p.  ISA)  erroneously  says,  *'  c'est  par^leBient  aox  ecobides  que 

I'Eiirope  doH  Tusage  des  siirnoms  dc  fianiille  ;  a  double  mistake,  bd4h  a^^  to 
the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  introduction  of  surnames,  l>eing  part  of  a 
large  social  movement,  can  under  no  circumstances  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
event. 

•  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  com- 
pare Hallaiv'*  Siiiiiileinental  Xote*,  pp.  97,  98;  Diilri/m^Ue  s  Hist,  of  Feudtd 
Propertjf,  p.  24  ;  AYi  wrn/A,  Hut.  du  Droit,  vol  i.  p.  74. 

•  As  to  tlie  on;:in  of  arinorial  bearing*,  whicn  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  twelfili  cMitury,  si'c  //uffam'4  Middle  Age$,  voL  i.  pn.  138,  139  j 
Ledwieh,  Afi/i'/u{fir.<  of  hchtwl,  pp.  231,  232  ;  Origins  du  DnU^hk  (BavrtM 
de  Micfiffft,  vol.  ii.  p. 

•  »•  Fiir,  as  Lerminier  says  (Philos,  du  Droits  vol.  i.  p.  17),  "la  loi  f^odale 

n'eet  autre  chose  que  la  terre  61ev6e  k  la  souveraineti.'*  On  the  decline  of 
the  church  in  conseqncnee  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  aiwit,  see 
Si*nio>irh\  Ifixf  dfs  t  nt neat'*,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol.  iv  p.  HS.  In  our  COUtitry, 
one  fact  luuy  be  mentioned  illustnitive  of  the  cirliest  enci-oachments  of 
laymen  :  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth  century,  we  lind  no  instance  in 
Engl.ui'l  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  '*to  the  keeping  of  a  lajman." 
C'atnpM/  s  C/nniceUor*,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

"  (^elihacy,  on  aeoonnt  of  its  ^supposed  asoetle  tendency,  was  advooated, 
and  in  sctuf  coiiiitiirs  was  enfoiTCfTP'^t  an  early  period  ;  but  the  first  general 
and  decisive  movement  in  its  iavour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, before  whfeh  time  it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  oonetantly  diMbeyed. 
See  Xraiidfru  UUt.  of  thi  Ckurch,  vol.  vi.  pp.  52,  61,  02,  72,  93,  «4  note, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  1 27-1 31  ;  Mo9kMt  £ccUi,  Hist.  vol.  L  pp.  248,  248 ;  EccUtlon,*§ 
'  J£tvgli$h  AiUiq.  p.  95. 
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since  that  power  Avas  tlie  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
cover,  under  which  the  spirit  dis])layed  itself.  This,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  likewise  connected  with  the  great 
religious  rehellion  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  success 
of  which  mainly  depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  pro- 
tective principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  reserving  this  for 
future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  a  few  • 
of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed 
the  French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and 
infust^d  into  them  a  more  reverential  spirit  tliau  that  which 
was  usual  in  our  country.  - 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
therefore  while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  for- 
mation, England  was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who  naturally  introduced  the  polity  existing  in 
bis  own  country.*^  But,  iji  his  hands,  it  underwent  a  mo- 
dification suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  general 
of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,^* 
was  able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages 
which  were  customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman, 
lords,  thrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  po- 
pulation, were  glad  to  accept  estates  from  the  crown  on' 
almost  any  terms  that  would  guarantee  their  own  security. 
Of  this,  William  naturally  availed  himself.  For,  by  grant- 
ing baronies  on  conditions  fav6ui'able  to  the  crown,  be 
prevented  the  barons^^  from  possessing  tliat  power  wbicb 

"  Where  it  was  particularly  flourishing :  "  la  feudality  fut  organist  en 
Konmudie  plus  forument  «t  plus  syHteniatiqnemeut  que  partout  atlleurs  en 
France."  AV/m/vM,  Tramux  sur  I  llt^t.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  T  .e  "  cou- 
tuiue  de  Normuiidiu"  was,  at  a  much  iaUir  petiod,  oi\\y  to  be  fouud  iu  the 
old  grand  coutumier."  KUmnOM,  toI.  ii.  p.  10l>.  On  the  peculiar  tenooitj 
•with  whicli  the  Normans  clung  to  it,  see  Ltttres  (f  A(jve»miii ,  vol.  iu  pp.  SSdy 
226 :    accoutuiii6«  Ik  respecter  ieur  coutuiue  comuie  i  6vaugile." 

»  MaU*$  Hut.  nfChivulnf,  vol.  i.  p.  387 ;  Tttmei't Mist, oj  Mngland,  yd.  it. 

5.  300,  vol.  iv.  p.  76.    Meruenarj  troops  were  also  emplojed  uj  hie  imDM- 
iate  Ittccessors  (Jrote't  Military  A  ntiq.  vol.  i.  p  55. 

On  the  different  meauiugH  attached  to  the  word  'baron,'  compere 
Klimrathy  ffigt.  du  Droits  vol.  ii.  pw  40,  with  Me^,  Iiutxt.  Judiciaires,  voUL 
p.  105.  But  M.Guizot  says,  what  seejns  most  likely,  "il  est  proltahlu*  que  ce 
uoHi  fut  couimuii  origuiait'emeut  &  tous  les  vaas&ux  imuudiats  de  1»  cou- 
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they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  thej 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the 
law,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king.^^  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  William, 
shortly  before  his  death,  obliged  all  the  landowners  to 
render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entirely  neglecting  that 
peculiarity  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each  vassal 
was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.^* 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  affairs  was  very  different. 
In  that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  hmds,  not  so 
much  by  grant,  as  by  prescription.^^  A  character  of  an- 
tiquity was  thus  thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when 
added  to  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  enabled  them  to  ex- 
ercise'on  their  own  estates  all  the  functions  of  independent 
Bovereigns.^^  Even  when  they  received  their  first  great 
check,  under  Philip  Augustus,^  tbcy,  in  his  reign,  and  in- 
deed long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances:  the  right  of 
coining  money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
attribute  of  sovereignty,  was  never  allowed  in  England, 
even  to  the  greatest  nobles.^   But  in  France  it  was  ex- 

ronne.  lite  au  rm  per  lenriUiim  mtZdore,  par  le  lervioe  d«  ciievaliw.**  JSSmow, 

p.  265. 

»  Ifei/er,  IntHL  Mie.  vol  1.  p.  S4S ;  TWfwrV  J7u<.  of  England,  voLili. 

?.  220.    The  same  policy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  folfuwed  up  by  Henry 
I.,  who  destroyed  the  harouiAl  oatUes.  ^Wmt,  voL  iT. p. 223.  Compare 
Liixfjard.  vol.  i.  pp.  315,  371. 

'*  Deind«  ottpit  hoin:^a  hominum  totius  Angliae,  et  iuramentam  fide- 
litatiR  cniusciimqnc  cRseiit  raodi  vei  topemmti."  Motthai  VftnimaiMtL Fltftm 
JJuUoriarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

8ee  tome  gooa  remarks  on  this  dlffBreooa  between  the  French  and 
English  nobles,  iu  /fnllam'M  MidiUe  Age.f,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1)0,  1(K).  MaMy  {Obser- 
vationst  vol.  i.  p.  60)  sa^s :  *'  en  effet,  ou  u^Ugea,  eur  la  tin  de  la  preiuidre 
noe,  de  ooneerver  lee  tatree  primordianz  de  aee  poeMasi<»is.'*  As  to  the  old 
customary  Fnmoh  law  of  prescription,  see  {futrnd,  Prida  de  FAncien  Droit, 
pp.  79,  80. 

"  J/ailu,  OUereaiume  sur  VHid,  de  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  70, 162, 178. 

'*  On  the  poli<S]r  of  Philip  Au^sIub  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  MaUy, 

Ohxervationf^  vol  i.  p.  24(5 ;  Lerminifr^  Phllox.  dit  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  2(5.'} ; 
lainviiliert,  IJiM  dt  iAiicien  O'ouvernenutUf  vol.  iii.  pp.  147  150 ;  (Jutiot, 
dvUimaion  m  France,  vol.  iv.  pp.  134,  136 ;  OMmen,  Siet.  dee  Fenplee  Bri- 

Una,  Paris,  184fi,  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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ercised  by  many  persons  independently  of  the  crown,  and 
was  nut  abro<»;ated  until  the  sixteenth  ccntui  v.^^  A  similar 
remark  holds  good  of  what  was  called  the  right  of  private 
war  ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles  were  allowed  to  at- 
tack each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  with 
tlie  prosecution  of  their  pi  ivate  feuds.  In  England,  the 
aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admit- 
ted as  a  riglit,^^  though  they  too  oiten  exercised  it  as  a 
practice.  But  in  France  it  became  a  })art  of  the  esta- 
blished law  :  it  was  incorporated  into  the  text-books  of 
feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly  recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and 
Philip  the  Fair, — two  kings  of  considerable  energy,  who 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail  the  enormous 
authority  of  the  nobles.^ 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power 
of  France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences 
of  great  importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being 
too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  iu 
self-defence,  to  ally  themselves  with  the  people.-^  About 
a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  the  Normans  and 
Saxons  amalgamated  ;  and  both  parties  united  against 
the  king,  in  oi-der  to  uphold  their  common  rights.^^  The 
Magna  Charta,  which  JoLu  was  forced  to  yield,  contained 

iu  which  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country."  Uallamt 
Middk  Aga,  vol.  i.  p.  IM. 

«  BnM^imiC*  Poia.  Philot.  1 84.0,  yol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence there  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Afabfi/'s  Ob,<eri'(ttion»,  vot  i. 
p.  424,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290,  297  ;  and  Tunur's  Normandj^^  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 

"  HeManCt  SuppUmeHkd  Nole$,  pp.  304, 305* 

**  "Saint-Louis  consacra  !e  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  leBe^qm 
vouliit  I'abolir,  Huit  par  lo  r6tablir. "  Mouthsier,  }foiujrc/iie  /■  mnfcri*',  vot  i» 
pp.  127,  202:  see  also  pp.  434,  435,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  435,  43(i.  iMably  (C^ 
servaf  iiniA^  vol.  ii.  p.  33^  iiMiitions  lettres-nateutea  de  Philippc-de-VMois 
du  8  fevrier  1330,  pour  pennettre  dans  le  ducli6  d'.\(juitaine  its  giierres 

Sriv^s,"  &c. ;  and  he  adds,    le  9  avril  1353  le  roi  Jeau  reuouvelio  i'or- 
onnanoe  de  8.  Louis,  nommfo  la  qiunmtaine  da  roi,  touehant  let  guems 
privies." 

Sir  P'rancis  Palgmvc  (in  his  Iti^  and  ProcjrtM  of  the  Engli»f)  Cov^mon- 
VKolthf  vol.  i.  pp.  51-55)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  resuKs  produced  by 
the  NornttQ  Oooquest;  but  he  omite  to  notloe  thii^  which  was  the  most 
important  consequence  of  all. 

"  On  this  politiciil  iminn  hotwecn  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  of 
which  the  first  clear  iudicatiou  is  at  the  eud  of  the  tweUch  ceutury,  comparq 
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concessions  to  the  aristocracy  ;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  favour  of  "  all  classes  of  free- 
men.''^* Within  half  a  century,  fresh  contests  broke  out ; 
the  barons  were  again  associated  with  the  people,  and 
again  there  followed  the  same  results, — the  extension  of 
popular  privileges,  being  each  time  the  condition  and  the 
conse(jucncc  of  this  singular  alliance.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion  against 
Henry  III.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make  head 
against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  ori- 
gin ;  since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing 
writs  to  cities  and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens 
and  burgesses  to  take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto 
been  a  parliamont  composed  eaiireljf  ai  priestft  aad  no- 
ble*.^ 

CumvbcU't  Ckmedl9r9,  toL  i.  p.  113,  with  Bmifham'*  PUU,  Phih*,  toL  i. 
p.  W,  vol  iii.  p.  S8S. 

In  regard  t<>  the-  genera)  questtoll  cf  Hm  ailHlligMhttioil  of  Him,  W«  hat* 
tiiNe  distiiiGt  kiuds  of  evidence : 

l«t^  Towards  the  end  of  ihe  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be 
Ibrmed  hj  blending  Norman  with  Saxon  ;  and  English  literature,  properly 
BO  called,  dates  from  the  commeneement  of  the  thirteenth  centnry.  Cura- 
jparo  Maddrtis  Prtjace  to  Latfanum,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  xx.  xxi.,  with  Turner's 
ffist.  of  Hwjlnnd,  vol.  viii.  pp.  214,  217,  436,  4:}7. 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
that  "sic  peruiixtffi  sunt  uatioues  ut  vix  discemi  poeatt  bodie,  de  liberia 
loquor,  quia  Anglicus,  quia  Normannui  sit  genere."  Viite  in  ffaBam^t  MidtBk 
Agett  vol.  ii.  p  10(), 

3d,  Before  the  thirteenth  centuiy  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of 
dress,  which  hi  that  slate  of  sodety  would  snrvfte  many  other  differences, 
was  no  longer  oh8erTed,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and 
Bazon  attire  h:id  disappeared.    8ec  Stmtt'a  VifW  of  the  Drtm  and  HabU$  ^ 

p0^pU  of  KHgUtHd,  vol.  u.  p.  (i7,  edit.  PUuioh6,  1M2,  4to«. 

*    All  ednal  dislHbotion  of  <M  rifl^hte  to  afl  daases  of  ft«enen  IbmiiB 

the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  cliarter."  Ikdlam'tt  Middle  Afftfy  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
This  is  very  fiuelj  noticed  la  one  of  Lord  Chatham  s  grsat  speeches.  ParL 
Hut.  vol.  xvi.  p.  068. 

Compare  Mev'^r^  Inttit.  J^uKe-  vol.  ii.  p.  3d,  with  IdngarJTt  JRtgtandf 
Tol.  ii.  p.  127,  and  Soment  TrttctSj  vol.  vi.  p  92. 

^  "  ]{e  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of 
goveninunt  in  this  oountfy."  CampMV*  Chief-Juatica,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  Some 
writers  (see,  fbr  jnstaiiW,  MrjfmpU's  ilia,  of  Feudal  Prorterty,  p.  .332)  sup- 
pose that  burgejwes  were  summoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III,:  but 
this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  is  in  itself  impro- 
bable ;  beeanse  t*  au  earlier  period  the  oitbnm,  though  impM^  Inmat- 
Ing  in  pewer^wai*  hardly iaportaatenoqgh  t*w«MHA  ansh  m  alep  bsiqg 
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The  English  aristocracy  being  thiLS  forced,  by  their  own  \ 
treakneaa;  to  rely  on  the  people,^^  it  naturally  followed,  , 
that  the  people  imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and  i 
that  loftj  bearings  of  which  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tiotis  are  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  cause.    It  is  to  ' 
this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  peculiarity  of  race,  that  we  \ 
owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit  for  which  the  inha-  ! 
Intants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remarkable.    It  is 
this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppres-  ] 
8ion,IUid  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other  ; 
nation  has  ever  possessed.    And  it  is  this  which  has  fos-  \ 
tered  and  upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which, 
whatever  be  their  faults»  have*  at  least,  the  invaluable 
merit  of  accustoming  free  men  to  the  exetdse  of  power, 
giving  to  citizens  the  management  of  their  own  citjr,  and 
|)erpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  hj  preserving  it  \ 
m  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  Inipport  the  in- 
terests and  affections  of  individual  men.  • 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these 
dreumstiances,  Vrerd  cultivated  in  England^  were^  under 
opposite  circumstances,  neglected  in  France.  The  great 
French  lords  being  too  powerful  to  heed  the  |leople,  were 

taken.  The  best  anthoritiea  are  novr  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  IIoum 
of  Commons  co  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  Ila/lam'sSuppUmeng. 
Jf^oi€4,pp.  330-330 ;  Sj>enee*t  Origin  oftkelanM  of  Swo^^  012;  Camp' 
belV»  Chancellors,  vol.  l  p.  I  j'j  ;  ijingard s  Englandy  vol.  li.  p.  138  ;  Ouizot's 
Euait,  p.  319.  Tbe  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittcuagemot,  is  as  absurd 
as  finding  tbe  origui  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators  ^  both  of  which 
were  &Tourite  errors  in  the  sevsnteenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  regard  to  the  witteuagemot,  this  idea  still  litigera  among  anti- 
quaries ;  but,  in  r^^d  to  oouapunpiton,  even  they  have  abandoned  their 
old  ffroond,  and  it  u  now  well  understood  that  trial  l>y  jury  did  not  eziat 
till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Palgravea  EiujlUh  Commonwenlth^ 
part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  M^/er,  JnstU.  JnuUe,  vol  ii.  m>.  152- 173.  There  are 
fcw  things  in  our  MatoiT  w  imUiomt'  it  th«  admtimtioii  qmw—d  by  a  ^ 
certain  claM  of  wiHen  lor  tlM  ittatftotioui  of  «v  birfavoiB  Aiig|o<^Sasoii 
ancestors. 

*■  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  SngUih 
arirtocracy  with  thi«:  "En  Fraaoe  la  noUene,  attaqa^  MM  oease,  e'eat 

ddfundue  sans  cesse.  Elle  a  siibi  I'opprcssion  ;  elle  ne  I'a  point  accept^. 
Kii  Angieterre,  elle  a  couru  dds  la  premi^  commotion,  se  r6fugier  dans  lee 
raugs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous  leur  protection.  Bile  a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  exist- 
ence.'* Jfy^tSaner,  Monarchic  Franfaitey  vol.  iii  p.  162.  .Compare  am  ia- 
atraotivepaangexni^iSdid^,  OonticL  mr  la  £MuHon^X9l.  kl^*  i2U 
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unwilling  to  seek  their  alliance.^  The  resalt  was,  that, 
amid  a  great  Tariety  of  forms  aod  Dames,  society  was,  in 
reality,  only  divided  Into  two  classes — the  upper  and  the 
lower,  the  protectors  Srod  the  protected.  And,  looking  at 
the  ferocity  of  the  prerailing  manners,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  in  France,  under  the  feudal  system,  every 
man  was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  in-  * 
stances,  the  two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same 
person.  For,  the  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our 
country  was  actively  checked,  became  in  France  almost 
universal.*^  By  this,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands 
on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  services  to  certain  persons, 
these  last  subgranted  them ;  that  is,  made  theim  over  on 
similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had  likewise  the 
power  of  bestowine  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  series  ;r  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  depend- 
ence, and,  as  it  were,  organizing  submission  into  a  system.^ 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were 
so  unsuited  to  the  general  state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  they  were  ever  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  and,  at 
all  evento,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
they  were  Anally  stopped  by  the  statute  known  to  lawyers 
as  Quia  emptores?^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  be« 
tween  France  and  Enghind.  The  consequences  of  this 
were  still  more  obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  feudal  system  rapidly  decayed  in  both  countries.  For 
in  England,  the  principle  of  protection  being  feeble,  men 
were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to  self-government ;  and 
they  were  able  to  hold  fiust  by  those  great  institutions 

See  some  good  rmoaA*  in  MeMjff  (Kitrviafiofif  mtr^Hut.  de  /Vmcr, 

voL  iii.  pp  114,  11). 

"  Jfauam's  MiddU  Aget,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

"  **0riginnll7  then  waa  no  limit  to  taliinfeadAtioii."  Brtmaham*$ 

Polk.  Philos.  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

A  liviug  French  historiaQ  boasta  that,  ia  bis  own  country,    toutc  U 
MMsIM  ilkidftle  fonnait  ainsi  une  fohelle  de  diantelle  et  de  patrouage. "  (7af- 

tuignuc,  RSiwliUion  Fran^itUe,  vol.  i  p,  4.;9. 

»*  This  is  18  Edw.  L  c.  1 ;  respecting  which,  sec  Blach^one's  CommenU 
"»ol.  il.  p.  91,  vol.  iv.  p.  426  ;  Reem^M  Hut,  of  English  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  223  : 
•2^a&9*Mr'«  HiiU  tfFeM  Pnpert^,  pp.       843,  340. 
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vhich  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obedient 
habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copy- 
holders, were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  three  most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties 
of  England.^  In  France  such  guarantees  were  impos- 
sible. The  real  division  being  between  those  who  were 
noble,  and  those  who  were  not  noble,  no  room  was  left  for 
the  establishment  of  intervening  classes;  but  all  were  com" 
pelled  to  fan  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.^  The 
French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering  to  our  yeo^ 
manry;  nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws* 
And,  although  they  attempted  to  introduce  into  their 
country  municipal  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  futile ; 
for,  while  they  copied  the  forms  of  liberty,  they  lacked 

The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  Eng- 
lish jeomanrf.  it  an  interMtiug  subject,  and  one  for  which  I  have  ooUeoied 

cotisidcnible  materials;  at  present,  I  will  only  say,  that  its  dLclinc  was  first 
djAtiuctljr  perceptible  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
oomammated  by  the  rapidly-increasing  power  of  the  conimerdal  and  rnann- 
fiuAuring  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth  ceutury.  After  1  sing  their  influ- 
ence, their  nunjhers  riatnrally  diminished,  and  they  made  way  for  other 
bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and  therefore 
better  suited  to  that  new  state  whidi  sodety  assumed  in  the  last  age.^  I 
mention  this,  because  some  wri  ers  regret  the  almost  t<.)t;il  destruction 
of  the  yeoman  freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  disappear^ 
ing,  not  in  consequence  of  any  violent  revolntion  or  stretch  of  armtrary 
power,  but  simply  by  the  general  march  of  affairs;  society  doiiifr  away  with 
what  it  no  longer  rraaires.  Compare  A'av  s  Social  Cvndkion  of  the  People^ 
TOL  i  pp.  43,  (k)2,  with  a  letter  ftora  Woroiworth  in  BuiAurj^*  Ckirretpona, 
Hannttr^  p.  440  ;  a  note  in  MilVs  PolU.  Econ.  vol.  i.  pp.  311,  312;  an- 
other iu  Ifiehols't  Lit,  Anee.  vol.  v.  p.  3ii3  ;  and  Sinclair's  ConupomL  vol.  i. 
p.  229. 

*"  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  &ot  by  French  writers  living  in  different 
periods  and  holding  different  opinions;  but  all  agreed  as  tu  there  being 
only  two  divisions :  **  comme  en  France  on  est  toujours  ou  noble,  ou  rotu- 
rier,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  milieu  "  Mhn.  de  Rivarcl^  p.  7.  **  La  grnnde  dis- 
tinction des  nobles  et  de«  roturiers."  Giraud,  Fricu  <f'-  rAnrim  Droit,  p.  10, 
Indeed,  aceordinsr  to  the  Contnmes,  the  nobles  and  roturiers  attiined  tlieir 
majority  at  ditferent  ages.  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  (erront- 
oosly  stated  in  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  pp  .5(>,  7S).  114).  See  further  re- 
spectitig  this  capital  disiinction,  )fvin  ae  Dvplf^'o'^  .Vnrn'iy,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.30 
(''agr6able  k  la  noblesse  et  au  peuple");  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  vol.  viii.  pp.  222, 
232,  237 ;  Bwnhnri^s  Corre*pond.  of  Hanmer,  p.  Sft6 ;  Ma6fy.  Oiterpatiantf 
vol.  iii.  p.  263;  and  Mercier  sur  Houtsmu,  vol.  i  p.  3«  :  **  On  ctoit  roturier, 
vilain,  homme  de  n^ant,  cauaillc,  dds  qu'on  ne  s'appelloit  plus  marquis, 
baron,  comte,  chevalier,  etc." 
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that  bold  and  sturdy  spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  fan  be 
secured.  They  had,  indeed,  its  image  and  superscription; 
but  tliey  wanted  the  sacred  fire  that  warms  the  image 
into  Hfe. .  Every  thing  else  they  possessed.  The  show 
and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters  were 
granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by 
the  wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence 
of  men  can  be  preserved.  Sucli  things  are  the  mere  ex- 
ternals; they  set  off  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its 
dress  and  para})hernalia,  its  holiday-suit  in  times  of  peace 
and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  in- 
vasions of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty  will  be  retained, 
not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and  the 
largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured 
to  habits  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  tliink  and 
act  for  themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious 
pi'otection  which  the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so 
ready  to  bestow,  that,  in  many  countries,  they  liave  now 
left  nothiii<!;  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, fell  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  citizens  lost  those 
municipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  na- 
tional character,  it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In 
tlie  same  way,  in  our  country,  power  naturally,  and  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  democratic  movement,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  whose  authority  has 
ever  since,  notwithstanding  occasional  checks,  continued 
to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic  parts 
of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  PVance  was  the  States-General  ;  which,  however,  had 
so  little  influence,  that,  in  the  oj)inion  of  native  historians, 
it  Was  hardly  to  be  callud  an  institution  at  all.'''  Indeed, 

*'  "  Les  6tais-geD4raux  sont  norths  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institutions.  Je 
ne  sais  eependaut  ril  est  perttiia  m  dooner  ee  iioin  i  dM  meemblemefM  mmA 

in^uliers."  MonUoner,  Monarehie  Fran  fa  i»e,  vol  i  p.  260.  **  En  France, 
les  6tat8-g^n^ni(ix.  au  nionieiii  nidtae  de  leiir  plus  grand  6clat,  c'est  h  dire 
dans  le  coins  da  xiv«  sifecle,  n'oiit  giifere  et6  que  des  accidents,  uu  p«uvoir 
national  et  souveut  iiivoque,  mais  iion  uti  etablissement  constitutionnel." 
(htitot,  A'sj<ats,  p  'iiri'A.  St-c  also  Mabl^f  ObterpotimUf  V«L  iii.  p.  147j  nd 
Huiiwiutif  JJist.  iUs  Fran^Uf  vol.  xiv.  p.  642. 
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the  French  were,  bv  tliis  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  protection,  and  to  the  subordination  wliicli  that  idea 
involves,  that  they  were  Httle  incHned  to  uphohl  an  esta- 
blishment wliich,  in  their  constitution,  was  the  sole  rc})re- 
sentative  of  the  popular  element.  The  result  was,  that, 
by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Hberties  of  Eiiglishmon 
were  secured  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has 
been  to  increase  wliat  they  have  already  obtained.  But, 
in  that  same  century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  as- 
sumed a  new  form  ;  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  succeeded  by  the  power  of  the  crown  ; 
and  there  began  that  tendency  to  centralization  which, 
Laving  l)een  pushed  still  further,  first  under  Louis  XIV., 
and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has^  become  the  bane  of 
the  French  people.^"  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  supe- 
riority and  submission  have  long  survived  that  barbarous 
age  to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their 
transmigration,  they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength. 
In  France,  every  thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre, 
in  which  all  civil  functions  are  absorbed.  All  improve- 
ments of  any  importance,  all  schemes  for  bettering  even 
the  material  condition  of  the  people,  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities  not  being 
considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that  I 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  j 
is  conferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent 
juriiKiictiou  \&  almost  unknown.    Every  thing  that  is  done 

*  Thii  il  ftftiillljr  tdmitMd  mi«  of  tit*  AMI  duidid  vcA  enlightened 
ffall  the  foreigti  writers  on  our  history,  (hiiiot^  EMai's.p.  207:  **  Eu  1307, 
Iw  droit*  qai  devaient  eufauter  en  Augleterre  un  gouverumeut  libre  dtaieut 
UlkkMmmmA  fvoBrntfoi.** 

**  See  ail  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  Mailt/,  ti0ifMM^- 
ti07ii,\o\.  ii.  pp.  26-44:  in  BovIniripiUien^  Ancien  Ooruvernewent,  vol.  i.  pp. 
2il8,  314,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Si,  38;  and  in  (Juiiot,  Ciulisation  en  France^  vol  iv. 
pp.  174>-192.  M.  Ottisot  Bav8|  perhaps  too  strongly,  ihM  his  reign  was  "  la 
BMtnmorphosc  de  la  royautc  en  despotisme."  On  the  connexion  of  this  with 
the  ceutruiizing  movement,  see  Toc^uevilies  Dhnocratief  ^ol.i  p.  307:  "  Le 
goftt  4ki  Ift  oentniliaiti  ii  «t  1»  manie  r€gIefli«DtftiH>  reBHmtetol,  eti  Frtnos,  h 
f  iqiio  oh  les  l^stes  sont  entr^s  dans  le  gouvemenient ;  co  qui  nouS  re- 
porte  au  teuupe  de  Philippe  le  Bel."  Tenneniann  also  notices,  that  in  his 
reign  the  **  Reehtstheom*'  began  to  €ttH/iM  hritaeMo ;  but  thit  leimcd 
writer  takes  A  purely  metaphysical  vieVr,  and  has  therefore  misundentood 
tho  more genecml  aoouU  tenae&cjr>  Quck,der FhUot,  toI.  viiL p. 823. 
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must  be  dune  at  liead-qiiartcrs.'**  The  government  is  be- 
lieved to  see  every  thing,  know  every  thing,  and  provide 
for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this  monstrous  monopoly, 
there  has  l>een  contrived  a  machinery  well  wortliy  of  the 
desijxn.  The  entire  countrv  is  covered  by  an  immense 
array  of  officials;^*  who,  in  the  regulaiity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  tlic  order  of  their  descending  series,  form 
an  admirable  emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceas- 
ing to  be  territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact, 
the  whole  l)u.sincs.s  of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  sup- 
position, that  no  man  either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is 
fit  to  take  care  of  himself.  So  paternal  are  the  feelings 
of  government,  so  eager  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects, 
that  it  hns  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the  most  rare,  as 
well  as  the  most  onlinarv,  actions  of  life.  In  order  that 
the  J'rench  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  be- 
queath their  property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  from 
bequeatliiog  the  greater  part  of  it  at  alL    In  order  that 

As  several  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  (Ori- 
oinet  du  Droit  Fran^ai»^  in  CKuireA  de  Miehdet,  vol.  ii.  p.  321 ;  and  Jt't^cA- 
tKtcfi,  Etude  du  Droit,  p.  129:  le  sy<;idnie  enei^que  de  la  oentraUntioa"), 
it  may  be  well  to  state  how  it  actually  works. 

mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  jeen  ago,  aays :  Not  only  cannot  a  oom- 
roune  detenuine  its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or 
one  of  his  deputed  functionaries,  it  caunot  even  erect  a  building;,  the  cost 
of  whidi  thall  have  been  sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a 
board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  centi-al  authority,  and  having  the  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  every  public  building  throughout  the  kuigdom." 
Bulwr's  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Clatsety  18:16,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

M.  Tooqueville,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  "  Sous  Tandeil 
regime,  mmmi'  d>'  n(v.ijonrs,  il  n'y  avait  ville,  bourff,  viUap;p,  ni  si  petit  ha- 
meau  eu  France,  hdpital,  fabrique,  convent  ui  collie,  oui  p(it  avoir  une 
foloot6  indipendante  dtauie  see  affsirea  particuli^res,  ni  aaministrer  aa  vo- 
lont6  ses  propres  biens.  Alors,  comvif  avjourd'hui,  Tadministration  tenait 
douo  tous  lea  Fian^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tiusoleuce  du  mot  ne  s'^tait  gas 
enoore  produite*  on  avait  dn  moina  d^  la  ohoae."  ToeqvevUUy  lAncun 
Regime,  1856,  pp.  79,  80. 

*'  The  number  of  civil  functionaries  ia  France,  who  are  paid  by  the 
govcniment  to  trouble  tile  peopl^  paataa  all  belief,  being  estiinatedy  at  dif- 
ftrent~penod8  during  The  present  oeutttry,  at  from  138,0<K)  to  upwai^  oC 
h(M),()rK).  ToapitviUe,  de  Ut  Democmtie,  vol.  i.  p.  iti);  Ali«on\<(  A'j/r^'/x,  vol. 
xiv.  pp.  127,  140;  A'rtv'«  C  ndition  of  the  J'eo/.le,\ol  i.  p.  272;  Laiii</  t  S'oteSf 
SdaeruM^p  1K5.  Mr.  Laing,  writing  in  18.50,  sayt:  In  France,  at  the 
expulsion  of  Luuis-Philippe^  the  GlviT  functaoaaries  were  atated  to  amount 
to  607,030  individuals." 
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society  may  be  protected  by  its  police,  it  has  directed  that 
no  one  shall  travel  without  a  passport.  And  when  men 
are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at  every  turn  by  the' 
*bame  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence  of  protecting 
their  persons,  shackles  their  Uberty.  Into  another  matter, 
far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against 
criminals,  that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  die  bar  of 
one  of  their  courts,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it 
is  no  idle  boast  to  say,  >vc,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate 
for  a  single  hour.  There  is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate, 
by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining  him 
in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed  guilt,  re-examining  him, 
cross-examining  him,  performing  the  duties,  not  of  a  judge, 
but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear  against  the  un- 
happy man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  position,  all 
his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Uie 
tendencies  of  the  French  intellect  are  shown ;  because  it 
supplies  a  machinery  ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute 
power;  because  it  brings  the  administration  of  justice  into 
disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an  idea  of  unfairness ;  and 
because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable  temper,  which  it 
is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system  that  makes 
a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into  a  par- 
tisan* But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
far  hirger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminals 
are  discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by 
which  crime  is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people, 
even  in  their  ordinary  amusements,  are  watched  and  care- 
fully superintended.  Lest  they  should  harm  each  other 
by  some  sudden  indiscretion,  precautions  are  taken  similar 
to  those  with  which  a  father  might  surround  his  chUdren. 
In  their  fairs,  at  their  tiieatres,  their  concerts,  and  their 
other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  alway  s  present 
soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done,  that 
there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor 
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does  the  T^gilanoe  of  goyernmeBt  stop  there.  Even  the 
education  of  cfaildren  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
state,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  the  judgment  of  mas- 
ters or  parents.^  And  the  vhole  plan  is  executed  with 
such  energy,  that,  a8  the  French  while  men  are  never  let 
alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are  never  left  alone.^ 
At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that 
adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges  of 
their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also. 
Its  prying  eye  foUows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and 
the  baker  to  the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  moat  is 
examined  lest  it  should  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest 
it  should  be  light.  In  short,  without  multiplying  in- 
stances, with  which  most  readers  must  be  familiar,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  France,  tm  in  every  country  where 
the  protectivie  principle  is  active,  the  government  has 
established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  monopdy 
^vhich  comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, 
follows  them  in  their  daily  avocations,  troubles  thim  witk 
its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and,  what  is  worst^  t1ian  all, 
diminishes  their  responsibility  to  themselves ;  thus  depriT" 
ing  them  of  what  is  the  only  real  education  that  most 
minds  receive, — ^the  constant  necessity  of  providing  for 
future  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling  with  the 
difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people, — a  people  full  of 
mettle,  high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
less  oppressed  by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — 

«  **The  govcmim  tit  in  Fruee  possesses  control  over  all  the  education 
of  the  country,  with  the  ezoeptiou  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy,  which  are  termed  seminftries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions." 
litport  on  tht  SUUe  of  superior  Education  in  France  in  ia  Mammal  0/ 

/^itiU/ff  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  3()4.  On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon, see  Ali^ou'a  hurope^  vol.  viii.  p.  ji03  :  "Nearly  the  whole  education 
of  the  empire  was  bnmgot  effeotoallj  under  the  dbeotioa  snd  appointaieiit 
of  government.  " 

**  "  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  snrveillanc^  of  ]>upils  ;  it  hcing  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  French  education,  that  cliiiUruu  should  never  l)e  left 
alone."  Riport  on  gumd  £dtmti«n  in  Franee  in  VMM,  in  Jwnud  o/JSlatid, 
i6!w.voL    p.  80. 
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have  always  been  found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power. 
Even  when  thej  have  possessed  it»  they  have  never  been 
able  to  combine  permanence  with  liberty.  One  of  these 
two  elements  has  always  been  wantiDg.  They  have  had 
free  governments,  which  have  not  been  staUe.  They  have 
had  stable  govemments,  which  have  not  been  free.  Owing 
to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.^  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for 
at  least  some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  un-' 
suoceasitil.  For  men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are 
educated  to  freedom.  And  this  is  not  the  education  which 
is  to  be  found  in  schods,  or  gained  from  books;  but  it  is 
that  which  consists  in  self-d^dpline,  in  self-reliance,  and 
in  self-government.  These,  in  England,  are  matters  of 
hereditary  descent — traditional  habits,  which  we  imbibe 
in  our  youth,  and  which  re<^ulate  us  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difiBculty,  they  call  on  the  go* 
vemment  for  siipport.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with 
them  is  monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  privftte  com- 
panies, they  effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  out  a 
'  canal,  or  lay  down  a  raihroad,  without  appealing  to  the 
government  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people  lo^  to  the 
rulm;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to  the  people.  With  them, 
the  executive  is  the  centre  frxmi  which  society  radiates;^ 
with  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the  executive  the 
organ.  The  difference  in  the  resij^t  has  corresponded  with 
the  difference  in  the  process.   We  have  been  made  fit  for 

A  distinguished  French  author  says :  "  France  soiiffro  d\i  mal  dii 
ai^le  i  elle  eu  est  plus  malade  qu'aucuu  autre  pays ;  oe  inal  c*est  la  haiue 
<l«  1  autoril^.'*  Otutine,  Ruisie,  toL  ii.  p.  186.  Compare  ifey,  Scima  SMolet 

Vol.  ii.  p.  note. 

**  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we 
must  ascribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as 
d6raut  de  spontaneity,  qui  caract^rise  les  institutions  de  Li  France  modome.'' 
Mfj/fv,  Instil.  Jiulic.  vol.  iv.  p.  r>36.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and 
in  science,  makes  them  favour  the  cstablishtntut  of  academies ;  and  it  is 
probably  to  the  MUM  principle  that  their  jurists  owe  their  love  of  00dififl»> 
tion.  AH  these  are  niaiiifestatiuiis  of  an  iin\villiii;iness  to  rely  on  the  general 
march  of  affairs,  aud  show  au  undue  contempt  fur  the  unaided  conclusions 
of  |»inike  men. 
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political  power,  by  tlie  loiify  exercise  of  civil  rights  ;  they, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  tliiiik  they  can  at  once  beo:in  with 
the  power.  We  have  always  shown  a  (leteriiiinati<»n  to 
uphold  our  liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to 
increase  them  ;  an<l  this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and 
a  gravity  natural  to  men  tu  whom  sucli  subjects  have  long 
been  familiar.  But  the  French,  always  treated  as  children, 
are,  in  political  matters,  children  stilL  And  as  they  have 
handle<l  the  most  weighty  concerns  in  that  gay  and  vola- 
tile spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter  literature,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where  tl)e  first 
condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  hjive  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that 
before  they  try  their  skill  in  a  })olitical  struggle,  their 
resources  should  have  been  sharpened  by  that  prehminary 
discipline,  which  a  contest,  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life 
can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must 
be  guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great 
countries  of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  nither  con- 
cerned with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of 
France  and  England  long  continued  to  be  displayed  in  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  their  aristocracv ;  and  how 
from  this  there  naturally  followed  some  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Froude,  and  that 
"Waged  by  the  Long  Pailiament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  centur3%  the  authority  of  the 
French  kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  in- 
fluence of  the  nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly 
diminished.  What,  huwever,  proves  the  extent  to  which 
their  power  had  taken  root,  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  to  them  unfavourable  circumstance, 
the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  control.'*^  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  tliroue 

MaUf  (OUervations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154, 155,  352-362)  has  collected  some 
•trikiiijT  evidetice  of  the  tynmny  of  tlie  Frujcli  iiot»l«'P  in  the  sixteeJith  cen- 
tuty  •  and  as  to  the  wantou  cruelty  with  which  they  cxcrcbed  their  power 
in  the  seveiiteinth  oeutury,  see  />«  RianXj  HiidorieiUt^  vol.  vii.  p.  166, 
vol.  viii.  p.  7a,  vol.  ix.  pp.  40,  61 ,  62,  vol.  x.  pp.  '2r,r)-2o7.  In  the  eighteenth 
^utury,  matters  wwe  Somewhat  better;  but  still  the  subordinatiou  wai 
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became  entirely  cliantj;e(l ;  that  which  thev  bore  to  the 
peo])le  remained  ahnost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery, 
or  villenai^e,  ai4  it  is  mihlly  termed,  quickly  diminished, 
and  was  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.*^  In 
France,  it  lingered  on  two  hundred  years  later,  and  was 
only  destroyed  in  that  great  Revolution  by  which  the  pos- 
sessors of  ill-gotten  power  were  called  to  so  sliarp  an 
account.'***  Thus,  too,  until  the  hist  seventv  vcars,  the 
nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous  taxes 
which  oppressed  the  peo})le.  The  taille  and  corvee  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men 
of  ignoble  birth     for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high 

exoeanve.  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and  miserable.  Compare 
OSkwra  ae  Turyot,  voL  it.  p.  139;  Letter  from  the  Bari  of  Cork,  dated  Lyons, 
17.')4,  in  Burton  s  Dinrxfy  vol.  iv.  p.  80;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in  Pari,  IlUt. 
YoL  xxxi.  p.  406 ;  Jefferton'e  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  45  ;  and  ihnitA's  Tour  on 
tAe  OonihuHtt  edit  1703,  toL  iii.  pp.  201,  20SL 

Mr.  Kccle«ton  {En4flUh  Antiq.^.l^)  says,  that  in  H.W  "  villenage 
had  almost  passed  away;*'  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  {Over-Popxi/ationy 
p.  182),  "  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  that 
be  had  never  met  with  any  personal  or  dooraifcio  slaves ;  and  that  the  vil- 
lains, or  predial  slaves,  still  to  l>e  found,  were  so  few,  a.s  to  be  scnrwly 
worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Hallam  can  find  no  "  uuetjuivocal  testimony  to 
the  ezisteoce  of  villenage"  later  than  1674.  Utddle  Affee,  vol.  ii.  p.  319:  aea, 
to  the  same  effect,  Il'jrriiujton  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  r^OS,  309.  If,  however, 
mj  memory  do;^  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  wita  evidence  of  it  in  the  reign 
of  Jamet  I.,  but  I  oannot  reeall  the  passage. 

•  M.  Cassagnac  {OuiAes  de  la  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  11)  says:  "Chose 
snrprenante,  il  y  avait  encore,  aa  4  aoftt  1788,  un  million  cinq  cent  mille 
mfe  de  corps;"  and  M.  Oinuid  {Ff^ei^detAnekn  Droits  P^ris,  1852,  p.  3), 
"jQsqu'^  la  revolution  une  division  foudamentale  partageait  les  personnes 
en  personncH  lihres  et  porsonnes  suiettes  k  condition  servile."  A  few  years 
before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  distinction  was  a)>olished  by  Louis  XVI. 
in  his  own  donudns.  Compare  Eschbach,  Etude  du  Droit,  pp.  271,  272,  with 
Du  Mesnil,  Mem.  nur  le  Prince  Le  Brun^  p.  94.  I  notice  this  particularly, 
because  M.  Monteii,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate  writer,  supposes  that 
the  abolition  took  plaoe  earlier  than  it  real!  j  did.  Bi^,  dee  dim  EtaU,  toL 
▼L  p.  101. 

**  Ccueagnae,  de  la  RivUtUion^  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  173;  Oiraud,  Ancien 
iMr,p.  11;  M(me,jrim.  AJMJrF/,^.vi.p.lA6tiriM.m 
le.^  }f'niu-i^Hilitit^  in  CBnmti  de  l^yyot,  ml.  viL    483 ;  JTlm.  de  Genlie, 

vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexa^ 
tious  iBpositious  will  be  found  in  I)e  Thou,  Hiet.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  S4, 

vol.  xiv.  p.  118;  Saint  Aulair'-,  Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  vol.  i  p.  12.5;  Toeque- 
ville,  Atici^n  lieffime,  pp.  13."),  i"Jl.  420,  440;  Sully,  (Economies  Ro}faU», 
vol.  ii.  p  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  vol.  iv.  p.  199,  vol.  v.  pp.  :W9,  410,  vol.  vi. 
p.  94;  lieliit.  de.t  Amh'tx^ad.  Venit.  vol.  i.  p.  9fi  ;  Maftly,  Ohsermtiom,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  355,  3.06;  HouiainviUicref  Ancien  Cfouvemcment,  vol.  iii  p.  1U9;  Le 
VOL.  I.  P  P 
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and  chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to 
thrir  illustrious  descent,  if  tliev  had  been  taxed  to  the  same 
amount  as  those  whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.^^ 
Indeed,  every  thing  tended  to  nurture  tiiis  general  con- 
tempt. Every  thing  was  contrived  to  humble  one  class, 
and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles  there  were  reserved 
the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and  also  th(3  most 
important  military  posts.^^  The  privilege  ol"  entering  the 
army  as  ofhcers  was  confined  to  them  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescrij)tive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.*' 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  confu- 
sion, an  equal  vigilance  wa,s  displayed  in  the  most  trifling 
matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even 
in  the  amusements  of  the  tw<»  classes.  To  such  a  pitcli 
was  tliis  brought,  that,  in  many  })arts  of  France,  the  right 
of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote  dejiended  entirely  ou 
a  man's  rank;  and  no  Frenchman,  whatever  his  wealth 
might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he  were  a  noble ;  it 
l)eing  considered  tliat  these  recreations  were  too  elevated 
for  persons  of  plebeian  origin." 

Vamr^  HUL  ie  Louis  XTTI,  vol.  u.  p.  29)  Mhn.  d^Omer  TaUm,  ii. 
pp.  100, 369  .  Mem.  ilf  Mi»a<jl'it,  vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  Tocqutville^  lUgm  </<•  LouUXV^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  87,  332}  (Etivre*  dc  Turgot,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  voL  iv.  pp.  6S,  68»  74^ 
75,  248,  «78,  vol.  v.  pp.       S42.  vol.  vi.  p.  144,  voL  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

*•  So  dtH'ply  rooted  wcif  these  f  'eliiij^s,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  very  year 
the  Bevolutiou  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles 
*' wiU  oonaeot,  indeed,  to  equal  taxation.^  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to 
Jaj,  dated  Parix,  May  9th,  1789,  in  JefftrmtCt  Cormp,  voL  iL  pp^  488,  468. 
Oonipftre  Mercier  sur  liouitA^nv.,  vol.  i.  p.  13C. 

w  **  Lea  nobles,  qui  uvaient  le  privilege  exclusif  deg  grandes  digoites  et 
dee  groB  b6u6fice8."  dt  Rivarol.  p.  97 :  eee  also  Mem.  de  BouUU, 

vol.  I.  p.  r,f\  ;  L'-jiiontri/,  KtaUhsi'ment  Monnrchitpu;,  p.  3  \1 ;  I)n,ii''f,  IliM. 
ia  Milice  /Va/<ju<.««f,  vol.  li.  p.  556 ;  Campaih,  Mim.  sur  Marie  AtUQitiette^ 
I.  pp.  2:18,  2  19. 

"  *'  L'aiicieii  r^'.ximo  n'avait  lulrnis  quo  dc8  nobles  pour  officiers."  Mfm.  de 
/tolandt  vol.  i-  p-  39^.  Se^ur  mentions  that,  early  in  toe  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
**  les  nobles  settle  avaienlTe  droit  d*ontoer  an  service  oomme  sous-lieutenaus." 
^fh}^.  de  Se(jur,  vol.  i.  p.  f).5.  Com  pare  pp.  117,  265-271,  with  J/An.  ds  OtnltM, 
vol,  iii.  p.  74,  and  De  StaU,  Connd.  tur  la  llf>v.  vol.  i.  p.  1  l3. 

"  Thus,  De  Thou  ssys  of  Henrj  III.,  il  remet  sous  rancien  pied  la 
cavalerie  ordiiiuiro,  qui  n*6toit  oomposfie  que  de  la  n.»hlissc.*'  //<W.  I'niv. 
vol.  ix.  pp.  202,  203;  and  see  vol.  x.  pp.  504,  505.  vol.  xiii.  p  '1-1  ;  and  an 
tmperfeot  statement  of  the  same  fact  in  BouUier,  Jliet.  de*  divert  Corpt  de  ia 
MaUm  MilUaire  det  ttaii  de  F)r(mee,  Ptais,  1818,  p.  68,  a  ■operfioial  work  on 
an  umoterestiug  subject. 

"  M.  TooqueviUe  (L'Ancien  Rigime,  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  re- 
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« 

CireamBtances  like  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of 
the  state  of  society  to  which  they  belong;  and  their  im- 
portance will  become  peculiarly  obnous,  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neith^  these  nor  any  similar  distinc- 
tions  have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our 
yeomanry,  copyholders,  and  free  burgesses  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, proved  hr  too  strong  for  those  protective  and 
monopolizing  principles,  of  which  the  aristocracy  are  the 
guardUans  in  politics,  and  the  clergy  in  religion.  And  it 
is  to  the  successful  opposition  made  by  these  feelings  of 
inilividual  independence,  that  we  owe  our  two  greatest 
national  acts — our  lieformation  in  the  sixteenth,  and  our 
Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  centiny.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other 
point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further 
illustration  of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between 
France  and  England. 

In  the  deventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated 
institution  of  chivahry,^  which  was  to  manners  what  feu- 
dalism was  to  politica  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  only 
from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  but  also  from  two 
general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so 
highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one  could  even  i^eceive  knight- 
hood unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;^  and  the  prdiminary 
education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  was  carried  on 
either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else  in  their 

gulations  stQl  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  "en  Danphin6, 

vu  Mretagne,  en  Normandic,  il  est  pruhihe  h.  tout  roturier  d'avoir  des  co- 
luiubierji,  fuies  et  voli^re;  li  u  /  a  que  ies  nobles  qui  puisseut  avoir  des 

"  **  la  fin  du  onzi^me  siJ^le,  h,  r6pO(|ue  m^nie  oil  commenc^rent  los 
croisades,  on  trouve  1&  chevalerie  (§Lablie."  Aoch,  du  liewliUionSf  vol.  L 
p  143 :  see  alao  S<iinU-Pa/ai/e^  Menu  tur  la  Chewderitj  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  68. 
M.  Guizot  {CivUis.  en  France^  vol.  iii.  pp.  349-354)  has  attemptea  to  tnee 
it  back  to  an  earlier  period  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  failed,  though  of  course 
its  germ.s  may  be  easily  found.  According  to  Home  writers  it  oriffiuated  m 
northern  Europe ;  according  to  others  in  Arabia !  U^&^b  Nvnhtm  Antt- 
quiti/'A,  p.  202  ;  Jnunuil  ofA$iat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1. 

"  L'ordre  de  chevalerie  n'6U)it  accord^  qu'aux  hommes  d*aii  tang 
noble."  Sitmondi^  UiM.  de$  FrancaU^  vol.  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Danid,  Hut. 
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own  baronial  castles.^'  In  tlie  second  place,  it  was  essen- 
tially a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppres- 
sions, as  they  successively  arose;  opposed  in  this  respect 
to  the  reforming  spirit,  whidi,  being  remedial  ra^er 
than  palliative,  strikes  at  the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling 
the  Class  from  which  the  evil  proceeds,  passing  over  in- 
dividual cases  in  order  to  direct  its  attention  to  general 
causes.  But  chivalry,  so  &r  from  doing  this,  was  in  fiict 
a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ^cdesiastical  forms  of 
the  protective  spirit.*  For,  by  introducing  among  the  - 
nobles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal, 
could  never  be  bequeathed^  it  presented  a  point  at  whi<^ 
*  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with 
the  aristocratie  doctrine  of  hereditary  descent.*  Out  of 
this  coalition  sprung  results  of  great  moment.  It  is  to 
this  that  Europe  owes  those  orders,  half  aristocratic,  half 
religious,^  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St.' 
James,  the  Kni^ts  of  St  John,  the  Knights  of  St.  Mi- 
chael: establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evils  on 
society;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices, 

**  In  some  plaoee  there  were  feboob  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the 
country,  hut  most  frequently  their  own  castles  perved."  .\fUl)('  JJist.  of  Chi- 
valry ^  vol.  i.  p.  31 ;  and  see  S(iinie-P(dayey  Mem.  sur  VAnc.  Chevaleru,  vol.  i. 
pp.  30,  66,  57,  on  this  education. 

*•  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  npcrihcd  to 
the  crusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier, . 
and  must  be  rafinred  to  tne  latter  half  of  the  eteresth  oentmy.  Compare 

MUli  IliM.  of  Chiwth)/,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  11  ;  Danid,  IliM.  (le  hi  Midce,  vol.  i. 
pp.  101,  102,  108 ;  jBdulainviliur*,  Ancim  Uouv.  voL  i.  p.  326.  Saiute-Pa- 
laye  {Mem.  wmr  i»  CSievederie,  voL  I.  pp.  II^ISS),  who  baa  ooHeoted  •ome 
illustrations  <tf  the  relation  between  cnivafayand  the  church,  says,  p.  119, 
**  enfin  la  chevalerie  6toit  regard^  oomme  one  ordination,  un  saceraoce." 
The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood,  and  Wil- 
liam Rnlba  m»  actually  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc :  ' '  Archiepiscopue  • 
Lanfrancus,  eo  qudd  eum  uutrierat,  et  niilitom  fcconit. "  Will.  Manufs.  lib. 
iv.,  iu  iScriptore*  post  Bedaniy  p.  67.  Compare  Fotbroke*  Br  'di*lt  Monachism^ 
1843,  p.  101,  on  Knighting  by  abbot.K. 

*•  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Mills; 
who.  ou  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  uohereditary  element  was 
fiiTonrable  to  the  eoeleaiaetical  spirit  MiUi  Bid,  of  CSUvalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  l.\ 
38!),  vol.  ii.  p.  ir>9 ;  a  work  intcrcstiog as  an  aMmbbige  of  fiioto,  butaimoet 
useless  as  a  philosophic  estimate. 

"  In  tneir  origin  all  the  railitMj  orders,  and  roost  of  the  rdUgious  ones, 
were  eatirelj  ariatoonitia"  MSb^  But.  of  Chivairf,  toI.  L  p.  83& 
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enlivened  the  superstition  of  monks  with  tlie  debanchcry 
of  soldiers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  num- 
ber of  noble  knights  were  solenmly  pledged  to  "  defend 
the  chiii  i'h ;"  an  ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.^ 
Thus  it  was  that  chivalry,  uniting  the  hostile  principles 
of  celibacy  and  noble  birth,  became  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those  principles  be- 
longed. Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institution  may 
have  conferred  upon  manners,*-  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of 
pupilage,  and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging 
the  term  of  its  infancy.^ 

On  this  account,  it  is  eWdent  that,  whether  we  look  at 
,  the  immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its 
strength  and  duration  become  a  measure  of  tlie  predo- 
minance of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we 
compare  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of 
the  early  divergenco  of  those  countries.  Tournaments,  the 

«  MilU  Bin.  0/  CkifMiry,  toI  i  pp.  \4»,  333.  About  the  year  1 127, 
St.  Beraard  wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which 
"he  extols  this  order  as  a  combiuation  of  mouasticism  and  knighthood. 
....  He  describee  the  design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and 
knighthood  a  serious  Christian  direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something 
that  God  might  approve."  3>am/<r'.*  fItM.  oft/if  Chnrck,  vol.  vii.  p.  3^58.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  chivalric  associa- 
tion was  formed,  and  afterwards  mei^ged  in  the  Dominican  order,  called  tlve 
Militia  of  Chript :  *'uu  nouvel  ordre  de  chevalerie  destiii6  ft  ponreulvre  les 
heretioues,  sur  le  module  de  celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le  uom  de  Miiice  de 
Christ.^  UortrUe^  HiaL  de  rinquuition,  toL  L  pp.  98, 133,  203. 

•*  Several  writers  ascrilie  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and 
of  incrcnsing  the  influence  of  women.  S'liale-PaUn/e,  Mem.  aurla  Chfixileri^^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  220-223,  282,  284,  vol.  iii.  pp.  vi.  vii.  159-161 ;  Hdvetius  de 
r&prit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61  ;  SchUgd^s  Lfctures,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  Tkni  there 
was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think,  indisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated; and  an  author  of  considerable  reading  on  these  subjects  says,  **  The 
rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  In  aneient  times  stronglj  marks 
the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  even  to 
ladies  of  high  rank  |  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  fiiir  sex  in  those  days  of  cfaiTabf  .**  <9roie'«  MUUmy  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  11 4.    Compare  M'/jdi  ing  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  1839,  pp.  145, 146. 

"  Mr.  Ilallam  {Mi'OUe  Afjr^,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  '*  A  third  reproach  may 
be  made  to  the  character  of  kuishthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  be* 
tween  the  different  chuses  of  somtyf  uid  floolinBed  that  aiistocmlaloal  mhit 
of  high  birth,  hj  whioh  the  krgv  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  In  ni^iisi  de- 
gnuUtion.'* 
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first  open  expression  of  chivalry,  are  of  French  origin  « 
The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two  great  describcrs  of 
cbivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of  whom  were 
Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  fiimous  chevalier,  who  k  always 
ooDBidered  as  the  last  representatiTe  of  chiyalnr,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Inrancis  I. 
Nor  was  it  imtil  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that 
tournaments  were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  kuft  one 
having  been  held  in  1560.^ 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less 
active  than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that 
chivalry,  as  its  offspring,  had  less  influence.  And  such 
was  r^y  the  case.  The  honours  that  were  paid  to 
knights,  and  the  social  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  other  classes,  were  never  so  great  in 
our  country  as  in  France.^  As  men  became  more  free» 
the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  further 
diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  par- 
liament, the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  dis- 
repute, that  a  law  was  passed  obliging  certain  persons 
to  accept  that  rank  of  knighthood  which  in  other  nations 
was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambition.^  In  the  four- 

Turner'it  ffijtt. 
\rm»irifs,  in  Afhn. 
lays  ( Tailmu  d*9 

MhUvtitnu,  vol.  i.  p.  *'  c'est  de  la  France  que  I'usage  des  toumois  Be 
vjpandit  chez  les  autre«i  uatiuus  de  I'Europe."  They  were  first  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Stephen    Ltnffard't  Enpfand,vot  ti.  p.  27. 

*^  Mr.  Iliillam  {MUhUe  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  wore  "  entirely 
discontinued  iu  Frauoe"  tu  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.;  but  ao- 
oordiug  to  MUW  Hi$L  of  Chiva/r  i/,  vol  ii.  p.  fiSS,  they  lasted  the  aest  year js 
when  another  fatal  accidtiit  ocourred,  and     t   im-imrntn  ownod  fwr  OTlir 
Compare  HainU-Palaue  4ur  la  CJtevalerie^  vol.  ii.  pp.  3d,  40. 

«•  Mr.  Hallam  {ifuMe  Age*,  vol.  ii.  p  467)  obaenree,  that  the  knight,  as 
compared  with  other  classt*,  "  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  Thrrt 
lffa»  notf  howtver^  to  much  diHinctwn  in  En^nd  an  in  France."  The  great 
honour  paid  to  knights  in  France  is  noticed  bv  Daniel  {MUioe  FrattfaiMe^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  128,  12!)) ;  and  Herder  ( ih'  n  zur  O'eMAidto,  vol.  iv.  pp.  866,  867) 
says,  that  in  France  chi\'alry  flourished  more  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
same  remark  is  made  by  Sisnioudi  {Jlitt.Je*  /Vawfaw,  vol.  iv.p. 

"  The  SlahUiDn  <lc  Militibm,  in  1907.  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of 
this.  Compare  BI'iclA(oiif\'<  ('(nnmrrtt.  vol.  ii.  p.  6J) ;  Darringtm  mi  the  Sia- 
tuUtf  pp.  193.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knight- 
hood exisfted  in  the  reiga  of  Hemy  IIL}  or  at  least  that  those  who  refassdit 
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teentU  century,  this  was  followed  by  another  blow,  which 
depriTed  knighthood  of  its  eidusiyely  military  character; 
the  custom  haying  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  titie  into  a  civil  honour.*^  Finally,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivaliy, 
in  France  still  at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct, 
and  this  mischieyous  institution  had  become  a  subject  for 
ridicule  even  among  the  people  themselyes.^  To  these 
circumstances  we  may  add  two  others,  which  seem  worthy 
of  obsenration.  The  first  is,  that  the  French,  notwithstand- 
ing their  many  admirable  qualities,  have  always  beeu 
more  remarkable  for  personal  yanity  than  the  English 

were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine.  See  JJaluim'^t  Coiut.  Iliist.  vol.  i.  p.  421,  and  L;ft- 
tflton  s  Jiist.  i  f  Henry  11.  vol.  ii.  pp.  238,  2a  edit.  4to,  1707  Lord 
Lytteltoii,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  Indeed  ii  wemi  ft  deviution  from  the 
origiiuil  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  caiiuut  but  think  it  :i  very 
great  iuoou«Uu;ucy,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  uu  acoeesiuu  uf  huuour 
to  kinge  tbefmelTea,  •hould  6e  foraed  apon  aiiy." 

"  in  M  l  -f  //<,/.  of  CMmtnfy  vol.  ii.  p  l.'>4,  it  is  said,  that  **  the  jadgff 
of  the  oourt«»  of  htw"  were  first  knighted  iii  the  reign  of  Edward  III* 

<*  Mr.  Milla  {Hut.  of  CMvalry,  vol.  it.  pp.  99,  lOO)  has  printed  a  oorioiiB 
•rtniict  from  a  lanicntatiou  over  the  destruction  of  cbinUry»  written  in  the 
reijTti  of  Kdwartl  IV. ;  hnt  he  has  overlooked  a  still  nn»re  singular  instance. 
This  is  a  popular  halhid,  written  in  the  middle  ot  the  tifteentu  century,  and 
oalled  the  rurnamcut  of  Tottenham,  in  which  the  fulliee  of  chivalry  are  ad- 
mirably ridiculed.  See  l^'firfun'M  HiM.  of  KiujUaIi  Porlrif.  edit.  lH4t>,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  »ti-iUl  J  aud  Percy  s  Jielt^ues  of  Aticie/U  Poetry ^  edit.  1645,  pp.  92  i>5. 
Aeoordtng  to  Tamer  (Sim.  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  3ii3),  ^*  the  aaeieiit  books 
ef  dlivftliy  were  laid  aside^'  al»out  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

**  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opiuion,  but  reats  upou  a  large  amount  of 
evidence,  supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  obwrvera.  Addison,  who  was 
a  lenient  us  well  as  an  able  judge,  and  who  lud  lived  much  among  the 
French,  calls  them  the  vainest  nation  in  the  world."  LAttr  U>  Biahvp 
Uough^  in  Aikint  Life  of  Adduon^  vol.  i.  p.  90.  Napoleon  says,  "  vanity  is 
tiM  ruling  principle  of  the  Freoch."  Alison'*  Hist,  of  Ettropt,  vol.  vi  p.  2&i 
Dnmont  {SoHvmirs  sur  .Sfintbetiu,  p.  1 1 1)  declai-es,  that  '*  le  trait  le  plus 
dominant  dans  le  caract^re  frau\^ais,  c'est  I'amour  prt»pre  ;"  and  b6gur  {iiou- 
«mir«,  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  74),  **Cftr  en  France  Tamour  propre,  ou,  ai  on  le  veut, 
la  vanit^,  est  de  toutes  lea  pafsiona  la  plus  irritable."  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  ubaervatioua  prove  that  the  Fi-euch  are  vamer  than  the 
English.  Combtft  Btemmti  tf  Phrmohffy,  6th  edit.  Bdinb.  1840,  p.  90 ;  and 
a  partial  recognition  of  the  same  fact  in  lirotissiii-<,  Cnim  df  Phrinologit, 
p.  297.  For  oiher  instances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the 
French,  see  TocquevilU,  I  Anekn  Bfffim,  p.  148 ;  BaranU,  Lit.  Franf.  ov 
XV Ut  Hi^cU,  p.  80;  Mem.  de  Briuoty  vol.  i.  p.  272;  Mezimy,  Hist,  it 
Prance^  vol  ii.  p.  933;  Le/nontey,  EtahlUiemtnt  Jlforuxrc/ii^,  P*  4lf« ;  Voltaire^ 
LtUres  inadiUM,  vol.  ii.  p.  2b2 :  Tooqueviiltf  Jiiyne  de  Louu  X  V,  vol.  ii.  p.  3od ; 
Ik  8kal  mt  la  HHUmim^  vol  i.  p.  200,  voL  iL  p.  SdS. 
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a  peculiarity  partly  refenible  to  thoee  ehivalric  traditfons 
which  even  their  occasional  republics  hare  been  tmable  to 
destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance 
to  external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress 
and  manners,  but  also  medals,  ribbons,  stars,  crosses,  and  , 
the  like,  which  we,  a  prouder  people,  have  nerer  held  in 
such  high  estimation.  The  other  drcumstance  is,  that 
duelling  has  from  the  beginning  been  more  popular  in 
France  than  in  England;  and  as  this  is  a  custom  which 
we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  countries  supplies  another  link  in  that  long  chain 
of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dendea^ 

The  old  associations^  of  whidi  these  facts  are  but  the 
external  expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing 


"  The  relation  between  cbivaliy  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several 
writen;  and  in  France,  where  tlie  ohivdiio  spirit  was  not  oompletelj  de- 

Btroyed  mitil  the  Revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexiuu 
even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  See,  for  instance,  in  Mevi.  (U  Lafajfdte^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  regard  to  chivalry  ana  duelling  in  1778.  In 
England  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  of  even  a  iin^  private  duel  being 
fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  were  not  many  till  the 
latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign;  but  in  France  the  custom  arose  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for  the  seomids  to 
fight  as  well  US  the  principals.    Compare  Montloiirr,  Motuirc.  Fnin^.  vol.  ii. 

{).  436,  with  MonteU^  Hid.  lUi  divera  EbaU^  vol.  vi.  p.  4«.  From  that  time  the ' 
ove  of  the  Fraoeh  for  duelling  became  quite  a  passion  nntil  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centurj',  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  enormous  extent  of  this  pnustioe  formerij  in  Fmnoe,  by  com- 
paring the  following  passages  ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  bringing 
together,  as  no  one  has  written  even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  not- 
WtllutaQding  the  great  part  it  once  played  in  European  society.  De  Tkou^ 
Mkt.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  pp.  69S»  698|  vol.  xv.  p.  57 ;  tkmid^  MU%et  Franfoim, 
vol.  ii.  p.  582;  SiUlt/,  (EconomieSy  vol.  i.  p.  301,  vol.  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  vi.  p. 
122,  vol.  \iii.  p.  41,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Carnc's  .Staff  of  Fratut  under  J/niry  11^ 
in  Birch's  Historical  Negotiations^  p.  467 ;  Jirn  Jcmson's  Worts,  edit.  Gifford, 
vol.  vi.  p.  61);  Bidaurr,  lliM.  de  P.irU  (1825,  3d  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  567, 
vol.  V.  pp.  30(»,  301 ;  Le  Clerc,  Jlibliotlieaue  Univ.  voL  xx.  p.  242  ;  LeUret  dt 
Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  636 ;  Cajn^igue,  Hid.  de  la  lU/orme^  vol.  viii.  p.  98;  Cap9- 
Jhurf  /i'lclelifVf  vol.  i  p.  63;  Des  Bfaux^  Histon'etfcji,  vol.  x.  p.  13$  Men), 
de  GcniiSf  vol.  ii.  p.  191,  vol.  vii.  p.  215»  vol.  ix.  p.  351 :  Mem.  o/theBaroneu 
d'Oiertirek,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  edit.  Lond.  1858 ;  Lttin$  inidUet  d'Agnesseav,  vol.  L 
p.  211 ;  /^/rm  df  Dud.fiiud  d  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  249,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27,  28> 
162;  JJouUier,  Maison  jfiiiiaire  des  liois  dr  France^  pp.  87,  88  ;  Vniv. 
VoL  V.  pp.  402,  403,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  411,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  127,  401,  vol.  xlviii. 
p.5S9.voL3diz.p.  190. 
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Mgour.  In  France,  the  protective  spirit*  carried  into  reli- 
gjim,  was  strong  enough  to  resiBt  the  Reformation,  and 
presenre  to  the  clergy  the  fonns^  at  least,  of  their  ancient 
flupremacj.  In  England,  the  pride  of  men,  and  their  ha- 
bits of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  mature  into  a  system 
what  is  called  the  right  of  private  judgment,  by  which 
some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  eradicated; 
and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the 
state,  for  which  we  are  pre-eminent»  and  without  a  rival, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  very  same  tendency, 
acting  in  politics,  displayed  analogous  results.  Our  an- 
cestors found  no  difficulty  in  humbling  the  nobles,  and 
reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  The  wars 
of  the  Boses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  fitmilies  into  two 
hostile  Actions,  aided  this  movement  and,  after  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  EugUsh- 
man,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those 
private  wars,  by  w^ch,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords 
still  disturbed  the  peace  of  society.^  When  the  civil  con- 
tests subsided,  the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  policy 
of  Henry  VIL  and  Henry  VIU.  For,  those  princes,  despots 
as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest  classes ;  and 
even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  bis  barbarous  cruelties, 
was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the  i/^ 
whole,  decidedly  beneficial  Then  there  came  the  Refor- 
mation ;  which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was 
essentially  a  rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the 
insubordination  of  men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  seeds  of  Uiose  great  political  revolutions  which,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  broke  out  in  nearly  every  part  of 
Europe.   The  connexion  between  these  two  revolutionary 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  upon  the  nobles,  compare  f/al- 
lam't  Const.  lint.  vol.  i.  p.  10;  Lingardg  llUt.  of  Ei^lami^  vol.  iii.  p.  340; 
BeetfOUnCa  English  Antiq.  pp.  224,  3*20:  and  on  th«ir  immenBe  peounuuty,  or 
ntther  territorial,  losses,  ,Stucl<tir's  Hist,  of  th*  lirvmue,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

^  "  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noble- 
men in  Englaud  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  **  AUen  on  (he  Preroga' 
fjve^p.  188. 
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cpoclis  10  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but,  for  the  ])ur)M)Be 
of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  such 
events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
explain  the  8Mnj)athy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  aris- 
tocratic classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  ctrcurostances 
that  were  fiital  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  the  other. 

When  Elisabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a 
large  majority  of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive 
evidence;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  sudi  evidence,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  would  induce  us  to  sus- 
pect that  such  was«lhe  case.  For,  the  aristocracy,  by  the 
very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must,  as  a  body,  always 
be  averse  to  innovation.  And  Uus,  not  only  beouise  by 
a  change  ihey  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain,  but 
because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  euKitions  are  con- 
nected with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In 
the  coUiston  of  actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  of- 
fended by  the  assumptions  of  inferior  men ;  it  is  frequently 
wounded  by  the  successful  competition  of  able  men.  These 
are  mortificatimis  to  which,  in  the  progress  of  society, 
their  liability  is  constantly  increasing.  But  the  moment  • 
they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good  old  times 
wliich  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without 
a  rival.  When  they  lock  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quar- 
terings,  their  escutcheons  ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity 
of  their  blood,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — ^they 
experience  a  comfort  which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any 
present  inconvenience.  The  tendency  of  this  is  very  ob- 
vious, and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every  aris- 
tocracy the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who  have  worked 
themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe  that  it 
is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over 
with  the  Noi-mans,  and  <anothcr  ancestor  who  was  present 
at  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached 
this  ecstasy  of  the  fancy  arc  not  disposed  to  stop  there, 
but»  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds  are  iamiliar, 
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they  generalize  their  view;  and,  even  on  matters  not  im- 
mediately connected  \^ith  their  fame,  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and  of  measuriDg 
yalue  by  age ;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  admiration 
which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feeHngs  and  those  which 
animate  the  clergy  is  very  evident  What  the  nobles  are 
to  politics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes, 
constantly  appealing  to  the  T(»oe  of  antiquity,  rely  much 
on  tradition,  and  make  great  aoeonnt  of  upholding  estar 
blished  customs.  Bo&  take  for  granted  Ijnat  what  is  <M  y 
is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in  former  timee 
there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting  govern- 
ment and  theology  whidi  we^  in  these  degenerate  ages» 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  simi- 
larity of  th&r  functions  follows  from  the  simihrity  of  thmr 
principles.  Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  conservative.  It  is  believed 
that  the  aristocracy  guard  the  state  against  revolutimi, 
and  that  the  clei^v  keep  the  church  from  error.  The 
first  are  the  enemies  of  refonnero ;  the  others  are  the 
scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduc- 
tion to  examine  bow  fiir  these  principles  are  reasonable^ 
or  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose 
that,  on  certain  subjects  of  immense  importance,  men  are 
to  remain  stationary,  while  on  all  other  subjects  they  are 
constantly  advancing.  But  what  I  now  rather  wish  to 
point  out»  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  reign  of  Mxa- 
beth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective  dasses 
were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Reformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
been  prepared  by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open 
rebellion.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private  judg- 
ment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  is  enougb  to  sub-  ^ 
staatiate  this  fiict    To  establish  the  rig^t  of  private 
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judgment,  was  to  appeal  fruin  the  church  to  individuals; 
it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  tost  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of 
laymen  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  risino;  of  the  scholars  against 
their  teachers,  of  the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And 
although  the  Reformed  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  hierarchy,  did  undoubtedly 
abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they  started,  and 
attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own  con- 
trivance, still,  this  ought  nut  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of 
the  Reformation  itself.     The  tyranny  of  the  church  of 
England,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more 
during  the  reigns  of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  that  corruption  which  power  always 
begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
P9rtance  of  the  movement  by  which  the  power  was  ori- 
ginally obtained.   For,  men  could  not  forget  that,  tried  by 
the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  waR  a 
schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from 
the  charge  of  heresy  by  appeaUng  to  that  private  judg- 
ment, to  the  exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but 
of  the  rights  of  which  its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant 
infraction.    It  was  evident,  that  if,  in  religious  matters, 
private  judgment  were  supreme,  it  became  a  high  spiritual 
crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any  measure,  by 
whidi  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme, 
the  church  of  England  was  guilty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as 
its  founders  did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their 
own  private  judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets 
which  they  had  hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as 
idolatrous,  and  openly  renounce  their  allegiance  to  what 
had  for  centuries  been  venerated  as  the  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative;  which  might,  indeed, 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and 
most  assuredly  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory 
of  the  great  truth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writ- 
ings and  teachings  of  the  Puritans,  and  by  those  habits  of 
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thought  natural  to  an  inquifdtiYe  age.  And  when  the  fall- 
ness  of  time  had  come»  it  did  not  &1  to  bear  its  firuit.  It 
continued  tdowly  to  finictify;  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a  life, 
the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment^  which  the  early  Reformers  had 
loudly  proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  fetal  to 
those  who  opposed  it.   This  it  was  which,  carried  into 

KUtics»  orertumed  the  soyemment;  and,  canried  into  re- 
ion,  upset  the  church/^  For,  rebellion  and  heresy  are 
but  different  forms  of  the  same  duBregard  of  tradition,  the 
same  bold  and  independent  spirit  Both,  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  protest  made  by  modem  ideas  against  old  associa- 
tions. They  are  as  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of 
the  present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the 
exercise  of  priyate  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  neyer 
take  place;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  would  they  eyen  dream  of  controlling, 
by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses  to  which  all  great 
societies  are  liable.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  should  be  op- 
posed by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from  their  posi- 
tion, their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are  more 
prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  deave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  which,  to  use 
their  favourite  language,  haye  been  consecrated  by  the' 
wisdom  of  their  &^rs. 

From  this  point  of  yiew,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great 
clearness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  Englii^  nobles  and  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  an 
immense  majority  of  both  classes  opposed  the  Reforma- 

*•  Clftrendon  (Ilitt,  of  the  RAeUiwi,  p.  80),  in  a  very  angry  spirit,  but 
ipith  perfect  truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "a 
proud  and  venomous  dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  80  by  degrees  (as  the  progress  is  very  uatuml)  an  et^uai  irreverence  to 
tfM  govtmment  of  the  ittate  too. "  The  Spanish  govenunent,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  understood  this  relation  ;  and  even  so  late  as 
17b9y  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declured,  "qu'il  y  a  crime  d  h6r6sie  daus  tout 
M  qui  tend,  on  oontriboe,  k  propager  ks  idtet  iCvolntioiuudref."  UmaUitt 
Bid.  it  PJmqm»iii«n,  voL  iL  p.  13a 
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tioo,  because  it  was  based  on  that  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old  opinions,  were 
the  natural  antai^oaists.  All  thia  can  excite  no  surprise ; 
it  was  in  the  onier  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant  with 
the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sectioas  of  sodetj.  Fortun- 
ately,  however,  for  oar  oonotry,  the  throne  was  now  occu- 
pied by  a  so?ereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and 
who,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself 
of  the  temper  of  the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  effected  by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first 
to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  afterwards  to  the  Protestant 
clergy forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  our 
history ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  ^e  great  queen, 
I  hope  to  examine  it  at  consideraUe  length.  At  present 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
nobles, — that  other  dass  with  which  the  priesthood,  by 
their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  always 
much  in  common. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  aocession  to  the  throne,  finding  that 
the  ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  na- 
turally called  to  her  coundls  advisers  who  were  more 
Ukely  to  uphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  age  was  bent 
She  selected  men  who,  being  little  burdened  by  past  asso- 
ciations, were  more  inclined  to  fiivour  present  interests. 
The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cedls,  Knollys,  Sadler,  Smith, 
Throgroorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent  states* 
men  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  aU  of  them  were 
commoners;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage;  and 
they  were  certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rani 
(^tibeir  immediate  connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their 
remote  ancestors.  They,  however,  were  recommended  to 
Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilitieB,  and  by  their  determina- 
tion to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  andent  aristocracy 
naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that»  among  the 
accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the  queen, 

**  The  general  oharacter  of  her  poHqr  towards  the  Protestant  EngUah 

bishops  18  sainmed  up  very  fairly  by  Collier;  though  he,  as  a  professional 
writer,  is  naturally  displcnsed  with  her  disrejrard  for  the  heads  of  the  church. 
OoUiet's  jEcdet.  JJut.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vii.  pp.  2d7,  268,  edit.  Barham, 
1840.  »  »  » 
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thoj  taunted  her,  not  only  with  foraaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  n^ecting  the  old  nobilitj/* 

Nor  does  it  require  mneh  acquaintanoe  with  the  hi»- 
tory  of  the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  diarge.  What- 
ever explanation  we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  fiict,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there 
was  an  open  and  constant  opposition  between  the  nobles 
and  the  executive  government  The  rebellion  of  1569 
was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement;  it  was  a  rising 
of  the  great  mmilies  of  the  north  against  what  they  con- 
sidered the  upstart  and  plebeian  adniinistrati<Mi  of  the 
queen.^   The  bitterest  enemy  of  EBzabeth  was  certainly 

'*  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1586,  Sixtus  V.  publiolj  brought  againtt 
Elizaliotli,  w:i3,  tliat  "she  hath  rejecttd  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  promoted  to  honour  obscure  people."  Butlrr's  ,\(em.  of  tlif  t\itholiat^\o\. 
ii.  p.  4.  Persons  aUtO  reproaches  oer  witli  her  low-liom  ministers,  and  nyt 
that  she  was  inthuMiccd  "  by  five  persons  iu  particular — all  of  them  sprung 
from  the  earth, — B.ison,  Cecil,  Dudley,  Hattou,  aud  Walsiugharu."  UuUer, 
'vol  H.  p.  31.  Oardinal  Allen  laiintea  her  with  **dii^grMing  tiie  andoit 
nobility,  erecting  base  and  tnuyorthy  persons  to  all  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical dignities."  iJodd't  Church  IliUorift  edit.  Tieruey,  lb4ii,  vol.  iii.  appen- 
dix no.  zii.  p.  xlvi.  Tho  flame  inikientlal  writer,  in  fais  Admomtion^  said 
thaA  she  had  injured  England,  "  by  great  coateupt  and  abasing  of  the  an- 
cient nobility,  i-epelling  thcni  from  due  government,  offices,  aud  places  of 
honour.'*  Allm^s  At/monition  to  the  Ncbilittf  and  People  of  Kn^na  ami  Ire- 
land^ 1588  (reprinted  London,  1842),  p.  xv.  Compare  the  nooennt  of  the 
Bull  of  1">><H,  ui  De  ThoH,  Nijtt.  Cuiv.  vol.  x.  p.  175:  *'<»!i  accusoit  Elisa- 
beth d'avoir  au  pr6judice  de  la  noblesse  angluise  61cv6  aux  diguitis.  tant 
dvilee  qu'eccl^siastiqafle,  dee  homnat  nouviMui,  mbb  udBiuMi^  et  iooignce 

de  les  poRs^der." 

To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  n(}t  sufficient!/  a»- 
prooiafted  hj  ordinary  writers,  it  a  raj  imDortant  study,  beorose  it  it  the 
last  attempt  ever  made  by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  au- 
thority by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took 
a  InMltng  part  in  it  **  were  allied  bj  Mood  or  Intermarriage  with  the  two 
milies  of  tne  Percies  and  Neviles  "  Wriq/tt'a  EHzabtlhy  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ; 
a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pad  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of 
those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this  rebellion,  aud  who  are 
said  to  be  **  all  of  the  best  families  in  the  oofth  ofBngland." 

But  the  most  ccraplete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  stmpgle,  con- 
sists of  the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  C. 
Sharps,  under  the  title  iii  Memorials  of  the  liebeUion  o/'1560.  They  show 
tery  ckarly  the  real  nature  of  the  outbreak.  On  17ih  NoviMiibcr  l  An't,  Sir 
Oeoige  Bowes  writes,  that  the  complaint  of  the  insurgents  was  that  there 
was  oertaine  counsellors  eiopen**  (t.«.  crept)  "in  aboute  the prinee,  whidi 
had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince."  &c.,  .}fnnnn^rli^  p.  42;  and  the 
editor's  note  says  that  this  ia  one  of  the  charges  made  in  all  the  proclama- 
tions by  tlM  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  carious  proof  of  how  notorions  the 
pelicgr  of  Kliiabeth  had  beooai%it  oontatued  in  a  frisndlj  lettsr  f ms  Sussex 
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Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  pub- 
licly defended  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Barl  of 
Arundel;  vhile  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  her  cause 
was  secretly  faToured  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Barl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl  of 
Sussex.'^ 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  intereats  could  not 
escape  the  sagacity  of  the  English  govemment.  Cecil, 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made 
it  part  of  his  business  to  study  the  genealogies  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  great  fimiilies;  and  this  he  did,  not 
out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  increase  his  control 
over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to  let  them  know 
"that  his  eye  was  upon  them."'*  The  queen  herself 
though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel 
disposition ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the 
nobles.  On  them  her  hand  fell  heavily;  and  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  a  single  instance  of  her  pardoning 
their  offences,  while  she  punished  several  of  them  for  acts 
which  would  now  be  considered  no  offences  at  alL  She 
was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  authority;  and  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a  class,  they 
were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated  with 
unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she 
refused  to  renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away 
to  whom  the  name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history, 
a  point  to  be  mooted  by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the 
business  of  practical  life  had  no  concern.^  Whatever 

to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January  1669  {Memorials,  p.  137),  one  paragraph  of 
which  b^^s,  "Of  kte  jma%  Um  young  noUmnen  havB  been  employed  in 
Mnrvice.  *' 

"  Il'ilUim,  up.  130 ;  Lingard^  v.  pp.  97, 102;  Turner,  xii.  pp.  245, 247. 

Nallam**  Coiut.  HuL  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  an  interaflting  pMsage.  Turner 
{Hut.  of  Engtandy  vol.  xii.  p.  237)  says,  that  Oeoil  "knew  the  tendency  of 
the  great  lorcb  to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  thuy  might  reinstate  the 
peerage  in  the  nower  from  whicli  the  houae  of  Tudur  had  depressed  it.'* 

in  1678  the  oider  of  dukes  beoame  extinot;  and  hm  not  revived  till 
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may  be  Iier  otiier  faults,  she  was  on  this  subject  always 
consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  jjreatest  anxiety 
to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ahihty,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the 
minds  of  ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moyed.  She 
made  no  account  of  dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even 
care  for  purity  of  blood.  She  valued  men  neither  for  the 
splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their 
pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  Such 
questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the 
size  of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted. 
Our  great  queen  regidated  her  conduct  by  another  stand- 
ard. Her  large  and  powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its 
highest  point  by  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the  true 
measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her  to  see,  that  to  make 
a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must  be  men  of 
ability  and  of  virtue;  but  that  if  these  two  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  nohlcs  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  caix\s  of  the 
state  for  which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are 
naturally  dis(|ualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices 
and  by  the  frivolity  of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made, 
first  by  James,  and  tlien  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy.  But  so  admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been 
supported  by  the  general  temper  of  tlic  age.  that  it  was 
found  impossible  for  the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischie- 
vous plans.  Tiie  exercise  of  private  judgment,  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitual,  that  these 
princes  were  imable  to  subjugate  it  to  their  will.  And  as 
Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable  blindness,  and  with  an  ob- 
8tina(;y  even  greater  than  that  of  his  father,  persisted  in 
adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannuated  theories 

fifty  years  afterwurdH,  when  James  I.  made  the  roiaerable  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckitighaui,  lilachtonf's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  'Ml.  Ting  evidently 
attmcted  attention  ;  for  Ben  Jonsou,  in  one  of  his  comediea  in  1616,  inen- 
tiotiK  "  the  received  heresf  that  England  heai-s  no  dukes."  Jmm%*9  Wcrk$f 
edit.  Gifford,  islfi,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where  GifTord,  not  being  iHian  of  the  ex- 
tinction in  1572,  has  made  au  unsatisfactory  note. 
VOL.  I.  Q  Q 
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of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme  of  go- 
vernment wlidch  men  from  their  increasing  independence 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that 
memorable  collision  which  is  well  termed  The  Great  Re- 
bellion of  England.*^  The  analogy  between  this  and  ^e 
Protestant  Reformation,  I  have  already  noticed;  but  what 
we  have  now  to  consider,  and  what,  in  the  next  chapter, 
I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature  of  the  difference 
between  our  Rebellion,  and  those  contemporary  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

"  Clarendon  {fflxt.  of  tlit  ReheUion,  p.  21  fl)  trnly  calls  it  **the  most  pro- 
digious and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  oouutry  ever  brought 
forth."   See  also  some  striking  remarks  in  IfarvtoPt  Memoir*,  p.  307. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  Bberot  of  the  Paotbotitb  SrauT  nr  Pbance  exfl&ivs  thb  Failvbb 

OP  THE  FUOKDE.  COMPARISON  BETWJUUT  THB  'SaOSDB  AVD  THB  COXTBM* 
rOBLAM.!  £MeU8H  llEfiBLUOJff. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the 
ori<^in  of  the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there 
collected,  it  appears  that  this  spirit  was  first  oigaiiizcd 
into  a  distinct  secular  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  a<^cs  ; 
but  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  then  arose,  it  was, 
from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful  in  England  than 
in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in  our  country, 
it  continued  to  lose  gi-ound  ;  while  in  France,  it  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  oidy  in 
the  civil  and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social 
and  literary  habits  of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far  we 
seem  to  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  two  countries  ;  and  I  now  purpose  to 
follow  this  up  a  little  further,  and  jx)int  out  how  this  dif- 
ference explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  civil  wars  of 
England,  and  those  which  at  the  same  time  broke  out  iu 
France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Great  English  Rebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it 
was  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the 
bef^innino:  of  the  contest,  the  veomanrv  and  traders  ad- 
hered  to  the  parliament  ;^  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  ralUed 

*  "  From  the  banning  it  may  be  said  iliat  the  yeoroaury  and  tradiog 
dMMS  of  towns  were  generallf  hostile  to  the  king's  ride,  even  in  those 

COiiiiti(?s  which  wort'  in  his  military  occupation  ;  except  iu  ;i  d  u ,  such  as 
Cornwall,  Woroester,  Salop^  aud  most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  senti- 
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round  the  tlirone.-  And  the  name  given  to  the  two  par- 
ties, of  lioundheads'^  and  Civahers,**  proves  that  the  true 
nature  of  this  opposition  was  ojenerally  known.  It  proves 
^  that  men  weie  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
wliicli  Englauil  was  divided,  not  so  much  hy  the  particuhir 
interests  of  individuals,  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the 
classes  to  which  those  individuals  belonged. 

liut  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no 
trace  of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were 
in  both  countries  precisely  the  same ;  the  machinery  by 
which  those  objects  were  attained  was  very  difi'erent. 
The  P'ronde  was  like  our  Rebellion,  insomuch  that  it 
was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against  the  crown  ;  an 
attemi)t  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  barrier  against 
the  despotism  of  government.^   So  far,  smd  so  Ioug»  as  we 

ment  wm  chiefly  roTaliat**  SaUanCi  OentL  Sid*  voL  L  p.  678.  See  alto 
£iny7"r'rs  HUL  ^  Bn^UKndt  Tol.  vi.  p.  304 ;  and  AUmCt  MUt,  cfJBunpt, 
ToL  i.  p.  4d. 

*  On  thi«  division  of  classes,  which,  notwiihstandiug  a  few  eiceptiooa,  is 

nndoubtedlj  true  as  a  general  fiwjt,  compare  Mefnoirt  of  Sir  P.  Wanoicky 
p.  217;  Cttrlyf^'t  Crwnvfell,  vol  iii.  p.  307;  Clarendons'  HiM.  oftht  RtM' 
lion,  pp.  294,  297,  345,  346,  401,  470  ;  JA/^'jf  I/i^.  of  tUf  Jjong  Pariianient, 
book  i.  pp.  22,  64,  book  ii.  p.  ()3,  book  iii.  p.  78;  Hutchinson''^  Afemoirs, 
P-KK);  jMM»'4ibm0H«^v«4.i.pklO4^vol.iLp.fl68;  Mtnde's  Mtmoin, 
p.  86. 

'  Lord  Olarendon  aaya,  in  his  grand  sUle,  "the  rabble  contemned  and 

despised  under  the  name  of  roundheads,  ifi'iff  of  the  HfhcUiov,  p.  13B. 
This  was  in  1641,  when  the  title  appears,  to  have  been  hrst  bestowed.  See 
Fairfax  Corrttp.  vol.  il  pp.  186, 320. 

*  Jast  before  the  battle  of  Kdgehill,  iu  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops, 
**  You  are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  king's 
speech,  in  Sotners  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he 
aoenaed  hia  opponents  of  rendering  all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the 
common  people,  under  th»  atjle  of  eaT»lien."  M<^»  Mi§t.  ^  tke  Lmg  Far- 
liamentf  book  iii.  p.  26. 

'  M.  Saint^Anudie  (Hid,  de  la  Fronde^  toI.  i.  p.  saya,  that  the  objeot 
of  the  Frondcurs  was,  "Umitcr  rjiutorit^  royale,  consacrcr  les  principes  de 
la  liberty  civile  et  eu  ooiifier  la  inrde  aux  compagnies  souveraiuea  and  at 
p.  ti.  be  ealla  the  deolaiation  of  1648,  "  une  T^table  eharte  constitation* 
nelle."  See  also,  at  vol.  i  p.  128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech 
of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much  displeased  at  tbis  tendency,  complains 
that  in  1648,  "  le  peuple  tomboit  iraperccptiblement  dans  le  sentiment  dan- 
gereux,  qu'il  est  naturel  et  permis  di-  hi  defendre  et  de  s'armer  contre  la 
violence  dos  Riip6rieurs."  Mim.  de  Johh  ]>  ir).  Of  the  imtnodiate  objects 
proposed  by  the  Froude,  one  was  to  diiaiuish  the  taille,  and  another  waft  to 
obtain  a  law  that  no  ona  abould  be  l^ept  iu  prison  more  than  twenty- four 
.Iiours,.  sans  6tre  remis  entre  les  m^ins  dti  p;irloment  pour  lui  fairo  son 
proo^  s*il  so  trouvoit  orimiuel,  ou  I'^largir  s'ii  etoit  inuoceut."  Mim,  de 
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merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  com- 
plete. But  the  social  and  intellectaal  antecedents  of  the 
French  being  yery  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it 
necessarily  followed  that  the  shape  which  the  r^ltion 
took  should  likewise  be  different,  even  though  the  motiyes 
were  the  same.  If  we  examine  this  diyergence  a  little 
nearer*  we  shall  find  that  it  is  ooiuiected  witib  the  circum-  • 
stance  I  haye  already  noticed — namely,  that  in  En^and 
a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  dasses  at  all.  From 
this  it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion,  being  merely 
political,  and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of 
the  public  mind :  it  was  unaccompanied  by  tiiose  feelings 
of  insubordination,  in  the  absence  of  which  freedom  has 
always'  been  impossible ;  and,  striking  no  root  into  the 
national  diameter,  it  could  not  saye  the  country  from 
ihat  seryile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it,  under 
the  goyemment  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fdl. 

That  our  Great  Bebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a 
war  of  classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  &cts  which  lie  on 
the  surfiiee  of  history.  At  first,  the  parliament^  did  indeed 
attempt  to  draw  oyer  to  tiiehr  side  some  of  the  nobles ; 
and  in  this  they  for  a  time  succeeded.  But  as  the  strug- 
gle adyanced,  the  futility  of  this  policy  became  eyident. 
In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  moyement,  the  nobles 
grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  gi  ew  more  democratic.^ 

Monifflat,  vol.  ii.  p.  135  ;  M^m.  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  .398;  dt  Jttta, 

?oL  i.  p.  265  J  Mhn.  d  Omer  TaloHy  vol.  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  240,  328. 

*  I  use  the  word  '  parliament'  ia  the  sease  given  to  it  by  writers  of  that 
time,  and  not  in  the  wffl  aenae. 

'  lu  May  1642,  there  remained  at  WestmiuBter  forty-two  peers,  Hal^  » 
lam't  Contt,  Uitt.  vol.  i.  p.  6fi9 ;  but  they  grBdualhr  abandoned  the  popular 
oaoae ;  and,  according  to  Pad.  HiU  foL  liL  p.  IS^,  so  dwindled,  that  even* 
tually  "  seldom  more  than  five  or  six"  were  proacnt. 

•  These  iiicreasin}?  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in 
Walker  8  curious  work,  Tlu  llulot^  of  Jiulependetici/.  See,  among  other 
paaaai^,  book  L  p.  60.  And  ClarendoD,  uomt  the  year  1844,  aays  {Hitii* 
liftke  RebeHioii,  p.  .Ol  t) :  *'  That  violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened 
the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  obstructed  all  the  approaches  towards 
peace,  founi  now  that  they  hwl  finished  aa  much  vf  their  work  aa  the  took 
which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  AppUed  to,  and  what  remained  to  be 
done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen."  Wliat  tliese  tiew  workmen 
were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  "  the  most  iufehor  people  pru- 
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And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties  were  de- 
termined either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the 
perception  which  each  .had  of  its  own  interests  being 
*  sharpened  by  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they 
contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what 
may  be  read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remind  the  reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events 
of  that  time.  Just  before  the  war  began,  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his  lieutenant.  A  commis- 
sion to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,^  the  only  man  of  high  rank  against  whom 
Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.^°  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament 
was  at  first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the 
old  leaven  of  their  order. The  Earl  of  Essex  so  con- 
ducted himself,  as  to  inspire  the  popular  party  with  the 
greatest  apprehensions  of  his  treachery      and  when  the 

femd  to  all  plaoee  of  trust  and  profit.**  Book  li.  under  the  year  1618. 
Compare  some  good  BemailES  faj  Hr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax  ContgMtd,  vol*  iii. 

pp.li/i,  no. 

*  This  was  suCter  the  appeintmonts  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  iu 
1643.  Ludlow**  Mem.  yl  i.  p.  68 ;  CM^t  CromweU,  voL  i  p.  169. 

I*  "  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  memben,  Manchester, 
at  that  time  Lord  K  vTuholton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This 
circumstance  endcurcd  Kymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  bound  him 
more  closely  to  its  interests."  Lingard's  hnglmidf  vol.  vi.  p.  3;».  Compare 
Clart'Hfhii,  p.  'M^i ;  Lvdloir,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  suid  that  Lord  Rssez 
joined  the  popular  party  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fuirjojc  Cor- 
rap,  Tol.  iu.  p.  37. 

*•  Mr.  Carlylc  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  just,  observa- 
tions on  the  "  high  Essexes  and  Mnnchesters  of  limited  notione  and  Luge 
estates."  C(ir/y^'«  C/tmitM^.  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

"  LvdMi  Mem&in,  vol.  Hi.  p.  110 ;  fftHekintm**  Memoirg,  pp  230,  -z  u  ; 

HorrisK  Livti  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  106;  Jiiihtrod^»  Memoirs,  pp.  112, 
113,  110;  t^larfijflim's  Hebtilion,  pp.  486,  514;  or,  as  Lord  North  puts  it, 
*'for  Genenil  Ksfux  bejjan  iww  to  appear  to  the  private  calxalists  somewhat 
wrostv."  yort/t's  Xarrative  of  PatMififs  rdntitig  to  the  Jjong  Parliamuntf^h' 
li.shed  iu  IfJTO,  in  S^niers  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  .'i/H.  At  p.  584,  the  same  ele- 
gant writer  8uys  of  i'^ssex,  being  the  first  person  and  last  of  the  nobility 
employed  by  the  parliament  in  militaiy  affwie,  whiofa  aoon  bron^  him  to 
the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  future  ageiy  tO  deter 
all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  iu  setting  up  a  demo- 
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defence  of  London  was  intrusted  to  Waller,  he  so  obsti- 
nately refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able  officer  in  the 
commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  insert  it 
by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
generally  The  Earl  of  Bedfoi-d,  though  he  hud  received 
a  military  command,  did  not  liesitate  to  abandon  those 
who  conferred  it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  West- 
minster to  Oxford  ;  but  findin<r  that  tlie  king,  who  never 
forgave  his  enemies,  did  not  receive  him  witli  the  favour 
he  expected,  he  returned  to  London  ;  where,  though  he 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not  be  supposed 
that  ho  should  agaiu  experieace  the  coufideuce  of  parlia- 
ment.'* 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the 
distrust  whirl  1  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  w%as  unavoidable, 
and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  parliament  against  the  king 
must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles.'^  To  this  the  popular  party,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly  agreed.  In  l(j45 
they  enacted  a  law,  bj  which  not  only  the  Earl  of  £ssex 

cratical  power,  whoae  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition." 
The  "Letter  ef  Admonition" nddreased  to  him  by  parllttMnt  in  1644,  is 

printed  in  Pur!.  Ilift.  vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

"  LtHQard't  Uui.  of  Enalandf  vol.  vi.  p.  318.  See  also,  on  the  hostility 
between  Essex  and  Wwer,TK<iM»^«^w^.  of  Imlrpendeiici/y  part  i.  pp.  26,  29 ; 
and  Pari.  Hut.  vol.  iii.  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoirs,  p.  254)  otm- 
temptuoiisly  calls  Waller  "  favourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London." 

»•  Compare  Ilailams  Const.  UiM.  vol.  i.  pp.  669,  670,  with  Btdtirod4?$ 
^femoira^  p.  !)(>,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari.  Hitt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  180» 
100.  Tliis  shiifHing  letter  confirms  the  unfkvouraUe  MOOUni  of  the  writer, 
which  ia  given  in  Clarendon**  lieMlimt.  p.  4i2. 

**  Dr.  Bates,  who  liad  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intinuttoe  thai  thlf 
was  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  He  Kiys,  that  the  popular  party  offered 
oommand  to  some  of  the  nobles,  "not  thaU  they  had  any  respect  for  the 
loids,  whom  shortly  they  intended  to  tnm  out  and  to  level  with  the  com- 
moners, hut  that  they  might  poison  them  with  their  own  venom,  and  rise 
to  greater  authority  bv  drawing  more  over  to  their  side."  Batf»*  AccouMof 
the  late  TroubU*  in  Engtat^^  part  i.  p.  76.  .  Lord  North  too  supposes,  that 
almoit  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  the 
Hotise  of  Lords.  See  Sam^rr^  Tractgy  vol.  vi.  p.  182.  lieyond  this,  I  am  not 
aware  ol  any  direct  early  evidence  ;  except  that,  in  1(»-14,  Crtunwell  is  alleged 
to  have  stated  that  '*  there  would  never  he  a  good  time  in  England  till  we 
had  done  with  lord^."  Carliif^''*  i'mmirtll^  vdI.  i  p.  217  ;  and,  what  it  evi» 
dently  the  same  circumstanoe,  iu  UoUu't  Menwirt^  p.  13* 
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and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  conunand,  bat  all 
meroberB  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 
senrioe.^*  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  the 
king,  thej  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the 
peers ;  putting  at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memor- 
able opinion,  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  useless,  dan- 
gerous, and  ought  to  be  abolished.'*^^ 

But  we  may  find  proo&  stiJl  more  conTincing  rfthe 
true  character  of  the  English  rebeUion,  if  we  consider 
who  those  were  by  whom  it  was  acoomplkhed.  This  will 
show  us  the  demomtic  nature  of  a  movement  which  law- 
yens  and  antiquaries  have  vaioly  attmnpted  to  shelter 
under  the  form  of  constitutional  precedent  Our  great 
rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  braind, 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  trace  it  to 
personal  and  temporary  canses  ;  to  ascribe  this  unparal- 
leled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  Bhip-money,  or  to 
a  quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit 

W  the  habits  of  those  htstoriajiii  who  see  no  further  than  the 
preamble  of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such 
writers  fofget  that  the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  im- 
peachment of  the  five  members,  could  have  produced  no 
effect  on  the  country,  unless  the  people  had  already  been 
jjrcpai  cd,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  insub- 
ordination had  so  increased  the  discontents  of  men,  as 
to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
democratic  spirit.    It  was  the  political  form  of  a  move- 

i  ment,  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  religious  form. 
As  the  Reformation  was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  eccle- 
siastical offices,  not  by  great  cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops, 
but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and  most  subordinate  posts, 

>*  T}iis  was  the  "  Self  dcnriDg  Ordioanoe,^  wlikii  ««•  introduoed  in  De- 
cember 1U44  ;  hut,  owing  to  tne  resistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  ciirried  until 
the  subseauent  April.  Pari.  IJut.  vol.  iii.  pp.  320-3^37,  340-343,  304,  3o6. 
6ee  also  Mem.  of  L»rd  JloUex,  p.  30 ;  Mem.  of  Sir  P.  Warwick^  p.  283. 

»'  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  Pari,  j/ist.  voL  iii. 
p.  1284  i  Utdiam't  Contt.  HiU.  vol.  i  p.  &13 ;  Campbdl  M  Ckief-Jutticu,  vol.  i. 
p.  4S4;  JMEMp^tJtfinik  voLt  p.  Stfj  Wanridf*  Mm.  i^^.  182, 33€^  068. 
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just  80  was  t}ie  English  rebellion  a  moTement  from  below, 
an  nprising  from  the  ibundationi^  mr,  as  some  will  have  it,  i^' 
the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank  who 
iuibered  to  the  popular  cause  wore  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  oif  was  a  clear 
indication  of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly 
the  army  was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  and  supplied 
with  officers  drawn  from  the  lower  daases,  the  fortune  of 
war  changed,  the  royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
the  king  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between 
his  capture  and  execution,  the  two  most  important  poli- 
ticai  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce,  and  the  forcible 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  favour.  Both 
these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  ccmld 
have  been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and 
of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the 
king,  and  who  was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had, 
however,  been  recently  a  common  working  tailor  while 
Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  history  as  hav^^ 
ing  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  malignants,  was 
about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  original  occupation 
was  that  of  a  drayman.^'  The  tailor  and  the  drayman 
were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the 
same  tendency  was  displayed.  The  old  monaixshy  being 
destroyed*  tha^  small  but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time 
exercised  considerable  influence.    Their  three  principal 

'*  Comet  Joyce,  who  wa«  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  army,  a  tailor,  a 
fellow  who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  iii  a  very  inferior  einpl»>y- 
ment  iu  Mr.  Uollis's  bouse."  ClaretuhtCM  Bdelliofh  P-  612.  **  A  shrewd 
tAilor-niMi."  D'I$ndx^*C9mmaititrie$€nth€Re^  ISAl, vol.IS. 

p.  466. 

*•  Ludlow  (AfemoirSf  vol.  ii.  p,  139);  Noble  (Memoirs  of  the.  IIoum  of 
Onmwdl,  vol.  ii.  p.  470);  and  Winstanley  {Loyal  Martyroloijyy  edit.  1665, 
p.  108),  mention  that  Pride  had  been  a  dniyniau.  It  is  f^uid  that  Cromwell, 
lu  ridicule  of  the  old  di8tiiiction8,  coufcmd  knighthood  on  him  "  with  a 
figgot.**  Omt*9  L%f<  of  Owen,  p.  164 ;  Jfarri»*t  latm  ^  the  ShuatU,  toL  iii. 
p.  47& 
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and  most  distinguished  members  were  Venner^  TuiTnel, 
and  Okey.  Vernier,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine- 
cooper  Tuffnel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had 
filled  the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  l8linn:t()ii  brewery.^ 
Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  eases.  In 
that  period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit;  and  if  a 
man  had  ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  liis 
birth  or  former  avocations  mi'oht  liave  been.  Cromwell 
himself  was  a  brewer  and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in- 
law,  had  been  servant  to  a  private  gentleman.^  Deane 
was  the  senrant  of  a  tradesman  ;  but  he  became  an  admiral, 
and  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  navy.'^ 
Colonel  Goife  had  been  apprentice  to  a  drysalter  Major- 
general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a  draper.^  Skip- 

"  '*The  fifth-monarchy,  lieaded  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper." 
CariyU's  CnrnweU^  vol.  iii.  p.  282.  "  Veuaer,  a  wiue-cooper."  Lister't  Life 
and  Corrap,  of  Clarmdon,  vtA.  it  p.  68. 

n  "  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuffnel,  «  oarpenter  living  in  Oray^s 

Inn  Lane."  WiivUaulnfs  Mart}froioffif,  p.  163, 

s*  "He  was  stoaker  in  a  brew-bouse  at  Isliuffton,  and- next  a  most  poor 
chanrlW  iraar  XAmrlLvf  in  Thames  Street."  Pad,  Hut,  vol.  iii.  p.  1605. 
See  also  Wimtanley't  Martymlofftf^  p.  122. 

^  Some  of  the  clumsy  etilof^ists  of  Cromwell  wisli  to  pnpprcpa  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  brewer  ;  but  that  he  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested 
by  a  vanety  of  eridenoe,  and  is  disttnctly  etated  hj  his  own  physician.  Dr. 
B.itcs.  Bdten's  TrouU'fi  in  Eiuihtnd,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  See  also  nalker'x  Hist, 
of  Independenoff  part  i.  p.  32,  part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  37  ;  A'oUf*s  Hvuse  of 
CrmntMl.  vol.  i.  pp.  328^1.  Other  passages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to 
mind,  will  ooour  to  thcM  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  tima 

'*  **  John  Jones,  at  first  a  sorving-raan,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, ....  married  the  Protectors  sister."  J*arl,  Jlitt.  vol. iii. p.  16U0. 
"  A  serving-man  ;  .  .  .  iu  process  of  time  married  one  of  GromweU*eaiaten." 
Wiiutantey't  MmtjfnUgif,  p.  185. 

*'  Richard  Dcunc,  Esq.  is  said  to  have  been  a  se^^•nnt  to  one  Button,  a 
toyman  in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the 
same  employment ;  .  .  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  with  Popham  and  Blake,  and  in  April  (1649)  he  bcciune  an  admical 
and  genei-nl  at  sea."  yohh  '.f  Li'-rs  <f  the  l{r<ficide.<^  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  173.  Win- 
Stanley  {Martj/rol.  p.  1^1)  vdao  says  that  Deauc  was    servant  iu  Ipswich." 

**  "  Apprentice  to  one  Taugluui  a  diy-salter."  NM't  ffen$e^  Cromwell, 
vol.  ii.  p.  5t)7  :  and  see  his  Rtgieide*^  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

"  *'  liound  apprentice  to  a  woollon -draper."  Wiiist'r7)lt\>/\^  .]fartt/r.  p  108. 
He  afterwards  set  up  iu  the  same  trade  for  himself ;  but  with  little  succesSi 
for  Jh.  Bates  (TVouMts  in  JSnu^land,  voL  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  **»  broken 
clothier." 
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pon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  education,^ 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia  ;  he  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  ;  and  he 
hjecame  one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  coun- 
ciL*  Two  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  wci  e  Berkstead 
and  Tichborne.  Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events 
a  hawker  of  small  wares  and  Tichborne,  who  was  a 
linendraper,  not  only  received  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council  (»f  state  in  l(j5<).^^  Other 
trades  wei  c  equally  successful  ;  the  liif^hest  prizes  being 
open  to  all  men,  provided  they  disjdayed  tiie  requisite 
capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-iaercer  r^-  so  was 
Colonel  Rowe  ;^  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn.^'^  Salway  had 
been  apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  inajor  in  the  army ;  he  received  the 
kings  remembrancer's  office  ;  and  in  1659  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  parliament  a  member  of  the  council  of  state."^^ 
Around  that  council-board  were  also  gathered  Bond  the 
draper,"^*'  and  Cawiey  the  brewer      while  by  their  side 

^  "  Altogether  illiterate."  Clnrewlon's  llehrUwn,  p.  152.  Two  extraordi-  ' 
nary  speeches  by  him  are  presened  in  Burton  n  /)iHn/,\ol.  i.  pp.  24,25,48-50. 

HoIL'b'*  Mem.  p.  82 ;  LtuUoic's  Afnn.  voL  ii.  p.  39 ;  and  a  letter  from 
Fair&X  in  CVir^V  Mnnorinf.^  of  the  Cirit  W„r,  1S42,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 

"  **  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and 
would  have  rau  on  tn  emad  auy  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  faj 
Oromwell  was  prcrcrred  to  the  honoumble  charge  of  lieutcuant  of  the  Tower 
of  London.**  Bates's  Account  of  iht  TrvtiUea,  part  ii.  p.  222. 

"  NMe*^  Regicides,  vol.  ii  pp.  272,  273.  Lord  HoUes  {Memairny  p.  174) 
alio  mentions  that  he  was  **a  linen-draper." 

"  **  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  .Hilk-nian,  now  colonel,  and  hatligot  the 
Bishop  of  London's  house  and  manner  of  Fulltaiu."  Walker's  Indepeiulatcjff 
part  i.  p.  17a    **  One  Harvey,  a  decayed  ailk-man.**  dartndon's  BMUon, 

p.  418. 

"  Owen  Rowe,  "put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer^,  ....  went  into  the 
pailiament  array,  andTbeeame  a  oolonel."  NM^t  Hegieidetf  vol.  ii.  p.  IfiO. 

A  silknian  in  London  ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  ai  iny,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel."  Noll;'s  Iteijiciiifif,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  *'  A  broken  silk-man  in 
Cheap-dde.**  Witutanley's  jUartyrd.  p.  130. 

•*  Walkrr's  Irtde^endenci/^  part  i.  p.  143 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  1608  ; 
Ludlow*8  Mnn.  vol.  li.  pp.  241,  •2^^*^\  .VoLle^A  /^-yiV vol.  ii.  pp.  loM,  lf)2. 

He  was  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  "  one  of  the  couu- 
oil  of  state  in  1649  and  I65ir  JMU**  Beffkidett  voL  i.  p.  99 :  eee  also  Pari, 
Hiit,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.504.  • 

"     A  brewer  in  Chichester;  ....  in  1650-1  he  was  appointed  one  of 
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we  fiod  John  Berners,  who  is  said  to  have  beeii.a  private 
aerranty^  and  Cornelius  iiolland,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link-boy.^ 
Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen-draper,^  Pury  the 
weaver,^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.^  The  parliament  which 
was  summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's 
parliament,  being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  actiye 
members,  whose  name  wa£  B;ireboiie,  and  who  was  a  lea- 
ther-eeller  in  Fleet  Street^  Thus  too,  Downing,  though 
a  poor  charity-boy,^  became  teller  of  the  exchequer,  and 
representative  of  England  at  the  Hague.^  To  these  we  may 
add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant;*' 
Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  woodmonger;^^  Colouel  Cooper 


the  council  of  state."  NMes  Reaicide$.  vol.  i.  p.  13G.  "  William  (kwlejr, 
abrewerof  ChielMSter.**  fKiMftmlgf'*  imyiW.  p.  138. 

John  Berners,  "supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  serving- man,''  wm 
**  one  of  the  council  of  stiite  in  1659."  Noblr's  Regicidu^  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

**  Holland  the  liuke-boy."  WaLktr'%  Imlepmiencyy  part  iii.  p.  37.  He 
was  originallynotliing  mora  than  a  eervmat  to  Sir  Henry  Vane;  ....  upon 
the  estiiblishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  counou  of 
Btatein  1  (!  !!>,  ;iJid  again  in  16o<)."  Sohlta  I{*^<jiicidu,YQLL^]^, '357,396, 

NoU^-'s  .\fcni.  of  CrwnwfH^  vol.  ii  p.  502. 

Wodker^a  IlUt.  of  ludepaidency,  part  i,  p.  1G7. 

•»  Original  Lsttert  Hhutrmtive  of  Eiigliak  HiMorif,  thifd  Mriii,  ToL 

iv.  p.  219,  Loud.  1846. 

«  Pad.  I/i.<t.  vol.  iii.  p.  1407;  JM»  Bing,  jMrt.  toL  iiL  p.  172;  Cfa- 
rt»%dons  HeMlion,  p.  794. 

*'  A  poor  cliild  bred  upon  charity."  Harris's  StuarU^  vol.  v.  p.  S81. 
"  A  man  <>f  an  obscure  butli,  and  mora  obaeora  edneatioa.*'  Ctarmdon't  Li^ 

of  Hinudf,  p.  1116. 

^  ♦»  See  VaiigharCs  Cromwfn,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299,  .302,  43  ?  ; 
Lister's  Life  and  Corre*p.  of  Clartndon^  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  voL  iii.  p.  134.  The 
common  opinion  is,  tliat  he  waa  tlie  son  of  a  olei^gymaa  at  Hackney ;  bat 
if  so,  ho  was  prf)li;ilily  illegitimate,  considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up. 
However,  hid  llackuey  origin  is  very  doubtful,  and  no  one  appeara  to  know 
wlio  hia  nther  waa.   See  NhHm  and  Queries^  vd.  iii.  pp.  69, 213. 

^  M'of^'s  Begieidety  vol.  i.  p.  362.   Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  thia 

remarkable  man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a  ^^nldier,  but, 
judging  from  a  letter  of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the 
deficiendee  of  hia  early  education.  See  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ftl- 
25,  108.  There  never  has  been  a  period  in  tlu'  history  of  Eiif:^laiid  in  which 
80  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  employed  in  the  public  service  as  during 
tlie  Commonwealcli.  ^ 

»  NM*t  HwM9f  Cromw9U,TfA,  \u  p.  d07. 
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a  haberdasher^  Major  Rolfe  a  shoemaker^  Ooliaiel  Fox 
a  tinker  ;^  and  Colonel  HewBon  a  cobbler." 

S^h  were  the  leadm  of  the  Engiiah  rebelKoD,  or»  to 
ipeak  more  properly,  such  were  the  instnimentB  bj  which 
the  rebellion  was  oonsnmmated.^  If  we  now  turn  to 
France,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  difference  between  the 
feelings  and  temper  of  the  two  nations.  In  that  country, 
the  old  protectire  spirit  still  retained  its  activity ;  and  the 
people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupila^,  had  not  acquired  .  / 
those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reliance,  by  which 
alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  rererence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not 
throw  off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  dis- 
carded by  our  ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher 
ranks  was,  in  England,  constantly  diminishing  ;  in  France, 
It  was  scarcely  impaired.  Hence  it  happened  that,  al- 
though the  English  and  French  rebellions  were  contem- 
porary, and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  precisely  the  same 
objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most  important 
difference.  This  was^  that  the  EngUsh  rebels  were  headed 

•  ^bMr*«  Oromwa, rol  tl  p.  518;  Bale^i  fMbf^noLU.  p.  IBS. 

**  Bates's  Late  TrovMeg^  vol.  i.  p.  87 ;  LiuUow^a  lUnuy^A*  i«  880. 
Wfdkera  Hist,  of  Tndependmcti^  part  ii.  p.  H7. 

•*  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Ct>l(>nel  Hewson,  sajs  that  he 
**  had  been  a  shoemaker."  Lwi/oir'.t  Memoir-^  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  But  this  is  the 
amiable  partiality  of  a  friend;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  giillant  colonel 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  Walker' $  J ndependeKcy,  part  ii. 
B.  80 ;  WinttanUy*»  Afartyrcl.  p.  1 2.3 ;  B9ki^9  Lak  TSmMm,  wl.  u.  p.  888 ; 
yobU'if  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2r>\,  :?4r,,  470. 

■*  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says,  thai,  aboat 
1641^,  th«  9tmj  was  cotnniaDded  bj  "  CM^ondt  and  mpwior  officett,  who 
lord  it  in  their  gill  coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings  ;  though  some  of 
them  led  dray-horses,  wore  leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their 
own  Others  or  mothers."  Hist,  o  f  imlepeiuL  part  ii.  p.  244.  The  Jfereuriut 
RvMictuty  1647,  8ajt»  "  Chehnsford  was  gOTerned  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers, 
two  tailors,  two  pedlars."  Souihey'$  Cormiionphtce  Book,  third  series,  1850, 
p.  4;ki  And,  at  p.  434,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes  a  similar  statement 
in  regard  to  Ounbridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assares  us,  that "  most  of  the 
coloix  ls  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors.  pold.'snuths, 
shoemakers,  and  the  like."  HoUttt  Menwir*,  p.  14SI.  When  Whit«ilocke  was 
in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  prsetor  of  ono  of  tlio  towns  abased  the  parliament, 
saying,  that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  tayloM 
and  cobblers."  Whitrfoch'H  Swf<lui/>  KmfxtMtf,  vol.  i.  p.  2()r).  SsosJso»BOl0 
in  Carwithen's  Hi$t.  of  the  L'hurcli  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  culti- 
vated in  England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
to  supply  their  own  chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In 
France,  such  cliiefs  were  not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because, 
owing  to  the  protective  spirit,  such  habits  had  not  been 
cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our  island,  the  functions 
of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  conducted  w  ith  con- 
spicuous ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butchers,  by  ba- 
kers, by  breweis,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the  struggle 
•which,  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France,  pre- 
sented an  ap{)earance  totally  difl'erent.  In  that  country, 
the  rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing; 
men,  indeed,  of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage. 
There,  to  be  sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour; 
a  galaxy  of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristociatic  insur- 
gents and  titled  demagogues.  There  was  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  the  Prince  de  C'onti,  the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the 
Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  the  Duke  de 
Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevrcuse,  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours, the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  the 
Duke  d'KlboDuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la 
TreuKiuiile,  the  Mar(piis  de  la  lioulaye,  the  Manjuis  de 
Laignes,  the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  ^larcpiis  de 
Vitrv,  the  ^larquis  de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de'Sillery, 
the  Manjuis  d'Estissac,  the  Marquis  d'lioccj^uincourt,  tlie 
Count  de  Kantzau,  the  Count  de  Montresor. 

These  were  the  le;iders  of  the  Fronde  and  the  mere 
announcement  of  their  names  indicates  the  dilferencc  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  difference,  there  followed  some  results, 
which  are  well  wortli  the  attention  of  those  writers  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  seek 
to  uphold  that  aribLocratic  powci',  which,  fortunately  for 

"  Even  De  Rctz,  who  vainly  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  party, 
found  that  it  was  imposhible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and.  uo^ 
withstiinding  bia  democratic  tendencies,  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  advisable 
'*  t&cher  d'eiigager  dana  1m  inUi^ts  publics  1m  penooDM  de  quality."  Mim, 
dt  JUiff  p.  31. 
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the  interests  of  mankiod,  has  long  been  waning;  ami 
^hich,  doriDg  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the  most  civi- 
lized countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which 
much  doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose 
tastes,  habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popular, 
formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people, 
and  preserved  the  union  of  the  whole  party.  In  France, 
the  sympathy  was  very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was 
very  precarious.  What  sort  of  sympathy  could  thd-e  be 
between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant,  toiling  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute  noble,  whose  life 
was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits  which  de- 
based his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations?  To  talk  of  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and 
most  assuredly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those 
high-bom  men,  who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual 
and  insolent  contempt.  It  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which 
have  been  already  stated,  the  people  did,  unhappily  for 
themselves,  look  up  to  those  above  them  with  the  greatest 
veneration;^  but  every  page  of  French  history  proves 
how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how 
complete  a  thraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits 
of  dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  rebellion,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place 
themselves  under  .the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very 
necessity  confirmed  the  servility  which  caused  it;  and 
thus  stunting  the  growth  of  freedom,  prevented  the 

"  Mably  (Ohservatiom  sur  Pffui.  de  France^  vol,  i.  p.  357)  frankly  sajs, 
"L'exempk*  d'lm  grand  a  toiijoura  6t6  plus  contatrieux  chez  lea  Fraii^ais 
que  partout  ailluurs."  iMic  also  vol.  ii.  p.  2G7  :  "Jamais  rexeuiple  des 
ffrands  n'a  k  k  aoasi  coatagieux  aillcurs  qu'en  France ;  on  dirait  qu'ils  ont 
le  malheureux  privil6ife  de  tout  justifier."  Rivarol,  though  his  opinions 
ou  other  poiuts  were  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  Mably,  savs,  tnat,  iu 
Ffmnoe,  "la  nobleMe  est  atiz  da  people  une  esp^  de  religion,  dont 
Ua  gentilshonime^  sont  les  protrts."  Mi>in.  de  Rivarol,  p,  94.  Happily,  the 
Frt>nch  Revolution,  ur  rather  tiie  circumstances  which  caused  the  Freuch 
Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignomiaioufl  homage. 
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nation  from  effecting,  by  their  eivil  wan,  thoie  great 
things  which  we,  in  Englaud,  were  aUe  to  Iftiwig  abont 
by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  Fr^ch  Ktera^ 
ture  of  the  serenteenth  oentory,  to  see  the  ineompatibility 
of  the  two  dasses,  and  the  ntter  hopelessness  of  liising  into 
one  party  the  popular  and  aristocratic  spirit  While  the 
object  of  the  people  was  to  free  themseWes  frmn  the  yoke» 
the  object  of  the  nobles  was  merely  to  find  new  sources 
of  excitement*^  and  minister  to  that  personal  vanity  for 
which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been  noiorions.  Asr 
this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been  little  staged, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances,  which  will 
illnstrate  the  temner  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and  wSI 
show  what  sort  of  hmoors,  and  what  iHinner  of  distiae* 
tions,  those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  aaxi- 
mis  to  obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  vnU  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied 
the  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  here- 
ditary distinctions  produce  upon  personal  character.  How 
pernicious  such  distinctions  are,  may  be  dearly  sees  m 
the  history  of  all  the  European  aristocracies;  and  in  the 
notorious  fiEU!t,  that  none  of  them  have  preserved  even  a 
raedSocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  where  thcnr  are 
frequently  invigorated  by  the  infusion  of  plebeian  mood, 
and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  acoesnon  of  those 
masculine  energies  wluch  are  natural  to  men  who  make 
their  own  podtion,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whose 
I  position  is  made  £6r  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  onoo 
firmly  implanted  in  the  mind,  that  the  source  ef  honour  is 
from  vrithout,  rather  than  from  within,  it  must  invariably 

**  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  IfvlO,  the 
I  nobl«8  ]mi8«d  a  civil  war,  "aveo  dautaut  plus  d«  chaleur  que  c"  ^tait  uqe 
I  nouTMuitf."  Mkn.  de  Both^nmnddt  roL  i.  ^.  40S.  Thus  ioo  ImuMSSf 
'•    X^t(iIJi<<'  iiifyit  de  LouU  XI ) ,  p.  308) :  **  La  vioille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait 

Sue  cumbsitti«,  faiaait  la  guerre  par  floiit,  par  beaohi,  par  vanity,  par  eunni." 
ompare,  in  Mfm.  cTOmer  Tadony  vol.  ii.  pp.  467, 468,  a  sainniary  of  the  rca- 
•ons  which,  in  1649,  iuduced  the  uubles  to  go  to  war ;  aud  on  the  way  ilk 
which  their  fri.ulity  d«lMMed  tbtt  Fronde^  see  Lamli6§,  Miau  dn  Frmjam, 
Tol.  iiLpp.  169, 170. 
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happen  that  the  possession  of  external  distinction  will  bo 
preferred  to  the  sense  of  internal  power.    In  such  cases,  i 
the  majesty  of  the  luunan  intellect,  and  the  dignity  of  > 
human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate  to  those  , 
mock  and  spurious  ji^radations  by  which  weak  men  mea-  •' 
sure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.    Hence  it  is,  that  ^ 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed; 
that  w^hich  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is 
great ;  and  the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false 
standard  of  merit,  which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised. 
On  this  account,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who 
reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were  a  cha- 
racteristic of  tlicir  order.    The  truth  is,  that  if  pride  were 
once  established  among  them,  their  extinction  would  ra- 
pidl}"  follow.    To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.    Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  ] 
others.    Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  dis-  l 
dains  those  external  <listinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  * 
The  proud  man  sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his 
own  dignity ;  which,  as  he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  in- 
creased nor  diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which 
proceed  solely  from  himself.    The  vain  man,  restless,  in- 
satiable, and  always  craving  after  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account  of 
those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses, 
and  thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings 
they  are  immediately  obvious.    This,  therefore,  being  the 
great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity 
looks  without,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  man  values  himself 
for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance,  without  exer- 
tion, and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  of  pride,  but  * 
of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despical)le  kind.  It 
is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity, 
no  idea  of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  con- 
sists.   What  marvel  if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most 
insignificant  trifles  should  swell  into  matters  of  the  highest 
importance?    What  marvel  if  such  empty  understandings 
VOL.  I.  a  R 
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should  bo  busied  with  ribbons,  and  stars,  and  crosses ;  if 
this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter,  and  that  noble 
pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece ;  if  one  man  should  long  to  carry 
a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another  man  to 
fill  an  office  in  the  royal  household;  while  the  aml»ti<m  of 
a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  matd-of-honour,  or  to 
raise  his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  I 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that 
the  French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed, 
in  their  intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which,  though 
redeemed  by  occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  .charao- 
teristic  of  every  hereditary  aristocracy.  A  few  examples 
of  this  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerful  class  which,  during 
several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of  French  civili- 
zation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  Frendi  nobles  were 
divided,  the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right 
of  sitting  in  the  royid  presence.  This  was  eonridered  to 
be  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it» 
a  mere  struggle  for  liberty  iiftded  into  insignificance.  And 
what  made  it  still  more  exciting  to  the  minds  of  the  noUes 
was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  great  social 
problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  etiquette 
of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen ;  but  if  his  rank  were  in- 
ferior, even  if  he  were  a  marquis,  no- such  liberty  could  be 
allowed.**  So  fe^r,  the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the 
duchesses  themselves,  highly  agreeable.  But  the  mar- 
quises, the  counts*  and  the  other  illustrious  nobles,  were 
uneasy  at  this  inridious  distinction,  and  exerted  all  thdr 
^eigies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same  honour. 
This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted;  but»  owing  to  dr* 

*•  llenco  the  duchesses  were  called  **femme9  assises;"  those  of  lower 
rank  non  Msises."  Mitn.  de  Fontauxy  Mareuil^  voL  i.  p.  111.  The  Count 
de  Sigttr  tells  us  that  "  les  duchesses  jouiaaaient  de  la  prerogative  d'Atre 
■aaifleB  sur  un  tabouret  chez  la  reine."  Mhn.  Siffur^  vol.  i.  p.  79.  Tkb 
importance  attached  to  this  is  amusingly  illustmtod  in  Mem.  de  iSniiU- Simon, 
ToLiii.  pp.  216-218,  Paris,  1842;  which  should  be  compared  with  £>€  Toeotte' 
9iUe,  JUffne  de  LmU  XV,  vol.  U.  p.  110,  and  lAm.  dt  ^hAu^toLx.  p. 868. 
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ciimstanccs  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  ftilly  understood, 
an  innovation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen 
was  conceded  to  the  female  members  of  the  Bouillon 
family.^''  In  consequence  of  this  evil  precedent,  the  ques- 
tion became  seriously  complicated,  since  other  members 
of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their  de- 
scent gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the 
house  of  Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the 
effect  of  breaking  up  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  parties, 
one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  exclusive  privilege 
in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate.  To  reconcile 
these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were  suo;gested  ; 
but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a  rebel- 
lion, showed  symptoms  of  giving  waj,  and  of  yielding  to 
the  inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In 
1648  and  1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice 
of  her  council,  formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in 
the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  aristocracy,  namely,  the  Countess  de 
Fleix,  Madame  de  Poii8»  and  the  Phacess  de  Marsillac.^ 

"  "Survint  incontinent  une  autre  difficulty  k  la  cour  but  Je  st\|et  dea 
tabourets,  am  doivent  avuir  les  dames  dau  la  chambre  de  la  rein« ;  oar  en- 
core que  cela  nc  a'accordc  r^guliferement  qu'aux  duchesses,  ntfaninolns  Ic  feu 
roi  Louis  XIII  I'avoit  accord^  aux  tilles  de  la  maisoo  de  fiouillon,"  Ac.  Mhn. 
^Omet  9Wm»,  voL  in.  p.  5.  See  alsis  ^  eoeroadkment  eo  the  rights 
of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII.,  the  case  of  St'fTuier,  in  Dudot^  JUfmoint 
Hecr^t  voL  i.  pp.  361.  The  conflequences  o£  the  innovation  were  very 
serious ;  and  Tallemant  dee  Manx  (^TutoriellevroL  iriii.  pp.  223,  224)  men- 
tions a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  sajs,  **PcMir  satissure  son  ambition, 
il  lui  falloit  nil  tabouret :  elle  cabale  pour  ^pouser  le  vieux  Bouillon  La 
Marck  veuf  pour  la  secoude  fois."  In  this  she  failed  ;  but,  determined  not 
to  be  baffled,  "elle  ne  se  n^hnte  point,  et  voulunt  )^  touto  fbroe  avmr  on 
tabouret,  elle  Spouse  le  fils  ain6  du  due  de  Villars ;  c'est  uu  ridiculo  de  corpe 
et  d'esprity  car  il  est  bossu  et  quasi  imb^cUei  et  gueux  par-dcssus  oeW 
Thia  BMbnolioly  emt  hippenad  in  1648i 

As  to  the  Oonntess  de  Fleiz  and  Madame  de  Pont,  see  Mtm,  de  MnUe- 

xnUf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  IIH,  3()0.    According  to  the  sruiie  high  authority  (vol.  iii. 

L367),  the  iuferiority  of  the  Priucess  de  Marsiilitc  consisted  in  the  painful 
t,  that  her  husband  was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself 
was  still  alive,  "  il  n'6toit  oue  geatilhommetet  MMk  pira  le  duo  de  Ja  Roobe- 
foooHiId  n'iioit  pas  mort." 
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Scarcely  had  thi»  deciidon  been  promulgated,  when  ihe 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the  realm  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^  They  immediately 
summoned  to  the  camtal  those  members  of  their  own  order 
who  were  interested  in  repelling  tins  dariDg  aggression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once 
adopted  measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent 
success,  insisted  that  the  eoncessioii  just  made  should  be 
raised  into  a  precedent;  and  that,  as  the  honour  of  being 
seated  vq.  the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  conceded  to 
the  house  of  Fmx,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  de  Fleix, 
it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  could  prove 
that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious/^  The  greatest 
confusion  now  arose;  and  both  sides  urgently  insisting  on 
their  own  daims,  there  was»  for  many  months,  imminent 
danger  lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sword.*'  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less 
numerous  than  their  opponents,  were  more  powei^il,  the 
dispute  was  finally  settled  in  their  &vour.  The  queen 
sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal  message,  which  was  con- 
veyed by  four  of  the  'marshals  of  France,  and  in  which 
she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  concession  of 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  the  French  aristocracy.    At  the  same  time,  the 

**  The  long  aocount  of  these  proceedings  in  .Vhn.  Moft^n'll^,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  367-39%  ihows  the  importanoe  attadiad  to  them  bjr  coutemporaiy 
opinion. 

•  InOotoW164S,«<I»]ioUeaw«tanbIftiF»is«arIe&iidfl8teboa- 

rets."  Ifhn,dtLend,yi^u^.lb4. 

•>  "  Tou8  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aieux  avoient  dans  lears  maisons  de  la 
grandeur,  par  dee  aliiancee  aes  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  6toieut  au- 
trefois miutTM  at  souverains  des  provfatow  de  France,  donanderent  la  mime 
prerogative  que  celle  qui  vcnoit  d'fitre  accord^e  an  Bang  de  Foix."  ^fem.  de 
AfotUmlUf  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  Another  contemporanr  says :  **Cette  pretention 
^nt  toutes  lee  nudsom  de  H  ooor  tur  oette  difflrence  et  inCgalit^."  Mfm. 
fVOmer  Tnlon,  vol.  iii.  p.  6 ;  aud  vol.  ii.  p.  437  :  "le  marquis  de  NoimHm- 
tier  et  celui  de  Vitry  deinandoient  le  talniuret  pour  leurs  femmes." 

Indeed,  at  one  momeut,  it  was  determined  that  a  counter-demonstra- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inftiior  nobke ;  a  proceeding  which, 
if  adopted,  must  have  caused  civil  war :  "  Nous  r68olftme8  une  contre^w- 
eemblee  de  noblesse  pour  soutenir  le  tabouret  de  k  maison  de  iiohan.**  J)e 
JUU,  Mimi»irt»,yt^\, p. 884. 
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marshals  not  only  pledged  tliemsclves  as  responsible  for 
the  promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  they  would  personally  superintend  its  execu- 
tion.^ The  nobles,  however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been 
aggrieved  in  t\uAv  most  tender  point,  were  not  yet  satis- 
fied, and,  to  ap|)ease  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the  atone- 
ment should  be  as  public  as  the  injury.  It  NN'as  found 
necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse,  that  go- 
vernment should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,^^*  in  which  the 
favours  gianted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  with- 
drawn, and  the  much-cherislied  honour  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence  was  taken  away  fi*om  the  Princess  de  Mar- 
sillac,  from  Madame  de  Puns,  and  from  the  Countess  de 
Fleix.«5 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds, 
and  wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their 
country  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  while  questions 
were  at  issue  of  the  greatest  importance, — (juestions  con- 
cerning the  liberty  of  the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  government.'^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
liow  unfit  such  men  must  have  been  to  head  the  people  in 
their  arduous  sti  uggle,  and  how  immense  was  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  English 
Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  are, 
indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were 
drawn  from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and 
feelings  some  evidence  has  just,  beea  givenJ^"    How  that 

*  Jfim,  de  MotteviUe.  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 

M  «« Bmk  d'elle,  et  dm  qnatre  8eor6inre8  d'Mat.*'  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  391. 

•»  The  Dcst  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Madame  <U  MoUeviUt.  and  in  tboee  of  Omer  Talou :  two  writers  of  very 
different  minds,  but  tK>ni  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitade  of 

the  contest.  "~ 

Siiiiit  Aulaire  {Ili^.  Je  la  Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  317)  says,  that  in  this  same 
year  (I04l>),  *'  Tesprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  t^tes,  ct  cha- 
can  k  oette  6poaue  soumettait  les  actcs  de  Tautorit^  h  on  examen  raisomi6. " 
Thus,  too,  in  J/^i.  ch-  MontqJat,  under  lf>49,  **on  ne  parlait  publiquement 
daoB  JENuis  que  de  republujue  et  de  liberty."  vol.  il  p.  186.  lu  1648,  "  effusa 
est  oontemptio  super  priucipes."  Mitn.  d^Omer  Tfmn,  mL  ii.  p.  S7L 

That  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  ia  admitted  by  De  JEletz,  by  iax  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time  i 
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evidence  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — a  class  of  works  which,  being  mostly 
written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adherents,  supplies 
the  best  materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed. 
In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  ^ch  matters  are 
related  w  ith  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was 
to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court  ;^  who  was  to  be  invited 
to  the  royal  dinners,  and  who  \vas  to  be  excluded  from 
them  who  was  to  be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was 
not  to  be  kissed  by  her  who  should  have  the  first  seat 
in  church  what  the  proper  proportion  was  between  the 
rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  length  of  the  cloth  on 
which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  what  was  the  dignity 
a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 

"  YouB  vouB  ^tonnerez  peut  dtre  de  oe  que  je  dis  plus  stir,  k  cause  de  I'in- 
_  liability  du  peaple  :  mais  il  faut  avoucr  que  oelui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  aiso- 
'  ment  qu'aucnn  antre  ;  et  M.  de  Villeroi,  qui  a  6t6  le  plus  habile  honime  de 
son  sidcle,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  counu  le  naturel  dans  tout  le  cours  de 
la  ligue,  oh  H  le  gouvcrua  sous  M.  dn  Maine,  a  ^t£  de  oe  sentiment.  Ce  que 
j'cn  C'prouvois  moi-mftme  me  le  persuadoit  "  Jfem.  (U  Retz^  vol.  i.  p.  348; 

(a  remarkable  parage,  aud  fonninff  a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  declamatiou  of 
thoee  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with  their 
fickleness. 
*  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom, 
in  1G49,  la  reiue  fit  de  frauds  honoeurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  k  bras/' 
iflm.  MotteviUty  vol.  iii.  p.  270.  Ib  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  differently  arranged;  for  Omer  Talon  (J/wj.  vol.  ii. 
p.  332)  tells  us  that  "  le  due  d'Orleans  n'avoit  point  de  iauteuil,  mais  uu 
simple  si^  pliant,  cause  que  nous  ^tions  dans  la  chambre  du  rot."  In 
the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in  the  king's  room,  the  same  writer 
describes  M.  le  duo  d'Orleans  assis  ds^  un  fauteuil."  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  95, 
Compare  J>  Va$mrt  Hi§t,  de  Louit  Xfll,  toL  im.  p.  310.  Voltaire  {Dia, 
PhUos.  art.  C^reinonu'^)  says  :  **  Le  fauteuil  a  bras,  la  chaise  ii  dos,  le  ta- 
bouret, la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  out  6t6  pendant  plusieurs  sidles 
d'importints  objets  de  politique,  et  d'illustres  suieis  de  querelles.'*  (Emoftt 
deVoltairr,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  tlio**lMitenU''a&d*'oha!ae'* 
{■  explained  in  Mem.  de  (rcn/t's,  vol.  x.  p.  287. 
**  See  Mem.  cU  MotUvUU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  309, 310. 

^  Seealktofthosaitivasproperfwth«qQeratokiM,inir^4l»J/'0<le^ 

viUe,  vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

"  Mem.  d'Omer  Taion^  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Coud6  hotly 
asserted,  that  at  a  Te  2^m  ''il  no  pontait  #tre  asda  en  antra  plaoe  que  dana 
la  premi^  chaire.'*  This  was  in  1042. 

»  For  a  quaird  rsspeoting  the  "  drap  de  pied,"  see  Mfm*  dc  Mottevilief 
vol,  ii.  p.  249. 
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ing  the  Louvre  in  a  coach  who  was  to  have  precedence 
at  coronations  •^'^  wliether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether, 
as  some  thought,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  having  once  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  never  possessed  any  sove- 
reignty at  all  whether  the  Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or 
ought  not  to  enter  the  council-chamber  before  the  Duke 
de  Nemoui's,  and  whether,  being  there,  he  ought  to  sit 
above  him."^  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the  day : 
while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absurdity,  the  most  . 
serious  misunderstandings  »arose  as  to  who  sliould  have 
the  honour  of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his 
meals,"'  and  who  was  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  helping  on  the  queen  with  her  shift 

"  A  veryserioatdinatomftamnd  liy  tii*  daini  of  tltt  Prinos  de  Mw- 
aillac,  for  "  permission  d'entrer  dans le  LoaTre  en  cmwmo.**  Mfm*dtMott9' 
witU,  vol.  iii  pp.  367,  389. 

Mim.  de  Pontchartraxn^  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  423,  at  the  coronatioa  of 
Louis  XIII.  Other  instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  prece- 
dence, will  be  found  iu  ^fem.  d'Chtwr  TnUm^  vol.  iii.  pp.  '2:J,  24,  437  ;  and 
even  in  the  grave  work  of  Sully,  (Ecoimnie*  Hotfaie*,  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  vol.  viii. 
^980 ;  whidi  ahonld  be  oompeied  with  De  Th»m,  Hid.  Unh.  voL  is.  pp.  86, 

'*  Mim.  de  Letut,  voL  i.  pp.  378,  379.  Leoet,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  noble*,  vebtes  all  ilila  without  the  ftintest  peroepUon  of  its  abaordl^. 

I  ought  nt;t  to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1652,  rt^specting  the  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  de  Rohan  {Mtfm.  de  Conrart^  pp.  151,  152);  nor 
another  dispute,  in  the  reign  of  Ueury  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to 
sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or  wfa^er  the  nafabai  ihould  dign  first. 
Jk  T/iou,  Hut.  Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  11. 

"  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dokee^ 
and  ended  in  a  duel,  in  whicb  the  Doke  de  K^etnours  was  killed,  as  is  men- 
tioned by  most  of  the  contompomr)'  writers.  See  Afem.  r/^  Monttjhit,  vol.  ii. 
p.  357  ;  Mim,  de  la  Rochefoucauld ^  vol.  ii.  p.  172  ;  Mim.  de  Cmirart,  pp.  172- 
176 ;  M(m,  de  Rett,  vol.  ii.  p.  203 ;  Mim.  JrOmer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

Pontchartraiii,  one  oi  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  uiKKr  the  ycvr 
1620  :  **  En  ce  mfime  temps  s'^toit  mft  un  tris  grand  diilerend  cntre  M.  Ic 
prince  de  Cond6  et  M.  le  comte  de  Soi^ons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que 
dUMOn  d'eoz  prftcnkdoit  devoir  presenter  au  roi  quand  ils  se  re&contruroient 
tons  deux  pres  sa  maje8t6.  **  Afhn.  de  Pontchnrtrain^  vol.  ii.  p.  2f>r>.  Le 
Yassor,  who  gives  a  fuller  account  {Rifftie  de  Louie  XII vol.  iii.  pp.  530, 
037),  Mja :  '"^Chacun  dee  denx  prinoea  da  aang  fort  ^hauffes  k  qui  fnoit 
une  fouction  de  maltre  d'hdtel,  tiroit  la  Pcrvii  tte  de  sou  cAt6,  et  la  contesta- 
tion augmentoit  d'une  mani&re  dont  les  suites  pouvoient  deveuir  facheuses." 
But  the  king  interposing,  **i]sfmit  d(mc  obliges  de  oMer:  mais  oe  ne  fat 
pas  Bans  ae  cure  I'un  it  Tautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  menayantes." 

According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his  >^ 
wife  could  be  alio  wed  to  meddle  with  the  quceu  s  shift  \  according  to  other 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology 
to  the  readei*  for  obtruding  upon  his  notice  these  miser- 
able disputes  respecting  matters  which,  however  deepicable 
they  now  appear,  were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly 
devoid  of  understanding.  But^  it  sliould  be  remembered 
that  their  occurrence,  and  above  all,  the  importance  for- 
merly attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  history  nf  the  French 
mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  infor- 
mation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has 
\  now  passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected 
by  ordinary  historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of 
history.  Not  only  do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our 
minds  the  age  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view  they  are  liighly  important.  They  are  part 
of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  generalize  the  laws 
of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different  periods 
assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  ofyeneration 
as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural 
this  power  is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident 
if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  sup- 

\    ported.    The  origin  of  veneration  is  wonder  and  fear. 

I  These  two  passions,  either  alone  or  combined,  are  the  or- 
dinary source  of  veneration  ;  and  the  way  in  which  they 
\^  I    arise  is  obvious.    We  wonder  because  we  are  ignorant, 

j  and  v?e  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and 
more  weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  hare 
been  more  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those 
habits  of  reverence,  which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause 
superstition,  and  if  carried  into  politics,  cause  despotism. 
In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  these  evils  are  remedied 
by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at  once  lessens  our 
ignorance  and  increases  our  resources :  in  other  words, 

authorities,  the  l.i(iy-iTi-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  un- 
less a  piiaoess  huppcugd  to  be  preseut.  On  these  alternatives,  aud  oa  the 
diilhnutiM  cuma  br  than,  eoni|nre  Jttm,  de  Saint-Simon,  1849,  roL  ni. 
p.  185,  ivith  MSm,  de  MMevOU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  88, 876, 8n. 
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wUch  diminiahes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear» 
and  thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strength- 
ens, in  the  same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence. 
But  in  France,  tMs  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  counteracted  by  an  opposite  tendency ;  so 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  protective  spirit  was  en- 
feebled by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  invigorated  by  those  sodal  and  political  circum- 
stances wUch  I  have  attempted  to  trace ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one 
below  it^  the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole 
were  completely  maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became 
accustomed  to  look  upwards,  and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own 
resources,  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that 
pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for  which  the  French, 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always  remarkable. 
Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  thmr  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.^  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of 
veneration  have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce 
each  man  to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  extenud 
to  himself;  while  the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  in- 
dependence would  make  him  prefer  that  internal  standard 
which  his  own  mind  alone  can  supply.  The  result  of  all 
this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  intellectual  movement  stimulated  the  French  to 
rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  that  social  tendency 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the 
•  habits  of  their  dd  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while 
the  war  weot  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on 
the  part  of  the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both 
classes  relied  upon  what  they  saw  Immediately  above  them. 
The  people  believed  thiit  without  the  nobles  there  was  no 
safety  ;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown  there 
was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this  opinion  can 
hardly  be  blamed  ;  for  as  their  di^inctions  proceed  from 

Also  coTincctcd  witli  the  inslitatioii  of  diivalry,  both  being  oogiMto 
sjrmptoius  of  th&  same  spirit. 
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the  crown,  they  hare  a  direct  interest  in  upholding  the 
ancient  notion  that  the  soYoreign  is  the  fountain  of  honour. 
They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposteroue  doctrine, 
according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
hx>ked,  our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source, 
by  whose  operation  it  is  belieyed,  that  in  a  moment*  and 
at  the  mere  will  of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  hv^ 
part  of  the  old  scheme  to  create  distinctions  for  which 
'  nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to  substitute  a  superiority 
which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is  real ;  and  thus  try 
to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The 
ntter  failure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual  ceessr 
tion  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them 
must  be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed. 
Unless  counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must 
be  between  the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused 
by  the  memory  of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  future 
ones.  In  France,  this  natural  feeling  being  strengthened 
by  that  protective  spirit  which  induced  men  to  ding  to 
those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  nobles,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek  the  slightest 
favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which  some  ex- 
amples have  just  been  given.  They  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden 
dignity  even  in  his  commonest  actions  ;  so  that,  to  their 
minds,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  which  of 
them  should  hand  liim  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should 
hold  his  basin,  and  which  of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.^ 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon 
these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that  I  have  collected  evi- 
dence respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they  were  en- 
grossed.   So  far  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

EvtiQ  just  before  the  French  Revolution,  these  feelings  still  existed. 
See,  for  instance,  the  extraordinair  details  in  Carnqtauy  Mkm,  mr  Marit  AiktHAf 
netle,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from 
PrnfUiomtn/g  Miroir  de  Parit,  isi S(mihejf*s  Ommonplaee  £ooJt,  third  serici^ 
1850,  p.  201,  no.  liio. 
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than  blamed :  thej  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they 
even  exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  bad  given  to 
them.  But  we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose 
interests  depended  on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  re- 
ference to  the  fate  of  the  French  people  that  the  historian 
need  trouble  himself  with  the  history  of  the  French  nobles. 
At  the  same  time,  evidence  of  this  sort,  by  disclosing  the 
tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  displays  in  one  of  its  most 
active  forms  that  protective  and  aiistocratic  spirit,  of  which 
they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its  present  reduced 
and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease^  by  which  Europe  is  in- 
deed still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very 
mitigated  form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can 
have  an  idea»  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages, 
when,  raging  uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as 
to  check  the  growth  of  Hberty,  stop  the  progress  of  na- 
tions, and  dwarf  the  energies  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the 
way  in  which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each 
other,  or  to  point  out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  con- 
sidered the  obvious  difference  between  the  civil  wars  in 
the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low-bom  and 
plebeian  leaders  of  our  rehelUon  could  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the  understanding  of 
the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell  and  his  co- 
acyutors,  were  not  much  vci  scd  in  the  mysteries  of  gene- 
alogy, or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not 
even  studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign 
to  their  design.  On  the  other  hand,  wliat  they  did  was 
done  thoroughly.  They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work 
to  perform;  and  they  performed  it  well.^^  They  had  risen 

Ludlow  thus  exprewea  the  sentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war 
upon  the  crown  :  "The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and 
us  l>ciiig,  as  I  apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  guvcm  as  a  god  by 
Ub  will,  and  the  mtion  be  governed  by  force  like  beaiitt  or  whether  the 
people  should  be  govemed  by  laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a 
government  derived  from  their  own  consent  1  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an 
aceommodatiim  with  the  king  was  unaife  to  the  people  of  Boglaiid,  ind 
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in  arms  against  a  corrupt  and  despotic  government,  and 
they  would  not  stay  their  hands  until  they  had  pulled 
down  those  who  were  in  high  places;  until  they  had  not 
only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastized  those 
bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  w^as  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly 
display  some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest 
minds  arc  subject;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of 
them  but  with  that  unfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those 
who  taught  the  first  great  lesson  to  tlie  kings  of  Europe, 
and  who,  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  proclaimed  to 
them  that  the  impuuity  which  they  had  long  enjoyed  was 
now  come  to  au  end,  and  that  against  their  transgressions 
the  peoj)le  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more  decibive, 
than  any  they  had  iiitherto  ventured  to  use. 

unjott  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it."  Ludlow'*  Jfemoira,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 
Compare  Whitolockc's  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  Journal  of  the  Swedi$k 
£nibasst/f  vol.  i.  p.      i  and  aee  pp.  390,  391. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Thb  Pionomi  Smra  OAiamu>  bt  Loms  XIV.  tm  latmuxm.  Exa- 

HTNATION  OF  THE  CoNSF.QT7KNCES  OP  THIS  AlLIANCB  BITWlBir  IBS  IVTBL- 
LBGTUAL  ClaASBS  AVD  IOB  GoVEftNlKG  ClASSSS. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  the  protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordina- 
tion connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  un- 
known in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  divergence 
between  the  two  countries.  To  complete  the  comparison, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this  same  spirit  influ- 
enced the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France,  as  well  as 
its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  depend- 
ence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encouraged 
a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature;  and  that 
the  paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  re- 
gulated the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  like- 
wise regulate  the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Fronde  was  finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  that  singular  intellectual  polity,  which  dur- 
ing fifty  years  characterized  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one 
party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the  other. 
Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French  crown. 
Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  favour ; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  intellectual  eminence.  The 
effects  produced  by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the 
present  chapter.    The  apparent  cause  of  the  system  was 
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the  personal  cliaracter  of  Louis  XIV^. ;  but  the  real  and 
overruling  causes  were  those  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  which  established  in  the  French 
mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
eighteenth  century.   To  invigorate  those  associations,  and 
to  carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great 
aim  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful.   It  is  on  this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign 
becomes  highly  instructive,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  despotism  which  has  ever  occurred; 
i   a  despotism  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  kind; 
*  a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over  one  of  the  most  civilized 
people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore  the  yoke  without  re- 
pining, but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and  even  with, 
gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.^ 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is- tried  even 
by  the  lowest  standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest. 
A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest 
and  most  grovelling  superstition,  characterized  his  private 
life ;  while  in  his  public  career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance 
and  a  systematic  perfidy  which  eventually  roused  the  anger 
of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  sharp  and  signal 
retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  resisted  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to  be 

*  On  the  disgraceful  subservieDcy  of  the  most  emiucnt  men  of  letters. 
Me  Capefi^w't  Louis  XI voL  i.  pp.  41,  42,  116 ;  and  on  the  feeling  of 
the  people,  Le  Vassor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bitterly 
lajrs,  "maUlee  Frangais,  aocoutumea  k  resolava^,  ue  seutent  plus  la  peaui- 
tear  de  leun  dttlnei."  Le  Vanor^  Hut.  dg  Louu  XJJl,  toL  vi.  p.  670.  Fo- 
reigners were  equally  amazed  at  the  general,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing 
servility.    Lord  ShaJtesbury,  in  a  letter  dated  February  1704-5,  passes  a 
I    glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France,  "  you  will  hardly 
.     find  this  argument  underikood  ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now  and  then  ap- 
pear,  I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man."  ForMers  Orujinal 
\   Letters  of  Lockcy  Sidney y  and  Shqftesburif,  1830,  p.  205.    In  the  siime  rear, 
De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  WilMnCt 
Life  of  Df  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a 
letter  which  strikingly  Ulustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  AiJkin's 
Life  ofAddiion,  voL  i.  p.  80.  Oorapare  Bumef*  Own  7%ne,  toL  it.  p.  366, 
on  "the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to  which  the  Frcnoll have rUDy  bqrondtlie 
examples  of  foimer  ages,  iu  honour  of  their  king." 


« 
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oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.^  To  them  he 
abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own 
prerogative.^  Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he 
assumed  the  government,  began  to  encroach  upon  those 
rehgious  hberties,  of  which  Henry  IV.  had  hiid  the  foun- 
dation, and  which  down  to  this  period  liad  been  preserved 
intact*  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  tliat  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  principle  of 
toleration  had  for  .nearly  a  century  been  incorporated 
with  the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was  at  their  instigation  that, 
just  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  saci'ed  rights  of  his 
subjects,  he,  in  order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  con- 
version, suddenly  let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dis- 
solute soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  re- 
volting cruelties.  The  frightfid  barbarities  which  followed 
are  related  by  authentic  writers  f  and  of  the  effect  pro- 

*  The  tenns  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  Um  dmrdi  Hire  fiuily 
stated  by  M.  Raiike :  **  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewaltoii  unterstutzten  ein- 
ander.  I>er  Koaig  ward  von  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltllchen,  der  Clerus 
ymx  d«r  anbedinsten  Autoritftt  der  geisUidien  wmdt  dm  FtepsUhmns  freige- 
■prochen.'*  DiePapstt^  vol.  iii.  p.  168. 

'  This  part  of  his  chacMter  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Stsmondi,  MiM,  det 
Franpait,  Vol.  zxv.  p.  43. 

*  FImhh  mppoMS  that  the  lint  peneoatfng  laws  were  in  1679:  ** Dte 

TannSe  1079  lea  concessions  &ites  aux  protestans  avaient  6t4  graduellement 
restreiutes."  Diplomaiie  Franfaise,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these 
laws  began  in  1662,  the  year  after  the  death  of  M;iz;irin.  See  Sumo7u/i,  J/ist, 
det  Franpais^  vol.  xxv.  p.  107;  Iknoist,  Edit  cfe  Xanles,  vol.  iii.  pp.  4(iO-4G2, 
481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from  Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  {Li'-xtfr's  Li/f  of 
Clarendon^  vol.  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  "the  horrid  persecutions  the  reformed 
religion  uudei^goes  in  France and  Locke,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1675 
and  1676,  status  in  liis  Journal  {Kiitffit  Life  of  Lock  f,  vol.  i.  p.  110)  that  the 
Protestants  were  losiug  "  every  day  some  privilege  or  other.  * 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  the  French  historians ; 
Imt  I  do  not  remember  thai  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  tlx  re  was  a  ru- 
mour of  it  in  Paris  twenty  yeara  before  it  occurred.  In  March  IGOr)  Patin 
writes,  On  dit  que,  pour  miner  les  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les 
chambres  de  I'Mit,  et  aholir  PMit  de  Kantes.*'  Lmn$  de  FaHn,  vol  iii. 
pu  516. 

*  Compare  Burnetts  Own  TVW,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73-76,  with  ,^iicle  de  Lonu 
JCJVf  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaircy  vol.  xx.  pp.  377,  378.  Voltaire  says  that  the 
Protestants  who  persisted  in  their  religkm  ''^talent  livrte  aux  soldats,  qui 
eurent  toute  licence,  except6  celle  de  tuer.  II  y  eiit  pourtant  plusieurs  per- 
souues  si  cruellement  maltrait^  qu'elles  en  moururent."  Ana  Burnet,  who 
was  in  France  in  1686,  sayt,  **  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  intent 
new  methods  of  cruelty."  What  some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now 
relate  ;  beoause  the  evidence,  however  paiufui  it  may  be,  is  ueceeinry  to  eu< 
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duced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  perse- 
cutions cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 
inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them 

able  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  necessary  that  the  veil 
should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which  would  hide  such 
facts,  should  give  way  beferi  the  obligation  wfaieh  the  historian  is  under  of 
holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding  with  |mblic  infamy,  the 
church  by  wliich  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  thej 
were  enforced,  and  the  age  in  wliich  they  were  pennitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quid** 
tSi/tuxiicon  in  (!<iUut,  lfin2,  folio;  and  /ieuoist,  Histoirf  de  V  Edit  de  yantes^ 
169d,  4to.  From  these  works  1  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  hap- 
pened in  France  in  1686.  **  Afterwards  they  fitU  upon  the  persons  of  the 
Protestants;  and  there  was  no  wickedness,  though  Tu>vcr  so  hornd,  whicli 
they  did  not  put  iu  practice,  that  thejr  might  enforce  them  to  change  their 

religion  They  bound  them  as  criminals  ere  when  they  be  put  to  the 

rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  funnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poured 
wine  down  their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived  them  of  tlieir  reason,  and 
they  had  iu  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become  Catholics.  Some 
they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a  thousand  in- 
dignities, they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them  with 
peu-kuives,  tear  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  beeome  Roman  Oatholios,  or  that  the 
doleful  outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  for 

mercy^,  constrained  them  to  let  them  go  .In  some  places  they  tied 

IBithers  and  husbands  to  the  bed-posts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters before  their  eyes.  ....  From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an  intoleniMe  ]iain.  They  burnt 
the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women  witii  bellows,  till  they 
were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could  not  prevail 
upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  they  did 
then  imprison  them  in  close  aud  noisome  duuffeous,  in  which  they  exercised 
aU         of  inhumanities  upon  them.'*  Syno^^ent  vol.  i.  pp.  czzz. 

CZXXi.  **  Cependant  les  troupes  exer^oient  partout  des  cruautez  monies. 
Tout  leur  6toit  Dermis,  pourveu  qu'ils  ne  Assent  pas  mourir.  Us  faisoient 
danser  quelquefots  lenrs  h6tes,  jusquli  ce  qu'ils  tombassent  en  dttdllance. 

Ilsbemoient  les  autres  jusqu  k  ce  qu'ils  n'en  pouvoient  plus  II  y  en 

cut  qnelques-uns  Ik  qui  on  versa  de  I'eau  bouillaute  dans  la  bouche.  .  .  .  II  y 
en  uut  plusieurs  a  ^ui  ou  donna  des  coups  de  b4ton  sous  les  pieds,  pour 
^rouver  si  ce  supplice  est  aussi  cruel  que  les  relations  le  publieut.    On  ar- 

rachoit  ii  d'autres  le  poil  de  la  barbe  D'autres  brftloient  ^  lachandclle 

le  poil  des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  hdtes.  D'autres  faisoient  bruler  de 
la  poudre,  si  prte  du  visage  de  ceux  qui  leur  retnstoient,  qu'elle  leur  grilloit 
toute  la  peau.  lis  mcttoient  d'autres  des  charbons  alluuu-z  dans  les  mains, 
et  les  oontraignoient  de  les  teuir  fermees,  jusqu'^  ce  que  les  charbous  fussent 
^telnts.  ....  On  brftla  les  pieds  h  plusieurs,  tenant  les  uns  long-tems  devant 
un  grand  feu  ;  appliquant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds ;  liant 
les  pieds  des  autres  dans  des  bottines  pleiues  de  graisse,  qu'on  faisoit  fondre 
et  chauffer  peu  k  pen  devant  un  brasier  ardent."  Jienoitty  Uist.  de  I' Edit  de 
Xnnt*-^,  vol.  v.  pp.  887-889.  One  of  the  Protestants,  named  Ryau,  they 
*'lii}rcnt  fort  6troitement ;  lui  sevr^rent  les  dnit'ts  des  mains;  lui  fichJirent 
des  epLugles  sous  les  ougl^  i  lui  fireut  briiler  de  la  poudre  dans  les  oruUles ; 
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those  habits  of  labour,  aad  that  knowledge  and  experience 
in  their  respective  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  enriching  their  own  countrjJ  These  things  are 
notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  lie  on  the  sur- 
&ce  of  history.  Yet,  in  the  &oe  of  them,  there  are  still 
found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every 
vestige  of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were 
weighed  down  by  an  insuiferable  taxation ;  that  their  chil- 
dren were  torn  from  them  by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell 
the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent;  thut  a  despotism 
of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — although  all  this 
is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writei'S,  even  in  our 
own  day,  who  are  so  in&tuated  with  the  glories  of  litera-  / 
ture,  as  to  baUnce  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes,  I 
andwhowiU  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  ( 

lui  p^ro&rent  les  cuiases  en  plvrieon  lieux,  ei  vera^nt  du  vin  ligrc  ct  da  ael 
dan3  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  to'trnu-nt  i!s  epuisdrent  ti  /talieiice  en  d^ux  joura ; 
et  It forceraU d  cAanaerde  rdii/ion."  p.  890.  **  Les  dragous  ^toieat  les  mdmes 
6D  tons  lieuz.  lU  htMxAeai,  ils  ^toovdiBSoieiit,  lis  brCliloieiit  en  Bourgogne 
cornrne  en  Poitou,  cii  Ohampagne  coiume  en  Guyenne,  en  Norniaiidie  coinrae 
en  Languedoc.  Mais  Us  n 'avoieut  pour  les  femmes  ui  plus  de  respect,  ni 
plot  de  pitid  que  pour  let  hommes.   Au  contraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre  • 

fmdeur  qui  esc  one  des  propri6tez  de  leur  scxe  ;  ct  ils  s'vu  prevaloieut  poor 
eur  faire  de  plus  sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  leurs  juppes 
par  dessus  la  tele,  et  on  leur  jeitoit  des  sea\ix  d'eau  sur  le  corps.  11  y  en 
eat  ploaiean  que  les  soldati  miient  cn  chemise,  et  qulls  forc^rent  de  danser 

avec  eux  dans  cct  etat  Deux  filles  de  Calais,  iiomiu^es  le  Nol)le,  fureut 

mises  toutes  nues  sur  le  pav6,  et  f urent  aiusi  ezpos^es  k  la  mocoiierie  et  aux 

outnges  des  passans  Dee  dragons  ay  ant  li6  la  dame  de  Vesenfaikl* 

queiiouille  de  son  lit,  lui  craclioietit  dans  la  bouchc  qu.md  elle  I'ouvroit  pour 
parler  ou  pour  soupirer."  pp.  H91,  892.  At  p.  917  are  other  details,  far  more 
norriUe,  respecting  the  trwtment  of  women,  and  which  indignation  rather 
than  shame  prevents  me  from  tnuiscribing.  Indued,  the  shame  can  only 
light  on  the  church  atid  the  government  under  whose  united  authority  such 
scindalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  marely  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pLlliu<^  men  to  change  their  religious  opinions. 

'  M.  lilanqui  (///>/.  1'  /iconotnu:  I'olitiqtte,  vol.  ii.  p-  K')  ^\ys,  that  the 
revocatiou  of  the  Edict  of  Nautes  cost  ^France  **ciiiq  cent  ntille  de  ses  en- 
fauts  les  plus  iudustrieux,"  who  carried  ioto  other  oouutries  les  habitudes 
d'ordre  et  de  tniv.iil  dont  ils  6taient  inibus."  See  also  Si^cle  de  Louis  XI  V, 
chap,  xxxvi.,  iu  (Euvre*  de  Yoltairef  vol.  zx.  pp.  380,  381.  Several  of  them 
em  igrated  to  North  America.  Ctompare  €hdmn  on  P^puUttion^  pp.  388, 389, 
with  Benoist^  I  Edit  de  NanUs,  vol.  v.  pp.  973,  974,  and  LyeU'a  Second  Vint 
to  the  United  States,  edit.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.  See  also,  on  the  effects  of  the. 
Revocation,  Letire*  inSdites  de  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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during  whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pas- 
cal, the  Orations  of  Bossuet,  tho  Comedie^s  of  Moliere,  and 
the  Tragedies  of  iiiicine. 

This  method  of  estimatiug  the  merits  of  a  sovereign 
is,  iiulced,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend 
any  words  in  I'efuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more 
widely  diffused  error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  pa- 
tronage upon  national  literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which 
men  of  letters  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  propagate. 
From  the  language  too  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing,  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king,  which  stimulates 
the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose  heart  they 
are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised,  as 
one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  Unger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical 
consequences  very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and 
it  is  injurious  to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens 
that  vanity  of  w  hit^h  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  position  they  now  occupy  in 
the  most  civilized  countries,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  opinion  wliich,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated  men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned 
tho  theological  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer 
a  corresponding  diminution.^  The  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  were  formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  an<l  at 
the  present  day  we  are  no  longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with 
which  their  persons  were  once  supposed  to  be  hedged.^ 

*  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  canned  by  the  abaiidouineut  of 
divine  rij^ht,  see  S/)f'Nc*'r'>>  S„'-iof  Sfufirn,  pp.  42.3,  424  ;  and  on  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  propa^ting  the  old  doctriue,  see  Allen's  learned  woricDU  the 
Roifal  Pren^ive^  edit.  1840,  p.  156.  See  elio  eoBM  sliiking  nfliftfte  bgr 
Locke,  in  King^n  Life  of  TytcL-f,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

*  **  Qu'est  devenu,  eu  eifet,  le  droit  di via,  cette  pensde,  autrefois  accept^ 
r  let  mmsses,  que  lee  roie  ^talent  lee  reprieentante  de  Dieu  surla  terre,  que 
racine  <le  Icur  |)<)uvoir  6tait  dans  le  ciel  ?    Kile  s'est  ^vanouie  devant  cette 

autre  peusee,  (|u*aucua  nuage,  atto«n  mjrstieiaoie  n'obeoarnt ;  defvant  oelte 
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The  standard,  therefore,  bj  which  we  should  measure 
them  is  obvious.    We  should  applaud  their  conduct  in 
proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  the 
nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  |K)wer;  but  we 
ought  to  renionibcr  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  educated,  and  from  the  childish  lioinage  always  paid 
to  them,  their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and 
their  prejudices  very  numerous.^^    On  this  account,  so 
far  from  expecting  that  they  should  be  judicious  patrons 
of  literature,  or  should  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we 
ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obstinately  oppose  the 
spirit  of  tlieir  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
march  of  society.    For,  unless  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  liis  position,  is  a  man  of 
very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  will 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are 
most  compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to 
a  profound  and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an 
authorwho  cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient 
abuses.    In  this  way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of 
letters  either  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable, 
no  doubt,  to  those  who  receive  them ;  but  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  weaken  the  boldness  and  energy  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  therefore  to  impair  the  value  of  their  works* 
This  might  be  made  evident  by  publishing  a  list  of  those 
literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by  European 
princes.    If  this  were  doue,  the  mischief  produced  by  these 

peos^e  si  naturelle  et  brillant  d'une  olart^  si  oette  et  si  vive,  que  Ja  soure- 
rmhw  pniennoe,  mur  1*  ierre,  appartieot  su  peuple  eutier,  e(  aoD  k  m» 

fraction,  ct  moins  encore  k  un  seul  homme.**  Jlf"'/,  ^Scie/we  Soa'alr,  vol. 
p.  308.    Compare  Maniung  on  the  Law  of  JVaiiota,  p.  iUl ;  Ldxing'*  tSmdm^ 
p.  408;  ZaiMfi*9  Dmmark,  p.  186;  Bw*^$  WcrU,  tdL  i  p.  901. 

^  In  tbis,  M  in  all  inttonoeB,  the  language  of  respect  long  enrvlTM  the 

feeling  to  which  the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brougham  {PoUdoil 
Pkiloaoph^f  vol.  i.  p.  42,  Loud.  1S49)  obeurves,  that  ^'all  their  titles  are  de- 
rived from  a  divine  original — all  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deitjr  on 
earth.  They  are  oaUed  '  Grace,*  ^  M<ge$tg.*  Thej  are  tenMd  '  The  Ijoirfk 
anointed,'  *  The  Vicef/rrnU  of  Ood  Upon  earth  with  many  other  names 
which  are  either  nouseiuiical  or  biaspnemous,  but  wliich  are  outdone  iu  ab- 
surdity 1^  th»  king*  of  Uie  KMt.**  Trae  enough  :  but  if  Lord  Biroughain  X 
had  written  thus  thrae  oentoxiee  ago^  he  would  have  had  his  «en  eat  <nF  for  ^ 
his  pauM. 
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aad  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  think  myself  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign 
has  recompensed  a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is 
behind  his  age.  The  result  is,  that  in  every  country  where 
royal  patronage  has  been  long  and  generally  bestowed, 
the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of  being  progressive,  has 
become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been  struck  up 
between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class ;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subor- 
dinate to  ijhe  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their 
writings  the  prejudices  of  the  court  to  which  they  cling. 
Hcijce  it  is,  that  the  marks  of  favour  have  become  the 
badge  of  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  occupations,  an  occu- 
pation which  of  all  others  raises  the  dignity  of  man,  has 
been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession,  where 
the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of 
rewards,  and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift 
of  whoever  happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of 
the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to 
the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive 
government  witli  the  means  of  rewarding  literary  men. 
But  there  is  also  another  objection,  in  some  respects  still 
more  serious.  Every  nation  wliich  is  allowed  to  pursue 
its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy  the  wants  of  its 
own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature  as  is  best 
suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for  the 
interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  want;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed 
the  demand.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being 
of  society  that  a  healthy  proportion  sliould  be  kept  up 
between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the  practical  classes. 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  ratio  between 
thoso  who  are  most  inclined  to  think,  and  those  who  are 
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most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all  authors,  our  niaterial 
interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  our 
mental  plea^sures  would  be  abridged.  In  the  first  case, 
we  should  be  famished  philosophers  ;  in  the  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  tlic 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted, 
^vithout  effort,  by  the  natural,  or,  as  w^c  call  it,  the  spon- 
taneous movement  of  society.  Hut  if  a  government  takes^ 
upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men,  it  disturbs  this  move- 
ment ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things.  This  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  protection,  hy  which  ever}^  countiy  has  been 
greatly  injui-erT™"!?,  for  instance,  a  fimd  were  set  apart 
by  the  state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  those  useful  men  would  be  need- 
lessly augmented.  If  another  fund  48  appropriated  for 
the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will 
increase  more  mpidl}^  than  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
require.  In  lK)th  cases,  an  artificial  stimulus  will  produce 
an  unhealthy  action.  Purely,  food  and  clothes  are  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind.  Why, 
then,  should  we  ciill  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encounige  those 
who  kill  our  nnitton  and  mend  our  garments?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect, 
exactly  analogous  to  its  physical  march.  In  some  in- 
stances a  forced  supply  may,  indeed,  create  an  unnatural 
want.  But  this  is  an  artificial  state  of  things,  which  indi- 
cates a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  condition,  it  is  not 
the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the  want  which 
gives  rise  to  the  suppl}'.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that  an 
increase  ot  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a 
diff'usion  of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  sujipose  that  an 
increase  of  liutchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diifusion  of 
food.  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered. 
Men  must  have  appetite  before  they  will  eat ;  they  must 
have  money  before  they  can  buy ;  they  must  be  inquisi- 
tive before  they  will'read.  The  two  great  principles  whidi 
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move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  love  of 
knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which 
every  civilized  country  is  divided.  What  a  government 
gives  to  one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other. 
What  it  gives  to  literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.  This 
can  never  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.  For,  the  natural  ])ropor- 
tions  of  society  being  destroyed,  society  itself  will  bo 
thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  letters  are  pro- 
tected, men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The  lower 
classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
hterature  is  the  lirst  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  li- 
berty of  tlie  people  will  be  discouraged;  their  persons  will 
be  o})pressed;  their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  ne- 
ccas'dvy  to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that  those  which 
embellish  life  may  be  favoured.  The  many  will  be  ruined, 
that  the  few  m.'iy  be  pleased.  While  every  thing  is  splen- 
did above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pictures,  noble 
palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be  pro- 
duced in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart 
and  strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  wliom  the 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  con- 
tinue to  sing  the  prai.ses  of  the  prince  who  has  bought 
them  with  his  gold.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who 
I  begin  by  losing  their  independence,  will  end  by  losing 
I  their  energy.  Their  intellect  must  be  robust  indeed,  if  it 
do#  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  court.  Their 
attention  being  concentrated  on  their  ma^iter,  they  insen- 
sibly contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  arc  suited  to 
their  position  ;  and,  a,s  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is 
diminished,  the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  im- 
paired. To  them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude 
a  pleasure.  In  their  hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  bold- 
ness, tradition  is  appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished.  Then  it  is,  that 
there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlet 
being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are  unable 
to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  blowly 
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rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred ;  their  passions  accumulate  in 
nlenoe,  uniil  at  length,  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded 
into  one  of  those  terrible  reTolutions,  by  ^rhich  they  hum- 
ble the  pride  of  their  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even 
into  the  heart  of  the  palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  vreW  known  to  those  who 
httre  studied  the  historv  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  connex- 
ion  between  it  and  the  French  Reyolution.  That  prince 
adopted,  during  his  long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice 
(^rewarding  literary  men  with  large  sums  of  money,  and 
of  conferring  on  them  numerous  marks  of  personal  &your. 
As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  as  the 
wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  employed  was  of 
course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find  no  bet- 
ter illustration  of  the  results  which  such  patronage  is  likely 
to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so 
anxious  to  restore.  What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the 
general  interests  of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see. 
But  its  effect  upon  authors  themselves  should  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  by  those  men  of  letters  who,  with  little 
regard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  constantly  reproaching 
the  Euglitili  government  for  neglecting  the  profession  of 
which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  age  have 
literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profuseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been 
80  mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  ful^l  their 
great  vocation  as  the  apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  mis* 
sionaries  of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated 
•  authors  of  that  time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  ihm 
acquirements,  and  the  power  of  their  minds,  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  surrounding  corruption.  To  gain  the 
favour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that  independent  sforit 
which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than  life.  Thej 
gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then* 
would  under  the  same  circumstances  happen  now.  A  few 
eminent  thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  their  age.    But,  looking  at  mankind  gene-' 
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rally,  society  can  have  no  hold  on  any  class  except  through 
the  nieiliiiii)  of  their  interests.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every 
people  to  take  hee<l,  that  the  interests  of  literary  men  are 
on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their  rulers.  For, 
literatuic  is  the  representative  of  intellect,  which  is  pro- 
gressive;  governinent  is  the  representative  of  order,  which 
i8  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  aie  se- 
parate, they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and 
the  people  nuiy  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these 
powers  coalesce,  if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intel- 
lect, and  if  the  intellect  will  yield  to  the  government,  the 
inevitable  result  must  be,  despotism  in  politics,  and  servility 
in  literature.  This  was  the  history  of  France  under  Louis 
XI \\;  and  this,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  be  the  history 
of  every  country  that  shall  be  tempted  to  follow  so  attrac- 
tive but  so  i'atal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XI \'.  originated  in  the  grati- 
tude of  men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  ex- 
amine this  opinion,  we  shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the 
traditions  of  which  history  is  full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of 
truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading  circumstances,  which 
will  prove  that  the  litcrai-y  splendour  of  his  reign  was  not 
the  result  of  his  ellurts,  l)ut  was  the  work  of  that  great 
generation  which  preceded  him ;  and  that  the  intellect  of 
France,  so  far  from  being  benefited  by  his  muuiliceuce, 
was  hampered  by  liis  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  of 
Mazarin,  had  been  given  to  the  lii^i^liest  branches  of  know- 
ledge, was  suddenly  stopped.  In  lf)61  Louis  XIV.  as- 
sumed the  government;^'  and  from  that  moment  until  his 
death,  in  1715,  the  history  of  France,  so  far  as  great  dis- 
coveries are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions  respecting  the 
supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  matter  fairly, 

"  "  La  premiere  p6riodc  du  (^otiveniemeut  de  Louis XI Y  G0limi6ii09  done 
ea  1661/'  Caf€jigue  $  LouU  XI V,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a  mani- 
fest dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that 
was  elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of 
men  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  tlie  creations  of  art,  by 
paintings,  by  palaces,  by  poems;  but  scarcely  any  thing 
of  moment  was  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
If  we  take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed  sciences  to 
which  they  arc  applicable,  it  will  be  universally  admitted 
that  their  most  successful  cultivators  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fei-mat,  Gas- 
sendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV.  having 
any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was 
still  in  his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed 
the  government,  and  therefore  before  his  system  of  pro- 
tection came  into  }>lay.  Descartes  died  in  1650,^^  when 
the  king  was  twelve  years  old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like 
that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  age  of 
Louis  XI  \\,  had  gained  a^  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  man  existed,  ifis  treatise  on  conic 
sections  was  written  in  1639;^^  his  decisive  experiments 
on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1G48;^^  and  his  re- 
searches on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever 
undertook,  were  in  l(j58,^^  when  Louis,  still  under  the 
tutelage  of  ^lazarin,  had  no  sort  of  authority.  Format 
was  one  of  the  most  jtrofuund  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which  respect 

«  /iioff.  Univ.  vol.  30.  p.  167. 

"  Tn  /lio'j.  Cniv.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  /jO,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  it  **4 
I'age  de  Btiizc  aua  j"  and  at  p.  40,  to  have  becu  boru  in  1623. 

Ledi^t  Natwad  PhUotojihy^  p.  201 ;  B&rdem  Dmmdinj  Le  (kMtmanitmt, 
vol.  i.  p.  310.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  {Dusc.  on  Xat.  P/iUos.  pp.  229,  230)  oaUi 
this  "one  of  the  fifst,  if  not  the  very  first,"  crucial  instance  recorded  in 
physics ;  and  he  thinkij  that  it  **  tended,  more  powerfully  than  any  thing 
which  had  previoualj  beoi  done  in  science,  to  contimi  in  the  minds  of  men 
that  disposition  to  experimental  verification  which  liad  scarcely  yet  taken 
full  and  secure  root."  la  this  point  of  view,  the  addition  it  actually  made 
to  knowlodge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

Montncia  (Hiil,  deg  MathSmatiquei,Y6l.  ii.  p.  CI)  says,  "  vers  1658;" 
and  at  p.  Go,  il  se  mit,  vers  le  coramencement  do  1626, conaidlrer  plus 
profoud^meut  les  prophet^  de  cette  courbe." 
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he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.^*  The  most  importaut 
steps  he  took  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  in- 
finites, applied  to  the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves; 
which,  however,  he  completed  in  or  before  1636.^^  As  to 
Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Gaasendi 
died  in  six  years  before  Louis  was  at  the  head  of 

affairs;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,^'  when  the  great 
king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just 
before  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation. 
Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began 
to  tell  upon  the  national  intellect;  and  during  the  next 
fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was  made  to  either 
branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the  single  exception 
of  acoustics,'^  to  any  of  the  sciences  to  which  the  mathe- 
matics are  applied.-'  The  further  the  seventeenth  century 
advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  become,  and 
the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between  the 

Motitucla  (//Mf.  dei  M'tthemat.  vol.  ii.  p.  130)  cnthusiasticnlly  declares 
thaty si  I>escart«8  edt  inauqu6  k  Tesprit  huinaio,  Fermat  I'tsiit  reuiplac6  en 
flCocMtrte."  Simaoo,  ih«  oelebmted  rottortr  <»f  Greek  geometry,  said  that 
Fermat  WM  the  only  modem  who  uuderstood  porisms.  See  Trail's  AeeouM 
4lf  Sinmonf  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41.  On  the  connexion  between  his  views  and 
the  subsequent  discovery  of  ihe  differential  oalculuB,  see  lirewMer't  Life  of 
Newton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  T^S ;  and  eomptre  Oomie,  Philoiopkk  PesaKuw,  toL  i.  f^. 
228,  2-l'.)y  72(i,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Femiat  to  Rol>erval,  in  1036, 
in  Menlmda,  Hist.  de$  MatMrnatUfueM,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137  ;  respecting  whieli 
there  is  no  notice  in  the  meagre  article  on  Fenuat,  in  Unttun^»  M<itJ,>)n'itirnl 
Dictionary/ f  vol.  i.  p.  dlO,  4to,  181d.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathema- 
tioians  that  thia  uiuatisfiietory  work  of  Button's  «MraId  still  rramin  beet 
they  have  produced  on  the  history  of  their  own  pciencc.  The  same  disre- 
nrd  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks  on  Fermat  by  Playfair.  8ee 
Flaiff air's  Dissfrtation  on  the  Progreu  of  Mathematical  Setence^  Encydop. 
Brit',  vol.  i.  p.  4-M),  7th  edition. 

"  JIutton  s  Jfathetfoit.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  572.  "  7hid.  vol  ii.  p.  46. 

•  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  t'lo^e  de 
/^Hvettr,  in  (Euvre*  de  FmUmel/e,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  435,  with  WhewdPt 
Hist,  of  the  IniiMM,  iSin«MM^ToL  ii.  p.  334  \  Comie,  PhUoi,  Fo9»  voL  ii.  pp. 
627,  62a 

In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  hj  tfio  Wench  Institute,  ft  is  said 

of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  "les  Rcienccs  cxacto3  ct  li  s  sciences  physiques 
peu  cultiv6tie  eu  France  dans  un  si^cle  qui jparois.'^oit  nc  truuver  de  charmes 
que  dans  la  litt^ture."  Daeier,  Itopport  Suitri^ue^n.  24.  Or,  as  Lacret«Ile 
expres.«ie8  it  {hix  huiti^me  Si^cie,  vol.  ii.  p.  10),  *'  La  Franca,  aprts  avoir 
foumi  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pendant  quelaue  temps  envier  aux  nations 
^trang^res  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g^nies  createurs  dans  les  sciences." 
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waeing  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protocttFe  spirit 
whidi  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen* 
Louis  had  heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study;  he  was 
therefore  anxious^  by  encouraging  its  cultiTation  in  France, 
to  add  to  the  glories  ni  his  own  name.^  With  this  -view, 
he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled  profusion; 
he  built  the  splendid  Obserratory  of  Paris;  he  invited  to 
his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  astronomers,  Gassini 
from  Italy,  R5mer  from  Denmark,  Huygens  from  Holland. 
But^  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce  a  single 
man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries  which 
mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by 
his  immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  brandbi 
of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
laws  of  gravitation  to  the  extremity  oif  the  solar  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  &Uen  into  such  a  torpor, 
that  these  wonderM  discoveries^  which  changed  the  &ce 
of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there  being  no 
instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting  them  until 
1732,  that  is»  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been  pub- 
lished by  their  immortal  author.^  Even  in  matters  of 
detail,  the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French 
astronomers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  ori- 
ginal.  They  laid  daim  to  the  invention  of  the  microme- 

A  writer  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  says,  with  some  simplicity, 


men,  in  all  facnltiea,  who  cm  atttumts  to  his  graotaen."  A^iirtj^t  Zttteft, 

Tol.  ii.  p.  624. 

*»  The  Frineipia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687 ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1732, 
was  the  fint  astronomer  of  FVanoe  who  undertook  a  eritieM  defSsnoe  of  the 

theory  of  gravitation."  Grant's  Hiit.  of  Physical  Astronomy^  pp.  31,  43. 
In  1738,  Voltaire  writes,  "La  Franco  est  jusqu'ii  present  le  seul  pays  uii  lea 
tb^ries  de  Newton  en  physique,  et  de  Boerfanave  en  ui^decine  soieut  com- 
haitoMkr  Nous  n'avons  paa  encore  de  bona  6i6meut8  de  phjrakpie;  nous 
avons  pour  toutc  astrononne  le  livre  de  Bion,  qui  n'est  qu  un  ramas  informe 
de  queiquea  niemoires  de  I'academie."  Correspond,  in  (Euvrti  YUUiire^  voL 
Ivii  p.  340.  On  the  tardy  reoeption  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  France,  com- 
pare Elofje  de  himille,  in  (Kiivrfif  <f<-  Ihiil'y,  Paris,  17!)0,  vt)l.  i.  j'p  17.',  176. 
All  this  IS  the  mure  remarkable,  because  seveml  of  the  coucliuiiuus  at  which 
Newton  YoA  arrired  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied  in  the  Prmei' 
jna  ;  and  it  appears  from  BnxDsters  Life  of  Newtoii  (vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  290), 
that  his  speculations  oonosming  gravity  began  in  ox  pechaps  in  the 
autumn  of  1605. 


"the  present  kiu^  of  F: 


uted  an  encouragcr  gf  choice  and  able 
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ter;  an  admirable  resource,  which,  as  they  supposed,  was 
first  contrived  hy  Picard  and  Auzout.^''  The  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  here  again  they  were  anticipated  by  the  « 
activity  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  peo})le;  since  the 
micronieLcr  was  invented  hy  Gascoigne  in  or  just  before 
1G3.9,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  fi  om  having  lei- 
sure to  patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that 
struggle  Nshicli,  teu  yeai'S  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and 
his  life.^^ 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of 
great  disco vei  ics,  but  also  of  mere  |>ractical  ingenuity,  is 
certainly  very  striking.  In  investigations  requiring  mi- 
nute accuracy,  the  necessary  tools,  if  at  all  complicated, 
were  made  by  foreigners,  the  native  workmen  being  too 
unskilled  to  construct  them;  and  Dr.  Lister,  who  was  a 
very  competent  judge,'^  and  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  sup|)lies  evidence  that  the  best 
mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made,  not 
by  a  Frenchman,  Init  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishman  resid- 
ing there.^''^  Kor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  im- 
mediate and  obvious  utility.  The  improvements  efiected  in 

"  **  L'abW  Pioard  fut  en  tocieti  avec  Auzout,  Hnventcur  du  mici-o- 
mfetre."  Jiiof/.  (  Hir.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  2.")3.  See  also  Preface  d(  V IlxA.  de  I' Acad, 
des  iicieiuxtf  iu  (Euvitg  dt  loiUenelUf  Paris,  1766,  vuL  x.  p.  20. 

*  The  best  aooount  I  ham  wen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  is  In 
Mr.  Grant's  recent  work,  IliMory  of  Phtfiiad  Astroiwrnt/y  pp.  428,  450-453, 
where  it  is  proved  that  Qascoigiie  invented  it  in  l(i:i9,  or  pus&ibly  a  or 
two  earlier.  Compare  J/umbohlt't  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  who  also  asoribei 
it  to  Gascoigne,  but  erroneously  dates  it  in  1640.  Moutucla  {Hijst.  des  Mof 
thhnnt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  571)  admits  the  priority  of  Gascoi;rne;  but  nuder- 
rates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Grant  tntMequently  addueed. 

"  For  a  ahofft  aooount  of  this  able  nan,  tee  Lmh&iUt^*  Mm.  o/Rajff 
p.  17. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  nfpiinst  English- 
men, Butterfield  was  employed  by  **the  king  and  all  the  nrinceH."  Lister"* 
Account  of  Pari*  at  the  close  o  f  the  wenteriUh  ctiUury,  editea  by  Dr.  Jhnning, 
p.  85.  J^'onteuelle  mentions  *'  M.  liubio,"  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
malcers  in  Paris  in  1687  {Kloge  <^MiiioMleiw,  in  (Bwre*  dt  PmUeneUe,  Peril, 
17GG,  vol.  V.  p.  113) ;  but  luis  forgotten  to  elate  that  he  too  was  an  English- 
man. Lutetise  sedem  posuemt  ante  aliquod  tempus  ^4 '),^ti«  ^tc/am  no- 
mine HubinuSf  vir  ingeniosus,  attjuc  hujusmodi  machiuationum  peritus 
opifez  et  industrius.  lioniinem  adii,"  &c.  Nuetii  Commentarius  de  Rebut 
aa  turn  pertitmitif'UA,  p.  34G.  Thus,  again,  iu  regard  to  time  keeper?,  the 
^Mt  superiority  of  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
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manufactures  were  few  and  insignificant,  an<l  were  c^ilcu- 
lated,  not  for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury 
of  the  idle  classes.^'*  What  was  really  valuable  was  neg- 
lected ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  dune 
in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which,  by 
economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.^' 

While  such  was  the  state,  not  only  of  mathematical 
and  astronomical  science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  in- 
ventive arts,  corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power 
were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  physiology,  in  ana- 
tomy, and  in  medicine,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal 
to  those  by  whom  France  had  once  been  honoured.  The 
greatest  discovery  o7  tins  kind  ever  made  by  a  French- 
man, was  that  of  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  ;  a  discovery 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  circuilation  of  the  blood  bv  Harvey.**  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  <as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of 
his  gracious  bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what 
Louis  had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Pecq[uet  in  1647,^^  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years 

e<nially  iiiconteetable.  Compare  Biog.  Vnio.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  242,  243,  with 
BreiciterA  Life  of  Nrwton^  vol  ii.  p.  2(!2  ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XI v.,  see  Eloge  de  Sebeututif  iu  Ct'uvres  <U  FmUetuiU,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
332,  333. 

*•  **  Les  manufactures  ^taient  plutdt  dirigdes  vers  Ic  brillant  que  vers 
TutUe.  On  s'eflforca,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  17U0,  d'extirper,  ou  du 
moins  de  rMoire  Doraooop  let  &bt4qii«8  de  bee  au  metier.  Malgr^  cette 
ikusse  direction,  les  objets  d'lin  luxe  tr^s-recherch6  faisaient  dee  progrte 
,bien  lents.  En  1687,  apr^  la  mort  de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  Pin- 
dustrie  dcs  barbarcs,  et  faisait  fabriquer  ct  broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits 
Cutist:intitio[>le. "  L-inoxity^  EtaUiMement  de  Louu  XI T,  p.  364.  Laoretelle 
{Dix  huiti^me  Siecif,  vol.  ii.  p.  f))  say?,  that  during  the  last  ihirtj  Jttn  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  *'  les  mauufactureii  tomboient." 

•  Ciivier  (Bitff.  Unh,  v6L  zzxvii.  p.  199)  thus  describee  the  eoodilloii 
of  France  only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.:  "  N03  forges 
6taient  alors  presque  dans  I'enfanoe ;  et  uous  ne  fiiisions  point  d'acier ;  tout 
oeltd  qa'fzigeeient  lee  difffaents  awtieis  none  venut  de  r^timoger.  .  .  . 
Nous  ue  faisions  pomt  BOB  plus  ilors  de  ftr-bleno,  et  il  ne  nous  vemit  que 
de  TAllemagne." 

**  "  Certainement  la  d^couverte  de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pee  moins  dans 
rhistoire  dc  notre  art  que  b  v6rit6  dteaootrte  pour  la  ptemAre  IbiB  per 
Harvey."  iipretigel,  Ifist.  tl'-  la  Meileciru^  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

"  iienle  {Anatomie  OeneraUf  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  sa^s,  that  the  discovery  wM 
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old.  After  Pecquet,  the  most  eminent  of  tlie  French  ana- 
tomists in  the  seventeenth  century  was  Riolni  ;  and  his 
name  we  also  find  among  the  illustrious  men  who  adorned 
the  reign  of  Jiuuis  XIV.  But  the  princij)al  works  of  llio- 
lan  were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  l)oni  ;  his  last 
work  was  published  in  1652;  and  he  himself  died  ia 
1G57.^^  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  ge- 
nerations, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects ; 
they  wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they 
made  no  discoveries,  and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
heart,  until  that  revival  of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  took  place  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  piactical  parts  of  medi- 
cine, in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the  arts  connected 
with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The  French,  in 
these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced  men  of 
great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  ajf  Kurojxjaii 
reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Fernel  and 
Joubert  were  the  earliest  ;^  they  liad,  in  surgeiy,  Ambroise 
Par^,  who  not  only  introduced  important  practical  im- 
provements,'' but  who  has  the  still  rarer  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  founders  of  comparative  osteology     and  they 

made  in  1649 ;  Irat  the  hiaioriuu  of  medidne  udgn  it  to  1047.  Spreitad, 
Hut.  de  la  MideeiiiB,  rtA,  iT.  pp.  i07,  405 ;  Renauard,  But,  de  la  Mfdeeuu, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

■  Btoff.  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  123,  124. 

**  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  ooncisclj  stated  in  Jfnwo- 
Ernrni'H  <ffx  Doctrines  Sfediculex^  vol.  i.  pp.  293,  294,  vol.  iii.  p.  3G1 .  Com«» 
pjire  iSvrengd,  Jlist.  de  la  Midecinc,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.  Femcl,  though  enthusi- 
•aticaUy  praised  by  Pallii,  was  probably  litrdly  equal  to  Joubert.  LeUrts  de 
Patin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  5f),  \m,  H  IR  At  p.  TOO,  Patin  calls  Feniel  "le  pmaier 
mddecin  de  son  temps,  et  peut-dtre  le  plus  grand  oui  sera  jamais.** 

**  Bee  a  aanniftir  of  vtam  In  Sprengd,  But.  de  la  Afmeeinef  rcA.  iii.  pp. 
405,  40f),  vol.  vii.  pp.  11,  15.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {fjecturM  on  Surcjery, 
p.  21)  says,  "  Few  greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  thau 
that  for  which  wc  are  indebted  to  Ambrose  Farcy — the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  a  bleeding  wkery." 

»*  C'6tait  1^  une  viie  tr&s  ingenieuse  et  tr^  ju<te  qu'Ambroise  Par6 
donnait  pour  la  premiere  fois.  C*6tait  un  commencement  d'ost^ologie  com- 
par^e."  Cuvi^r^  HiiA.  des  iSSnencei,  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  1  may  add,  that  he 
IS  the  first  French  writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  See  PariM  and  ^W- 
blawjue's  Medicid  Jurisprvdence,  1623,  vol.  L  p.  xviii. 
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bid  Baillou,  who»  late  in  the  uteeath  and  eailj  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by  oonneding  it 
with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.'*  Under  Louis  ZIV. 
all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  n^Iected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.^  The 
English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeraith  century,  had 
taken  considerable  steps  in  medicine;  its  therapeutical 
bmnch  being  reformed  chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physio- 
logical  brandi  by  Glisson.^  But  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer  who  can  be  com- 
pared to  these ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is  now  known 
as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
In  FiEuris,  the  practice  <^  medicine  was  notoriously  inferior 
to  that  Id  Uie  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England ; 
whMe  in  the  Frencii  provinoes,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the 
best  physicians,  was  scandalous.^  Indeed,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  during  the  whole  of  tiiss  lo^g  period» 
tiie  French  in  these  matters  efifected  comparadvdy  no- 
thing; they  made  no  contributions  to  clinical  literature,^ 

'*  L'un  des  premiers  auteurs  k  qui  I'ou  doit  des  oltservations  cuduv6> 
riques  sur  les  maladies,  est  le  fameux  Baillou."  Uroiusavf,  ICxamen  des  Doc- 
trit>y«  Mrdicale*,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  voL  iii.  p.  362;  and  HenouaM,  Ifi^ft. 
de  Ca  Mideoine^  vol.  ii.  p.  S9.  The  value  of  his  services  is  roooiguiaed  in  a 
faoent  able  ^M»rit,  PkUtiff  on  Stto/ula,  1 846,  p.  IS. 

«  "The  niost  celebrated  surjreon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise 
Fwi.  ....  From  the  time  of  Par6  uutii  the  oommeuoemeut  of  the  cigh- 
teeoth  eentmy,  surgery  was  but  little  oaltiTeted  in  Fnuioe.  Mauriceau. 
Saviard,  and  l^.-Uoste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  ooold 
he  contmsted  with  so  many  eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the 
eigiitcenth  century,  France  produced  two  surgeous  of  extraordiuary  tfeuius : 
these  are  Petti  and  Desault."  Bowman't  Stuyery,  in  JBneyeU^,  ^Mediod 
Sdeno-K,  1847,  4to,  pp.  8-20,  830. 

**  It  is  uuuecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered 
by  Sydenham,  as  they  ere  tmiTersally  admittea ;  bnt  what,  perhaps,  is  lesi 
^'ciK nilly  kiKtwn,  is,  that  Olissoii  anticipated  those  important  VliWrs  con- 
cerning irritability,  which  were  afterwards  developed  by  Halier  and  Oorter* 
Compare  Rfnomrd,  Hist,  de  la  JMuine,  yol.  n.  p.  192 ;  BOialam*»  Ettumm 
r/ii/.u',f.  p.  471 ;  Bonla.t  Demoutiny  CartStianiBrw^  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wi^tm^ 
Pkjfnol.  1K41,  p.  (J.)"),  the  theory  is  too  exclusively  ascribied  to  Haller. 

•  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visited 
BVaooe.  I  will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1(399,  Addi- 
aon  writes  from  iJlois :  "I  made  use  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  this  place, 
who  are  as  cheap  as  our  finslbh  farriers,  and  generally  m  iguorant."  A  d-ta'a 
Lift  ofAdditon^  ipol.  1.  p.  74. 

Indeed,  France  was  the  last  preat  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair 
of  clinical  medicine  was  established.  8ee  Henouard^  JUist,  d^  ia  Medecimt 
vol.  u.  p.  312  i  and  BouOiaud,  PhOot.  MSdicatg,  p.  114 
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and  scarcely  any  to  therapeutics,  to  pathology,  to  physio- 
logy, or  to  anatomy 

In  what  arc  called  tlie  natural  sciences,  we  also  find 
the  French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they 
liad  formerly  possessed  reinaikable  men,  among  whom 
Belon  and  Rondelet  were  the  most  c(>nsj)icuous  but, 
under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did  not  produce  one  original  ob- 
server in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.*^  In  chemistry,  again, 
Roy  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  struck  out  views  of 
such  va.st  importance,  that  he  anticipated  some  of  those 
generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  French  in- 
tellect in  the  eighteenth  century.*^  l)uring  the  corrupt 
and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten; 
the  labours  of  Key  were  neglected  :  and  so  complete  was 
the  iiulitTerence,  that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of 
Boyle  rcniained  unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty 
years  alter  they  were  published.*^ 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosupliic  mind, 
inseparable  from  it,  is  botany;  which,  occupying  a  middle 
place  between  the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates 

M.  Bonillaiid,  in  bis  aooount  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seven- 
teenth cetiturv,  docs  not  Tnetitinti  a  sinj^le  Frenclnimii  during?  this  period. 
See  HouUlatui,  Philotophie  MedicaU,  pp.  13  seq.  I>uriug  m&uy  years  of  the 
power  of  LoQts  XIY.,  the  French  aoaidenij  onlj  poewesed  one  anatomitt ; 
and  of  him,  few  students  of  physiology  have  ever  heard  :  **  M.  du  Veniey 
fttt  aeiez  long-temps  le  seul  anatomiste  de  l'acad6mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'eu 
16R4  qu'on  lui  jotguit  M.  Mery."  £loffe  de  Jkt  Vente^f,  in  (Euvru  de  Fen' 
iendUt  vol.  ti.  p.  398. 

«  Cnvter,  JJutt  df*  ScieiM$,  part  ii.  pp.  64-73,  76-80. 

"  After  Beloti,  nothinjf  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  liistory  of 
animals  until  IT^H,  wheu  there  appeared  the  tirst  volume  of  lieaumur  s  great 
work.   See  Swainton  Mt  the  SiuJ^  efNat.  Hist,  pp.  24, 43. 

**  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  tlie  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe 
produced,  and  who,  bo  early  as  liV.K),  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations 
made  a  huudred  and  fifty  years  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  Liebig^e  LetUra  on  Che^ 
miBirtf,  pp.  46,  47 ;  Thonuont  Ilisl.  <>f  C/umiKin/,  vol.  ii  ]q>.  95,  96 ;  Hum' 
boldCit  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  729;  Cuvier,  Progren  des  S<:imc^s,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

**  Cuvier  {Pnxjrtfs  dfs  Scimcfs,  vol,  i.  p.  30)  kivs  of  Rey,  "  son  6crit  etait 
tomb^  dans  Toubli  le  plus  pro  fond  ;"  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great 
authority  writes  {HUt.  de*  Scienrr  i,  part  ii.  p.  333) :  **  II  y  avait  plug  de 
quarante  ana  que  Becker  a\'ait  pres<  iite  sa  nouvelle  th6orie,  developp6e  par 
Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long-temps  que  les  exp6rience8  de  Boyle  but  la 
chimie  puemnatique  avaient  ^pubu^es,  et  cependaut  rien  de  tout  oda 
n'eutrait  enooie  OMis  reDaeignement  gbn/bctl  de  la  ohimi^  da  moiiiB  en 
France," 
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their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  different  points  tonclies 
the  confines  of  both.  It  also  throws  great  hght  on  the 
functions  of  nutrition,*^'  and  on  tlie  laws  of  development; 
while,  from  the  marked  analogy  between  animals  and  ve- 
getables, we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  its  fiu'thcr 
progress,  assisted  by  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards 
which  the  movements  of  modern  science  are  manifestly 
tending.  On  these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake 
of  practical  advantages,  botany  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  thinking  men;  who,  neglecting  views  uf  im- 
mediate utility,  look  to  large  and  ultimate  results,  and 
only  value  jiarticular  facts  in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  tins  noble 
study  was  takei>  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  autliors,  instead  of  copying  what  previous 
writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for  themselves.*' 
The  next  step  w?us,  to  add  experiment  to  observation ;  but 
it  required  another  hundred  years  bcfoje  this  could  be 
<lone  with  accuracy;  because  tlie  microscope,  which  is  es- 
sential to  such  inquiries,  was  only  invented  about  1620, 
and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was  needed  to  make 
it  available  for  minute  iuvestigations.^  Bo  soon,  however^ 

*  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  lavrs  of  nutrition  are  those 
hf  M.  Ohevreut ;  which  are  thus  sammed  up  by  MM.  Rohin  et  Terdeil,  in 

their  admirable  work,  Chunic  Anatjmique^  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1853:  **Eu 
passant  dcs  plaiites  aux  auiuiaux,  nous  voyous  que  plus  I'orgauisatioa  de  ces 
oerniers  est  compliqu6e,  plus  les  aliments  dout  ils  se  nourrisseut  aoak  com- 
plexes et  analogues  par  man  piindpw  immMiata  aux  piindpes  dea  otiguies 
qoUIs  doivent  entretenir. 

"  £u  definitive,  on  volt  que  les  v^g^taux  se  nourrisseut  d'eau,  d'acide 
OMbooiqiie,  d^atres  gaz  et  de  matiires  organiques  k  T^tat  d'engrais,  ou  en 
d'autres  termes  alt^rees,  c'est-h-ditr  nimi!n6es  a  I'etat  de  priiicipes  plus 
simples,  plus  solubles.  Au  coutraire,  les  auimaux  plus  Aleves  dans  I'dchelle 
organique  ont  besoin  de  matiftrea  bien  plas  complexes  quant  aux  pfuudpes 
iinmediats  qui  les  cuinposeut,  et  plus  varices  dans  leurg  proprietea." 

*'  Brunfels  in  1530,  and  Fuchs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who 
observed  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copyiuj^  what  the 
ancienta  had  said.  Compare  H'hftifdl's  Jlitt.  of  the  Sdeneet,  TU»  ill*  PP«  300, 
300,  with  Pu/(f»^>f'.f  Hist,  of  Botant/,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  Loudon,  by  Drebbel,  about  1G20; 
and  this  appears  to  oe  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though 
■omc  writers  aaseri  that  it  was  invented  at  the  banning  of  thft  levaiiteenth 
VOL.  I.  T  T 
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as  this  resource  was  suflficiently  matured  to  be  applied  to 
plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  far 
as  details  are  concerned;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized. 
But,  in  the  preliminary  work  of  accumulating  the  facts, 
great  energy  was  shown;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  Introduction,  this,  like  other  studies 
relating  to  the  external  world,  advanced  with  peculiar 
speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  trachesB  of 
plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  and  their 
cellular  tissue  by  Hooke  in  1667.^  These  were  consi* 
derablo  approaches  towards  establishing  the  analogy  be- 
tween plants  and  animals ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grew 
effected  still  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such 
minute  and  extensive  dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy 
of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study,  and  prove  that  their 
organization  is  scarcely  less  complicated  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  animals.^*  His  first  work  was  written  in  1670 

• 

century,  or  even  in  1590.  Ooniparc  the  differeot  ilatcmeiit?,  in  PoniVd, 
J-JU-Dtmt  de  PkysigWi  vol.  ii.  p.  JMu  ;  Hwnboldt's  Comn&i,  vol.  ii.  pp.  699, 700 ; 
Spreiiffflf  Hi$t.  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  iv.  p.  337;  Winektery  Geich,  der  Botauikf 
p.  136;  Queiett**  Treatm  on  t/ie  Micngcojjf^  184S,  p.  2;  Cucitr^  Hist,  dfs 
Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  470  ;  Half  urn's  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p.  202  ;  I^fli'-'s 
Nat.  Pkiloa.  p.  62.  On  the  subsequent  improveroeut  of  the  microscope  dur- 
ing th«  seventeeDth  oentiuT,  see  Bmnter'*  JAfe  of  iVimtoM,  vol.  L  pp.  89l 
S42,  243. 

"  See  Balfour's  Botanif^  p.  15.  In  Pulteney's  Progreu  of  Botany  in  Eng- 
land^ this  beiuitlfal  discovery  is,  if  I  rightly  roniember,  not  even  alluded  to; 
bat  it  appcai-s,  from  a  letter  written  in  1C)72,  that  it  was  ihvu  bccotning  ge- 
nerally known,  and  had  been  oonfirmed  bv  Urew  and  JVialpighi.  Jiay's  Cor- 
respond,  edit.  1846,  p.  98.  Compare  BieSafdf  MfmeaU  de  SeUmi^,  p.  46 ; 
wliere,  however,  M.  Ridiscd  erroneously  siipposes  that  Qiew  did  not Imow 
of  the  trachea?  till  1082. 

*•  Compare  Cucier,  Hist,  des  Scienceiy  part  ii.  p.  471,  witli  Tftomsmi^a  Ve- 
IfttabU  Chemistry^  p.  950. 

"  Dr. Thomson  {V'eqdaUe  Chemvttn/,  p  950)  says  :  "  But  the  person  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  tirst  attcmnt  to  ascertain  the  structure  of 
plants  by  disseotioti  and  microacopical  otwervations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel 
drew."  The  character  of  Grew'?;  inquiries,  as  **  viewing  the  internal,  as  well 
as  external  parts  of  plants^"  is  also  noticed  in  Bajf's  Correspond,  p.  188  ;  and 
M.  Winckler  ((7MeA.  der  Botanitt  p.  382)  asoribes  to  him  and  Mklpighi  the 
"neucn  Anfschwung"  taken  by  vegetable  physiology  late  in  tlie  seventeenth 
century.  See  also,  on  Grew*  XMu&y  «  Botmff,  vcu.  L  p.  33 ;  and  TAird  Be- 
port  of  Brit.  Assoc.  p.  27. 

"  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1070,  and  printed  in  1()71.  /Ai/^am'«  Zt^.  TOL  iii.  p.  580  j 
and  Thomson's  Hist,  oj  Uie  Royal  Soci^,  p.  44. 
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and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  ^lillington,  ascertained 
the  existence  of  a  distinction  ut"  sexes  thus  supplying 
lui  Llier  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal  and 
Tege table  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regu- 
lates their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  il.;  and  we  now  cO-sk  what  was  done  in  France, 
during  the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage 
of  Louis  Xl\'.  Tlie  answer  is,  nothins: :  no  discovery,  no 
idea,  which  forms  an  epoch  in  this  important  department 
of  natural  science.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  8ir  Thomas 
Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope  of  making  some  atldi- 
tions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he  thought  he 
could  not  fail  to  do  in  a  country  wdiere  science  was  held 
in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  sur- 
prise,  he,  in  166.>,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable 
of  teaching  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  puV)lic  lec- 
tures on  it  miserably  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.'^  iS'eitlier 
then,  nor  at  a  muc  h  later  period,  did  the  l^'rcnch  possess 
a  good  popular  treatise  on  botany :  still  less  did  they 
make  any  improvement  in  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
the  philosophy  of  tho  subject  misunderstood,  that  Tourue- 
fort,  the  only  Ertnch  bt)tanist  of  repute  in  the  reign  of 
Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  of  | 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  ^ 
and  which  afterwards  became  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Linnean  system.^^    This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those 

"  "  The  pre«encc  of  sexual  orj^niis  in  plniita  was  fii-st  shown  in  1670,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Milliugtoo;  aud  it  was  aft^rwardti  coutiruied  by  Grew,  Mtilpighi, 
and  Ray."  Balfour*$  Boiany,  p.  236.  See  also  PxUUneyt  Progrw  of  Bo- 
tany, vol.  i.  pp.  33f;,  337  ;  and  Li'ttdley's  Botany^  vol.  ii.  p.  217  :  :uid,  as  to 
Ray,  who  was  rather  alow  in  admitting  the  diaoovery,  see  LankaUr't  Mem, 
of  Ray,  p.  100.  Btfora  this,  tbe  tezoal  gystem  of  vegeM>leB  kad  been  em- 
pirically known  to  several  of  tbc  ancients,  but  never  raised  to  a  ecieutitic 
truth.  C!oinpare  Richard.  MhneiUs  de  liotani^uc,  pp.  363^  427,  488,  with 
Matter,  Iligi  d'  I'Ectl:  d' Alesandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  .  , 

**  In  July  1G65,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  hu  father,     The  lecture  of  pkato 
here  is  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degretn  in  heat  and  cold,  and  some-  V*"^ 
times  their  use  in  phvsick ;  scarce  a  word  more  tliau  may  be  seeu  iu  every 
herbalL"  Bwwn^$  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

"  Cuvier,  inentidtiinji;  the  inferiority  of  Tournefort'e  views  to  those  of 
his  predecessors,  gives  as  an  instance,    puisqii'ii  a  r^et6  les  sexes  dos 
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large  views  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  world, 
which  alone  o;ive  to  botany  a  scientific  value  ;  and  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector  and 
classifier  of  them.^  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various 
parts,  but  by  considei  ations  drawn  from  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  the  flower  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real 
grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful 
objects,  and  supplying  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  generation  impoverished 
what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed  every  topic,  until 
they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye  of  that  ig- 
norant and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  fiivour  they  looked 
for  I'cward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of 
their  life  to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real 
importance,  in  questions  requiring  independent  thought, 
and  in  questions  of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  an  age  of  decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intoler- 
ance, and  oppression;  it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  igno- 
miny, of  incompetence.  This  would  long  since  have  been 
universallv  admitted,  if  those  who  have  written  the  his- 
tory  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to  study  subjects 
wiUiout  which  no  history  can  be  understood ;  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist  If  this 
had  been  done,  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  would  at 

plantes."  Hiat.  dtt  Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina 
was  cxcremeutitious.  Pultenti/'a  Progren  of  Bdanyt  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

^  TluB  if  admitted  evm  bj  his  ealopat  Datmn.  Biog*  Unh,  voL  zlvi. 
p.  363. 

»'  On  the  method  of  Touniefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corroUist,  compare 
RUshardf  ElhnerU»  de  Botant<fftey  p.  547  ;  JuMint's  Botany^  edit.  Wilson, 
1849,  p.  r)16;  /{fr>/'s  CorreMponfl.  pp.  381,  382;  hmkcMer  s  Vrm.  of  R^rif, 
p.  49;  Winckltrf  (Jtach.  der  Botanik,  p.  142.  Cuvier  ijlxgt.  des  /Scw/usm, 
part  ii.  p.  490),  with  quiet  irony,  says  of  it,  **ToaB  voyez,  meeneurs,  que 
cette  ni6thode  a  le  mei  ite  d'unc  prande  clart6 ;  qu'elle  est  foml^e  sur  la  forme 

de  la  fleur,  et  par  cous^ueut  sur  dcs  considerations  agr^ables  k  saisir  

Ce  qui  en  fit  le  suco^,  c  est  que  Toumefort  joignit  k  son  OUTragp  one 

de  flmir  <  t  (!<'  fruit  appartenant  ik  chaoun  de  ses  genres."   Even  tn  tiiit,  he 

appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  descrilied  "  a  great  many 

Slants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letier  from  Dr.  S/ierardf  in  NichUa't 
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once  have  shrunk  to  its  natural  size.    Even  at  the  risk  of 
exposing  in}'self  to  tlie  charge  of  uiuhily  estimating  my 
own  kbours,  I  cannot  avoid  saying,  tliut  the  facts  which  I 
have  just  pointed  out  have  never  before  been  collected, 
but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text-books  and  reper- 
tories of  the  scneiices  to  which  they  belong.    Yet  without 
tliem  it  is  iiu{)<)ssil)le  to  study  Clie  age  ol  Louis  XIV.  It 
is  inipussible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  devcloj)nient ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring 
the  extent  of  its  knowledge.    Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write 
the  history  of  a  country  without  regard  lo  its  intellectual 
progress,  is  as  if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planet- 
ary system  without  re^^ard  to  the  sun,  by  who.se  light  alone 
the  planets  can  be  seen,  and  by  whose  attraction  they 
arc  hold  in  their  course,  and  compelled  to  run  in  the 
patli  of  their  appointed  orl)its.    For  the  great  luminary, 
even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  nioie  noble  or  a 
more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.        is  to  tlie  human  intellect,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.    And  what 
is  it  but  the  ])rogress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which 
has  given  us  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our  niaiuifactures, 
our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  manners,  our  comforts,  our 
luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  every  thing  that  raises 
us  above  tlie  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ^  Surely, 
then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  undertake  j 
to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy  ; 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  de.s-  ' 
.tiny  of  men  is  regulated,  and  shouM  al)andon  the  petty  , 
and  insignificant  details  by  which  we  have  too  long  been  , 
wearied  ;  details  resj)ectiiig  the  lives  of  kings,  the  in-  ' 
trigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and  the  gossip  of  courts.  i 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  fur- 
nish the  key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
that  time,  as  in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and 
the  degradation  of  the  country  followed  the  decline  of  the 
national  intellect  ;  while  this  last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  re- 
sult of  the  protective  spirit, — that  mischievous  spirit  wiiich 
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weakens  whatever  it  touches.  It  in  the  long  course  and 
compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more  clear  than  ano- 
ther, it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  undertakes  to  pro- 
tect intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  ahnost  always  protect  them 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surj)rising  that  this  should  he  the  rase.  What  can 
kings  and  ministers  know'about  those  immense  branches 
of  knowledge,  to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the 
business  of  an  entire  life  ?  How  can  they,  constantly 
occupied  with  their  lofty  pursuits,  have  leisure  for  such 
inferior  matters  1  Is  it  to  be  suppo.sed  that  such  acquire- 
ments will  be  found  among  statesmen,  who  are  always 
engai^ed  in  t lie  most  weighty  concerns  ;  sometimes  writing 
dojMtches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  sometimes  organ- 
izing a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  batiling  an  in- 
trigue in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and 
science  should  be  familiar  to  high  anfi  mighty  j)rinces, 
who  have  their  own  peculiar  and  arduous  studies,  and 
who  Iiave  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  heraldry,  the  nature 
and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and 
powers  of  l  ibbuns,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modes  of 
conferring  an  honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  ad- 
justment of  ceremonies,  the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and 
all  those  other  courtly  accomplishments  uecessaiy  to  the 
exalted  functions  which  they  ]>erfurm  1 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  principle  whic'h  they  involve.  For,  unless 
we  believe  that  kings  are  omni.scient  as  well  as  immaculate, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must 
be  guided  either  by  personal  caprice  or  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  judges.  And  since  no  one  is  a  competent 
judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  *s  himself  scienti- 
fic, we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that  the 
rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  inju- 
diciously, or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to 
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the  verdict  of  tliat  very  class  1)V  whom  tlicv  are  received. 
In  the  first  case,  the  reward  will  be  ridiculous  ;  in  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In  the  former  case, 
w  eak  men  will  be  benefited  bj  wealth  which  is  taken  from 
iinlii>trv  to  b3  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  gi*eat  and  ilhistrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  in;isters  and  teachers  of  the  human 
race,  are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles  ;  and  after 
scrambling  in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sordid  favours  of 
a  court,  they  are  then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the 
state,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into  which  the  shares 
are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the 
impoverishment  and  servility  of  genius  ;  then  the  decay 
of  knowledge  ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three 
times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment 
been  tricii.  In  the  ages  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and 
of  Louis  Xl\  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and  the 
same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages,  there  was 
much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by  sud- 
den ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  survived  the 
hidependence  ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit 
sank  under  tliat  pernicious  alliance  between  government 
and  literature,  by  virtue  of  which  the  political  cla-sses  be- 
come very  powerful,  and  the  intellectual  classes  very  weak, 
simply  because  they  who  dispense  the  patronage  will,  of 
course,  receive  the  homage  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  go- 
vernment is  always  ready  to  reward  literature,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  hterature  be  always  ready  to  succumb  to 
government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incom- 
parably the  worst  ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy 
of  the  French  people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as 
they  afterwards  did,  from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a 
system.  But  though  they  rallied,  the  effort  cost  them 
dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lasted  two 
generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that  frightful  Revo- 
lution which  formed  its  uaiural  cUmax.    What  the  real 
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history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  flhall  endeavour  to  aacertam 
towards  the  conclusion  of  this  Yolume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs*  we  will  now  proceed  to 
what  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  cha- 
racteristic of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the 
first  We  have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect, 
stunted  by  the  protection  of  ihe  ooart,  was  so  diverted 
from  the  noblest  hranches  of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of 
them  did  k  produce  any  thing  wortliy  of  being  recorded. 
As  a  natural  consequence*  the  minds  of  men,  driven  from 
the  higher  deparUnents,  took  refuge  in  the  lower,  and  con- 
centrated themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects,  where 
the  discov^  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pur- 
sued. Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to 
sacrifice  science  to  art.  The  second  consequence  was,  that, 
even  in  art  itself,  there  was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay. 
For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus  produced  its  effect ;  but  was 
followed  by  that  collapse  which  is  its  natural  result.  So 
essentially,  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of  patronage  and 
reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and  artists* 
whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating 
their  excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musi- 
cians, sculptors,  architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
not  only  bom,  but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which 
existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their  labours, 
tlicy  benefited  by  a  munificence  which  encouraged  the 
activity  of  tlieir  genius.  But  in  a  few  years,  that  genera- 
tion having  died  off,  the  liollowncss  of  the  whole  system 
was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  (juarter  of  a  century 
before  the  death  of  Louis  XI  V\,  must  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceasc<l  to  live  ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how 
miserable  a  plit!;ht  the  country  was  rednce<l  under  the 
boasted  patronajre  of  the  great  king.  At  the  moment 
when  Louis  Xi\  .  died,  there  was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an 
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artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  ai  European  reputation*  l 
This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  notice.  If  we  com-  ^ 
pare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall  find  that 
sacred  oratory,  heing  the  least  influenced  by  the  king,  was 
able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign ;  but  even  of  the 
other  great  cQyines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  liyed  to 
1 704.»  Mascaron  to  1 703,"  and  Flechier  to  1 710.^  As, 
however,  the  king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very 
fearful  of  meddling  with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  mat- 
ters that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of  his  policy, 
because  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest  plan  will  be,  to  look,  in 
the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  after 
ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe  the 
year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we 
shall  be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing 
which  is  celelmited,  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
while  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most 
eminent  masters  all  dieid  without  leaving  any  successors. 
The  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V.  were, 
Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Brun,  and  the  two 
Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Brun  died  in  1690  the  elder 
Mignard  in  1668  ;^  the  younger  in  1695  ;^  Claude  Lor- 
raine in  1682  ;^  Lesueur  in  1655  ;^  and  Poussin,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school,  died  in 
1665.^  The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Ckude  Perrault 

«'  Btoff.  Univ.  voL     pp.  236,  36a      "  PjuL  xxvii.  p.  351 . 
Ibi'I.  XV.  p.  35.    .  •»  ]hl<f.  xxiii.  p.  4i>6. 

•»  JOid.  xxix.  p.  17.  •»  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  10. 

•*  *'  His  best  pictures  were  pointed  from  about  1640  to  lC>f;o  ;  he  died  in 
1(N2."  Wr,ni>',„'s  Epochs  of  Valnliiig,  Lorid.  1S47,  p.  300.    Voltairo  (iSiJirfj" 
de  Louis  A'l  V,  in  (^uvres,  vol.  xix.  p.  2()5)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

«•  Bioff.  Uwiv,  YfA.  xAr,  p.  327 ;  Worh  of  8it  Joshua  Bejfnoldtf  vol.  ii. 
pp.  4.">4,  455. 

'■'^  Hiof).  Univ.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  579.  Poussin  was  Barry's  "favourite" 
painter  iMter  from  Barry ^  in  Burke »  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  Compare 
Otter' n  Life  of  ('larie,  VOL  il.  p.  55.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Worh,  vol.  i. 
pp.  97,  351,  37(5)  appt'nrs  to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ; 
and  in  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  hy  the  Institute,  be  is  the  only 
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and  Francis  Mansart ;  but  Peirault  died  in  1688,^  Man- 
saii  in  1666  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fiune,  died  in 
1686.'*  The  greatest  of  all  the  scalptors  was  Puget,  who 
died  in  1694.^  Lulli,  the  founder  of  Frendi  music,  died 
in  1687.^  Quinanlt»  the  greatest  poet  of  French  music, 
died  in  1688.^  Under  these  eminent  men,  the  fine  arts, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  reached  their  zenith ;  and 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their  decline  was 
portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  archi- 
tecture and  musio,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subsenrient  than  Uieyare  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely 
to  flourish  under  a  rich  and  despoUc  government  The 
genius,  however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before 
Ulc  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of 
y '  any  merit ;  and  when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne, 
this  beautiful  art  was,  in  that  great  oountry,  almost  ex- 
tinct" 

These  are  startling  facts ;  notmatters  of  opinion,  which 
may  be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  ir* 

Freooh  iwintor  mentioned  hf  the  tide  of  tlio  Cheek  and  Italian  artiata. 

Dacicr,  Itxpport  Hhfori'/u^^  p.  23. 

*^  iiiog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p«  411 ;  Siid<  de  Louis  XI \\  iu  (Eavru 
FoltetfV;  YvlL  xiz.  p.  168. 

•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  603.  •  Jhid,  vol.  iv  p.  593. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  dOU.  Bespecting  himj  see  Ladif  Morgan's  Ftxmce, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 

M.  Capttigue (/x>tt^  X/r,  vol.  ii  p.  19)  says,  *«Lii]li  mourut  en  1689 
but  1087  is  the  (late  assigned  in  liiof/.  Cnir.  vol.  xxv.  p.  425;  iu  Cualmerts 
Biog,  Diet.  vol.  xx.  p.  4ii3;  in  itott  s  Uiog.  JJid.  vol.  is.  p.  350;  aud  in 
Momml^  Divtrs  SuOs,  toL  vii.  p.  63.  Iu  (SWw  d$  VoUain,  Tol.  xiz.  p.  800, 
he  is  called  Ic  p^re  de  la  vniie  musique  en  France."  He  Wfaa  adnired  bf 
Louis  XIV.  Leitres  ds  tSevigiii,  voL  ii.  pp.  162,  l(i3. 

**  Bieif.  Univ.  vol.  zzzvi.  p.  483.  Yolture  {(Kmnvf,  toL  ztz.  p.  168) 
aajB,  '*per80ime  n*a  jamais  6gale  Qainault ;"  and  Mr.  Uallam  {Lit  of  Eu- 
rope^  vol.  iii.  p.  507),  the  unrivalled  poet  of  Vreooh  mufio."  See  alao 
Leiires  de  Diuiefond  »}  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

^  "When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  vv-os  in  the 
lowest  flt  ite  of  il- ;^r;ui:itiou."  Ijudif  .Von/an'tt  France,  vol.  ii,  p.  'M.  Ti:xcre- 
ttiUe  (Z>Mr  liaUieim  iHmcU,  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  myOf  "  Les  beaux  arts  deg^uei'^reut 

?Iiia  aenaiblenieut  que  lea  lettrea  pendant  la  aMomde  partie  du  aidcle  de 
lonis  XIV  II  est  certain  (pic  les  vingt-cinq  derin^res  ann{"es  du  idgne 

de  Louis  XIV  n'offriroufc  que  dt»s  produciions  trte  iiif^riuures, '  6ic,  Thus 
too  Barrington  (O&fnfcrfteiw  tm  ike  Statutes^  p.  377),  **  ii  ia  very  retnarkabie 
that  the  French  school  hath  not  produced  any  very  capital  painters  since 
V  the  ezpeuaive  eatftbiiabment  by  Louia  XXV.  of  the  academiea  at  fioma  and 
Paria.*^ 
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refragable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same 
manner  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shall 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  If  we  ascertain  the  dates 
of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his  reign,  we  shall  hnd 
that,  during  tlie  last  five-and-twentv  years  of  liis  life,  when 
liis  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it  was 
entirely  barren  of  results  ;  in  other  words,  that  when  the 
French  had  l)een  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they 
were  least  able  to  elfect  great  things.  Louis  XI V.  died 
in  1715.  Racine  produced  Phddre  in  1()77;  Andro- 
maque  in  KiG/ ;  Athalie  in  1691.'^*  Moli^re  published 
the  Misanthrope  in  1666  ;  Tartuffe  in  1667  ;  the  A  vare 
in  1668.^^  The  Lutj-'ni  of  IJoileau  was  written  in  1674  ; 
his  best  Satires  in  1666.'*^  The  last  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  167l.~^  The 
Inquiry  respecting  Truth,  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
in  1674  the  Caradcres  of  La  Bi  iiyere  in  1687  'J^  the 
Maximes  of  Rochefouwiuld  in  1665.^  The  Provincial 
Letters  of  Fjiscal  were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself 
died  in  1662.^^  As  to  Corneille,  liis  grcit  Trage«lies  were 
composed,  some  wliile  Louis  was  still  a  Ixty,  and  the  others 
before  tiie  king  was  born.®=^  Such  were  the  dates  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of 
the.se  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and  nearly  all 
cea-setl  to  live,  before  the  clo.se  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirei*s  of  Louis  XIV. 
who  those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have 
their  names  been  registered  \    Where  are  their  works  to 

'*  Biag.  Univ,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  499,  502 ;  BdlanC*  Lit.  toI.  iti.  p.  493. 
**  Biog  Vmv.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  306, 906. 

*•  Rose's  Bioq.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  376;  and  Bio//,  r^up.  vol.  v.  pp.  7-8, 
irticre  it  is  said  that  ^<  sea  meilleurea  aatires''  were  those  published  in  1666. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  127. 

»  Tfuu/'wunn,  (,'e.ic/t.  Jer  Philo$,  VoI.  Z.  p.  323. 

"  /?>o//.  (\iir.  viil.  vi.  p.  175. 

•*  Brunei^  Manud  du  Lilraur,  vol,  iv.  p.  105,  Paris,  1843;  and  note  iu 
Litres  tie  Pat  in  ^  voL  i.  p.  421. 

CniiJ.  vol.  zuiiL  pp.  64, 71 ;  PtUittot,  Mim,p9m-VHid,  de  LU, 
vol.  u.  pp.  2:^,  241. 

*  PUymeU^  which  is  proKablj  his  greatest  work,  appeared  ia  1640; 
MiUt  in  16.3  3 ;  Tlu.  Cid  in  1636;  Honioi  and  Omm  both  in  1630.  Biog. 
Univ.  YoU  ix.  pp.  609-613. 
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be  found  ?  Wlio  is  there  that  now  reads  the  books  of 
those  obscure  hirehngs,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged 
the  court  of  the  great  king?  Wlio  has  heard  any  tiling 
of  Canipistron,  La  Cliapelle,  (Jenest,  Ducerceau,  Dancourt, 
Danchet,  V'ergier,  Catron,  Chauheu,  Logcndre,  Vahiicour, 
Lamottc,  and  the  other  ignubk^  compilers,  who  long  re- 
mained the  biightest  ornaments  of  France  1  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  1  Was  this 
the  fruit  of  the  royal  jiatronagc  1  If  the  system  of  reward 
and  protection  is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to 
art,  how  is  it  that  it  should  have  produced  the  meanest 
results  when  it  had  been  the  longest  in  operation  ?  If  the 
favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flatterers  tell  us,  of  such  im- 
portance, how  comes  it  that  the  more  the  favour  was  dis- 
played, the  more  the  effects  were  contemptible  ? 

Nor  was  tliis  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated 
by  superiority  in  any  other  <lrpartmcnt.  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  Louis  XI \  .  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the 
French  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up 
in  opposition  to  his  principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the 
throne  of  his  successor.^  Several  vears  before  his  death, 
and  when  his  protective  system  had  been  in  full  force  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  there  w^as  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
I  against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the 
^  mihtary  service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At 
home  there  was  nothing  but  confusion  ;  abroad  there  was 
nothing  but  disaster.  The  spirit  of  France  succumhed, 
and  was  laid  prostrate.  The  men  of  letters,  pensioned 
and  decorated  l)y  the  court,  liad  degenerated  into  a  fawn- 
ing and  li3'pocritic-al  race,  wlio,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted  themselves 
in  support  of  every  old  abuse.    The  end  of  all  this  was,  a 

"  Voltaire  (Si't'ch      Loulx  XTV,  in  (Eirrrr.^,  vol.  xx.  pp.  310-322)  rehict- 
antly  coufesst^  the  decline  of  the  Freuch  iutcilect  iu  the  latter  part  of  the 
of  Louis ;  and  FImmui  {DMomat.  Fnmg*  vol.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  "  re> 
marquablc."   Soc  also  liamnie, Littirature  Jmmfoise,  Pb  88  ;  Simondif  ffitt, 
du  Jf^rangait,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  217. 
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corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  com[)lete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  Thure  wa.s  no  popular  liberty;  there  were  no 
great  men;  there  waa  no  science;  there  was  no  literature; 
there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented 
people,  a  rapacious  government,  and  a  beggared  excheijuer. 
Witliout,  there  were  foreign  ai'inies,  which  pressed  upou 
all  the  fi'ontiers,  and  wliich  notliing  but  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, antl  a  change  in  the  English  cabinet,  prevented 
■from  dismembering  the  monarchv  of  France.^ 

Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country 
towai  ds  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V'.^    The  mis- 

M  « Oppreaied  by  defe&ts  abroad,  and  bj  famine  and  misery  at  home, 
Louis  wu  uld  at  the  mttej  of  his  enemies  $  Mid  was  only  saved  by  a  party 

revolution  in  the  Euglish  ministry"  ArnohCs  Lecture.^  on  Modern  Iltstorf/^ 
p.  137.  Compare  FragmenU  sur  l'//utoire,  article  xxiii.  iu  (Euvre*  <U  VU- 
iaire^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  346,  with  De  ToctfUfviUe.  lUgne  de  Lom»XV<,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

*^  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustiou  of  France 
during  the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Dudos^  Mimoirts^  vol.  i. 
pp.  1 1-18,  with  Mnmiontfff  Hist,  de  Ui  Ite<jeuce,  Paris.  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The 
Lettre*  inedites  de  Madame  de  Mainlenon  (vol.  i.  pp.  2(!3,  284,  .3.08,  liHJ),  303, 
408,  414,  422,  42(),  447,  4.-,7,  40:$,  vol.  ii  pp.  !!»,  23,  33,  46,  66,  and  nume- 
rous other  pasKiges)  fully  confirm  this,  and,  niureover,  prove  that  in  Paris, 
earljr  in  the  eighteenth  oentary,  the  resources,  even  of  die  wealthy  obsses, 
were  begiuniug  to  fiiil ;  while  b<tth  public  and  private  credit  were  60  shaken, 
that  it  was  hardljr  possible  to  obtain  monev  on  aoy  terms.   In  1710,  she,    /->  . 
the  wife  of  Lonis  aTV.,  oomphuns  of  her  mabilitj  to  borrow  fiOO  livres :  (/iiVc  r 
**  Tout  mon  credit  6choue  souvent  anpr^  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  une  somme    y  /      .  ' 
dc  cinq  cents  livres."  Tbid.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  In  1709,  she  writes  (vol.  i.  p.  447) :  ' 
**  Le  jeu  devient  iiisipidc.  parcQ        n'ya  preaque  plus  d  jtrg<;nt."  See  also 
vol.  ii.  p  112;  and  in  ^ebruaiy  1711  (p.  wl):  ^'UeTTeil  pas  1  abondaaoe, 
mais  I'avarice  qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  mot  le  tout  }iour  le  tout  pour 
avoir  quelque  argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  out  plus  l  air  d'uu  triste 
oommeroe  que  d'un  divertissement. " 

In  regard  to  th'.'  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  with 
little  inforntation,  because  iu  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  great  king  and  their  showr  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popiUar 
interests.  But  I  have  collcctea  from  other  sources  some  information  which 
I  will  now  put  together  and  which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next 
French  author  who  unifertakes  to  compose  a  history  of  Louis  XI7. 

Locke,  who  was  tnivellin;T  iu  Fiance  in  1676  ami  1(»77,  writes  in  his  t 
joamal,  "The  rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  tlie  people."  King's  Life  of  J^och,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
About  the  same  time.  Sir  William  Temple  saTs  (  Worlcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  The 
French  peasantry  are  wholly  dispirited  by  labour  and  want."  In  1601,  an- 
other observer,  proccediu^  from  Calais,  writes,  "  From  hence,  travelling  to 
Fltfis,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe  what  a  prodigious  state  of 
poverty  the  ambition  and  ab.wluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce  an  opulent  and 
zeftile  oountiy  to.   There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  growing  I 
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fortunes  which  embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king 
were,  indeed,  so  serious,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite 
our  sympathy,  if  we  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  turbulent  ambition,  of  his  insufferable  arro- 
gance, but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and  restless  vanity, 
which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  ou  his  single  per- 
son all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insidious 
policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual 
classes,  then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and 
ended  by  destroying  all  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort 
of  original  thought,  and  thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  progress  of  national  civilization. 

misfortune;  all  tlic  dismnl  indicatious  of  an  overwluliniiig  calamity.  The 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  de- 
cay." Buiiim**  Diary^  note  by  Uutt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  lu  a  troct  publishod  in 
1()89,  th«  author  says  (iSof/«rr«  TracU,  vi>l.  x.  p.  864X  "  I  have  known  iu 
France  poor  people  sell  their  lieda,  and  lie  upon  straw;  sell  their  i>ot.<*,  ket- 
tles, ana  all  their  necessary  household  goods,  to  content  the  unmerciful  col- 
lectors of  the  king's  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited  PSns  in  1G98,  s.iy8, 
"  Such  is  the  va.st  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  part3  of  this  city,  that 
whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  ou  foot,  iu  the  street,  or  even  in  a  ehopu 
he  is  alike  unable  to  tranaaot  hiiriness,  on  aooount  of  toe  importunities  off 
mcndicatits."  LiMer^a  Account  of  Paria,  p.  4().  Compare  a  LetUr  frwn  Prior^ 
in  EUiit  LdUr»  of  Literary  Mm,  p.  213.  In  17(>8,  Addisou,  who,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  was  well  acquainted  with  Phinoe,  writes:  "We  think 
here  as  you  do  in  the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  l^s."  Aikin's  Life 
(f  Addison,  vol.  i.  p  2'.V.\.  Finally,  in  171S — iliat  is.  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Louis— lady  Mary  Montagu  gives  llic  following  account  of  the 
result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Rich,  dated  Paris,  lUth  October  1718: 
"  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of  misery,  except  one  hud  the  god- 
like attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and  ail  the  country  villages  ol 
finmee  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are  ehaiiged,  the  whole 
town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  mise:Tii>le  starved  faces,  and  thin,  tattered 
clothes*  tiiey  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretchedness 
of  tiieir  condition.'*  WMk  9/  Utdv  Mary  Wortleu  Montagu,  vol.  iii.  p.  74, 
edit.  1808. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


DeATU  of  LoOIS  XIV.    KeaCTION  against  the  Pr.OTECTIVB  SlIBIT,  AND 
PEITAlUIIOm  fOA  nil  IfjiBKCB  ElTOLUTIOir. 

At  length  Lonis  XIV.  died.  When  it  ma  positively 
known  that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  hreathe,  the  peo- 
ple went  almost  mad  with  joy}  The  tjrranny  which  had 
weighed  them  down  was  removed;  and  there  at  once 
followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden  violence,  has  no 
parallel  in  modem  history.^  The  great  majority  indem- 
nified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging 
in  the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation 
then  forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who 
had  fiir  higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  hberty  were 
not  confined  to  the  hcense  of  the  gaming-house  and  the 
hrotheL  Devoted  to  the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France 
that  freedom  of  utterance  which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  only  country  where  the 
fireedom  was  practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for 
liherty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  gave 
rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  effects,  is  by 

'  **  L'annoncc  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  produisit  chez  Ic  penple  fnui* 
yais  qu'uue  explosion  de  joie."  tSumondi^  JJut.  des  FranfaUy  vol.  xxrii. 
p.  820.  Le  jour  des  otMquoi  Lonit  XIV,  on  ^tablH  dee  guingueMM 
■or  le  chcmin  de  Saint-Denis.  Voltaire,  que  la  curiositfi  avoit  mend  aux 
funirailles  du  souverain,  vit  dans  ces  jguinguettM  le  peuple  ivre  de  vin  et 
de  joie  de  h  nort  de  Louis  XIV."  Duvemety  Vit  4§  Vcmtire,  p.  SiS:  tee 
■bo  Condorcet,  ViedtVoltain,  p  118;  De  Tocqn^tnOe,  lUgne  de  Louis  XV, 
Tol.  i.  p.  18 ;  Ihuios,  M^Miftt,  Tol.  L  p.  SSI  i  XtfiMiKey,  JStaUmmatt  d§ 
Louia  XJV,  pn.  311,  388. 

*  "  Kauni  battc  er  aber  die  Augcn  geschloaaen,  eb  alles  uinschlug.  Dur 
reprimirtc  Odst  warf  iidi  in  eine  s&g^oee  Beweglng.*'  MmUte,  dit  rUpttif 
YoL  iiL  p.  192. 
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far  til  e  most  important  fact -in  tlie  limtory  of  the  eighteenth 

century. 

Duriiio;  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  pufted  up 
by  national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who 
were  so  uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  rulers, 
and  who,  within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed 
one  king,  and  deposed  another.^  They  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  restless  horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the 
attention  of  enlightened  men.  Our  laws,  our  literature, 
and  our  manners,  were  perfectly  unknown  to  thera ;  and  I 
doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were, 
either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  persons  in  France 
acquainted  with  the  Enghsh  language.^    But  a  long  ex- 

*  The  shock  which  these  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  Frcncli  mind 
was  very  serious.  The  tearned  Saumuise  declared  that  the  English  are 
*'  more  savnge  than  their  own  mastiffk  "  Carli^e's  Cromwdl,  vol.  i.  p.  444. 
Another  writer  said  that  we  were  "  harbares  liSvolt^;  '  and  'Mes  barbares 
Bujets  du  roi."  Mim.  de  MvUevilU^  vol.  ii.  pp.  106,  368.  Patin  likened  us 
to  the  Turks:  and  fyiid,  that  liaviiiR  executed  one  king,  we  &h(»nld  probably 
hang  the  next.  Lettres  Pntin^  voL  i.  p.  2G1,  vol.  ii.  p.  5iti,  vol.  iii.  p.  148. 
Compare  JUm,  de  Campion,  p.  213.  After  «re  had  sent  awsj  Jsmes  II.,  the 
indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and  even  the  amiable  Madame 
Sevigu^.  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of  William  III.,  could 
find  no  better  name  for  her  than  Tullia :  "  la  joie  est  universelle  de  la  den  lUte 
dc  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  nne  Tullie."  Ltttret  de  Sfvignf,  vol.  v.  p.  1 79, 
Another  influential  French  lady  nietitioiH  "la  ferocity  des  Anglais."  Lrttret 
inedites  df  MmnirnoUy  vol.  i.  p.  303;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  "je  hais  les 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple.  ....  V6ritablement  je  ne  ks  puis  souffrir." 

I  will  only  give  two  more  illustnitiotis  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  Fuch  feel- 
ings. In  167S),  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  as  a  "  re- 
mSde  anglais"  {Spvmgel,  Hi$t.  de  la  Mtdeeine,  vol.  ▼.  p.  430) ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  sevouteonth  century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  ooffes  WAS 
that  the  £uglish  liked  it.  Monleilf  JJivere  EtaU,  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

*  "Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  Franoe  n'apprcnait  rAnglais.** 
(Euvree  de  Vdtaiini  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  337,  and  see  vol.  six.  p.  150.  "  Parmi 
nos  grands  ^crivains  du  xvii*  si^cle,  il  n'en  est  auctm,  je  crois,  ou  Ton 
puisse  reconnaitre  u!i  souvenir,  une  impression  de  Tesprit  anglais."  I'iWe- 
mmn^LU,  em  XV III'  SO^ch-,  vol.  iii.  p.  \V1\.  <%.iupare  BaranUy  XYIIJ^ 
JSade^  p.  47,  and  (I'riitim,  ('i  rregjpotid  vol.  v.  p.  13"),  vol.  wii.  p.  2. 

The  Freuch,  during  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIV.,  uriuci pally  kuew  us  from 
the  aooonnts  given  bj  two  of  their  countrymen,  Moiiconys  and  SiM-bi^re ; 
both  of  wlioui  published  their  tnivcls  in  Kngland,but  neither  of  whom  were 
acquainted  with  the  Kngli.^h  language.  For  proof  of  see  MoncanySf 
Voyage*,  vol.  iii  pp.  34,  01),  70, 96 ;  and  SofhUrty  Voyage,  pp.  45, 70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  as  plenipotentiary,  no 
one  in  Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Jjeltre*  mir  let  Auqlaia, 
in  (Euvreede  Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.p.  130);  and  when  .Vddison,  being  in  Paris, 
nreocnted  Boileau  with  a  copy  of  the  Jittaa  Anglicance,  the  Frcnchmaa 
UBcnt  fat  the  first  tame  that  we  had  any  good  poeta :  **fint  oonoeived  an 
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pcrieiicc  of  the  rei2:n  of  Louis  XTV.  induced  the  Frenrh 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them 
to  suspect  that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and 
that  a  <i;overnment  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  civiHzed  country.  They  began 
to  look,  first  with  complacency,  and  then  with  respect, 
upon  tliat  strange  and  outlandish  people,  who,  though  only 
separate*!  from  themselves  by  a  narrow  sea,  appeared 
to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind  ;  and  who,  having 
punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their  liberties  and 
'  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  whicli  the  world  had  seen 
no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Revolutiou 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated 
classes  in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to 
those  men  whose  intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of 
their  age.  During  the  two  generations  wliich  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis  XTV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  there  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence 
who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn  English  ;  while 
many  of  them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot,  Broussonnet, 
Condamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Gournay.  Ilelvd- 
tius,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'Heriticr,  Mon- 
tesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  Nollet,  Raynal, 
the  celebrated  Roland,  and  Ins  still  more  celebrated  wife, 
Rousseau,  vSegur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable 
persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior 
ability,  but  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny, 
Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer,  Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest, 
Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley,  Godin,  D'llancarville, 
Ilunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  Lescallier,  Linguet, 
Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levescpie  de  Pouilly,  Montgolfier, 
Morand,  Patu,  Poissonicr,  Reveillon,  Septchenes,  Silhouette, 
Siret,  ISoulavie,  8oul^s,  aad  ValinoDt  de  Brieone. 

• 

opiiuon  of  the  Enfrlish  genius  for  poetry."'  TickeU's  statement,  in  A  I'Lin's 
Lift  0/  Addiwn^  vol.  i.  p.  05.  Finally,  it  is  iaid  that  MUtou's  i-'aiWuM!  XoK 
was  not  even  known  1)  y  report  in  Frmnoe  until  altor  the  death  of  Look  XIY., 
though  the  poem  was  published  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715  :  "  Nous 
n'avions  jtunais  entendu  parler  de  ce  po§me  en  France,  avant  que  I'auteur 
de  la  Ueuriade  nous  en  etit  donue  une  idee  dan3  le  neuvi^me  chapitre  de 
son  Essai  sur  U  po^sie  6pique."  Diet.  Pliilon.  article  Epvpft^  in  (Swtm 
VUtaire,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  176 1  lee  alw  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  S49. 
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Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  Ktii<lied  our  languap^o.  and 
most  of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  literature.  Voltaire, 
in  particular,  devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardoui-  to  the 
new  pursuit,  and  accpiired  in  England  a  knowletlire  of 
those  doctrines,  the  promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won 
for  him  so  great  a  reputation.^  lie  wa.s  the  first  who  ]k)- 
pularized  in  France  the  philosophy  of  xsewton,  where  it 
rapidly  superseded  that  of  Descartes.*'  lie  recommended  to 
his  countrymen  the  w  ritings  of  Locke  which  soon  gained 
immense  popularity,  and  which  supplied  materials  to  Con- 
dillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,^  and  to  Kousseau  for 

a.'  1  » 

his  theory  of  education.'''  Besides  this,  Voltaire  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare  ;  to  whose  works 
he  was  greatly  indebted,  though  he  afterwards  wishe<l  to 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  }>aid  to 
them  in  France.^'-'  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,^ ^  that  we  can  trace  his  obhgations 

*  "  Le  Trai  roi  du  xviii*  Bikele,  o*est  Toltairo  ;  mais  Voltaire  K  son  tour 
Mt  on  fotlier  de  PAngleterre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  eftt  connu  TAngleterre, 
soit  par  scs  voyages,  Boit  par  ses  amities,  il  n'etait  pas  Voltaire,  ct  Ic  xviii* 
si^le  se  cherchait  encore. '  Cotuut,  Jiiu.  de  la  PhUo9.  I.  s^rie,  vol  iii.  pp. 
38,  39.  Odmpare  Damirm^  Hid,  de  la  PkiXM,  a»  Fnmce^  Pkris,  1888,  4^, 
i.p.34. 

*  J'avaU  etti  le  premier  qui  eiit  ose  ddvelopper  ^  ma  uation  lea  d4cou* 
▼ertea  de  Nevrton,  en  langago  intelligible.*'   (Suttm  de  Vdiairtf  vol.  i.  p. 

Si  r}  ;  8CC  also  vol.  xix.  p.  87,  vol.  xx\'i.  p.  71  ;  Wheir^Vt  l/i^t.  of  Indue. 
tSciaicetf  vol.  ii.  p.  206;  \Vfld$  Hut.  of  the  lioyal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
After  thia,  the  Cartesian  physics  lost  ground  every  day ;  and  in  OrimnCt  Cor- 
retpondenee^  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a  letter,  dated  Paris,  1 7.'i7,  which  says, 
**  II  n'ya  pu^re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Descartes  que  M.  de  Mairan."  Gom- 
pare  (jbitermtion*  et  PeiiMe*,  iu  tKuvres  de  Targot,  vol.  iii.  p.  2U8. 

'  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  M.  Ooadn  Mje  {ffui, 
df  fa  Philof.  II  s^^rie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  311,  312),  "Locke  est  le  \ra.\  mattre  de 
Voltaire."  Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame 
du  Ohfttelel    Ckmdorcei^  Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  S96. 

"  }foreirg  IIlM.  if  PhUos.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  131 ;  TTanuItonn  DucuM.y,  3. 

*  Rousseau  tira  dos  ouvrages  de  Ix>cke  uue  gjandc  partie  de  ses  id^ 
stir  la  politique  et  I'^ducation  ;  Condillac  toute  sa  philosophic."  Vi/lemain^ 
Lit.  an  A'  VIIP  Siidtf  wi.  L  p.  83.  See  al»),  on  the  obligations  of  Rousseau 
to  Locke,  O'rimniy  Corre»pon^f.  vol.  v.  p.  f)7  ;  }fuAset  Pnthatf^  Vie  de  liovt- 
eean,  voL  i.  p.  38,  vol.  ii  p.  31)4 ;  Mtm.  de  Morellety  vol.  i,  p.  113;  Jiomiily'e 
Memmr§f  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212. 

In  17f;S,  Voltaire  {(JCuvre*^  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  24n)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole, 
Jo  auis  le  premier  qui  ait  ikit  oounaitre  Shakespeare  aux  Francaia.  See 
also  hisZflMrw  intditet,  vol.  ii.  p.  600 ;  VUlmainJAL  au  XVIII'  aOde,  vol. 
iii.  p.  325  ;  and  Orunm,  Com-Apond.  vol.  xii.  pp.  1S4,  125,  133. 

"  There  are  extwl  man/  iiaigliah  letten  writUoi  by  Voltaiie,  which. 
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to  Butler,^^  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to 
Tillotson,^^  0110  of  the  (hdlest  of  our  tlieolcigiaus.  He  was 
acqiiaiutcd  with  the  speculations  of  Berkeley,^^  tlio  most 
subtle  metaphysician  who  has  ever  written  in  English  ; 
and  he  had  read  the  works,  not  only  of  vShafteshurv,^^  but 
even  of  Chubb,'^  Garth,^'  Mandcville,'^  and  WooLston.^* 
Montesquieu  i!iibil)cd  in  our  country  many  of  his  princi- 
ples ;  he  studied  our  language  ;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  ]^]ngland,  not  only  in  his  wi  itiugs,  but  also 
in  his  private  conversation.^  Buffon  learnt  English,  and 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of 
Kewton  and  of  llales.*^  Diderot,  following  in  the  same 
course*  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  novels  of  Rich- 
ardson he  took  the  idea  of  several  of  his  plays  from  the 
English  dramatists,  particularly  from  Lillo  ;  he  borrowed 
many  of  lii^>  artjuments  from  ^Shaftesbury  and  Collins,  and 
•  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translation  of  Stanyan's 
History  of  Greece.^    Helv^iu/s,  who  visited  London,  was 

though  of  course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of 
the  spirit  with  whicli  he  seixed  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  hia 
Lettrt*  ineditef^  published  at  Paris  in  the  present  vear  (1S5C),  see  Chatham 
Correspond  vol.  ii.  pp.  131133 ;  and  PkiUimorit  Mem,  efZ^Ueltmf  v^L  U 
pp.  323-32r,,  vol.  ii.  pp  r,6r,.  nm,  558. 

"  Orimmf  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  332  ;  VoUairey  Lettres  inediies^  vol.  ii.  p. 
858  J  and  the  acooont  of  Hadilnns,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (Euores,  vol. 
XTVi.  pp.  132-137  ;  also  a  cotivorsuition  between  Voltaire  and  Townlfly,  in 
NiehioUs  Illustrations  of  the  EightwUh  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  728. 

**  Oompare  Madnntiosh's  Memoirs^  vol  i  p.  341,  with  (Sirvrw  d«  VoUairt, 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  259,  vol.  zlTli.  p.  86. 

■«  (EitvnJt  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xxxviiL  pp.  816-818,  voL  slvi.  p.  888,  voL 
xlvii.  p.  4.39,  vol.  lvii»  p.  178. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  nxvil;  p.  363,  foL  IvU.  p.  66  ^  Comespond.  vMU  de  Jhh 
defand,  vol.  ii.  p.  230, 

"  (Euvres,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  2!)4,  voL  Ivii.  p.  121. 

"  lh(d.  vol  zzzvii.  pp.  407, 441.  IHd,  Tol.  zutl  p.  46. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  xa&9^  p.  888^  vol.  zli.pp.  818-817 Biog.  Univ,  vol.  li.  pp. 
109,  200. 

»•  I^rminier,  Philos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  291  ;  ^imraih.  Hist,  du  Dro&f 
vol.  ii.  p.  502  ;  I/arris's. Li/e  of  IlardicicX-f,  vol,  ii.  p.  398,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432- 
434 ;  Mim.  de  Dident,  voL  iii  pp.  193,  194  ;  LacrttdU,  XVIJI'  iii^,  vol. 
ii.  p.  24. 

«  ViOemain,  Lit.  <m  XVIii'  Siide,  vol.  u.  p.  188 ;  Bioff,  Uni^.  vol.  vi. 

p.  235 ;       n^anc,  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  vol.  ii*  pp.  159,  lOO. 

"  "Admirateur  passionn^  du  romaucier  auglais."  JJio^.  L'niv.  voL 
xxzvii.  p.  581.  Compare  JHdayt,  Corresp^'wLi.  p.  362,  vol.  iL  pp.  44,  52, 
53 ;  Mercier  sur  Ronsseau,  vol.  i.  p-  44. 

**  yUUmaiH,  Lit,  voL  ii  p.  1 15 ;  Schlosser's  Eightamtk  Century,  vol.  i.  pp. 
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neyer  weary  of  .praising  the  people  ;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mandeville ; 
and  be  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose 
principles  hardly  any  FreDchman  would  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod have  dared  to  recommend.^  The  works  of  Bacon, 
previously  little  known,  were  now  translated  into  French ; 
and  his  classification  of  the  human  faculties  was  made  the 
basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclopsedia,  which  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  eighteenth 
century.^  The  Theory  of  Moral  SetUimetUs,  by  Adam 
Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated  three  dif- 
ferent times,  by  three  different  French  authors.^^  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth 
of  Natiana^  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet, 
who  was  then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into 
French  ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  printing  his  trans- 
lation by  the  circumstance,  that  before  it  could  he  com- 
pleted, another  version  of  it  was  published  in  a  French 
periodical.^  Coyer,  who  is  still  remembered  for  his  Life 
of  Sobieski,  visited  England  ;  and  afler  returning  to  bis 
own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies  by  ren- 
dering into  French  tlic  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.^  Le 
Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political 
Disoonrses  of  Hume.^   Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the 

34,  48 ;  Tftutemann^  Oeaeh.  dtr  PkUot,  vol.  xi.  p.  314  ;  B%»ff.  Univ,  vtA.  zi. 
p.  314  ;  (rn'mm,  Correxj'ond.  vol.  xv.  p.  81.  Staiiyan's //jVor//  of  h' rffce  vfZA 
once  famouB,  ODd,  even  so  late  as  1804,  1  find  Dr.  Parr  recomnteudiuff  it. 
Parr'B  ITodb,  vol.  viL  p.  4S8.  Diderot  told  Sir  Sftmoel  EomUhr  that  he  bad 
collected  materials  Hor  a  hlitoiy  of  the  trial  ofOiadiei  I.  L^t  vf  BioimiUy^ 
voL  i.  p.  46. 

•«  IHderot,  Mhn.  vol.  ii.  p.  286;  CoiMiti,  Hid.  dela  PAt/oi.  IL  sfrte,  vol. 
ii.  p.  3:n;  //efi-ains  r/e  V Esprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  .31,  .'W,  46,  66^  114,  lO,  19.3.  266, 
2GH,  vol.  ii  pp.  144,  163,  165,  ;  LeUen  addrmed  to  Hume,  Ediub. 

1849,  pp.  9-10. 

'V'TniB  it  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heada  otMmamjt 

Reason,  and  Imagination,  which  T>\\U'n)l)ert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare 
iVAetpeU's  Philos.  of  the  JScienccSf  vol.  ii.  p.  306 ;  Cuvier,  J/ist.  de*  iicie}ices, 
part  ii.  p.  276 ;  Qwrgd^  ^ttm.  vol.  ii  p.  241 ;  Bwtdiat  Dmouliny  CafUgianimme, 

▼ol.  i.  p.  18. 

M  (tfu/rard,  France  Lit.  ii.  193.  «  Mem.  de  Morellet,  i.  236,  237- 

»  (Kuvre»  de  Voltaire,  lav.  161,  190,  812;  Biog.  Cniv.  x.  158,  169. 
»  Burton**  £d/e  of  Sum*,  vol.  i.  pp.  MO,  306,  406. 
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most  active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris  ;  but  a 
large  part  of  his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely 
in  translations  of  English  authors.^'^  Indeed,  it  may  l)e 
broadly  stated,  that  while,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  would  have  l)een  difficult  to  find,  even  among 
the  must  educated  FrenchuKUi,  a  single  person  acquainted 
with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have 
been  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  tlie  same  class  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  it.  3Ien  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most 
opposite  pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  com- 
mon bond.  Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists, 
all  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  lite- 
rature on  which  no  one  before  had  wasted  a  thought.  In 
the  course  of  general  reading,  I  have  met  with  j)roofs  that 
the  English  language  was  known,  not  onl}^  to  those  eminent 
Frenchmen  whom  I  have  alrea<ly  mentioned,  but  also  to 
mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,^^  Danpiier,"*-  Du  Val  le 
Koy,^'*  Jurain,""^*  Lachapelle,^''  Lalande,-^''  Le  rozic;''''  Mont- 
ucla,"^  Pezenas,^^  Prony,^'^  Uomme,*^  and  Roger  ^lartin 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as 
Barthez,*^^  Bichat,^  Bordeu,^  Barbeu  Dubourg,^  Bos<|uil- 
lon,'*''  Bourru,^  Begue  de  Preslc,^^  Cabauis,^"  Demours/'' 
Duplaoit^'  Fouquet,^^  Gouliu,^*  Lavirotte,^^  Lassus,^*^  Petit 

**  See  the  list,  in  /h'nfr.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  pp.  4(53-466  ;  and  compare  }fetn. 

DuUrotf  vol.  lii.  p.  49,  from  which  it  seuras  that  Holbach  was  indebted 
to  Toland,  though  Diderot  speaks  rather  doubtiugly.  In  Alrtwn's  Mern,  of 
Wales,  1805,  vol.  iv  pp.  170,  177,  there  u  aa  En^iah  letter,  tolerablj  well 
written,  from  Holbach  to  \Viikefl« 

"  Muuet  Pathay,  Vie  de  Bou$»mu,  iL  10, 175;  OSuvnt  de  VoUaire,  liv.  207. 

"  Bi0ff,  Univ.  z.  666.  "  Hid.  xii.  418.  ' 

«  QuArard,  Fr>i,ir^  Lie.iY.Zi,V7%»  "  Ui'd.  iv.  361.  . 

*•  Biog.  I'liir.  x.xiii.  226.  yfontucl't,  Ilist.dfs  }fathem.  ii.  170^ 

»  J/f);//i/r/  ^,ii.  12(>,iv.  002,665,670.  »»  Itiofj.  t'/iir,  iii.  253,  xxxiii.  OW. 

*•  (^rardf  France  Lit.  vii.  3u3.      *'  JJio^-  Univ.  xxxviiL  530. 

«  Bioff.  Uni9.  mriii.  411.  «  /Mi.  iiL  460. 

^  Biekat*iiri»V%e,%iL  «  ^trfranl,  i  416. 

"  Bior;.  Univ,  lii.  346.  Quhard,  i.  260,  425,  U.  354^ 

Qiierard,  i.  476.  **  Iliog.  Unir.  iv.  55,66. 

*•  Notice  sur  (\dMini»,  p.  viii.  lu  his  ri'i/aiqiu:  ft  Moral. 
»•  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  05,  GO.  »-  /bid,  xiL  276. 

INd.  XT.  360.  M  3id.  zviii.  187. 

»  ^MA«n^ It. 641, Ti  9,398.  Otmer,£hgm,l9U, 
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Kadel,^^  Pinel,-^"^  Roux,*^  Sauvages,®^  and  Sue  to  natu- 
ralists, as  Alyon,^^  Br^mond,®  Brisson,**  Broussonnet,** 
Daliljard/'''  Ilaiiy,*'  Latapie,*^  Ricliard,^^  Rigaud/"^  and 
Rome  dc  Lisle  to  historians,  philologists,  and  antiqua- 
ries, as  Barth^lemy,"-  Butel  Dumont/''  I)e  Brosses,"^  Fou- 
cher,"^^  Freret,"^  LarcherJ'  Le  Coq  de  Villeray,"^  Millot,*^ 
Targe,^  Velly,®^  Vohiey,-^  and  Wailly;^  to  poets  and 
dramatists,  as  Ch^ron,^  Colardean,^'  Dclille,^*  Dcsforges,**^ 
Ducis,^®  Florian,-®  Laborde,*"*'  Ltfevj-e  dc  Beau  v ray Mer~ 
cier,^  Patu,®^  Pompignan,^  Quetant,^  Roucher,'**^  and  Saint- 
Ange  to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,^^  Baudcau,^ 
Beaulaton,^*^'  Benoist,^^^  Bergier,!"^  Blavet,^^  Bouchaud,^^ 
Bougainvillc,^^^-'  Bi-iitc,i<^  Castera,^^'  Chantreau,^^^  Char- 
pentier,!^  Clia»teUux,^^«  Contant  d'Orville,^'^  De  Bissy/^ 

»'  Querfjrd,  vil.'QS.  *•  Cvvier,  EIocm,  Hi.  3Hi. 

**  Biog.  Cniv.  xxxxx.  174.  •*  Le  BlanCy  Lfttrts^  i.  93. 

•«  Querard/xx.'im.  «  Rofnn  ft  Vfr<if{l,Chim.  Anat,lLA\^. 

•»  Ilio;j.  r>,ii:  V.  530,  531.  **  Cuner,  Slopes,  i.  196. 

•  Bioif.  Univ.  vi.  47,  "  Quentrdj  iil  372. 

«  Smiy,  Miniraloffu,  ii.  S47,  267,  295,  327.  529,  609,  Ui.  79^  903,  907, 
447,  r,7o,  iv.  45  280,  298,  362. 

«  (^ufrard,  iv.  698.  •»  Jlid.  vnl  22. 

»•  Swaifuon,  Dite.  on  Nat.  HUt.  62 ;  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  iii.  415. 

"  De  Lisle,  CrigtaUot/raphie,  1772,  xviii.  XX.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvii.  7M,  20G,854. 

»  liioff.  Univ.  vi.  38U.  "  Z<'«<'ri/oyy(//-/f,Edia.l84U, 27(5,278. 
»  BioQ.  Univ.  xv.  332.  Brev^Ur's  Lite  o/ .Vtrnfon,  ii.  302. 

"  Pafissot,  ^fem.  ii.  .Ifi.  *•  Bio<f.  Univ.  ix.  548. 

*»  Bioa.  Univ.  xxix.  51,  53.  ••  Ibid.  xUv.  634. 

Volney^  Syrie  et  JSg^ple,  iu  100,  157 ;  Qtiirard,  x.  271, 273. 
"  Biog.  Untv.  1.  42.  Jbid.  viii.  340,  341. 

"  Jfim.  de  OeiUis,  i.  276.  "  PaliMot,  Mem.  i.  243. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  281,  ri.  17%173.    "  Quirard,  ii.  626, 627. 
••  Queranl,  iii.  141.  Ibid.  iv.  342. 

•«  Ibid.  V.  83.      *  «  Ibid.  vi.  62. 

"  Oarridt  Comtptmd.  4to.  1832,  ii.  386, 39S,  416. 
M  Biog.  Univ.  XXXV.  314.  •»  Quirard,  vii.  399. 

••  Bicg.  Univ.  xxxix.  93.  /^Mi  xxziz.  630. 

•  Q^&xvd,  i.  209.  Biog.  Univ.  iii.  533. 

»»  Bieff.  Univ.  iii.  631.  Cuvi^,  mgne  Animnl,  iii.  334. 

Quh-ard,  i.  284,  vii.  287,  uVem.  de  Sordid,  i.  2:i7. 

^loj^r.  f7nit>.  V.  264.  *"  Duinie,  Mim.  iii.  32. 
Biog.  Univ.  vi.  lf>5. 

Murray's  Life  of  BrucCf  121 ;  Unit',  vi.  79. 

Univ.  viii.  46.  >*         viii  246. 

Iiid.ym.  266.  »>        ix.  487. 
«n  iMI.zlT.394. 
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Demeunier,^^  Desfofttaines,^^^  Devienne,^^*  Dubocage,"' 
Dupr^,"7  Buresneyw  Eidous,"*  Estieune.^*  Favier  Flu- 
vigiiy,^  FontaoeUe,^  Foatenay,^  Frameiy,^  Fresnais,^ 
Ff^ville,!^  Frosaard,"^  Galtier,"*  Garaault,^"  Goddard,^^ 
Goudar,>88  Gii^n^,^  Guillemard."*  Gayard,^»  Jault,!*" 
Imbert,^"  Joncourt,**®  K^raUo,"^  Laboreau,^^  Laoombe,^** 
La&rgue,^^  La  Mootagne,^^  Lanjauuu8,^^«LaBa]ie,^^  La- 
stejrie/*®  Le  Breton,**'Ti6cuy,^*®  L^nard  des  Malpeines,^^ 
Letoarneur,^'^  Liuguet,^'^  Loliai,*'*  Ltineaii^^  MaiUet  Du- 
dairon,!**  Mandrillon.^"  Maniy,»««  Moet,*^^  Monod,^  Mob- 
neron,**'  Kagot,*«o  Peyron  Pr^TOBt,^"  Pumieax,^®  Ri- 
Toire,*w  Eobiiiet,^«  Roger,i«  Roubaiid,w  Salavillc.^^^  Sau- 
8euil,M»  Seoondat,^^*'  Septcb^nes,*^  Simoii,*^*  Soul^^^ 
Suard,"*  Tannevot,^75  Thurot,"«  ToussainV'^  Treasan,"* 

LttirM  de  Dudeffand  d  WalpoUf  iii.  184. 
"«  <Bwm»  de  Y«itm^  IvL  dir.  Biog.  Univ.  zi.  S64. 

Quirard,  ii.  698.  Bio<f.  Univ.  xii.  313,  314. 

»»  Nichols'*  Lit.  An^c.  ii.  154  ;  Palijmt,  Mem.  ii.  311. 
•»  Jiiofj.  Univ.  iv.  r>47,  xii.  695.      •»  Ibid,  xiii.  399. 
»  (^uirard,  iii.  7!».  Biog,  Ump,  XV.  29. 

»"  Jiio^.  Unir.  XV.  203.         »«•  Jbid.  218.  «  ^uSrord,  i.  525. 

ifiw.  Univ.  xvi.  48.  »  /Ai^jJ.  li.  608. 

JSmm*tTinttMt/k€hntinetUinl786,i.  143. 
»•  iKb<7.  Tn/r  xvi.  388.  '*»  7i»</.  xvi.  r,02. 

w  Sinclair's  Correspond,  i.  157.      '«  Ouirard,  iii.  418. 
««•  ^Migr.  Unip,  xix.  13.  »•  $ii«f«rrf,  1.  10,  iii.  536. 

'«  Quertird,  iii.  469.  Zfioy/.  Univ.  xxi.  419. 

»"  i^io*/.  Univ.  xxi.  200.  6&MiTM     Voltaire,  xxxtiii.  244. 

•»  Palissot^  Mem.  L  425.  Bioq.  Univ.  xxiiL  34. 

Ml  Bicg.  Uni».  zxlii.  56.  Ibid,  xxiii.  111. 

«"  Qu^rard,  iv.  503.  "«  i9tcy.  T/ar.  xxiii.  373. 

«**  Ouirard,  iv.  679.  »«•  Sinclair's  Correspimd.  il  139. 

t*r  iTm.  oiMf  Cbrrwpofuf.  of  Sir  J.  R  SnUth,  i.  163. 
»•  Bioff.  des  Ilommei  Viwmtt,  iv.  164.  »«  Quirard,  v.  177. 

«•  Nichols's  Lit.  Ante*  iv.  683;  Longchamp  et  Wagni^rf^  Miin..  i.  305. 
M»  i^ucrard,  v.  316.  j5uy.  i^nir.  xxv.  87. 

Biog.  Univ.  xxv.  438.      »»•  /5i</.  xxvi.  244.  AmT.  Mfi.  468. 

//>/'/.  xxvii.  2f)!)  Ibid,  xxix.  208. 

»  /.r/zr*-.*  dc  Dudtgand  d  WalpoUt  i.  222.  (^uerard,  vL  330. 

m  j}iog.  Univ.  zzz.  539.  »«        zxziii.  553. 

•«  X«/rr«  c/<f  Dude-ff'uul  (/  Walpolr,  i.  22,  iii.  307,  iv.  207. 
»  6';ii».  xxxvi  305,  306.  /Am/,  xxxviii.  174. 

w»  />tfi(^o<,  />ic<.  <fe«  Litres,  iL  233.      Quirard,  viii.  111. 
Mr  Bi^.  Unio.  zzxiz.  84.  »"  .fiicy.  <ie»  Hommet  VivemU,  ▼.  294. 

«•  Querard,  viii.  474.  jffu>«7.  fniu.  xii.  426. 

in  i^ioy.  T/uV.  xlii.  45,  46.       >»  /Wrf.  xlii.  389.  7^^/.  xliii.  181. 

*      Onrrick  Correspond,  ii.  004;  Mim.  de  Oenlis,  vi.  205. 
•»  /Jio,/.  t'/iuf.  xliv.  512.  •«  i«7V  of  lloKOf,  bykisiknit  'u  200< 

i^ic^.  (/'nt4;.  xlvi.  398,  399.  /6m/.  xlvi.  497. 
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Trocliereau,^'*  Turpin,"**  Ussieiix,"*  Vaugcois,^f*  Verlac,** 
and  Yirloys.^  Indeed,  Le  Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  he- 
fore  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  says :  *'  We 
haye  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the  learned  languages ; 
our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned  Italian  in  order 
to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  people ;  nor  is 
there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not  desire 
to  learn  it"^» 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  im- 
bibed the  literature  of  a  people  whom  hut  a  few  years 
before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in 
this  new  state  of  things  they  had  no  alternative.  For, 
where  but  in  England  was  a  literature  to  be  found  that 
could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers  who  arose 
in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their  own 
country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and 
admirable  beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and 
one  melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Descai  tcs,  France 
had  not  possessed  a  single  man  who  dared  to  tliiuk  for 
himself  Metaphysicians,  moralists,  historians,  all  had 
become  tainted  by  the  servilit}^  of  that  bad  age.  During 
two  generations,  no  Frenchman  had  been  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics  or  of 
religion.  The  conseijuence  was,  that  the  largest  intulleots, 
excluded  from  their  legitimate  field,  lost  their  energy; 
the  national  spirit  died  aw  ay ;  the  very  raatci'ials  and 
null  inient  of  thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  Ko  wonder, 
then,  if  the  great  Fi-enchnicn  of  the  eighteenth  century 
sought  that  aUment  abroad  which  they  were  unable  to 

' Quiranly  iv.  45,  ix.  55a  Btoff.  Univ.  xlvii.  98. 

»•»  Biofj.  Univ.  xlvii.  232.  '«  M^m.  ih  DrUmt,  i.  78. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  xlviii.  217^  218.       »♦  Ibid.  xlix.  22.3. 

t*»  **  lloug  avons  mitdepiUB  peu  leur  langue  au  i-aiig  des  Inngues  savantes ; 
lea  femmes  luemc  I'.ipprennent,  et  ont  renonct'  a  I'ltalivn  pour  ettidit  i-  celle 
de  oe  peuple  philosopbe  II  u'est  poiiit  daus  la  pruvince  d  Armaude  et  de 
Beliae  qui  ne  veoille  nToir  I'Ai^^oii.''  Lt  Bbme,  Ltttret,  toU  ii.  p.  485. 
Compare  (7rimm,  Oofrup,  ToL  ziv.  p.  484 1  and  NiihM*»  IaL  Anec,  voJL  fit 

pp.  400,  461. 
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find  at  home.  No  wonder  if  they  turned  from  their  own 
Umd,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  only  people  who, 
pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest  departments,  had 
shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in  religion;  a 
people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  controlled 
their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  experience 
in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated 
the  intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  ihat»  planted 
in  America  and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two 
extremities  of  the  world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructiTe 
as  the  extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new 
pursuit.  Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consum- 
mating the  revolution,  were  moved  by  the  prevailing 
spirit.  The  English  language  was  familiar  to  Carra,^^ 
Dumouriez,^^  Lafayettc,^*^  and  Lanth^nas.'®*  Camille 
Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind  from  the  same 
source.^**  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  so  profoundly  veraed  in  our  language,  that 
he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  uiic  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  Siaven/,  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.^^^ 
Miraheau  is  declared  by  a  hhAi  authoritv  to  have  owed 
part  of  liis  j)o\ver  to  a  careful  study  of  the  English  con- 
stitution;^'-''- ho  translated  not  only  Watson's  Uidory  of 

»«  WUUama'ii  Letter*  from  Franee,  voL  iii.  p.  6S,  2d  edit.  1796 ;  Biaff, 
L'liiv.  voL  vii.  p.  192. 

»"  Addphw^t  Bioff,  Mem.  1799,  vol.  L  p.  358. 

/akL/  Mor<7'ni\^  Fr'inc^,  vol.  ii.  p.  304;  Mim,  de  Zafttyette,  vol.  L 
pp.  41,  49^  70 :  vol.  ii.  pp.  2G,  74,  83,  89. 

*"  Qttirara,  France  LitUrairey  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

'  The  last  authors  he  rend,  shortly  bef(jro  his  execution,  were  Young 
and  Ilervey.  hxmirtiney  HUt.  (tfi*  (/iromlinA,  vol..  viii.  p.  4/).  In  17G9 
Madame  Riccoboni  writes  from  Paris,  that  Youug's  Ni<f/il  Thoughts  had 
beoome  very  popular  there;  and  she  justly  adds,  "c'est  une  preuve  bbos 
r^pliqiic  dn  changemont  de  I'eeprit  fren^jue.'*  Oarriek  Corrupondmee,  voL 
ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1832. 

»»  Lamartiw,  Hut,  de$  GVroncKfM,  toL  it.  p.  119;  Mfm,  de  Brimolt 
YOL  i.  pp  336,  337,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

»"»  "  Une  des  sup^riorit^s  secondjiires,  une  des  sup^riorites  d'6tude  qui 
appartenaieut  a  Mirabeau,  c'6tait  la  profonde  connaissance,  la  vive  intelli- 
gence de  la  constitution  anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  publics  et  de  see  ressorts 
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Philip  IL,  but  also  some  parts  of  Milton;^  and  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  in  the  National  Assembly,  he  delirered^ 
as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of  Burke.^^  Mou- 
rner was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and  with  our 
political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
and  in  a  work,  whifh  exercised  considerable  influence^ 
he  proposed  for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two 
chambers,  to  form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England 
supplied  the  example.^  The  same  idea,  derived  from 
the  same  source,  was  advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Mourner's,  and  who,  like  him,  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  literature  and  goyemment  of  the  English 
people.^*^  Brissot  knew  English ;  he  had  studied  in  Lon- 
don the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  tieatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was 
mainly  guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.^ 
Gondorcet  also  proposed  as  a  model  our  system  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,^''  which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly 
surpassed  that  possessed  by  France.  Madame  Roland, 
whose  position,  as  well  as  ability,  made  her  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ardent  student  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  people.^  She 
too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our  coun- 
try ;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and 
of  every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  likewise  visited  England;  nor  did  his  visit  fiiil 

Pu-ticolftrlj  ibe  dflmoeratic  passages,    on  ooras  de  doctrine  de  tons 

MB  Merits  r^publicaiuB."  Dumontf  Jyouvenirs  tur  Miraoeau,  p.  119.  As  to  his 
translation  of  Wutson,  see  Alifon*9  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  452.  lie  also  inteuded 
to  translate  Sinclair's  History  of  the  Revenue.  Correspond.  o/jSir  J.  tSindaiff 
toI.  ii.  p.  1 19. 

Prior\t  Life  of  Burke ,  p.  54f^,  .3d  edit.  IS^O. 
^     11  6tudiait  ieur  langue,  la  th6orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratique  de  leur 
inikitiitioiis.*'  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxx.  p.  310. 

CmUinuntion  de  Sunnotidi,  I/itt.  dfs  Fran^ut,  vol.  xxx.  p.  4.34.  Mont- 
loeier  {Monarcliie  Fran^aiae,  vol.  ii.  p.  d4U)  sajs  that  this  idea  was  borrowed 
from  England ;  but  he  does  not  mentioii  nho  niggested  it 

»"  Du  MemU,  Mem.  sur  Le  Brun,  pp.  10, 14,  29,  82,  18(),  182. 

jVlm.  de  Briseot,  toL  L  pp.  63,  64,  voL  iL  pp.  26,  40,  188,  206,  260, 

313. 

Bapont  de  Kemoon  (Mfm.  tur  Twrffot,  p- 117)  says  of  criminal  jaris- 
prudeuce,  *'  M.  de  Condorcct  proposait  en  module  celle  des  An;;l:iis." 

**•  M6m,  de  Boland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  56,  89,  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  135,  253. 
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to  produce  its  iiatiii  al  results.  "  It  was,"  says  a  celebrated 
writer,  "  in  the  society  of  London  that  he  acijuired  a  taste 
for  Hberty  ;  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  there  that  he 
brought  into  France  a  love  of  popular  agitation,  a  con- 
.  tempt  for  his  owa  rank,  and  a  iainiliarity  with  those  be- 
neath him."-oi 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exagge- 
rated to  any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the 
French  Revolution  was  essentiallv  a  reaction  ao;ainst  that 
protective  and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its  zenith 
under  Louis  XIV.,  but  whicli,  centuries  before  his  reign, 
had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  over  the  national 
prosperity.  While,  however,  this  must  be  fully  conceded, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which  the  reaction 
owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England;  and  that  it 
was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  poli- 
tical liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.^-  On  this  account,  an(l  not  at  all  from 
mere  literary  curiosity,  I  have  traced  with  some  minute- 
ness that  union  between  the  PVench  and  English  minds, 
which,  though  often  noticed,  has  never  been  examined 
with  the  care  its  importance  deserves.  The  circumstances 
which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be  related  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  T  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  complete  schism  between  the  literary  men  of 
France,  and  the  classes  who  ejcclusivelj  governed  the 
countrv. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure 
of  its  society*  and  in  its  goTemmeut,  many  peculiarities  of 

"  Le  dae  d'Orlteis  pnifa  ainri  le  goiit  de  b  liberty  dam  1»  ^  de 

Londrcs.  II  en  mpporta  eu  France  leg  habitudes  d'insoleiice  oontre  la  couTy 
I'appetit  des  agitations  populuires,  lo  ui^pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  fami* 
liarite  avec  la  foule,"  &c.  Lamartine^  Uvtt.  de*  O'iro/idim,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

M.  Lerminier  {Phiht.  du  Droti,  ftA.  i.  p.  19)  says  of  England,  "  cetto 
ile  c41^bre  domic  rEiirope  rensoignement  de  la  lihcrte  politiqtio  ;  elle  en 
fut  I'^cole  au  dix-buiti^uiu  si^cle  pour  tout  ce  que  I'Europe  eut  de  peuseurs." 
See  alao  Mrn^  ^yiM  de  LouitJCVI,  roh  iii.  p.  161;  JOm.  de  Ihrmotudf 
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■which  their  own  country  fiiiiii.slicd  no  exaiii})]e.  They 
lieard  poHtical  and  religious  questions  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment debated  with  a  hol(hiess  unknown  in  any  other  |)art 
of  Europe.  They  liearil  (hsscnters  and  churchnu  n,  whigs 
and  tories,  }ian<lHng  the  most  dangerous  topics,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  unlimited  free(him.  They  heard  public  dis- 
putes respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  darctl  to 
discuss  ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  un- 
folded  and  ru<lely  exposed  to  the  po])ular  gaze.  And, 
what  to  Fi  enclimen  of  tliat  age  must  haye  been  equally 
amazuig,  they  not  only  found  a  public  }>ress  possessing 
some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they  found  that  within  the 
very  walls  of  parUament  the  athninistration  of  the  crown 
was  assailed  witli  complete  impunity,  the  character  (»f  its 
chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  mauagemout  of  itn  re  venues  eii'ectually  con- 
troUed.«» 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  seeing  these 
things,  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  tlie  civilization  of  the 
country  increased  as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes 
and  of  the  crown  dinjinished,  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  '*  The  Eng- 
lish nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "  is  the  only  one  on  the  earth, 
which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in  lessening 
their  power.'****  "  Mow  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  English! 
how  1  love  men  who  sa^  what  they  think  l"^    The  Eng- 

^  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  vnih  several  ciniueiit  Frenchmen  who 
Tinted  England,  says  (P/tilosophieid  Workif  vol.  Hi.  p.  8),  "nothing  is  more 
apt  to  8uri)n8e  a  foreigner  than  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this 
country,  of  communicating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openlj 
ceusuriuK  every  uieasure  entered  into  by  the  king  or  his  ministers." 

***  "La nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  terre  qui  soit  parvonue  k  r^ler 
le  pouvoir  des  roh  en  leur  r^siitaut.*'  LeUr€  VJJI  ntr  le$  Ai^lau,  in  CS«vr«t 
tie  yUlairej  vol.  xxvi.  p.  37. 

***  "  Que  j'aime  la  bardiesae  angbuae  1  que  j'lume  les  gens  qui  diaent  oe 
qu'ils  pensent !"  I^fier  from  Voltaire,  in  Cornsporuf.  dr  Dudi'ttati'L  vol.  ii. 
p.  263.  For  other  instances  of  bis  adniii-ation  of  England,  see  (Euvres  de 
VoUaire,  vol.  xL  pp.  106-109;  Tol.  li.  pp.  137,  390;  vol.  Kv.  pp.  298,  392; 
vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  195.  19(5,  270  ;  vol.  Ivii.  p.  500 ;  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  128, 
2(57  ;  vol.  lix.  pp.  265,  3«1  ;  vol.  Ix.  p.  rAH  :  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  4.3,  73,  12J),  140, 
474,  470  J  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  343,  379,  392;  vol.  Ixiii.  pp.  128,  146,  190,  196,  226, 
S37,  415;  voL  Mr,  pp.  36,  96»  868;  ToL  Ixvi  pp.  93, 159;  voL  Izvii.  pp. 
363,484. 
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lisli,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provid.  il 
they  are  not  oblii^ed  to  obey  liim.^"^  The  iniincdiate 
object  of  their  government,  says  MuntL'S(piieu,  is  political 
liberty  they  possess  more  freedom  than  any  republic;^ 
and  their  system  is  in  fact  a  republic  disguised  as  a  mon- 
archy.'^ Grosley,  struck  with  amazement,  exclaimvS, 
**  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred,  which  the  laws 
protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  engineers, 
inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even  from 
the  king  himself."-'^  Mably,  in  the  must  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  "  The  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign 
in  England  because  the  people  ai'o  free,  and  l)elieve  they 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings 
were  to  claim  the  same  power  as  tlie  Stuarts,  if  they  were 
to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged  to  them  by  divine  right, 
they  would  be  condemning  themselves,  and  confessing  tliJit 
they  wei'e  occupying  a  j)lace  which  is  not  their  own."^^^ 
In  England,  says  Ilelvetius,  the  people  are  respected  ; 
every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the  management  of 
affairs  ;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten  the  public 
respecting  its  own  intcrests.^^'^  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  niatters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  "  Admir- 
ahle  constitution  I  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by 
men  who  know  it  not,  or  eke  by  those  whose  tonnes  are 
bridled  by  slavery."^*' 

*■*  "  lis  veulent  un  roi,  aux  conditions,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lui  point 
obfir."  />  lU'inc,  J^ttren  iTun  Francois,  vol.  i.  p.  -2.10. 

"II  y  a  auasi  une  nation  dans  le  monae  tjui  a  pour  objet  direct  de 
SA  cunstitutiuii  la  liberty  politique."  E«ftrit  deg  Lois,  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in 
(EuviY.i  th-  MonteMpii>'ii,  p.  2fi4.  Conversely  De  Staol  {('ontuLwria  B/kp, 
voL  iii.  p.  261),  *'  la  liberie  politique  eat  le  uioyen  supreme.'* 

**"  "  L*Angleteire  est  present  le  plus  Hbre  pars  qui  soit  aa  monde,  je 
ti*eii  exccpte  aucane  r^uUique."  iVdtei  «ur  VAi^faunt^  in  (Euvns  de  Mm' 
taquieut  p.  032. 

'*  iTne  nation  oh  la  r6publique  ee  cache  sons  la  forme  de  la  mommdiie." 

^prU  <lf  i  /a'{s,  livre  r.  chap.  xiz.  in  (Euvrfx  de  MoiiUagwett,  pw  885;  aleo 
quoted  in  Bancroft's  American  Jtevolutioyx^  vol.  iL  p.  36. 

Urodeyx  Tour  to  London^  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

MaUy,  Oh^trv.  xiir  r ffist.  de  France,  vi»I.  ii.  p.  185. 

/ffhetim  de  I'Etprit,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  19!) :  "  un  pays  on  le  peuple  est 
respecte  oomuie^  en  Augleterre ;  .  .  .  ua  pays  ou  chaquc  citoyeu  a  part  au 
maniement  des  affiiiree  ^nMes,  oik  t<mt  Ikonune  d'esprit  peat  folairer  ie 
public  sur  sea  v6ri tables  mterets.'* 

Mim.  de  JSristot,  toL  ii.  p.  25. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  moBt  oelebrated 
Frenchmen  of  that  time ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a 
volume  with  similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather 
wish  to  do,  is,  to  point  out  the  first  great  consequence  of 
this  new  and  sudden  admiration  for  a  country  which,  in 
the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in  profound  contempt. 
The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of  an  importance 
impossible  to  exaggerate ;  since  they  brought  about  that 
rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing  classes, 
of  which  the  Revolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  pro- 
gress, naturally  came  into  collision  with  the  governing 
classes,  among  whom  the  old  stationary  spirit  still  |)re- 
vailed.  This  opposition  was  a  wholesome  reaction  against 
that  disgraceful  servility  for  which,  in  the  reigii  of  Louis 
XIV.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable  ;  and  if  the  con- 
test  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  higlily  beneficial  ;  since  it  would  have  secured  that 
divergence  between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  civilization,  and  to  prevent  either  side  from 
acquiring  a  dangerous  predominance.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  nobles  and  clergy  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the  slightest  contradic- 
tion from  tho.se  great  writers,  whom  tliey  ignojiuitly  de- 
spised as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  wlieu  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
tempted to  infuse  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  P]ngland, 
the  ruling  classes  became  roused  into  a  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy wdiich  broke  all  bounds,  and  gave  rise  to  that  cru- 
sade against  knowledge  which  forms  the  second  principal 
precursor  of  the  Frencli  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cniel  persecution  to  which  litera- 
ture was  now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  minutely  studied  the  history  of  France  in 
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the  eigliteeiitli  century.    For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of 
oppression,  which  occurred  here  and  there;  but  it  was  a 
proh)nged  and  sysLeniatic  attempt  to  stifle  all  inquiry,  and 
punish  all  inquirers.    If  a  list  were  drawn  up  of  all  the 
literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  suc- 
cee<linii:  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  would  be  found,  that  I 
at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  go-  y 
vernment  some  grievous  injury ;  and  that  a  majority 
of  them  had  been  actually  thrown  into  prison.  Indeed, 
in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  undei-stating  the  real  facts  of  \ 
the  case;  for  I  (juestion  if  one  literary  man  out  of  fifty 
escaped  with  entire  impunity.    Certainly,  my  own  know- 
ledge of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not  so 
complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  au- 
thors who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every 
Frenchman  whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  j 
they  were  produced.    Among  those  who  suffered  either  ( 
confiscation,  or  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  their  works,  or  the  ignominy  of  being  forced 
to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I  find,  besides  a  host  of 
inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais,  Berruyer, 
Bougeant,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Freret, 
Helv(itius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Mercier,  Moreliet,  HayDal,  liousseau,  Suard, 
Thomas,  and  Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion. To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved 
the  treatment  they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of 
direct  evidence,  be  a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would 
involve  the  supposition,  that  a  schism  having  taken 
place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker  class  was  altoge- 
ther  wrong,  and  tlic  stronger  altogether  right.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  prol)able 
merits  of  the  tw^o  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world;  the  penalties  in- 
flicted are  equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these 
together,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society, 
in  which  such  things  could  be  openly  practised. 
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Voltaire,  almost  iiniiieiliatclj  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  talsely  cliai'ged  with  havinii^  composed  a  li))el 
on  that  prince;  and,  for  this  imairinarv  otience,  he,  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  con- 
fined more  than  twelve  months.^**  Shortly  after  he  was 
released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still  more  *j:rievous 
insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impunity  of 
which,  supply  strikino:  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the 
table  of  the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent 
and  dissolute  nobles  who  then  abounded  in  Taris.  The 
duke,  though  the  outrage  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
in  his  own  presence,  and  uj)on  his  own  guest,  would  not 
interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor  jioct  was 
honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of  rank. 
But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one  of 
those  stinging  retorts  wliich  were  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  chevalier  dcteriiiine(l  to  visit  him  with  further 
punishment.  The  course  he  adopted  was  chai'acteristic  of 
tlie  man,  and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused 
\'oltaire  To  be  seized  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
j)resence  ignominiou.sly  beaten,  he  himself  regulating  the 
number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastisement  was  to  consist. 
Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  demanded  that  satis- 
faction which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This,  however, 
did  not  enter  into  the  })lan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who  not 
only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six 
months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit 
the  country.^ 

Condorcft,  Vie  de  Volffiiy,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  VeUaire^  ' 
pp.  30,  .■}2  ;  Loiujcliiiinp  ft  Wtiijiiierf,  Mt'in.  xnr  Vtjff'iirf,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Ihivtrn^t  Vie  de  VUtairef  pp.  4G-4b;  Condorcet,  Vit  de  I  V/airs,  pp. 
125, 1S6.  Compare  vol.  Vn.  p.  162;  Lenan^  Vie  de  Voltairty  1837,  pp.  70, 
71  ;  and  (lu'v.  vol.  xlix.  p.  iO'^.    Pnvcniet.  ului,  writiii-j;  from  miito- 

riais  supplied  by  Voltaire,  had  th«  best  means  of  iufurmatiou,  gives  a  sue- 
oimea  mthe  fine  feeliog  of  a  French  duke  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
Kiys,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted  this  public  chastiBemtiit,  "  Vol- 
taire rentre  daus  rii6tel,  demaade  au  dao  de  Sully  de  regarder  oet  outrage 
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Thus  it  was  that  Volt<airo,  having  first  been  imprisoned 
for  a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been 
publicly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly 
put  upon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprison- 
ment, through  the  influence  of  the  very  man  by  whom  he 
had  been  attacked.  The  exile  whicli  ft)ll(»wed  the  impri- 
sonment seems  to  have  been  soon  remitted  ;  as,  shortly 
after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in  France,  pre- 
paring for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a  Ufe  of 
Chai  lcs  XIT.  In  tliis,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writ- 
ings ;  nor  does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the 
arbitrary  government  under  which  he  had  sulfcred.  The 
French  authorities  at  first  granted  that  permission,  without 
which  no  l)0()k  could  then  be  published  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  was  actually  printed,  the  license  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  historv  foibidden  to  be  circulated.'^'  The  next  at- 
tempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value  ;  it  wa« 
therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  J)uring  his  resi- 
dc?icc  in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply 

interested  by  a  state  of  thing's  so  different  from  anv  he 

. '  ~  t-' 

bad  hitherto  seen  ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of 
that  remarkable  people,  from  whose  literature  he  had 
learned  many  important  truths.  His  work,  which  he 
called  FhUosophie  Letters,  was  received  with  geneial  ap- 
plause ;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted  in  it 
the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  l  ulera 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  in- 
nate itleas,  had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke 
was  in  some  way  dangerous  ;  and,  as  they  were  told 
that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  pre- 
vent its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was  very  simple. 
They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  agaiQ  arrested, 

« 

fait  k  I'un  dc  8C8  convives,  comme  fait  k  lui-mdmc  :  il  le  sollicitc  de  se  jnindrc 
lui  pour  en  poursuivre  la  veutfeance,  et  de  venir  chez  uu  coinmusaire  en 
oertifier  la  deposition.    Le  due  de  Sully  m  rtfm»e  d  Umi** 

«•  L'Histoira  de  Clmrles  XII,  dont  on  avaii  arr4U  uno  premi^  Mi- 
tinn  aprds  I'avoir  autoriste.'*  Biog,  Uhip,  ToL  zlix.  p.  470.  Conip.  NiMfe 
LU,  Awe.  vol.  L  p.  388b 
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I  and  that  his  work  alioiild  he  burned  by  the  common 
I  hangman.^^^ 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  hare  moved  a  more 
patient  spirit  than  that  of  Voltalre.^^^  Certainly,  those 
who  reproach  this  illiistrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  in- 

^  stigator  of  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of 
things,  must  know  rery  little  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  Hto.  Even  on  what  has  been  always 
considered  the  neutral  ground  of  physical  science,  there 
was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting  spirit. 
Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderful 
I  discoveries  of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely 
I  ignorant.  With  this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
labours  of  that  extraordinary  thinker  ;  but  here  again  the 
authorities  interposed,  and  forbade  the  work  to  be  printed.^** 
Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France,  as  if  sensible  that  their  only 
security  was  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  obstinately  set 
their  face  against  every  description  of  knowledge.  Several 
eminent  authors  had  undertaJccn  to  execute,  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  an  Encyclopaedia,  which  should  contain  a 
summary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This, 
undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by 

^  a  body  of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the 
government,  and  afterwards  entirely  prohibited.^^  On 
other  occasions,  the  same  tendency  was  shown  in  matters 
so  trifling  that  nothing  but  the  gravity  of  their  ultimate  • 
results  prevents  them  from  being  ridiculous.  In  1770, 
Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain ;  one  of  the 

Duverruty  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  63-6.') ;  Cbndbroef,  VU  de  FoftoMV,  pp. 
1S8-140;  Iajxih.  Vie  de  Vdtnire^  pp.  Wi,  ;VS1. 

***  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  appears  in  nianj  of  his  letters ;  and  he 
often  annomioed  to  his  friends  his  in&mtiou  of  quitting  for  ever  a  country 

where  he  was  liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (JEuvreji  de  VoUaire,  vol.  liv. 
pp.  68,  335,  336,  vol.  Iv.  p.  229,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  358,  447,  464,  465, 
▼ol.  Wi.  pp.  144,  145,  155,  166,  Yo\.  VrvA.  pp.  36,  222,  223,  616,  517,  519, 
620,  525,  526,  563,  vol.  lix.  pp.  107,  116,  188,  208. 

(Evvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  316,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  211,  215,  219, 
247,  295 ;  Villemain^  Lit.  au  X  VIII*  SiicUf  vol.  i.  p.  14 ;  liroughairia  Men  of 
Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  00. 

«•  Orimm,  Corre^povd .  vol.  i.  pp.  00  95,  vol.  ii.  p.  399$  Biog,  Univ,  ToL 
xi.  p.  316 ;  Brougham  s  Men  of  LetlerSf  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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best  works  then  existing  on  that  connti  v.    This  book,  , 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  a})j)earc(l ;  and  the  \ 
only  reason  assif»;iicd  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  tliat  it  / 
contained  somic  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles  -"^ 
III.  for  hunting,  which  were  considered  disresj>ectful  to  ' 
the  French  crown,  because  Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great 
hunter.^-^    Several  years  before  this.  I^a  l^letterie,  who  y 
was  favourably  known  in  i^'raiicc  by  his  works,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,    liut  he,  it  seems,  was 
a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to  assert  that 
the  Efuperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  was 
not  entirely  devoid  of  good  ([ualities.    8uch  ort'ences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age;  and  tlie  king  obliged  1/^ 
the  academy  to  exclude  La  Hletterio  from  their  society .^^  ^ 
That  the  punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance 
of  remarkable  leniency;  for  Fr^iret,  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,^^'^  was  confined  in  the  i^astille,  because  he  stated, 
in  one  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  earliest  1^'rankish  chiefs 
had  received  their  titles  from  the  liomans.-^''    The  same 
penalty  was  inflicted  four  different  times  upon  Lenglet  du 
iVosuoy."^   In  the  case  of  this  amiable  and  accomplished 

B(jucfier  de  lu  Ricluirderie^  Biiliothique  cUt  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3iK)-393, 
Paris,  1808 :  "  La  distribution  en  Franoe  d«  la  traduction  de  oe  voyage  fat 
arrdt^e  pendant  qiielque  temps  par  des  ordres  superienrs  dii  goiiveriiement. 
.  .  .  II  jr  a  tout  lieu  de  croirv  ({ue  les  ministres  de  France  crureut,  ou 
ftignifent  de  eroire,  que  le  passage  en  question  pouvolt  donner  lieu  k  des 
applications  sur  le  guCit  effr6u6  de  Louis  XV  pour  la  ohassc,  et  iiispifisicnt 
augment  cette  prevention  k  un  pnnce  trds-sensible,  comme  on  sail,  aux  cen- 
sures les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre  d'amusement."  See 
also  the  account  of  Imbert,  the  traoalator,  in  Biwf.  Univ.  vol.  xxi.  p.  200. 
^  GrimiUy  Corrffipoiul .  vol.  vi.  pp.  161,  102  ;  the  crime  l)ciiig,  "(ju'im 

i*ans6niste  avait  os^  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostut  execrable  aux  yeux  d'un 
>ou  Chretien,  n'6tait  pourtant  pM  nn  homme  muis  quelques  bonnes  qoalitte 
a  en  juger  nioiidainoment." 

M.  Buusen  {Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  14)  refers  to  Freret's  **  acute  treatise  on 
the  Babylonian  year;'*  and  Turgot,  in  his  S^fMoUgie,  says  {(Erara  de 
got,  vol.  iii.  p.  83),    I'illustre  Frcret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  SQ  le  mieux 
appliquer  la  philosophie  u  I'erudition." 


devait 
Basti 

les  Franca  no  fonnaient  pM  uue  nation  k  part,  et  que  leurs  pi-emiers  chefiB 
avuient  re^'U  de  I'erapire  remain  le  titre  de  f/atrictn.'*  ViiUmctin,  LiL  OH 
XV III*  Sihif^  vol.  ii.  p.  30:  see  also  NichoWs  Lit.  A)ipc.  vol.  ii.  p.  /ilO. 

He  was  imprisoned  in  the  iiastillei  for  the  first  time,  in  17^  |  then 
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man,  tl^re  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  cruelty  ivith  which,  he  was  treated;  though, 
on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was»  that  he  had  pub- 
lished a  sup[dement  to  £e  Hiiftorj  of  De  Thou.^ 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  cor- 
respondence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon 
us  from  all  quarters.  Kousseau  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment*  was  driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were 
publicly  burned.^  The  celebrated,  treatise  of  Heh^us 
on  the  Mind  was  suppressed  by  an  order  from  the  royal 
council;  it  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  retracting  his 
opinions.*'^  Some  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon  having 
offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  pubiisb  aimnal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  .accurate.'*  The  learned  Obsenra- 
tions  on  the  History  of  Fraiwe,  by  If  ably,  were  suppressed, 
as  soon  as  they  appeared  for  what  reason  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot,  certainly  no  friend  either  to 
.  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
publish them,  and  thus  stamp  them  witii  the  authority  of 
his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies,  by  Ray- 
nal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.^   Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on 

in  1743,  in  1760,  tod  finally  in  1751.  BiographU  UnivenelU,  vol.  xMvr, 
p.  85. 

In  1743,  Valtaire  writes:  "On  vient  de  mettre  ^  la  B;istille  TabW 
Lengjet,  pour  avoir  public  des  memoircs  dejk  tr^  connus,  qui  scrvcnt  de 
suppli'mciit  K  riiistuirt'  de  iiotro  celiibre  De  Thou.  L  infatigahle  et  malheu- 
reux  Luuglet  rendait  uu  sigiialu  service  aux  bons  oitoyeuB,  et  aux  amateurs 
det  racherohes  historiques.  II  m^ritait  due  recoiupeuse^ ;  on  I'empiiaonno 
eruellement  k  r&g;e  de  goixante-huitans.''  QBuvm  ae  yoUairef  vol  i.  pp.  4CI0^ 
401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  -207,  208. 

"»  Mutsa  Pathau^  t  ie  de  liouMeaUy  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  377,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  Ill,  386, 380;  M^rckr  mt  Boumau^  vol.  i  p.  14,  vol.  iL  pp.  178. 314^ 

"  Mum,  Ckrrap.  Tid.  ii.  p.  848;  WdmUt  LtUen,  1840,  toL  iii.  p. 
418. 

^  LydVt  Principles  of  UeoLogy^  pp.  39,  40;  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  P«Mf 
yoL  L  p.  129. 

w  SotUavie,  Refjne  de  Louix  XVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  S14 ;  WUUmiiu?*  Lettin  from 
France,  vol.  ii.  p.  8(J,  ."id  edit.  179(5. 

Mini,  de  SSgwr,  yoL  i.  p.  263 ;  Mem.  de  Lafayette^  vol.  ii.  p.  34  note  ; 
Mm  dir  Ihid^mni  d  WdpAt,  toI.  ii.  p.  3Sfi.   On  Baynal's  flight,  compare 
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Joseph  II.,  advocated  nol  only  religious  toleration,  but 
even  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  his  book,  ther^ore,  was  de- 
clared to  be  **  seditious  it  was  pronounced  "  destructive 
of  all  subordination,"  and  was  sentenced  to  be  burned.^ 
The  Analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  author  was  imprisoned.^  The  History  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames ;  eight  years  later, 
his  Journal  was  suppressed  ;  and,  three  years  after  that, 
as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.** 
Delisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and 
confiscation  of  idl  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work 


on  the  Philosophy  of  Nature.***  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on 
French  law,  was  suppressed  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal 
law,  was  burned.**'  The  Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were 
likewise  burned  ;**^  the  Eloge  on  F^n^lon  by  La  Harpe  was 
merely  suppressed.***  Duvemet  having  written  a  History 
of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  unpublished,  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the  manuscript  wan 
yet  in  his  own  possession.^  The  celebrated  work  of  De 
Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed  by  edict 
directly  it  appeared.^^    The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 

a  letter  from  Marseilles,  written  In  1786,  and  printed  in  Jfm.  mni  CWr*- 

tpotul.  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

See  the  proceedings  of  the  avocat  general,  in  Peignotf  Livru  con- 
iftnMMlt,  voliiyp.  SW,&1;  and  in  cfe  Xcvw  XK/,  voL  i& 

pp.  9  i-f)7. 

(^"Srard,  France  Lit.  vol.  v.  p.  565. 

*"  Peiipiott  Livrea  condamnit,  vol.  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

Biog.  Univ.  toI.  xxiv.  p.  fi61 ;  (Euvret  de  VoUatre,  yoL  Ixix.  pp.  374, 
370;  LeUrejt  ineditat  dt  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  628:  Duvemet,  Vie  de  VoUaift, 
pp.  202,  203.  Accordiiis;  to  some  of  these  authoiittos,  parliament  after- 
wards revoked  this  scuteuce  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  suuteuce  wai 
passed,  and  De  Sales  Imprisoned,  if  not  lmni4h«d. 
**•  Peupwtf  Lii'rex  condamiie«^  vol.  L  pp.  314, 315. 

CKuvreB  de  VMn^  vol.  Izix.  p.  a04 ;  LeUrm  4$  Ihtdegamd  d  WedpoUf 
vol.  iii.  p.  260. 

«•  "Qoatn  mfimolres  .  .  .  eondsmnte  k  Mie  laoftrte  et  brAlii  par  la 

main  dii  bourrean.'*  Pei^ot,\o\.  i.  p.  84. 

»»  JJiog.  fniv  vol.  xxiii.  p.  187. 

Duvenvet,  IJitt.  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  i  p.  vi. 

M  <*  Snppriraie  par  avfit  dn  oonseU**  in  1771.  lAieh  fras  the  year  of  its 
publication.  Compare  Cama§ma^»  Bhdntionf  voL  1.  p.  83 }  Biog,  Unii9,  voL 
zxiv.  p.  634. 
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or  prohibited,  also  awaited  tlie  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in 
1724;***  the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1727;'^^'  the 
Letters  of  Moiitgon,  in  1732;***  the  History  of  Tamerlane, 
by  Margat,  also  in  1 732  the  Essay  on  Taste,  bv  Car- 
taud,  in  1736  the  Liie  of  Domat,  bv  Prevost\le  la 
Jannes,  in  1742;**'  the  History  of  Louis  XL,  by  Duclos, 
in  1 745  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in  1  7.>0  f*'-"  the  e- 
moirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year;"'"  the 
History  of  Clement  XL,  by  Reboulet,  in  17.52  ;^*^  the 
School  of  Man,  by  Genard,  also  in  1752  ;^2  the  Thera- 
peutics of  Garlon,  in  1756;'^^^  the  celebrated  thesis  of 
Louis,  on  (generation,  in  1754  \^  the  Treatise  on  Presidial 
Jurisdiction,  by  Jousse,  in  175.'5;-^^  the  Ericie  of  Fon- 
tanelle,  in  1768'^  the  Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1761);^^^ 
the  History  of  8iani,  by  Turpin,  and  tlie  Eloge  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770;^^^  the  works  on  fin- 
ance, by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne  in  177.9;-^' 
the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772;  the 
Letters  of  J^oucquet,  in  the  same  year  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1  776.^^'^  Such  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  j)ro]>('rty  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  com|)ared  to 
the  treatment  exj)erienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France. 
Desforges,  for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest 
of  the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  was,  solely  on  that 
account,  buried  in  a  dungeon  eight  feet  square,  and  con- 
fined there  for  three  years.^  This  happened  in  1749; 
and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the  college  of  Toulouse, 

***  Qwfrard,  France  LU,  vol.  liL  p.  337.       *"  Biog,  Unim.  toL  z.  p.  97. 
Peignot,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  lUL  toL  !.  p.  S89. 

Jiiog.  Univ.  vol.  vii.  p.  2-27. 

Letfifs  (VAfjrieMmUy  vol  ii.  pp.  320, 321. 

(  'im:i>if/tiai\  CfitMS  Je  In  IUv,lo\.  i.  p.  32.        Bio^j.  r>HV.vol.  iii.p.37ff. 
»•  {^ukr'nnL  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  V'i'i.  vol.  vi'i.  pp.  483, 484. 

*«  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  ;j(>2.  «"  Ibid.  vol.  iii  p.  261. 

***  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  ana  on  its  prohibition, 

sec  Saint  Hilalrr^  AnomnUex  de  VOtganijsation^  vol.  i.  p.  3r)5. 

«"  ^usrardf  vol.  iv.  p.  266.  JBtM.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  203. 

»  JM.  yol  zxi.  p.  391.  »  Bid.  voL  zlv.  p.  462,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  98. 

Pelgvot.  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  01,  vol.  ii.p.  164. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  «•«  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

*"  "  II  resta  trois  auR  dans  la  ca^e ;  c'cst  un  caveau  creus^  dans  le  roc, 
dft  huH  picds  en  carr^,  oh.  le  prisonnier  ne  re9oit  Ic  jour  que  par  les  crevasses 
des  marches  de  I'^liae.*'  Biog,  Vniv,  toL  zi.  p.  171. 
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and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published  the  first  vohnnc  / 
of  liis  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond  this,  tiie  | 
work  never  proceeded  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by  the  ■ 
archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  dei)rived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole 
of  liis  labours  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his  j 
life  suddenly  blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock,  i 
He  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  within  tw6Qty-four  { 
hours  was  lying  a  corpse  in  his  own  house.^^'^ 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  j 
the  persecutions  directed  against  every  description  of  Hte-  ' 
rature  ;  but  the  carelessness  with  which  the  antecedents 
of  tlie  Frencinie volution  havenbecn  studied,  has  given 
rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  fidd  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to  put  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provocations  ha- 
bitually received  by  the  most  emiaeut  Frciichmea  ofthe  ' 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  in- 
ferior to  V^oltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  llou.sseau, 
were  second  only  to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable 
were  Diderot,  Mai-niontel,  and  Morellet.  The  first  two 
are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while  Morellet,  though  com- 
paratively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time  considerable 
influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political 
economy  by  Adam  Smith,  aad  in  jurisprudeace  by  Bee- 
caria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke 
d'Aumont,  which  he  showed  to  his  friend  Marmontel,  who, 
struck  by  its  power,  rcpeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  The  duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indig- 
nation, and  insisted  upon  tlio  name  of  the  author  being 
given  up.  This,  of  course,  was  inipo.ssible  without  a  gross 
breach  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel,  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what  was  really 
Peijfnot,  Livret  ccndom$t(»p  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 16. 
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the  fact,  that  the  lineB  in  question  had  not  hecm.  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them  public,  and 
that  thej  had  only  been  communia^ed  to  a  few  of  his 
own  particular  friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  would  have  satisfied  even  a  French  noble ;  but 
Marmontel,  still  doubting  the  result,  sought  an  audience 
of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  the  protection  of 
the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  Tain.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed,  that  Mannontel,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  was  seised  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and  be- 
cause he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the 
Bastille.  Nay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  that 
after  his  liberation  from  prison,  tiiey,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing him  to  beggary,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  pub- 
lishing the  Meroure,  upon  which  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
income  depended.^ 

To  the  Abb6  Morellet  a  somewhat  simihir  dreum- 
stance  occurred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palis8ot,had 
written  a  comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen 
then  living.   To  this,  Morellet  relied  by  a  pleasant  little 
\    satire,  in  which  he  made  a  very  harmlBSS  allusion  to  the 
•    Princess  de  Rubeck,  one  of  PaHssot's  patrona  She.  amased 
at  such  presumption,  complained  to  the  minister,  who  im- 
I    mediately  ordered  the  abb^  to  be  confined  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  remained  far  some  months,  although  he  had  not 
Only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not  even  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  jmneess.^ 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  Tim 
remarkable  man  owed  his  infiu<»icse  diiefly  to  his  immense 
correspondence,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation 
for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  whidi  he 
used  to  display  with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated 
dinners  whe9'<e,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbadi 

^'  Mhnoirts  de  Marmontel,  vol.  ii,  pp.  14S'176 ;  and  see  vol.  iii.  pp. 
Mt)-4(;,  D"),  for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  received  from  the  Sorbonne, 
because  he  advocated  religious  toleration.  See  also  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^ 
vnH  Kt.  p.  258 ;  and  Lftttn  ofJSmmaa  Ptnom  oddnmtd  to  Hwm^  pp.  S07, 
S12,  213. 

"*  Mem.  <1e  MordUl^  vol.  i.  pp.  80  80  ;  Melanqes  par  Morellet^  voL  ii. 
pp.  3-12;  (jb'uvresde  Voltaire,  vol  liv.  pp.  106,  lii,  114,  122,  163. 
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asaembled  the  most  iUustrious  thinkers  in  FraDce.^  Be- 
sides tills,  lie  is  the  author  of  sereral  works  of  interest, 
most  of  whieh  are  well  known  to  students  of  French  Hte- 
rature.-*'^  His  independent  spirit,  and  the  reputation  h6 
obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  genei*al  persecu- 
tion. The  fii-st  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  public^ 
burned  by  tJie  common  hangman.^  This,  indeed,  waj 
the  fiite  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that  • 
time  ;  and  Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortuoftte  m 
merely  losing  his  property,  provided  he  saved  himself  from 
imprisonment.  But,  a  few  years  later,  he  wrote  another 
work,  in  which  he  said  that  people  who  are  horn  btind 
have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are  possessed 
of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  impro- 
babie,^  and  it  contains  nothing  bj  which  any  one  need 
be  BtarUed.    The  men,  however,  who  then  governed 

Mannoutei  (Minu  voL  ii.  p.  313)  8%y8,  "qui  ii*a  codou  Diderot  qu^ 
dans  068  6crit8  ne  1^  point  ooono in«aoing  that  his  works  were  inferior  to 
his  talk.  His  converatitioiml  powers  are  noticed  b^86gur,  who  disliked  him^ 

and  hy  George!,  who  hated  him.  S^'jur,  Sourenirtj  vol.  iii.  p.  'M  ;  Ueotyd, 
Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  246.    Compare  I  'orsUr's  Life  of  CiUdsniithy  vol.  i.  p. 
Mtc^tset  Pathui/,  Vie  dt  Rtnuaeau,  vol.  i.  p.  95,  voL  ii.  p.  S87;  Memoires 
d'Epiiiay^  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  88  ;  O'n'tnm,  (.'orrarii.  vol.  xv.  pp.  79-90 ; 
MordUt,  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  ;iS  ;  VUlemuiUf  Lit.  au  J[  VIH'  iSiide,  vol.  i.  p.  b2. 

As  to  Holbaeh^s  dinners,  eo  whieh  Madame  de  Oenlis  wrote  a  well- 
known  libel,  see  Scltlonser'M  Eighteejith  Crufur//,  vol.  i.  p.  HUJ  ;  /tioff.  Cni'v. 
vol.  XX.  p.  462;  Jeue  *  Sdwj/n.  vol  ii.  p  9;  W  alpoU'a  LeUers  to  Mann, 
vol.  iv.  p.  283  ;  OiMon't  MueeUaneout  Worts,  p.  73. 

*^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  oorrespondenoe,  that  he  wrote  a 
great  deal  forauthor^:,  which  thejrpuhlished  uodar  their  Bailie^  JUm»tiCbt' 

re$p.  de  Diderot,        iii.  p.  102. 

Tins  was  tlie  I'casets  Philoiopltiqueg,  iti  1740,  hiB  first  original  work; 
the  previous  ones  heing  translatioua  from  English.  liioff.  Luiv.  xi.  314. 
Duvernet  (  I'/V  </'•  Vulfatre,  p.  240)  gays,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writing 
it^  but  this  1  heliove  i^  a  mistake  ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  statement  elsewhere,  and  Davemet  is  fteqnentlj  oweless. 

**"  Ihigald  Stewart,  who  has  colK  cted  some  important  evidence  on  this 

subject,  has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  Pfolos. 
of  Uie  Mitui,  vol.  iii.  pp.  401  seq.;  comp.  pp.  57.  407, 436.  tiiuce  then  still 
greater  attention  has  neen  paid  to  the  meatioa  of  the  blind,  and  it  hat 

Been  remarked  that  '*  it  is  an  exccedinp:ly  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to 
think  aocuratelj."  M^Alitter'a  EtMnj  on  tJie  Blind,  in  Jour.  «/* S:kat.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
p.  378:  tee  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  Report  of  Brit.  Auoc  for  1847,  Tranaac  of 
MC.  pp.98. 93,  and  for  1848,  p  88.  These  pas^iges  unconsciously  testify  to 
the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of  a 
goverameut,  which  sought  to  put  au  eud  to  such  inquiries  by  puimhiug  their 
aathor. 
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France,  discdvcred  in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Wliether 
they  suspected  that  the  mention  of  bhndness  wa.s  an 
allusion  to  them^sulves,  or  whether  they  were  merely  in- 
stigated by  the  perversity  of  their  temper,  is  uncertain  ; 
at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vineennes.^^'*  The 
natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
po})ularity  f'^  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  per- 
secutors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  insti- 
tutions, under  shelter  of  which  such  moQsti'OUS  tyiauuy 
could  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  res[)ecting  the 
incredible  iV»lly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turn- 
ing every  able  man  into  a  pei'sonal  enemy at  length 
arrayed  against  the  government  all  the  intellect  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  Revolution  a  matter,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a  fitting  sequel  to  the 
preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which,  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the  most 
private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  l)c  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  an  actress  on  the  Fi-ench  stage  of  the  name  of  dian- 
tilly.    iShe,  though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  K>axe,  preferred 

Jf^,  H  Corrf.*}).  <1''  DiUrot,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-29  ;  Muwet  Patha}/,  Vie  de 
Eouiteau,  vol.  I  p.  47,  voi.  ii.  p.  276  :  Leiler  to  dWrgetUaly  iu  (kuvre*  de 
VoUmn,  ToL  Iviuu  p,  46^-,  LaenteUe,  Dix-kiutiim  SUeU,  iroL  ii  p.  M. 

A  happy  an-aiigement,  which  curiosity  baffles  despotism.  In  1767| 
an  acute  observer  wrote,  11  n  y  a  plus  de  livres  qu'ou  impriine  plutiettis 
fois,  que  les  livres  condamn69.  11  taut  aujourd'hui  qu'un  libraire  prie  les 
mai^istrats  de  briilarion  livre  pour  le  faire  veudre."  Orimm,  Curre-tp.  vol.  v. 
p.  4!^8.  To  the  Rune  effoot,  Mim*  de  Sigur,  voL  i*  i^.  16, 16;  Mim,  de 
Utorgdy  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 

>n  <«  Qael  est  aujourd'hui  parmi  nous  lltomme  des  lettres  de  qtielque 
m6rite  qui  n'ait  6prouv6  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  ealoinnie  et  de  la 
pers6cuti()ii  ?"  etc.  (frinnn,  Corrfxp.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  Tills  was  written  in  1 767, 
and  during;  more  thiin  forty  years  previoutily  wc  tiud  similar  expressions ; 
the  earliest  1  have  met  with  being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1723,  in  which 
Voltaire  says  {(Kuvres,  vol.  \v\.  p.  04),  "la  s6v6rit6  devient  plus  prande  de 
jour  en  jour  dans  I'inquisitiou  de  la  librairie."  For  other  iustaticeii,  uee  his 
leiter  to  De  Formont,  pp.  483-425,  also  vol.  Ivii-  pp.  144,  351,  vol.  Iviii. 
p.  222  ;  his  I^tre*  inedilts.  vol.  i.  p.  547  ;  Mem^  de  jUdtlU,  '  " 


Latcrs  of  £mmcnt  Fereom  to  iiume,  pp.  14,  16. 


vol.  iL  p.  210 ; 
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a  more  honourable  attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the 
well-known  writer  of  songs  and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice, 
amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied  for  aid  to  the  French 
crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such  an  ap|)lication 
is  sufficiently  strange  ;  but  the  result  of  it  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The  liovern- 
ment  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to 
abandon  his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice, 
to  whose  embi  aces  she  was  compelled  to  submit."'^ 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by 
which  the  blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  ,<:;reatest  and  noblest  minds  in 
France  were  filled  with  loathing  at  the  government  by 
whom  such  things  were  done  1  If  we,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  have  been 
felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occiuTcd? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there 
was  added  that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim 
which  every  one  might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover, 
we  remember  that  the  authors  of  these  persecutions  had 
none  of  the  abilities  by  which  even  vice  itself  is  sometimes 
ennol>led ; — when  we  thus  contrast  the  poverty  of  their 
understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their  crimes,  we, 
instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolution, 
by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  hj 
which  alone  the  Revolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay 
of  the  Revolution  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  his- 
tory affords  of  the  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the 

Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccuratelj,  in  ScMoxser'a  Eighteenth 
Centwnf,  vol.  iii.  p.  483.  The  fullest  account  is  in  (irimm,  Correttp.  Lit. 
¥ol.  viii.  pp.  231-233:  "  Lc  grand  Maurice,  irrit^  d'uue  resistance  qu'il 
n'ftvait  jaattft  tpitravte  iiiiUe  part,  eut  la  fidblene  de  demandcr  noe  lettie 
de  cachet  pour  cnlcver  li  wn  mari  sa  feinme,  et  pour  la  contmiiidrc  d'etre  sa 
concubine ;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette  lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord6e  et 
•rtoaUe.  Les  deux  fooas  i»Mi«Dt  wras  le  joug  de  k  n6oMiH<,  el  la  petite 
Chantillj  fiit  k  k  fioit  fenune  de  Bvnxt  et  mettreaw  de  Manriee  de  Sue.** 
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tenacity  witli  wlueh  the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associa- 
tions.  For,  if  ever  there  exbted  a  government  ii^erently 
and  radically  bad,  it  was  the  goyemment  of  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  existed  a  state  of  society 
likely,  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils,  to  madden 
men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The  people, 
despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with 
merciless  barbarism.    A  supreme  and  irresponsible  con- 
trol was  exercised  over  the  wh<^  country  by  the  clergy, 
the  noUes,  and  the  crown.   The  intellect  of  France  was 
placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless  proscription,  its  litera- 
ture prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors  plundered  and 
imprisoned.   Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom  that  these 
evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.    The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their 
power,  only  UMnight  of  present  ^enjoyment:  they  took  no 
need  of  the  future;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning, 
the  bitterness  of  which  l£ey  were  soon  to  experience.  The 
people  remained  in  slavery  until  the  Revolution  actually 
occurred;  while  as  to  the  litmture,  nearly  every  year 
witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of 
liberty  which  it  still  retained.    Having,  in  1764,  issued 
a  dectee  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in  which 
questions  of  government  were  discussed      having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  writo  a  book  l^ely 
to  excite  the  public  mind;^'  and  having,  moreover,  de- 
nounced the  same  penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who 

"  L'Averdy  wftfl  no  gooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  pnh- 

lislied  a  decree,  in  17CA  {arrfit  (fu  ro//w<7;,  — which,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  theu  exUtiug  coustitutiou,  had  th«  force  of  a  hiw, — by  which  eveiy 
man  was  forbidden  to  print,  or  oaoie  to  be  pfinted,  any  thing  whatever 
upon  iidiiiiiiistnitive  affairs,  or  government  regulations  in  general,  under 
the  penally  of  a  breach  of  the  pulicc-laws ;  which  the  mau  was  hable  to 
be  puniahed  without  defence,  and  not  as  was  the  case  before  the  law-courts, 
where  he  ntight  defend  himself,  and  oould  only  be  judged  according  to  law." 
^irhloK.<er\^  lutflitefuth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  IGG  :  see  also  M^n>.  t/r-  iforelUt, 
vol.  i.  p.  141,  vol.  ii.  p.  lo,  un  arrdt  du  conseil,  qui  dcieudait  d  iiupriuier 
•or  lea  matadrea  d'adtniniitntion.*' 

-'^  "  L'ordonnanco  de  17C7,  rendue  sous  le  minist^e  du  chancelitr 
Maupeou,  portait  la  peine  de  mort  contre  tout  atitenr  d'6crits  tendaut 
4mottVoir  les  esprits.^  CatiognaCf  Catuc*  de  La  MevolutioHj  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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attacked  religion,*'^*  as  also  against  any  one  who  spoke  of 
matters  of  finance     — having  taken  these  steps,  the  rulers 
of  France,  very  shortly  before  their  final  fall,  contemplated 
another  measure  still  more  comprehensive.    It  is,  indeed, 
a  singular  fact,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Revolution, 
and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  saved  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could  \ 
quell  the  spirit  which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a 
proposal  was  m.'ule  by  an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  j 
with  all  the  publishers,  and  not  allow  any  books  to  be  / 
printed  except  those  which  issued  from  a  press  paid,  I 
appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magistrate.^^  \ 
This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  king  with  all  the  influence 
which  literature  can  comuKind ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal 
to  the  national  intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to 
national  liberty ;  and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin 
of  France,  either  by  i  nducing  its  greatest  men  to  complete 
silence,  or  else  by  degrading  them  into  mere  advocates 
of  those  opinions  which  the  government  might  wish  to 
propagate. 

For  those  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trilling 
matters,  merely  interesting  to  men  of  Ittters.  In  France, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource 
of  hberty.  In  P^nghiud,  if  our  great  authors  should  pros- 
titute their  abilities  by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the 
danger  would  no  doubt  be  considerable,  because  other 
parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult  to  escape  the  couta- 

Tn  April  1 7.^7,  D'Alembert  writes  from  I'liris,  **on  viont  de  publier 
une  duclaratioii  qui  inflige  la  pane  de  mort  k  tous  ceux  qui  nuront  public 
dos  6crits  tciidimts  k  attaquer  la  reli_'ion."  fK>n'rf.<  <le  \'<.li,i\re,  vol.  liv. 
p.  34.  TbiSj  I  suppose,  is  tiic  same  edict  as  that  weiitioiied  by  M.  Amed^e 
ttenfo,  in  hts  oontiniomon  ci  Simiumdif  ffiatoin  dm  Jfrofifais,  vol.  zxx. 
p.  247. 

II  avait  6t4  defeiidu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  6Gnvauui  de  ptrier  de 

fiojUices."  Lamllee^  Hist.  (La  Fran^is^  vol.  iii.  p  4!>U. 

**  This  was  the  suggestion  of  the  avocat-g6u6ral  in  1780.  See  the  pro- 
posal, in  bii«  own  words^  in  OrmMf  Corretowui,  vol.  xi.  pp.  143,  144.  On 
the  important  functiona  of  the  avocat8-g6nerauz  in  Um  e%nieenth  centoiyy 
see  a  note  in  Leitm  d'A^uesseau^  voL  L  p.  2t)4. 
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gion.  Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread,  there  would 
be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed  those 
free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which 
the  generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired. 
And  although  such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it, 
and  from  the  force  of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive 
that  from  which  they  originally  sprung.  So  long  as  a 
country  retains  its  political  freedom,  there  will  always  re- 
main associations  by  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  mental  de- 
gradation, and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest  superstition, 
the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things.  But 
in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  go- 
I  verned.  There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament, 
nor  free  debates.  There  were  no  public  meetings;  there 
was  no  popular  suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the 
hustings ;  there  was  no  habeas-corpus  act ;  there  was  no 
j  trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liberty,  thus  silenced  in  every 
department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  heard  in  tlie  appeals 
of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings,  inspirited  the 
people  to  resistance.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  wliich 
we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are  often 
accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.^ 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed 
by  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church ;  and  they  used 
their  abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There 
Ccan  be  no  doubt  that  re)»ellion  is  the  last  remedy  ajrainst 
tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic  system  should  be  encounierc<l 
by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The  uj)pcr  classes  were  to 
blame,  because  they  struck  the  Inst  blow;  but  we  must 
by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having  de- 
fended themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded 

*^  And  we  should  also  remember  what  the  dronmitanccs  were  under 
which  the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  Fnmco  :  **  Tjes  reprochos  d'avoir  tout 
dctruit,  adresses  aux  philosophes  du  dix-huiti^nie  sii^clc,  out  commence  le 
jour  oik  il  g'eet  trouv^  ea  Franoe  un  goawmeaunt  qui  a  voulu  r^tablir  lea 
a>)iis  dont  \vs  6crivain8  de  ccttc  6poque  avaiwit  BOOiiM  la  de6lraoti<A." 
CouUt,  Traiti  de  L^idation,  voL  i.  p.  7S. 
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in  smiting  the  government  bj  whom  the  aggression  was 
originally  made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct, 
we  have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important, 
namely,  the  origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in 
which,  unhappily  for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  em- 
bark, and  the  occurrence  of  which  forms  the  third  great 
antecedent  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Christianity  is  essential 
to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  it  will  throw  some  l^ht  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circmnstanoe  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
revolutionary  literature  which  eventually  overturned  all 
the  institutions  of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against 
those  which  were  religious,  rather  than  against  those  which 
were  political.  The  ^eat  writers  who  rose  into  notice 
soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  exerted  themselves 
against  spiritual  despotism ;  while  the  overthrow  of  secu- 
lar despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  successora.^ 
This  is  not  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a  healthy 
state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pecu- 
liarity the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French 
Revolution  are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is 
evident,  that  in  the  legitimate  progress  of  a  nation,  poli- 
tical  innovations  should  keep  pace  with  religious  innova- 
tions,  so  that  the  people  may  increase  their  liberty  while 
they  diminish  their  superstition.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church  was  attacked. 

The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circuinstanoes  under  which  it 
happened,  will  be  examined  in  the  hist  chapter  of  the  present  vuhime  ;  hut 
that  the  revolutionary  uioveuient,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadju- 
tors,  was  directed  agsinst  the  church,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed 
liy  many  writers;  some  (»f  whnui  }uiv»!  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground  began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  dig- 
poeiti<m  was  tint  shown  to  attack  political  abases.  On  this  remarkable 
»ct,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare  LacreleUe^ 
XV IIP  SiMi'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  30o;  Barruei,  Mem.  pour  CHiat,  du  Jacobinisme^ 
vol.  i.  p.  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  113  ;  Toequnittef  L  Aneien  lUffifMy  p.  241 ;  Ali- 
ton**  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  I ({.'),  vol.  xiv.  p.  286  ;  Mem.  de  liivaroi,  p.  35;  SoU" 
hiu'e^  R^gne  de  JmuU  XVI,  vol.  iv.  p.  3i)7;  Lamariine,  Jli.st.  den  (jirondinip 
vol.  L  p.  Ib3 ;  (Euvre*  de  Voltaire^  voL  Ix.  p.  307,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  34. 
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and  the  governinent  was  spared.  Tlie  consequence  was, 
tbat  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed ; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring 
iqieeulations,  while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most 
eppreasive  despotism ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed 
of  capacities  which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to 
employ.  When,  therefore,  the  French  Kevolution  broke 
eiiC  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against 
educated  masters*  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in  whom  the 
despair  caused  by  shiTery  was  quickened  by  the  resources 
of  advancing  knowledge;  men  who  were  in  that  firightfol 
condition  when  the  progress  of  inteUect  outstrips  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt^  not  only  to 
remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe 
some  of  the  most  hideous  peculiwities  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England  political  free- 
dom and  religious  scepticism  hare  acoompaiiied  and  aided 
each  other,  there  should,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken 
place  in  France  a  vast  movement*  in  which,  during  nearly 
forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the  freedom,  while 
they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished  the  power 
of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be*  the  nature  of 
those  ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed 
the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances 
which,  when  treating  of  the  protective  spirit*  I  attempted 
to  incUcate,  had  secured  to  the  French  kings  an  authority 
which,  by  making  all  classes  subordinate  to  the  crown* 
flattered  the  popular  vanity .^^  Hence  it  was*  that  in 
France  the  feelings  of  loyidty  worked  into  the  national 
mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 

■»  Seo  some  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tocqueville*8  great  work,  De  la 
Dtmocwtify  vol.  i.  p.  5 ;  which  aboalii  he  compared  with  the  obflervation  of 
Horace         ole,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who 
says,  happily  euor.^h,  that  the  Fn;uch  "  love  themselves  iu  their  kiugs.** 
JUm.  of  Utor<j€  m,r6L  iL  p.  S40. 
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alone  excepted.^^^    The  difference  between  this  spirit  and 
that  observable  in  Entj-land  ban  been  already  noticed,  and 
may  be  still  further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  two  nations  have  dealt  with  the  posthumous 
rcf)Utation  of  their  so\ereigns.     With  the  exception  of 
Alfred,  who  is  sonictimes  called  the  Grcat,^**"^  we  in  Eng-  ^ 
land  have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of  our  princes  to  1/ 
bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  a<hnira- 
tion.     Jiut  the  French  have  <lecorated  their  kinj^s  with 
every  variety  of  panegyric.    Thus,  to  take  only  a  single 
name,  one  king  is  Tiouis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the 
Saint,  another  is  Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the 
Great,  and  the  most  hopelessly  vicious  of  all  was  called.. 
Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form 
most  important  materials  for  i-oal  lli^toly,  since  they  are 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  which 
they  exisL^**    Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is 

^  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  con* 

tainR  inolaiirlinly  oviriencc  of  the  exti-nonlxn:iry  loyalty  of  t lie  Spaniurds,  and 
of  the  iujuhous  results  produced  by  it.  See,  ou  thin,  some  useful  refleo- 
tions  in  Tieknoi^M  Hut.  of  Spanish  Literature^  vol.  i.  pp.  !^~>,  96, 133,  vol.  iii 
pp.  191-193. 

*"  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  incre.ificd  by  the  fact,  that  we 
know  verx. little  about  hiiu.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his 
I^Tgu  fs  Xner,  whose  work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine,  flee 
the  arguments  in  WrigliV*  Urit.  Lit.  vol.  i.  pp.  -108-412.    It  moreover 

appears,  tliat  some  of  the  institutions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed 
before  his  tim^.  Kemil^e  Sax<m»  in  Eiigtandy  vol.  L  pp.  247, 848. 

The  French  writ»'rs,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loy- 
alty was  the  characteristic  of  their  uatiou,  aud  tauut  the  Eiiglish  with  their 
oppodte  and  ineabordinate  spirit.  *'  n  n*eat  pas  id  question  des  Fran^ais, 
qui  sc  sont  toujours  distingues  des  auti-es  nations  par  leur  amour  poor  leurs 
rois,"  /U'tnc,  Lfttres  <Vmi  Fmn^ois,  vol.  iii.  p.  523.  **  The  English  do  not 
love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as  could  be  desired."  Sorbi^re*  Voyatfe  to 
Ka<fl(nul,  p.  58.  "  Le  respect  de  la  majeste  royale,  carect^re  di8tinctif  des 
Fraufais."  Sfhn.  <U  MonOMreify  vol.  ii.  p.  54.  "  L'amour  et  la  fidelite  que 
les  Francis  out  naturellemeut  pour  leurs  princes."  Mem.de  MotUvUU^  vol.  ii. 
p.  3.  "  Les  Pran^ais,  <|ui  aiment  leurs  princes."  De  Thov^  HitL  Unito.  vol.  iii. 
p.  361  ;  and  see  vol.  xu  p.  720.  For  further  evidence,  see  Si/fli/^  (Jxonomif.Aj 
vol.  iv.  p.  34(i;  SfoiUeU^  IHven  EtaU,  vol.  vii.  p.  105  ;  Se^r,  Menutires,  vol.  i. 
p.  32 ;  Lamartine,  ffist.  det  Oirondiiu,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  tlie  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  histories  in  the  English  language  :  "  There  is  not  any  one  thing  / 
more  ceruiu  and  more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people, 
and  not  tiie  people  for  them  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven 
that  is  more  entirdy  possessed  with  this  uotion  of  princes  than  tlie  BngUsh 

VOL.  I.  Y  Y 
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obvious.  For,  by  them,  and  by  the  circumstances  from 
which  they,  spruuu:,  ?in  intimate  and  hereditary  associa- 
tion was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  between 
the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  rej)utation  of 
their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  uf  tlie  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  cen- 
sure by  a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  could 
be  erected  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  piotected 
by  those  prejudices  which  each  generation  bequeathed  to 
its  successor.  It  was  protected  by  that  halo  which  time 
had  thrown  round  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.**^  And 
above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that  miserable  national 
Tanitj,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation  and  to  sla- 
very, in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  in- 
timidated by  the  greatness  of  bis  victories. 

The  npshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be 
roused  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the 
monarchy  never  occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker. 
But,  under  the  protection  of  the  crown,  there  had  grown 
up  another  institution,  about  which  less  delicacy  was  felt. 
The  clergy,  who  for  so  Jongja  period  had  been  allowed 
to  oppress  tlTe  consciences  wTiiieu,  were  not Isheltered  by 
those  national  associations  which  surToundod  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  bad  any  of  them,  with  the  single 
ezceptioQ  of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general 
reputation  of  France.  Indeed,  tiie  French  church,  though 
during'  the  r^gn  of  Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  immense  au- 
thority, had  always  exercised  it  in  subordination  to  the 

nation  is  in  this  ago ;  so  that  they  will  soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does 
not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  <ind  in  time  grow  very  unkind  to  him.*' 
BwneC*  Hitior^  of  his  Own  Tiiuf,  vol.  vi.  p.  823.  This  manly  and  whole- 
some paRsa<rc  was  writteu  while  the  French  were  licking  the  dutt  from  the 
feet  of  Louis  XIV. 

La  race  des  rois  la  plus  ftneienoe."  Mfm.  tk  Oenli$f  vol.  ix.  p.  281. 
"  Nos  rois,  issns  de  la  phis  gninde  race  du  monde,  et  devaiit  qui  les  tiSsars, 
ei  la  plus  gmude  purtie  des  princes  qui  jadis  ont  commande  taut  de  nations, 
ne  Bont  que  des  roturiers."  Mim,  de  JfottevilU,  vol.  ii.  p.  417.  And  a  Yene* 
tiuii  ambassador,  in  the  sixtemth  oentary,  says,  that  Fmnce  ''is  wnuo  piik 
antico  d'  ogn'  altro  che  sia  in  casere  al  presente."  /{fiat,  dfs  Ambu^mui.  voLi, 
p.  470.    Compare  BouUier,  Maison  MUitaire  ded  HoU  de  France,  p.  3(i0. 
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crown,  <'it  whose  biildin<^  it  had  not  feared  to  oppose  even 
tlie  pope  hiniself.^^  It  was,  therefore,  natural,  that  in 
France  the  ecclesijistical  power  should  be  attacked  before 
the  temporal  power  ;  because,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it 
was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  whick  form  the  principal  support 
of  every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it 
was  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intel- 
lects adopted  courses  so  entirely  different.  In  England, 
the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  preju- 
dices of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  been  able  at  each 
successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct' their  doubts 
and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  lis  on  religion  ;  and  thus 
establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national 
intellect,  without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  ex- 
cessive pre|)onderance.  But  in  France  the  admiration  for 
royalty  had  become  so  great,  that  this  balance  was  dis* 
turbed ;  the  inquiries  of  men  not  daring  to  settle  on  poli- 
tics, were  fixed  on  religion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  literature,  in  which 
unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unaccompanied  by 
a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the  state. 

'There  was  likewise  another  circumstance,  which  in- 
creased this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had 
done  much  to  secure  their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of 
the  church  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men  of 
ability.  Their  conduct,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  seems  to 
have  been  conscientious ;  and  the  evils  which  it  produced 
are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of  intrust- 
ing ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.    The  clergy,  from 

Oii"  '':in/s  Ijouis  X fV.  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  301 ;  Koch,  ToUmh  Jcs  Ilevolu- 
tiotUf  Vol.  ii.  p.  Iti.  M.  llaukc  {Di^  l'dp.iU,  vol.  ii.  p.  207)  ascribes  thia  to 
the  dromnstanoM  attetiding  the  apostasy  of  Uenry  IV.;  but  tifts  outte  lies 
much  deeper,  being  connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  iuterests 
over  the  s^ritual,  of  which  the  policy  of  Uourjr  IV.  was  itaeif  a  couso* 
quenoe. 
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j  causes  which  it  wouM  bo  tedious  to  investigate,  beeame 
j  extremely  dissohite,  and  often  very  ignorant.    This  ina<  le 
their  tyranny  more  oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was 
more  disgraceful.    The  great  abilities  and  unl)leniished 
morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  F^nelon,  Fxtui-dalone,  Flechior, 
and  iMascaron,  diminished  in  some  degiee  the  ignominy 
which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obedience.  But 
when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and  cardinals 
as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flourished 
under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  churcli,  tainted  as  tliey  were  with  open  and  noto- 
rious depravity At  the  same  time  that  tliere  occurred 
this  unfavourable  change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
there  also  occurred  that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  earlv  workinjis.    It  was,  there- 
fore,  at  tlie  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  incpiiry  bo- 
came  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy  became 
more  contemptible.^^^    The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they 
saw  that  those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  con- 
sciences had  themselves  no  consciences  at  all.    It  is  evi- 
dent, that  every  argument  which  they  borrowed  from 
England  against  ecclesiastical  power,  would  gain  addi* 
tional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose  personal 
unfitness  was  uniyersally  acknowledged.^^ 

LcnaUSet  HiM,  dn  Fran^tUy  voL  iii.  p.  408;  Fktnany  HitL  de  la 
DiflanuUie^  vol.  v.  p.  3  ;  ToequeviVf,  li^fjm  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  3d,  347; 

I>iuio/i,  .\ffmoire^y  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43,  154,  lo"),  223,  224.  What  was,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  tscandalouH,  was,  that  in  172.3  the  assenihly  of  the  clergy 
deotod  as  their  president,  unanimously  ("  d'une  voix  unanime"),  the  iu& 
mous  Dubois,  the  most  notoiiouslj  immwal  nan  of  hi«  time.  Dudot^  M4m, 
vol.  ii.  D.  262. 

«*  On  this  decline  of  the  Prenoh  clergy,  see  ViBemainy  XVTTP  SUdef 

vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  17n  ;  Couxin,  I/i'jit.  (h  la  rhiloA.  II.  g^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
TocquevUU  {Rigne  de  Louut  XVj  vol.  i.  pp.  35-38,  3(5r>)  pays,  "  le  cleMt6 
prdcnait  une  morale  qu'il  conipromettait  par  sa  coiiduiic  ; '  a  lioticeable 
remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  Hke  the 
elder  M.  Toccpieville.  Among  this  profligate  crew,  Massillon  stood  alone; 
he  being  tlie  last  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable  for  virtue  as  w^ell  as 
for  ability. 

Voltaire  says  of  the  English,  "  quand  ils  apprennent  qn'en  France  de 
jeuues  gens  conuus  par  leura  debauches,  et  elev6s  k  la  prelature  par  des  in- 
irigoes  de  femmes,  font  publiquement  I'antour,  B'^;aient  k  composer  des 
ohiuiaoiiB  tendra^  donnent  tons  lee  joufs  des  wapen  delicate  et  longi,  et  d« 
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Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began 
that  gieat  struggle  between  authority  and  reason,  which  j 
is  still  unfiiiished,  although  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge  its  result  is  no  lunger  doubtful.    On  the  one  side  . 
there  was  a  conipaet  and  numerous  priesthood,  supj)orted 
by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  crown.    On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small  bodv  of 
men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without  re- 
putation, but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just 
conlidence  in  their  own  abilities.    Unfortunately,  they  at 
the  very  outset  committed  a  serious  error.    In  attackiitg 
the  clergy,  they  lost  then*  respect  for  religion.    In  tlieir 
determination  to  weaken  ecclesiastical  power,  they  at- 
tempted to  undermine  the  foundations  of  Cliristianity. 
This  is  deeply  to  l)e  regretted  for  their  own  sake,  c'ls  well 
as  for  its  ultimate  elfects  in  France  ;  but  it  must  not  be  Y 
imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.    They  saw  the  fright- 
ful evils  wiiicli  their  country  was  suffering  from  the  insti- 
tution of  priesthood  as  it  then  existed  ;  and  yet  they  were 
told  that  the  preservation  of  that  institution  in  its  actual 
form  was  essential  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  They 
had  always  been  taught  that  the  interests  of  the  clefgy 
were  identical  with  the  interests  of  reUgion  ;  how,  then,  ^ 
could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and  religion  in  the 
same  hostility  %    The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but  it  was 
one  from  whicli,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  hy  another  standard,  possess  a  \ 
measure  which  they  conld  not  possibly  have.    We  should  . 
not  now  commit  such  an  error,  beotuse  we  know  that     1  ^ 
there  is  no  connexion  between  any  one  particular  form  of   .  '  y 
priesthood  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.    We  know  v 
that  the  clergy  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple for  the  clergy.  We  know  that  all*  questions  of  church- 
government  are  matters,  not  of  religion,  but  of  polity,  and 

IJi  voiit  iinj>loicr  Irs  lumi^res  du  Saint-Esprit,  ct  pc  iiomment  hardiincnt  le8 
succtisfitiurs  dts  ai>6ir(;s  j  ils  reniercient  Dieu  d'etre  protvbUmts."  LtUrti  tur 
Ji^yfaw,  in  (MMwvi^  v«L  sxvi.  p.  SSI 
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I  should  bo  settled,  not  according  to  traditional  dogmas, 
\  but  accoKlmg  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  It  is 
because  these  propositions  arc  now  admitted  by  all  en- 
lightened men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion 
are  rarely  attacked  except  l)y  supei  licial  thinkers.  If,  for 
instance,  we  were  to  find  that  the  existence  of  our  bishops, 
with  their  privileges  and  their  wealth,  is  unfavouralile  to 

(the  j)rogress  of  society,  we  sliould  not  on  that  account 
feel  enmity  against  Christianity  ;  because  we  should  re- 
member that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  essen- 
.     tial,  and  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  institution,  and 
vet  retain  the  reli<2:ion.    In  the  same  wav,  if  we  should 
ever  fnid,  what  was  formerly  found  in  Franre.  that  the 
clergy  weie  tyrannical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposi- 
-  tion,  not  to  Christianity,  but  merely  to  the  external  form 
^    which  Christianity  assumed.    So  long  as  our  clergy  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties  of  their  calling,  to 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either  l)odily  or  mental, 
so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers  of  jieace  and 
of  cliarity.   But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench  on  the 
rights  of  the  laity, — if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, 
— it  will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  of  the  country.    This,  therefore,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  now  view  these  things*    What  we  think 
of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon  themselves  ;  but  will  have 
\    no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of  Christianity.  We 
"Took  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwithstanding 
their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstanding  a 
I    certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly  fom  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by 
'    which  the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  suf- 
ferings a^ssuaged,  their  distresses  relieved.    As  long  as 
this  institution  pei  forms  its  fimctions,  w  e  are  well  content 
1  to  let  it  stand.    If,  however,  it  should  be  out  of  repair,  or 
if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the  shifting  circum- 
stances of  an  advancing  society,  wo  retain  both  the  power 
and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  maj»  if  need  be. 
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temove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dftre  not, 

tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  it  ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind 
of  man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  in- 
fuse into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to 
him  his  own  immortality,  are  the  raeasuie  and  the  symp- 
tom of  a  future  life. 

Unfortunately,  tliis  was  not  the  way  in  which  these 
matters  were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of 
that  country,  by  investing  the  clergy  with  great  immuni- 
ties, by  treating  them  as  if  Uiere  were  something  sacred 
about  tlieir  persons,  antTby  puni.shing  as  heresy  tlie  at- 
tacks which  were  made  on  them,  had  established  in  the 
national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  their  ui- 
terests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  religion  itself,  were  both  assailed  with  equal  zeal. 
The  iM(Ticule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy, 
will  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation 
that  hafl  l)een  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscri- 
minate onslaught  which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was, 
for  a  time,  subjected  to  a  fate  which  ought  to  have  been 
reserved  for  those  who  called  themselves  her  ministers  ; 
thi.s,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought  by  no  means  to 
excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of  Christianity 
in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions  which 
l)ound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected 
by  the  same  origin,  both  should  £aU  in  the  same  ruin.  If 
that  which  is  the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt 
that  it  could  only  bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed 
little  to  lop  off  the  boughs  and  cut  down  the  branches;, 
but  it  were  better^  by  one  mighty  effort,  to  root  it  up  from 
the  ground,  and  secure  the  health  of  society  by  stopping 
the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  roust  make  us  pause  before 
we  censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  perverted,  however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some 
minds  are  accustomed,  that  those  who  judge  them  most 
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uncliaritably  are  ])recisely  tlio.sc  wliosc  (j(jii«lu<  t  furin.s  their 
best  excuse.  Sucli  arc  the  men  wlio.  by  putting  forth  tlie 
most  extravagant  chiirns  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  are  seek- 
ing to  estabh^sh  the  principle,  by  the  operation  of  wliich 
the  clergy  were  <le.stioyeJ.  Their  scheme  for  restoi-ing 
the  oM  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depends  on  the 
supposition  of  its  divine  origin  ;  a  supposition  which,  if 
inseparable  from  Ciiristiauity,  will  at  once  justify  the  in- 
fidelity which  they  hotly  attm^k.  The  increase  of  tlie 
power  of  the  clergy  is  incuni|)atible  with  the  interests  of 
civilization.  If,  therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its  creed 
the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it  becomes  the  l)ounden 
duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his  utmost,  either 
to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  overturn  the 
religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  onoe  to  make  our  choice ; 
since  the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith, 
or  sacrificing  our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driyen 
to  so  hard  a  strait ;  and  we  know  that  these  chiims  are  as 
&lse  in  theory,  as  they  would  be  pernicious  in  practice. 
It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if  they  were  put  into  execution, 
the  cleigy,  though  they  might  enjoy  a  momentary  tri- 
umph, would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin,  by  pre- 
paring the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  occurred  in  1^'i-ance. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  bUimed  in  the  great 
French  writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  de- 
Yelopment  of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  the  social  law  already  noticed,  that,,  if  go- 
vernment will  allow  religious  scepticism  to  run  its  course, 
it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and  will  hasten  the  march  of 
civilization ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  it 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be  repressed 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we 
adopted  the  first  of  these  courses ;  in  France,  they  adopted 
the  second.  In  Eng^nd,  men  were  allowed  to  exercise 
their  own  judgment  on  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as 
toon  as  the  diminution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them 
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set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  cleriry,  toleration  ininiedi- 
ately  followed,  and  the  national  prosperity  lias  never  been 
disturbed.  In  Franee,  the  authority  of  the  eler<^y  was 
increased  by  a  superstitious  king;  faith  usurped  the  place 
of  reason,  not  a  wliisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be  heard, 
and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  tiie  country  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XI V^.  had  not  interfered 
with  the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would 
have  continued  to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  in- 
deed, too  late  to  save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  was  soon  arrayed.  But  the  force 
of  the  storm  might  still  have  been  broken,  if  the  gOTern- 
ment  of  Louis  XV.  had  conciliated  what  it  was  impossible 
to  resist;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to  restrain 
opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opinions. 
If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselyes  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  sugges- 
tions, and  had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing 
knowledge,  the  fatal  collision  would  have  been  avoided; 
because  the  passions  which  caused  the  collision  would  have 
been  appeased.  In  such  case,  the  church  would  have  fallen 
somewhat  earlier;  but  the  state  itself  would  have  been 
saved.  In  such  case,  France  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing  her  crimes ; 
and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and  re- 
sources, ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  oiyilization, 
might  have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities, 
through  which  she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  die  has  not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  erents, 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.,  it  was  possible, 
by  timely  concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  insti* 
tutions  of  France.  Reforms  there  must  have  been ;  and 
reforms  too  of  a  large  and  uncompromising  character. 
So  for,  however,  as  I  am  able  to  understand  tiie  real  his- 
tory of  that  period,  I  make  no.  doubt  that,  if  these  had 
been  granted  in  a  finank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  every  thing 
could  liave  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two 
objects  at  'wiuoh  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the 
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preservation  of  oi-der,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  But, 
by  the  Tnidille  of  the  rei(j;n  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events, 
iijiiiiediately  afterwards,  the  state  ofatthii-s  began  to  alter; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  spirit  of  France  be- 
came so  democratic,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  delay 
a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  might 
have  been  altogether  averted.    This  remarkable  change 
is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same 
period,  to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than, 
as  heretofore,  against  the  church.    As  soon  as  this,  which 
may  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  been  fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible. 
Event  after  event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ; 
each  one  linked  to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  tendency  impossible  to  withstand.    It  was  in  vain  that 
the  government,  yielding  some  points  of  real  importance, 
adopted  measures  by  which  the  church  was  controlled, 
the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and  even  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  crown 
now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  reform;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  calmer  days, 
have  stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.    It  was  in 
vain  that  promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to 
redress  some  of  the  most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some 
of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.   It  was  even  in  vain  that  the 
states-general  were  summdned ;  and  that  thus,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  ]>e(>ple  were 
again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.   All  these  things  were  in  vain  ;  because  the 
time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  bad 
come.    The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly 
have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly 
struggle,  which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  ine* 
vitable.    For  the  measure  of  tiiat  age  was  now  lull*  The 
upper  classes,  intoxicated  by  the  long  possession  of  power, 
had  provoked  the  crisis;  and  it  was  needful  that  they 
should  abide  the  issue.    There  was  no  time  for  mercy; 
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there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  The 
only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether  they 
who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
.  whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the 
first  victims  of  tliat  frightfiil  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a 
moment,  laws,  religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest 
vestiges  of  humanity  were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of 
France  not  only  submerged,  but,  as  it  then  appeared, 
irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  tins,  the  second 
epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  full  of 
difficulty  ;  not  only  on  account  ot  the  ra])idity  with  which 
the  events  occurred,  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme 
complication,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and 
reacted  upon  each  other.  The  materials,  however,  for 
such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous ;  and,  as  they  consist 
of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all  interests,  it  has 
appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  that 
time,  according  to  tlic  onlv  manner  in  which  liistorv  de- 
serves  to  be  studied;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  order 
of  its  social  an<l  intellectual  development.  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore, 
attempt  to  trace  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion during  that  remarkable  period,  in  which  the  hostility 
of  men,  slackening  in  regard  to  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against  the  abuses  of  the 
state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I 
have  sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
the  method  of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in 
which  those  changes  were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of 
the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  ecclesiastical 
epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the  more  easily  under- 
stand the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement  which  led 
to  the  French  Revolution;  because  we  shall  see  that  it 
not  only  afiected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what 
was  passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biased  their 
speculative  yiews  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding 
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ages;  aad  thus  gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical 
literature,  the  formation  of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least 
of  the  many  benefits  which  we  owe  to  the  great  thiukers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 


StATB  op  HntTOBICAI.  LlTEftATUBS  IIT  FbaKCB  FBOK  THB  Evo  Ot  TRB  SlX> 
tBBBTB  10  THB  BkD  Of  THB  SiGdTBBHTH  CnmniT. 

It  may  be  easily  suppose*!,  that  those  vast  moYements  in 
the  intellect  of  France/ which  I  have  just  traced,  could 
not  fail  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method  of 
writing  histcnj.  That  bold  spirit  with  which  men  were 
b^;mning  to  estimate  the  transactions  of  their  own  time, 
was  sure  to  influence  their  opinions  respecting  ihoae  of  a 
former  age.  In  this,  as  in  ererj  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed;  and  this  feel- 
ing, when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying 
at  each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  di^igured. 
The  germs  of  the  refwrn  may  be  discerned  in  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  though  the  reform  itself  did  not  begin 
until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century.  During  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly ;  but  in  . 
the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France  in  particular^  it  was  hastened  by 
that  fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  eharacteiised  the 
age,  and  which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  follies, 
raised  its  standard,  and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto 
unknown.  The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed  form  such  curious  features 
in  the  annals  of  the  European  intellect,  as  to  make  it  sur- 
prising that  no  one  sliould  have  attempted  to  examine  a 
movement  to  which  a  great  derai  lment  of  modern  litera- 
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ture  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.   In  the  present 

chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  £Bur  as  France 
is  concerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different 
steps  by  which  the  pi  ogress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by 
knowing  the  circumstauces  most  favourable  to  the  study 
of  history,  we  may  with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the 
probabiUty  of  its  future  improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  prehminary 
consideration  well  worthy  of  notice.  This  is,  that  men 
seem  alwa  vs  to  liavc  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion, 
before  they  ventured  to  do  so  in  matters  of  history.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  re|)roaches,  and,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to  which  heresy  is  exposed, 
would  have  intimidated  in(juirers,  and  \s<mld  have  induced 
them  to  j)refer  the  safer  path  of  directing  their  scepticism 
njion  (juestions  of  literary  speculation.  Such,  however,  is 
\)\  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has  adopted. 
In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  universal 
intluence,  a  ])elief  in  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  reli- 
gious enor  is  su  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  at- 
tention of  all ;  it  forces  everv  one  who  thinks,  to  concen- 
trate upon  theology  his  I'eflections  and  his  dou])ts,  and  it 
leaves  no  leisure  for  to|)ics  which  are  conceive<l  to  be  of 
inferior  importance.^  llencc,  during  many  centuries,  the 
subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted  their  strength  on 
the  rit<^s  and  dogmas  of  Christianity  ;  and  while  upon 
these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displayed 
that  iufautiue  credulity,  of  which  1  have  already  given 
several  examples. 

* 

*  See  some  very  just  remarks  in  WhemlVs  Philos.  of  the  Indue.  ScUncea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  143.  Ill  ye'iuder's  JlUt.  of  (he  Church,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  1-28,  there 
are  two  curious  illustrutiouB  of  the  universal  interest  which  theologicaU  dis- 
cussioDS  once  inspired  in  Barope ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  of  philo- 
sophy to  theolo^'y,  compare  H<niiilton^/t  Dhcussions  on  P/iiloto/dt>/f  p.  11)7. 
But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so  ably  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  iu  his 
great  work,  Pk&otophfe  Potitive.  The  service  which  the  mctaphysieiaiui 
rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
staiitintion  {nhmro  Whites  Evidence  aoainst  CothoHcixm,  pp.  S.'XJ-i.'iS)  is 
a  striking  iustaucc  of  this  subordiuatiou  of  the  iutuUect  to  ecclesiastical 
dogmas. 
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But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  tlieoloirical 
element  begins  to  dec<iv%  the  ardour  with  whicli  reUgious  ^ 
disputes  were  once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened. 
The  most  advanced  intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  grow-  \ 
ing  indifference,  and,  therefore,  they  are  also  the  first  to 
scrutinize  real  events  with  that  inquisitive  evo  which  their 
predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious  speculations.   This  • 
is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  every  civilized  \ 
nation.    From  this  moment  theological  heresies  become 
leas  frequent,*  and  literary  heresies  become  more  miTinion. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt 
fastens  itself  upon  ererj  department  of  knowledge,  and 
begins  that  great  careei*  of  conqnest,  in  which  by  eTery 
succeeding  discovery  the  power  and  dignity  of  man  are 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  most  of  his  opinions  are 
disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  destroyed :  until,  in  the 
march  of  tliis  vast  but  noiseless  revolution,  the  stream  of 
tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence  of  ancient 
authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing  in 
strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to 
throw  oif  incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  move- 
ments had  long  been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of 
France,  will  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  pheno- 
mena in  the  literature,  of  that  country.  During  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  may  say  till  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  France,  though  fertile  in  annalists  and 
chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a  single  historian,  because  ^ 
she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  presumed  to 
doubt  what  was  generally  believed.  Indeed,  until  the 
publication  of  Du  Haillan's  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 

*  M.  Tooqueville  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  trae,  that  an 

increasing;  spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious 
croeds.  Democmtie  en  Ameru/ue,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17.  At  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  increasing  knowledge  has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose 
turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made  them  heretics,  nvn  now  content  to 
coiifiiio  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought.  If  St.  Augustin  had  . 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  or  created  the 
physical  aoiences.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  ceutunr,  he 
would  have  oi|puuie4  a  new  wtat,  and  have  troubled  the  ohuroh  with  his 
originality. 
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no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  mate- 
rials which  were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared 
in  157G  f  and  the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lal)ours, 
could  not  disguise  the  pride  which  lie  felt  at  havinfi:  ac- 
complished so  great  an  undertaking.  In  his  dcdic^itit>n  to 
the  king  he  says,  "  I  am,  sire,  the  first  of  all  the  French 
who  have  written  the  history  of  France,  and,  in  a  polite 
language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our  kings; 
for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chro- 
nicles which  s])oke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface: 
"  Only  I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that 
I  have  dune  a  tiling  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or 
seen  by  any  of  our  nation,  and  have  given  to  the  history 
of  Franco  a  dress  it  never  appeared  in  before.""*  Nor  were 
these  the  idle  l)oasts  of  an  obscure  man.  His  work  went 
through  nunieiuus  editions  ;  was  translated  into  Latin, 
and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  himself  was 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favoui-  of  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.^  From 
his  work,  we  may,  therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what 
was  tlien  the  received  standard  of  historical  liteiature  ; 
and  witii  this  view,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  the  mate- 
rials were  which  he  chicny  employed.  About  sixty  years 
earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  had  published  a 
gossiping  compilation  on  "  the  Actions  of  the  French."^ 
This  book,  livhich  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was  taken 
by  Du  Uaillaa  as  the  basis  of  his  famous  histoiy  of  the 

'  Buiff.  Univ.  vol.  xix.  pp.  316,  316;  where  it  is  Hud,  "  Toavrage  de  Dit 
ILiillnu  est  reniarquablc,  en  ce  que  c'est  Ic  premier  corps  d'histoirc  de  France 
qui  ait  paru  dans  uutre  laugue. '  See  also  JJacier,  Jiapport  mr  U*  Progri*  de 
tHutmrt^  p.  170;  and  DmTEkmSt  SittorieUei,  toI.z.  p.  185. 

*  Ba^  ardote  H€dBian^  note  L. 

*  Matim  /Vvmfouv  in  BayU,  article  BaaUan,  note  D. 

*  De  Rrhn><  (jfstii  Fravcorum,  which  appeurtnl  a1)out  1.516.  Bioy.  Univ, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  119.  Compare,  respecting  the  author,  Mezerai/,  J/t'jtt.  cU  France, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363,  with  Andigier^  POrigine  dea  FranfoU^  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  who 
OOmpIaius  of  his  opinion  about  Clovis,  "quoy  qu'il  fasse  profession  de  re- 
lover  la  gloire  dcs  Fi'an9oiB."  Even  the  stiperficial  BouhiinviUiers  {IfiM.  de 
VAticien  (J ouveniemefitf  vol.  ii.  p.  160)  couteinptuousljr  uotices  *'le8  returi- 
ciens  poatMmua,  tda  que  Paul  Bmile.** 
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kings  of  France;  and  from  it  he  unliesitatinolv  copies 
those  idle  stories  which  EmiHus  loved  to  relate.  This 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer,  who 
was  reckoned  by  his  contemporaries  to  be,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  greatest  historian  France  had  |)roduced. 
But  this  is  not  all.  l)u  Ilaillan,  not  content  with  bor- 
rowing^ from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that  was  most 
incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by  some 
circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  lie  begins  his  his- 
tory with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  lie  says,  was 
held  by  the  celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  detormiiie 
whether  the  French  should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy 
or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed,  doubtful  if  any  such 
person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed;  and  it  is  certain  that 
if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long  perished  from 
which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him."  But 
Du  Ilaillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us 
the  fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and, 
as  if  determined  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  his 
readers,  mentions,  as  members  of  the  council  of  Phara- 
mond, two  persons,  Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very 
uames  are  inveuteci  by  the  historian.^ 

'  Cumpare  iSismoiuli,  J/ist,  <Us  Franfiiisy  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177,  with  Mont" 
l<mer^  Movart^ie  Fran^i«e^  to!,  i.  pp.  43, 44.  Philippe  de  Oomines,  thourii 
BUiierior  to  Rismoncli  and  MnntlositT  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  therefore  had  no  idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  Kiys,  "  Phiiramond 
fut  esleu  ruy,  Tan  420,  ct  regna  dix  ans.**  Mim.  ComiufA^  livrt;^Tiii. 
chap,  xxvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  2.32.  But  De  Thou,  coming  a  hundred  years  after 
Coraines,  evidently  snspected  that  it  was  not  all  quite  ri^lit,  and  therefore 
puts  it  on  the  authority  of  otiiers.  Pharamond,  ciui  aelon  tios  hiuorieiit  a 
port6  le  premier  la  oooronne  des  Francis.''  Dt  Thou^  Hist.  Vmv.  vol.  x. 
p.  530  See  a  glngalar  poflnge  on  Pharamond  in  Mim.  de  JhipUmt  Moma^^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

•  Sorel  {La  BiUiathiqwe  Fran^Ue,  Vm,  16G7,  p.  373)  says  of  Du  Hail- 
lan,  On  lui  peat  reprocher  d'avoirdonu^  un  commencement  fabulmizh  son 
histoire,  (\n\  est  entiferement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fait  tenir  nn  conseil 
entre  Phanwnoud  et  ses  plus  (idelles  conseiliers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  lapuis- 
saaoe  en  main  il  deuoit  reduire  les  Francois  au  gouuemeraent  aristoeratiqne 
on  monarchiquc,  et  faisant  faire  une  haraTignc  ii  chacun  d'eux  pour  soustenir 
son  opinion.  On  j  voit  les  noms  de  Charamond  et  de  Quadrek,  persounages 
imaginalres.**  Som,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion  that  this  wai  not  exactly 
the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  C'est  une  chose  fort  snrprenante.  On  est 
fort  peu  aiwseur^  si  Pliaramond  fut  jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu'on  s^ache 
qu'il  y  ait  est^,  c'est  une  terrible  hardicssc  d'en  racouter  des  choses  qui 
n*ont  auoon  wpjiaj" 

YOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  how- 
ever, at  hand.  The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  mude 
by  the  French  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  scepticism  which 
appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor.  The  spirit  of  doubt, 
which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  communicated  to 
literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in  every 
departiTiciit  of  knowledge,  and  now  it  was  that  history 
first  emerged  from  a  debasement  in  which  it  had  for  cen- 
turies been  sunk.  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of 
dates  may  be  of  service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dis- 
like to  general  reasoning,  would  otherwise  deny  the  con- 
nexion wliich  I  wish  to  esU'iblish.  In  1.38S  was  published 
the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.^ In  1.).98,  the  Frencli  government,  for  the  first 
time,  ventured  upon  a  great  puV>lic  act  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. *^Tu  1()()4,  l)e  Thou  pubhshed  that  celebrated  work, 
which  is  allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history 
composed  by  a  Frenchman. And  at  the  very  moiuciit 
when  these  things  were  passing,  another  eminent  French- 
man, the  illustrious  Sullv,^^  was  collectiiit;-  the  materials  for 
liis  historical  wurk,  which,  though  hardly  equal  to  that  of 
De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in  ability,  in  import- 
ance, and  in  re])utation.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark,  that 
both  these  great  historians,  who  left  all  their  predecessors 
immeasurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  ministers 
and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  IV.,  the  first  king  of  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and 
the  first  who  dared  to  change  his  religion,  not  in  couse- 

•  **  Die  orste  RcgriiiR  dcs  skcptischen  Geistes  findcn  wir  in  den  Ver- 
nichen  des  Michael  von  Moulaigue."  Tennemann^  Gttch.  der  Philo*.  vol.  Ix. 
P  443. 

**  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  1^^^  BiiUothiiiw  Bit- 
torique  de  la  IVunee,  vol.  it  p.  876;  and  pre&oe  to  Ik  Tko»,  Hitt.  Univ, 

vol.  i.  p.  iv. 

"  Sismoiidi  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  Sully  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a 
fuller  account  of  him  iu  Cupefyu€y  Hist,  de  la  idjoniu^  vol.  viii.  pp.  101-117 ; 
and  a  still  better  one  in  UMMfui,  Hiiioire  de  PEeemmit  Pchiifutf  vol.  i. 
pp.  347-301. 
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quence  of  any  theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad 
and  notorious  ground  of  political  expedienc}'.^^ 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians 
as  these,  that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence. 
The  movement  was  now  becoming  sntHcieiitly  active  to 
leave  its  marks  in  the  writings  uf  far  inferior  men.  There 
were  two  particulars  in  which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier 
historians  was  vci  v  striking.  These  consisted  in  the  un- 
critical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly  copying  theii-  prede- 
cessors, they  confused  the  dates  of  different  events;  and 
in  the  readiness  with  which  they  behoved  the  most  impro- 
bable statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  all.  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that 
intellectual  progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace, 
tliat,  within  a  very  few  years,  both  these  sources  of  error 
were  removed.  In  1,097,  Serres  was  aj)p()inted  liistorio- 
graplier  of  France ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  published 
liis  history  of  that  country. In  this  work,  he  insi.sts 
upon  the  necessity  of  carefully  recording  the  date  of  each 
event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has,  since  his 
time,  been  generally  followed.^*  The  importance  of  this 
change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown, 

^  Accordiug  to  D'Aubign6,  the  kiug,  on  his  cou version,  said,  Je  feral 
▼oir  k  tout  le  monde  que  je  nVd  6St£  pentiad^  par  autre  th^ologie  que  la 

necessity  de  Testat."  Snwfffi/'g  Reformed  Uflujion  in  Fnrnre,  vol.  ii.  p.  3fi2. 
That  Ueurv  felt  this  is  certain ;  and  that  hu  uxprestied  it  to  his  friends  is 
probable;  but  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play  with  the  Catholic  church; 
and  in  one  of  his  edicts  we  find  '*  une  grandc  joye  de  son  retour  2k  r6gli8e, 
dont  il  attribiioit  la  cause  ^  la  grace  du  Tout-Puissant,  et  aux  pri^res  dc  ses 
fiddles  sujets."  JJe  Thou,  JJist.  Univ,  vol.  xii.  pp.  lOd,  106.  Compare,  at 
pp.  468,  46&»  the  message  he  aent  to  the  pope. 

'*  Marchand,  Didioniuiire  Hlstorunie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206, 209,  LaHaye,  1768, 
folio.  This  curious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  de- 
serves, contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with;  vol.  ii.  pp.  197-213. 

1*  "On  ne  prttu^t  presque  atusim  81^  de  marquer  lefl  dates  des  ev6ne- 

meiis  dans  les  ouvraj^es  historiques.  .  .  .  De  Scrres  reconnut  ce  defaut ;  et 
pour  y  rcmudier,  ii  rechercha  avec  beaucoup  dc  soiu  les  dates  des  ^v6neniens 
qu'il  avoit  it  employer,  et  lea  marqua  dani  son  histoiro  le  plus  exactemont 
qu'il  lui  fat  po.'«siblc.   Get  exemple  a  iik  imit6  dcpuis  par  la  jiliipart  de  ceux 

2ui  I'ont  suivi ;  et  c  est  it  lui  qu'on  est  redevable  de  I'a vantage  qu'on  tire 
'one  pratique  si  u^oessaire  et  si  utile.**  Mardumd,  Diet,  Hitlonqu€f  vol.  iL 
p.  906. 
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bv  tlie  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems, 
80  obvious  a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation 
been  established,  when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, by  another  of  still  greater  moment.  This  was  the 
appearance.  i?i  lirll,  of  a  history  of  France,  by  Scipio  Du- 
pleix ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  evidence  for  his- 
torical facts  was  published  with  the  facts  themselves.^^  It 
is  needjess  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  industrious 
in  collci'ting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.^"  To  tliis  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also 
the  first  Frenchman  who  venture<l  to  publish  a  system 
of  philosophy  in  his  own  language.^'  It  is  true,  that  the 
system  itself  is  intrinsically  of  little  value  but,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  it  was  an  unprecedented,  and,  on  that 
account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of 
philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech;  and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion  of  a 
spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly 
known.   It  is  not»  therefore,  surprising,  that,  almost  at  the 

''II  est  le  premier  hUtorien  qui  ait  citd  ea  mai^ge  scs  autorit^;  pre- 
caution abtoliiment  nfoetsaire  quana  on  n'^crit  pas  rhistoire  de  son  temps, 
k  moim  qu'on  ne  sen  tienne  auz  fidto  eonnus."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xiz. 
p.  95.  \nd  the  liioff.  I'lnr.  vol.  Tii.  p.  277,  says,  "On  doit  lui  fairc  hon- 
neur  d'avoir  die  eu  luarge  \cs  autcurs  duut  il  s'ust  servi ;  precaution  indis- 
pennble,  que  Ton  connaissait  pea  mruki  liu,  et  que  les  historieiis  nioderuet 
n6gligcnt.  trop  aujourd'hui."  Bassompierro,  wlio  had  a  (luaml  with  Du- 
plclx,  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  aud  his  History;  but 
ihcy  arc,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  oiu  Jfm.  de  ToL  iii.  pp.  366, 

367.  Patiu  speaks  favourably  of  his  hitfeocy  of  Henry  IV.  LeUres  de  Patin^ 
▼oL  i.  p.  17:  but  compare  Sidhf,  (Kctmomu*  Ro>/alr  <,  vdI.  \\.  pp.  121,  240. 

^  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mures  HiU. 
of  Oreet  £4leratu/r,  vol.  iv.  pp.  197,  906,  307.  But  whfti  ii  niuoh  more  cu- 
rious is,  that,  even  in  scicutitic  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  and 
Cuvier  says,  that,  in  the  si.xtecnth  century,  "on  se  Ijomait  k  dire,  d'une 
maui^re  geu^rale,  Aristote  a  dit  telle  chose,  siins  indiquer  ui  le  passage  ui  le 
livre  dans  laqnel  la  citation  se  trouvait.'*  Owrierf  ffitt,  dm  Seimce*^  port  iL 
p.  r;3  ;  nnd  at  p.  88,  "sui^'allt  I'usage  de  son  trmps,  nt  s^ner  n'indique  pM 
avoc  pix'cisioa  lea  endroits  d'ou  il  a  tire  ses  citations :"  see  also  p.  214. 

»'  '*  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophic  public  duns  cettc  langue,"  Biog, 
Univ.  vol.  xiL  p.  277. 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  ago. 

However,  Patin  says,  '*8a  philosophie  fran9oise  n'est  pas  mauvaise."  J^ettret 
de  Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  367.  Ou  the  dialectic  powers  of  I>upleix,  see  a  favour- 
able Judgment  in  HaimiUon*9  Dieetm.  on  Fhilot,  p.  119. 
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same  monieiit,  there  should  V)c  made,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, the  first  systematic  attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  - 
The  system  of  philosophy  by  Dupleix  appeared  in  lfj()2; 
and  in  1599,  La  Popelinii^re  published  at  Paris  what  he 
calls  the  History  of  HUtorieBi  in  which  he  criticizes  his- 
torians themselves,  and  examines  their  worics  with  that 
sceptical  sjjirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted.^® This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch 
of  the  New  Ili.sfon/  of  the  French ;  containing  a  formal 
refutation  of  that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians, 
according  to  which,  the  monarchy  of  France  was  founded 
by  FraocQs,  who  arrived  in  Gaul  after  the  conclusion  oi 
»the  siege  of  Troy.*^ 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which 
this  advancing  spirit  of  sceptici.sm  now  began  to  pui^ 
history  of  its  fidsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or 
three  more  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  my  reading. 
In  16 14,  De  Rubis  published  at  Lyons  a  wonc  on  the 
European  monarchies ;  in  which  he  not  only  attacks  the 
long-established  behef  respecting  the  descent  from  Fran- 
cus,  but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe  their  name  to 
their  ancient  liberties.^  In  1620,  Gombenrille,  in  a  dis- 
sertation on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been 
universaUy  received  until  his  time.^  And,  in  1630,  Berth- 

>*  Bio^.  Unw.  vol.  zxzr.  p.  403.   Sorel  {BiUioAique  Fran^i*e^  p.  165), 

who  is  evidoiitly  difipleasod  at  tin*  unprecedented  Ixddncss  of  I^i  Popeliui^rc, 
says,  il  dit  aes  seiitiinens  cu  hmi  dea  historieue  de  toutes  les  uatiuus,  et  de 
plusieurs  languee,  et  parttcuUdrement  des  historiens  franfoia,  dbnt  il  park 
avec  beaucoup  d'asseurance." 

*•  II  refute  Topiuion,  alors  fort  accr6dit6e,  de  rurrivee  dans  les  Gaules 
de  Fraucua  et  des  Troyens."  liiog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  4U2.  Compare  Le 
XofM,  BiiUothiqtu  Historique  de  la  Fremee,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Patiu  says  that 
De  Thou  was  much  indebted  to  him  :  "  M.  de  Tltou  a  pris  hardiuieut  de  la 
Popelini^.*'  Lettn*  de  Patin,  vol.  i.^  222.  There  is  a  uotice  of  Pope- 
lim^re,  in  connexion  with  Richer,  in  Jnm.  de  Ri^dieu,  vol.  v.  p.  348.^ 

**  II  t«fute  lea  fikblcs  un'on  avnn^oit  sur  Toriffine  des  Fran9oi8,  ap- 
puy^s  sur  le  t6moi'jn>at?e  du  faux  B^rose.  II  dit  que  leur  nnm  vient  de  leor 
ancienne  franchise."      J-^np,  JJMiotJie'jue  IJL<(orup>4:^  vol.  ii.  p. 750. 

«•  Compare  Biblic^ique  Franfoi*e,  p.  298,  with  iJu  /V«m«y,  JW- 

/Ao»/''  p'.m-  'f  I'll  IT  f  fli.<t(>ire,  vol.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  an  account 
of  Goiuberviliti  iu  Lei  JJitiorieUcs  de  TaUcmant  de*  J{eaux,yol.  viii.  pp.  15-ld ; 
a  Bbgularly  ouiions  book,  whSdi  ia,  for  the  jeventeenth  eentury,  wlat  Braar 
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aiilt  published  at  Paris  the  "  Kreiicli  Floriis,"  in  which  he 
completely  ii])sets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  lays  it  down 
as  a  finidainental  principle,  that  the  (►rii»in  of  the  French 
must  only  he  sought  for  in  those  countries  where  thej 
were  found  l)v  the  Romans.^'"' 

■ 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  wei"e,  however,  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France  ;  the  first 
volume  of  which  wjis  published  in  1()43,  and  tlie  last  in 
1651.-'*  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to 
call  him  the  first  general  historian  of  France;-^  hut  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work  is  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of  Mezeray  is  admir- 
ably clear  and  vigoi-ous,  rising,  at  times,  to  considerable 
eloquence.  Besides  this»  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe 
strange  things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  b©en 
believed ;  and  an  inclination  to  take  the  side  ofihe  people, 
rather  than  that  of  their  rulers.^  Of  these  principles, 
the  first  was  too  common  among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of 
that  time  to  excite  much  attention.^  But  the  other  prin- 

tome  is  for  the  sixteenth.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable 
ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats  the  habit  historians  had  of  tracing  the 
genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah.  (Smrr  <  '  UnMaiMy  toI.  i.  pp.  1-3, 
and  vol.  ii.  pp.  1()-I7  :  see  aUo,  at  vol.  T.  pp.  171, 172,  his  defence  of  the 

antiquity  uf  Uiuuou. 

•  "  L*aateur  croit  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  aillcnrs  que  dans  le  paya 
Us  ont  et6  connus  des  Remains,  c'est-h-dire  entre  I'Elhe  et  le  Rhiu. 

Lon<fy  liifdiotli^({ue  III<tr<n''pu^  vol.  ii.  p  This  work  of  Berth.iult's  was, 
for  many  years,  a  text-book  in  the  French  culieges.  liiog,  Univ.  vol.  iv. 
p.  347. 

M  The  first  volume  in  1B43;  the  seoond  in  1646;  and  the  last  in  1651. 

Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  510. 

*  "  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian.  Mi  zeray."  JJal- 
iam*»  IMerature  of  Kumj^^  vol.  iii.  p.  228 ;  and  see  >'<itplitH's  J^cture*  on  the 
Histortf  of  France,  1^1 ,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

■-•  liayle  sjiys,  that  .Mc/.eray  is  "  do  tons  Ics  liistoriens  colui  qui  favorise 
le  plus  lea  pcuplcs  coutre  la  cour."  Le  Lon^f  JJiUiotJiet^ue  UiMuru^uef  vol.  iii 
Ixxxvi. 

Though  it  did  tint  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests, 
and  uuuiiuai  appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  super- 
natural interftvettoe,  and,  as  mioh,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political 
change.  Mezeray,  UUt.  de  Franee,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^o-i,  :l'JH,  238,  841,  317,  782, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  48.5,  673,  1120.  vol.  iii.  pp.  31,  l(>7,  8!)4 ;  instructive  passages,  as 
proving  that,  even  in  powerful  minds,  the  scientihc  and  secular  method  was 
ifeiUleebto. 
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ciple  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an  important  step  before 
all  Ids  contempoi  aries.  He  was  the  first  Frenchman  who, 
in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  superstitious  re- 
verence for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt 
them  for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  cotiscqucnce, 
he  was  also  the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real 
value,  must  be  a  history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations. 
A  steady  perception  of  this  principle  led  him  to  incof'- 
porate  into  his  l)ook  matters  which,  before  his  time,  no 
one  cared  to  study.  He  communicates  all  the  information 
he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which  the  people  had 
paid  ;  the  sufferings  they  had  undeigone  from  the  gnping 
hands  of  their  governors ;  their  manners,  their  comforts, 
even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited  ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as 
well  as  wliat  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  mon- 
archy .^^  These  were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  prefer- 
red to  insignificant  details  respecting  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  the  lives  of  kings.  These  were  the  large  and  com- 
prehensive matters  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and 
on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much  ful- 
ness as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an 
accuracy,  which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
greatest  historian  France  produced  before  the  eighteenth 
century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  writing  his- 
tory. If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed 
by  his  successors,  we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence 
of  which  no  modem  researches  can  possibly  compensate. 
Some  things,  indeed,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost. 
We  should  know  less  than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of 
camps.  We  should  have  heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty 

"  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  considering  that 
some  of  the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  iu  mauuscript,  and  that  cveu 
De  Thou  gives  scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  eo  that  Meaeray 
had  Tio  model.  See,  among  other  passages  which  have  Btruck  me  in  the 
first  volume,  pp.  145-147,  204,  3d3,  366,  362-365,  530,  531,  581,  812,  946, 
1039.  Oompaie  his  indignant  expressions  at  yoL.  iL  p.  721. 
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of  French  queens,  and  of  the  (liiinified  pi-est'iice  of  Frcndi 
kings.  Wc  might  even  have  missed  some  of  the  links 
of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies  of  princes  and 
nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  whicli  delights  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  Ihit,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  durinjx  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of 
them,  in  that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accu- 
racy and  in  extent  to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  of  the  earth/"^  If  the  ex- 
ample of  Mezeray  had  been  followed,  with  such  additional 
reeources  as  the  progress  of  affairs  would  have  suppUed, 
we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of  minutely  tracing 
the  growth  of  a  great  and  civiUzed  nation,  but  we  should 
have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those  original 
principles^  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real  use 
of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests 
of  knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at  tliis 
period,  suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place 
in  France,  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  The  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  under- 
went, and  the  social  and  intellectuai  circumstances  which, 
by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  premature  close,  prepared 
the  way  for  Louis  XIV.,  have  been  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement '  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tend- 
ency opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical 
literature,  and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating 

"  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  cca- 
iniy,  know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
•people ;  while  the  fullest  privnte  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of 

Sevign6  and  De  Maintenon,  are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  threaten  part  of 
the  evidence  now  extant  has  been  collected  hy  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valunble 
work,  HUlein  de»  diven  Etatsf  hat  whoever  will  put  all  this  together,  must 
admit,  that  we  are  1>etter  informed  as  to  the  cotulitioTi  of  many  sa\tigo  tril)es, 
than  we  are  ooucemiog  the  lower  classes  of  France  during  the  reigu  of  . 
Louis  3UY. 
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Avitli  honesty  "wliat  was  passing  around  tliom,  but  also 
from  understanding  events  wliicli  had  occurred  before 
their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  Frencli  literature 
must  be  struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that 
long  period  in  wliicli  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.^^ To  this,  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  king 
greatly  conti-ibuted.  His  education  had  been  shamefully 
neglected;  and  as  he  never  had  the  energy  to  repaii'  its 
deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignoiant  of  many 
things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  famihar.^^  Of 
the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and 
he  took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of 
his  own  exploits.  Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced 
injurious  results;  indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ab- 
sence of  royal  patronage  is,  in  a  highly  civilized  country, 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  literatuT-e.  But  at  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  the  liberties  of  the  French  w  ere 

'  still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent  thought  too 
recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  combination 
of  the  crown  and  the  church,  vbich  was  directed  against 
them.    The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile,  at 

/  length  sjink  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resist- 
ance. The  Jdng,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to 
exercise  over  the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  conducted  its  goyemment.^^ 

**  This  is  noticed  in  Si.wwndi,  HUt.  des  Fmn^m's,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  ISl, 
182  ;  also  in  Vi/lmiaiii,  Liltfmtun  Frani^n$e^  vol.  li.  pp.  -9,  30.  Ouniparc 
jy Ar<jeii»on^  Rejl^o'ions  snr  les  Hittoriem  Frnncoift^  in  Sff  nioireK  de  PAcaafmie 
den  l]>Arn'i>tions,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  627,  with  BcwainnllierSf  Aneien  Qwwmt^ 
ment  de  l<i  Fr<tin->\  vol,  i.  p.  174. 

■*  **  Le  jeune  LduIs  XIV  u'avait  re^u  aucune  education  intellectuelle." 
Cap^gvf't  ItichtlieUy  Maaarm  H  Ut  Frondfj  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  On  the  educa- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  as  shamefully  neglected  a8  that  of  our  George 
III.,  see  Lett  res  iiirdite*  dc  MaintenoH,  voi  ii.  p.  369 ;  Ihtclot,  Mem,  tSeereU^ 
YoL  i.  pp.  167, 168 ;  Mtm,  de  Brienmt  yoL  i.  pp.  301-383. 

*  On  hie  political  maxim?,  see  Lemonteif,  Etahliwnueut  d^  Lou%$  XIV, 
pp  :?27,  407,  4os.  The  eloquent  remarks  made  by  M.  Ranke  upon  an 
ItoUuu  despotism,  are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  ^stem :  Souder- 
hne  Gettait  menschlicheii  Dingel  J)i«  KifAe  dfla  LiudM  hriDgen  den  Hof 
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In  all  the  (xveat  questions  of  ri'lii^iou  and  of  politics,  the 
spirit  (ti  iiKpiiry  was  stifled,  and  no  man  was  aUowed  to 
express  an  opinion  unfavonrahlo  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  As  tiie  king  was  willing  to  endow  literatnre,  he 
'  naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  services.  Au- 
thors, who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise  their 
voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  l)ound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  ^fezeray  was  still 
living;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was 
published  before  this  system  of  protection  and  |)atronage 
came  into  play.  The  treatment  to  whicli  he,  the  great  his- 
torian of  France,  was  now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the 
new  arrangement.  He  received  from  the  crown  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  francs;  but  when  he,  in  1668,  published 
an  abridgment  of  his  History,^  it  was  intimated  to  him, 
that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  taxation  were 
,  likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  however,  it 
I  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too  fear- 
less to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was 
taken  from  him.^   But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper 

i effect^  another  order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
remaining  half;  and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there 

herror,  der  Mittcipunki  des  Hofes  ist  der  Fiirst,  daa  letzte  Product  dos  ge- 
Bammten  Lebens  ut  Kuletzt  das  Belbstgeffthl  d«8  Ffkisleii.*'  I>ie  I'dp^tf,  roL 
li  p.  266. 

"  IHs  Ahrhie  Chronoloffiquie  was  published  in  1008.  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  Biog.  Cniv.  vol.  zxviii.  p.  510.  Le  Loug  {IJiUiolJtit^ue  Uistorique^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  IzxzT.)  says,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  pabbsbed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  "privil^ige"  which  Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there 
seems  to  have  been  soino  difHctilty,  of  which  these  writers  are  not  aware :  for 
Pfttin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  December  1004,  speaks  of  it  as  beiu^  then 
iu  the  press:  un  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un  Abrc>g6  de  I'Hlsb^re 
de  France,  par  M.  ]\Kzt.'niy."  I^ttre.^  (ff  I'atin,  vol.  iii.  p.  .>03 :  compare  p. 
665.  It  loug  rcniaiuedan  established  school-book :  see  D'Argenson's  Essay, 
in  Mhn.  de  fAeadfnUe^yol  zzriii.  p.  63a;  and  Worh  e/ Sir  WiUiam  TtnipU, 
vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

"  B'lrn'cri',  Kitsai  xur  ft:'<  .]ftr'fr.<(  >f>t  Dir-iifptihnf  Siede,  prefixed  to  }ff'm. 
lU  lirienm,  vol.  i.  PP.  129, 130,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  cor- 
respondenoe  with  Cblbert.  This  treatment  of  Meseray  is  notioed,  but  imper- 
fectly, in  BouhiinvtUierSy  Hut.  de  VAncirn  (touvenifvient,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  in 
LanoiUejff  EtablusenierU  de  LoaiSf  p.  331 ;  and  iu  raliswtf  Mem.  pour  i'llist, 
di  Lit,  voL  ii.  p.  161. 
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was  set  an  example  of  piiiiisliiiig  a  man  for  \vriting  with 
honesty  npon  a  subject  iu  which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is 
the  first  essential."^^ 

JSuch  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to 
expect  from  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.   Seveiyil  years 
later,  tlie  king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
same  spirit.    F^nelon  had  been  appointed  prece|)tor  to  tlie 
grandson  of  Louis,  whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judg- 
ment did  nmch  to  repress.^    But  a  siugle  circumstance  1 
was  thought  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  immense  service  j 
which  F(^n(3lon  thus  rendered  to  the  royal  family,  and,  if 
his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would  have  rendered  : 
prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.    His  celebrated  ro-  ^ 
mance,  Teleia<ichu8t  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  appears,  \ 
without  his  consent.^''    The  king  suspected  that,  under  ' 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  Fen^lon  intend^  to  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  government.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  | 
denied  so  dangerous  an  imputation.    The  indignation  of 
the  king  was  not  to  be  appeased.    He  banished  F^n^lon 
from  the  court;  and  would  never  again  admit  to  his  pre-  ' 
sence  a  man,  whom  he  suspected  of  even  insinuating  a 
criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  administration 
of  the  country,^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more 
tenderly  with  inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb^  Primi,  an 

*  In  inS/)  was  published  at  Paris  wliat  was  called  atj  improved  editiou 
ofMezeray's  llistory  ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks 
wore  expunged.   See  Ije  Lonq,  Bihlioth^tjiie  Ilistorujue^  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  vol.iv. 

S.381;  &ud  liruii^t,  }f>tnnfl  ihi  Lihr'iirf,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Paris,  1843.  Hamp- 
en,  who  knew  Mezeruy,  has  recorded  an  iuterestiug  iuterview  he  had  with 
him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian  lamented  the  loee  of  the  libertiea  of 
IVanoe.  See  Odamifs  Liff  of  HtmMlf,  vol.  i.  pp.  392, 393. 
"  Sirmumdiy  HiM.  dea  Fninfaigy  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  2-10,  241. 
"  "  Tar  I'iniidelite  d'uu  doinestique  charge  de  trauscrire  le  manuscrit.^' 
Bioff*  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  289;  and  see  Peignot,  Diet,  du  JAvreM  eotuJttmneg^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  134,  i;i.">.  It  was  stippressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  IloUaod 
iu  the  same  year,  Ltttra  de  ^Sevigne^  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  435  uote. 

M  **  Louis  XIV  prit  le  Til^maque  pour  une  personnalit^.  .  .  Comme  if 
(F6n61on)  avait  depin  an  roi,  il  niourut  dans  rexil."  Lerminirr,  Philn.^.  ila 
Droit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220;  and  see  Jtiiicie  <k  Loxm  Xi  F,  chap,  xxxii.,  iu 
(Euvret  de  VoUaire,  yol.  xx.  p.  307. 
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,     Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  Louis  XIV.    The  ku\<r,  deH^hted  with  the  idea  of 
pcrf)etuatinf!:  Iiis  own  fame,  conferred  several  rewards  upon 
;     the  author;  and  arranji^ements  were  made  that  the  work 
j     should  l)e  composed  in  Italian,  and  immediately  translated 
1     into  French.    But  when  the  history  nppeared,  there  were 
found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was  thought  ought 
not  to  have  beea  disclosed.   On  this  account,  Louis  caused 
the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author  to 
be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the 
BastiUe.^ 

'  Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  ibr  independent 
men;  times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was 
safe,  unless  he  followed  the  fiishion  of  the  day,  and  de- 
fended the  opinions  of  the  court  and  the  church.  The 
king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called  glory,*^ 
laboured  to  degrade  contemporary  historians  into  mere 
chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He  ordered  Racine 
and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign ;  he  settled 
a  pension  npon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.^  But  even  Bacine  and 
Boileau,  poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would 

^  £ul  in  satisfying  his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  pension,  but  omitted  to  compose  the  work  for 
which  the  pension  was  conferred.  So  notorious  was  the 
unwillingness  of  able  men  to  meddle  with  history,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up  literary  recruits  from  fo- 
reign countries.  The  case  of  the  Abb^  I^imi  has  just  been 

•  These  circumstftnces  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated 
Paris,  22  July  1082,  and  printed  in  Ihdrumjtfes  Memoir*,  pp.  141,  142,  ap- 
pendix to  \ol.  i.  The  account  giveu  by  M.  Pui^uot  {Livirs  cotidatniUtf  vol. 
li.  pp.  52,  .53)  is  incomi^ete,  he  Deiag  evidently  ignorant  (A  the  ezbtenee  of 
Lord  Prestim's  K'tter. 

♦*  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  *'  glorieux  plut6t  qu'appreciatcur 
de  la  vraio  gloire."  FloMaHy  Uistoirt  de  In  DipUmatie  Frangaiscy  voL  iv. 
p.  380. 

In  1677,  Madame  de  Pevijfn^?  writes  from  Paris  rcspcctincr  the  king: 
**  Vons  savez  bien  qu'il  a  donn6  deux  inille  6cu8  de  pension  ^  Kacine  et  k 
Despr^'aux,  en  leur  commandant  de  travailler  k  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  8oin 
de  donner  des  M6moires.*'  litres  df  Seritjnf^  vol.  iii.  p.  362.  Compare 
Eloge  df  V,iHixrnuru  in  fE»rr/-^  it/-  FonUneUe,  voL  vi.  p.  383j  vaAHv^kM** 
LeUcrSf  edit.  1773,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. 
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mentioned;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one  year  later  a 
similar  offer  was  niado  to  an  Englishman.  In  1()83,  Bur- 
net visited  France,  and  w'as  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  |)ensic>n,  and  that  he  nn'ght  even  enjoy 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he 
would  write  a  history  of  the  royal  affairs ;  such  history,  it  \ 
was  carefully  added,  being  on  the  "  side"  of  the  French  I 
king.*^ 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  history,  so  far  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned, 
should  have  raf)idly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  became,  as  some  think,  more  elegant;  but  it  cer- 
tainly became  mora  feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was 
composed  was  worked  with  great  care,  the  poi-itjds  neatly 
arranged,  the  epithets  soft  and  harmonious.  For  that  was 
a  })ulite  and  obse(piious  age,  full  of  reverence,  of  duty,  and 
of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was  then  w  ritten,  every  y 
king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a  saint.  All  un- 
pleasant truths  were  suppressed;  nothing  harsh  or  unkind 
was  to  be  told.  These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments 
being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  his- 
tory that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait, 
which  made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered. 
But  even  so,  while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  ex- 
tinct. Ail  its  independence  was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all 
its  boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficult  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  movements  of  tbjD 
human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every  timid  and  creeping 
intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There  were  Bouleun- 
villiers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  Varillas,  and 
Vertot,  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians ;  but  whose  histories 
have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to 
appreciate  the  period  in  wbidi  such  productions  were 

^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity :  "  Others  more  probably 
thought  that  the  kiug,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  en- 
gage me  to  write  on  his  side.  I  was  told  n  pensidii  would  bt  offend  HM. 
But  I  made  no  steps  towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the 
king,  I  excused  it,  since  I  could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that 
king  by  the  mulistar  of  Bngbrnd."  Bwntttt  <hm  Tim4,  voLiL  p.8S5. 
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admired,  and  the  Bjstem  of  which  they  were  the  represen- 
tatiTes. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical 
literature  in  France,  from  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of 
every  history  which  was  written ;  for  all  of  them  were 
peryaded  hy  the  same  spirit.  But,  as  this  would  occupy 
much  too  large  a  space,  it  will  probahly  be  thought  suffi- 
cient if  I  confine  myself  to  such  illustrations  as  will  bring 
the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly  before  the  reader ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  works  of  two  his- 
torians I  have  not  yet  mentioned;  one  of  whom  was  cele- 
brated as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted genius  ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  atten- 
tion, as  symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  name  of  the  antiquary 
was  Audigier ;  the  name  of  the  theologian  was  Bossuet : 
and  from  them  we  may  learn  something  respecting  the 
way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  was 
usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past  ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1()7().^  It  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and 
careful  reading.  JJut  his  crediilitv,  his  prejudices,  his  re- 
verence for  antiquity,  and  his  tlutit'ul  adaiiratiun  for  every 
thing  established  by  the  church  and  the  court,  warped  his 
judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our  time,  seems  incredi- 
ble ;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons  in  England 
who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  au  out- 
line of  its  leading  views. 

In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  34(J4  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  was  the  exact  period  at  wliich  8igovese,  nej)hew 
to  the  king  of  the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.** 

"  During  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation ;  and  there  is  no  hiB- 
tory  written  in  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  iiiaiiy  details. 
See  his  Biblioth^qw  JliMoriqu^  de  la  Franccy  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14.  Compare  La 
Bibliothique  de  Leber,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  Paris,  l6'-\9. 

^  Atldigitrt  VOtigim  m  /Wmfoii,  Puia,  1676,  vol.  L  p.  6.   S«e  also 
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Those  vfho  accoiiipauicfl  him  were  necessarily  travellers  ; 
and  as,  in  the  German  language,  tvandeln  means  to  no,  we 
liavc  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.'*^  But  the  antiquity 
of  the  \'andaLs  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  French. 
Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  Gaul.'*^  And,  if  we 
look  back  a  little  furthei',  it  becomes  certain  that  Gallus, 
the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself;  for 
in  thuse  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.^~ 
As  to  the  s\ibse<juent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fullv 
equal  to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great, 
even  in  all  the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack 
the  Scythians,  who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.*''  It 
is  from  these  great  occupiers  of  France  that  theie  have 
proceeded  all  the  gods  of  Europe,  all  the  fme  arts,  and  all 
the  sciences. The  English  themselves  are  mei-ely  a  co- 
lon v  of  the  French,  as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  consi- 
ders  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles  and  Anjou;^*^  and 
to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  oTtlie  British  islands 
are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as  they  still 
possess.*^  Several  other  points  are  cleaTcd  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  8alian  Fi-anks  were 
80  called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight     the  Bretons 

p*  45,  where  lie  oongmtalatw  bimMlf  on  being  the  first  to  clear  np  the  his- 
toiyof  Sioovese. 

"  Auaiffier,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  pre- 
posterous etymology.  See  a  note  in  KtnMe'a  tSfixons  in  Emjlaudf  voL  i. 
p.41. 

"  Or  le  plus  aucien  Jupiter,  lo  plus  ancieu  Noptune,  ct  Ic  plus  ancicn 
Plutou,  sout  ceux  de  Guule }  il^i  la  divis^rent  les  premiers  eu  Celtique^  Aqui- 
taine  et  Belgique»  et  obttiurent  chacnn  une  de  oee  parties  en  partaga  Ju- 
piter, qu'on  fait  regner  au  cii-l,  cut  la  Celtit^ue.  .  .  .  Neptune,  qu'on  fait 
r6guer  sur  lea  eaux,  et  8ur  lea  mers,  eut  I'Aquitaine,  qui  n'est  appellee  de  la 
sorte  qu'h  cause  de  Tabondance  de  sea  eaux,  et  de  la  situation  8ur  Toc^n." 
Audiffier,  L'Origine  de*  Fmn^it,  vol.  i  pp.  223,  224. 

*^  See  his  argtimetit,  vol  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  "  le  nora  de  No6, 
qoe  port^rent  les  Galates,  est  Qallus aud  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he 
expresses  forprlse  that  so  little  elioald  have  bMn  done  previous  miters 
towards  estahlishiii^^  tliis  obvious  origin  of  the  Firenoh. 

*  Aiidiqi^r^  vol.  i.  pp.  19G,  197,  253,  256. 

**  Yoilk  done  les  anciennes  divinitec  d 'Europe,  originaires  de  Oaiile» 
aussi  bien  que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hantes  sciences."  AttdngieffyiA^i,  p.  834. 

Ihiit.  vol.  i.  pp.  7^i,  74.  He  sums  tip,  '*c'en  est  aases  poor  relever 
I'Anjou,  ^  qui  cette  gloire  appartieut  legitimement." 

«  Vol.  i.  pp.  860^  S66.  «  YoL  i.  p  148. 
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were  evidently  Saxons  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose 
independence  so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the 
kiu^s  of  France.^*  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exao;gerate 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France  ;  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conceive  its  splendour.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of  1 'ranee,  but  liiis  is 
tlie  mistake  of  ignorant  men  ;  fur  an  emperor  means  a 
mere  miHiarv  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all 
the  functions  of  supreme  power.''^  To  j)ut  the  question, 
therefore,  on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIV. 
is  an  emperor,  as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illus- 
trious rulers  of  France,  for  fifteen  centuries.''"  And  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  Antichrist,  abuut  whom  so  much 
anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  woi  ld 
until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroyed.  This,  says 
Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny:  for  it  is  a.sserted  bv 
many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  .second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians."'* 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  \va,s  nothing  in  it  to 
revolt  the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the 
French,  dazzled  by  the  brilliaiicv  of  their  prince,  nnist 
have  felt  great  interest  in  learning  how"  superior  he  was 
to  all  other  potentates,  and  how  he  had  not  only  been 
preceded  by  a  long  line  of  emperors,  but  was  in  fact  an 
emperor  himself.  They  must  have  been  struck  with  awe 
lit  the  information  connnunieated  by  Audigier  respecting 
the  .arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  between  that 
important  cN  cnt  and  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy. 
They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fiitliers, 
and  from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they 
would  easily  receive ;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and 
venerate  the  churchy  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that 

"  Vol.  ii.  pp.  179, 180.  **  Vol.  ii.  p.  269. 

»»  Vol.ii.p.  124.  »*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  45l-4r)  l. 

"  "A  quo/  nous  pourrioDS  iuiudre  un  autre  mouumeut  fort  authcntiqu^ 
c*est  le  twaltat  de  oortftina  p^res,  efe  de  oertoint  docteora  de  leglise,  qm 
tiennent  que  rAnte-christ  ne  viendra  point  au  raondc,  (pi'ujn^s  la  dif*cec- 
tion,  c'e8t-K-<lire  npr&s  1a  dissipation  de  nostre  empire.  Leur  fondenicnt  est 
dans  la  seconde  upiatrc  de  saint  Paul  aux  Thessalouiciens."  Audigier,  vol.  iL 
P.4S2. 
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age.  To  obey,  and  to  ))elicvc,  were  the  fundameiitril  ideas 
of  a  period,  in  which  the  line  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — 
in  wliich  tlie  perception  of  beauty,  tliough  too  fasti<lious. 
was  undoubte<lly  keen, — in  whicli  taste  and  the  imaj2;ina- 
tion,  in  its  lower  de|)artments,  were  zealously  cultivated, 
— but  in  which,  on  the  other  Iiand,  originality  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest  and 
the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sci- 
ences were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were 
hated,  new  opinions  were  despised,  and  their  auth<jrs  pun- 
ished, until  at  length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed 
into  sterility,  the  national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that 
<lull  a!id  monotonous  level  wliich  characterizes  the  laat 
twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  re- 
actionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence, 
of  his  work  on  Universal  History,  becomes,  from  this  point 
of  view  ,  highly  instructive.  Considered  by  itself,  the  book 
is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great  genius  cramped  by  a 
superstitious  age*  But  considered  in  reference  to  the  time 
in  which  it  appeared^it  is  invaluable  as  a  symptom  of  the 
French  intellect ;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit 
to  a  prostration  of  judgment  and  could  display  a  blind 
credulity,  of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds 
would  bo  ashamed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing 
scandal,  or  bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  author, 
was  received  with  universal  and  unqualified  applause. 
Bossuet  was  a  groat  orator,  a  consummate  dialectician,  and 
an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague  snblimities  by  which 
most  men  are  easQy  aifoctcd.  Ul  these  qualities  he,  a  few 
years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of  what  is  proba- 
bly the  most  formidable  work  over  directed  against  Pro- 
testantism.^  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters,  entered 

**  This  is  the  opiuioa  of  Mr.  IlaUam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  tho 
TariaCuma  off  Protaatsat  Cihwehea.    Oomt,  MU(*\yQL  i.  p.  4SG :  oomparu 
Lerminur,  Pk»h$,  ,du  IhvU,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Attavnpta  hav«  bean  made  bj 
VOL.  I.  3  A 
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the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  suliject,  than  by  following  the  arl)itrary 
rules  peculiar  to  his  own  profcssion.^^  His  work  is  an 
audacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid 
of  theology As  if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synony- 
mous with  crime,  he,  without  the  sHghtest  hesitation,  takes 
every  thing  for  granted  which  tlie  church  had  been  accns- 
tomed  to  believe.  This  enables  him  to  speak  with  pertoct 
confidence  respecting  events  which  are  lost  in  the  I'emotost 
anticpiity.  Ho  knows  the  exact  number  of  years  w  hich 
have  elapsed  since  the  moment  when  Cain  murdered  his 
brother  ;  when  the  deluge  overwhelmed  the  world  ;  and 
when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his  mission. The 
dates  of  these,"  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fixes  with  a 
precision,  which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they 
had  taken  place  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  his  ow  n 
eyes.*^  It  is  true,  that  the  Hebrew  books  on  wliich  he 
williDgiy  relied,  supply  no  eyideDoe  of  the  slighteet  value 

Protestant  theoIog;ians  to  retort  against  the  Catholics  the  argamenta  of 

BoBSuet,  on  the  ground  that  religious  variations  are  a  neccssaiy  consequence 
of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truth.  SeoJUatico  Whiu't  Evidence  agamU  . 
Cathelieiini,  pp.  109-112 :  and  his  Letten  from  i^m,  by  Ikttadoy  p.  127. 
With  this  I  fully  agree;  out  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  argument  is 
fatiil  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and,  therefore, 
strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  a^iust  the  Catholic. 
Bcausobrc,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  ou  ManicheQism,  seems  to  have 
felt  this  ;  and  he  makes  the  dangerous  ndniissiou,  "que  si  I'argnincnt  de 
M.  de  Meaux  vaut  ciuelque  chose  coutre  la  B^formation,  il  a  la  m^me  force 
contre  le  Ghritllanisme.''  Hitt,  d$  Mani^fet  vol  i.  p.  5SS.  On  Boesttet  as 
a  controversialist,  sec  SUiudlirif  Gexhichte  d^r  thecfogitchen  Wi»Ben*chafttn, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  4.3-4.5  ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion  of  his  great  work,  MO  a 
characteristic  passage  in  Lettr€»  d€  ikvignS,  vol.  v.  p.  409. 

■*  His  method  is  fiuriy  stated  by  Sismoodi,  Hitt,  dSet  Francis,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  427. 

See,  ou  this  attempt  of  Rossuct'i»,  some  good  remarks  in  SiiiuJKn, 
OachichU  der  thecl^itchcn  Wiuauc/utfUn^  vol.  ii.  p.  lUb  :  Jurche  and 
Chtlslenthuin  siiid  far  diesen  BIschoff  Mr  Mittelpunfit  der  gausen  Gesdiichte. 
AuB  diesem  Gcsiolitqpaucte  betrachtet  er  nioht  niir  die  Petriarchen  und 
Prophcten,  dAs  Judenthum  ttud  die  alien  Weiangaugen,  eondera  auoh  die 
Reiche  der  Welt.'* 

"  Botm^  Bmmiin  ntr  VHUtaire  VkhenelUt  pp.  10, 11,  IG,  17 ;  see  hlso, 
at  p.      a  curious  specunen  of  his  ohronological  ealeukiitioiis. 

He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  reeeived  dates  oftlie  Pcntatoudi  andthe 
Prophets  are  not  true,  then  the  misaslas  must  fall,  and  the  wiitinga  theoi- 
eeme  tie  not  inapired.  SkL  UMif.  p.  880.  It  wonld  be  hard  to  find,  eten 
Sa  lbs  veiks  efBesBuel^  a  aiere  rash  asseiiion  tlHHi  this. 
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concerning  the  chronology  even  of  their  own  people  ;  while 
the  inrunnation  tliey  contain  respecting  other  countries  is 
nutoriouijly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.*'^  But  so  narrow 
were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  wiLli  all  this 
he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a 
particular  time  ;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calhug  tliem- 
selves  tlie  council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the 
aixteenth  century,  pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authen- 
tic, and  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all 
other  versions.^  This  theological  opinion  wiis  accepted 
by  Bossuet  as  an  historical  law  ;  and  thus  the  decision  of 
a  haiulful  of  cardinals  and  bishops,  in  a  superstitious  and 
uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for  that  early  chrono- 
logy, the  precision  of  which  is,  to  au  uwufprmed  reader^  a 
matter  of  great  admiration.'''* 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the 
title  of  Universal  History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to 
them,  and  treats  this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  thoy 
formed  the  pivot  upon"wTucTi  the  affairs  of  ike  universe 
had  been  made  to  tura.^^   His  idea  of  a^  uniTersal  hi4- 

"  Indeed  the  Jews  liave  no  consecutive  clironology  before  Solomon.  See 
Jtwufnt  JCgypt^  vol.  i.  pp.  viii.  zxv.  170,  178,  186,  vd.  ii.  p.  389. 

**  Doing  tliis,  ns  they  did  every  thing  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but 
of  dogma ;  for,  as  a  learned  writer  sa/t,  "  i'UkUse  a  bien  distingue  certains 
Vm§  en  apocryphes  efc  en  orthodozes ;  elle  V9tX  proooaefo  d'une  nttniira 
formolle  sur  le  choix  des  ouvragCH  cauoniques ;  n^anmoins  sa  critique  n'a 
jamais  ete  foud6e  sur  un  exameu  raisouu^,  raais  seulemeut  sur  ia  question 
de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  6tait  d'aocord  aveo  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait." 
Maun/,  L'' faults  Pi'  >     ,  p.  224. 

"  TiiLulogians  have  ahvays  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their 
knowledge  on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known  ;  but  none  of  them 
have  snrpassed  toe  leanied  Jh.  Btukeley.  In  1730,  this  emineat  diTtne 
writes  :  **  But  according  to  the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I 
find  God  Almighty  ordered  Koah  to  get  the  creatures  into  the  ark  ou  Sun- 
day the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  antnmnal  equinox  that  year; 
and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se'nnight  following  (the  10th  of 
October),  that  tenihlr  catnstroj)hc  began,  tlie  moon  being  past  her  third 
quarter."  Nichoi»  »  JUmtnitioM  of  the  EighUerUh  Cenlury^  vol.  ii.  p. 

*  "  Premii^renient,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^ces^tiro 
avec  I'histoire  dii  pcuple  de  Dieu.  Dieu  s'est  servi  des  Assyricns  ct  dcs  Haby- 
loniens  pour  chatier  ce  peuple ;  des  Perses  pour  le  r^tablir  i  d'Alexaudre  et 
de  aes  preniim  floooeiMun  pour  le  prot^gcr ;  d'ABtioohaa  I'lQiitn  •!  i» 
MS  •uficeflseonpoorl'tzeroer}  dm  Romaiiif  poor  loataiiir  » libtrt4  oontve 
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tory  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the  fbrst  to  reach 
civilization,  and  to  some  of  whpm  the  Hebrews  owed  the 
scant}'  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired.^^ 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians ; 
nor  does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one 
of  the  clcnients  of  tlie  scliool  of  Alexandria,  w^hose  subtle 
speculations  anticipatod  all  the  efforts  of  European  mctii- 
physics,  and  whose  jsubliinc  inquiries,  conducted  in  their 
own  exquisite  language,  date  iVom  a  period  when  the  Jews, 
stained  witli  every  variety  of  crime,  were  a  j)lundering  and 
vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  raising 
their  liaiid  against  every  man,  and  every  man  raising  his 
hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modern  period,  he  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices. 
So  contracted  is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  church  as  the  history  of  providential  inter- 
ference ;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  manner  in  w  liicli, 
contrary  to  the  original  scheme,  it  has  been  allecteil  by 
foreign  events.®*  Thus,  foi'  example,  the  most  important 
fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in  Christianity,  is  the 
extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  influenced  l)y  the 
African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.^    But  this,  iios- 

les  rois  de  Syric,  qui  ne  flongeaient  quli  lo  dStruire.'*  Bosmet,  Hist.  Univ. 
p.  382.  Well  may  M.  LLM  inmicr  say  {Philos.  iht  Droit^  vol.  ii. !».  87),  that 
Bossuet    a  sacritiu  toutcit  Ics  uatious  au  peuple  juif." 

On  the  extraordinary  and  prolougca  ignorance  of  the  Jewi^  even  to  the 
time  of  the  A])()sili  s,  see  SlackaytPtogrtu^f  At  JnUiUUf  vol.  i.  pp.  13  seq.; 
a  work  of  profound  k-aniiiig. 

Tlie  original  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  stated  Viy  its  Great  Author 
(Matthno  X.  G,  and  xv.  24),  was  merely  to  convert  the  Jews ;  and  if  the  doc- 
tliues  of  Christ  had  never  extended  beyond  tliat  ignorant  people,  they  could 
not  have  received  those  moditicatioiis  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  them. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  is  admirably  discussed  in  jfadttt^t  Progrut  of  tk$ 
Intellect  in  /Migioiu  Dev^opmmt,  \o\.  ii.  pp.  .'582  seq.  ;  and  on  the  "uni- 
versalism,"  first  clearly  announced  "  by  the  Hellenist  Stephen,"  see  p.  484. 
Neander  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the  diificulty  caused  by  the 
changes  in  Christianity  from  '*  vanons  outward  causes  i**  see  his  Hidery  cf 
ike  Churchy  vol.  iii.  p.  125. 

"  Neaudcr  (//!.«;.  of  Ute  Churchy  vol.  ii-  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cerin- 
thus,  whose  views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Onostidsm  and 
.Tudaism  touch  each  other,  burrowed  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this, 
though  not  unlikely,  seems  ouly  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Xheodoret,  On 
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Buet  never  mentions  ;  nor  does  lie  even  liint  that  any  such 
tliiiisi;  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the 
mrst  important  eveut  in  its  early  historv.'"  To  descend 
a  little  later  :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  will  alhiw,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to 
those  gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  sui  rounding 
darkness,  shot  from  the  great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bag- 
dad. Those,  however,  were  the  work  of  Mohammedanism  ; 
and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  Mohammedanism  is 
a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  Ixslieye 
that  Christian  nations  had  derived  any  thing  from  so  cor- 
rupt a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  says  nothing  of 
that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  w  orld  -^^ 
and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  be  treats  him 
with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  pretensions  it 
is  hardlj  fitting  to  notice.'-'  The  great  apostle,  who  dif- 
fused among  millions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  verity  of  one 
Crod,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supremo  contempt ;  be 
cause  Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could 
Bee  nothing  to  admire  in  tb^  whose  opinions  differed 

tiM  inflaeaoe  d  the  Platonism  of  Alexniidria  iu  deveh^ng  the  idea  of  the 
Lo;to8,  see  NntyuUr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  d04,  306-314.    CompwO  SSkoi^t  Bitt,  o/ 

J^2/j>t,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152  8oq. 

'*  Aud  having  tu  incuiiuu  Clemens  Alcxandriims,  who  was  inoru  deeply 
vened  iu  the  philosophy  of  Atexaudria  than  were  any  of  the  other  Ikthen, 

Bossuet  merely  says,  p.  9H,  *'  h.  pi  u  prte  dans  le  nidinc  temps,  le  sa  nt  prdtre 
Clement  Alexaudriu  dtterra  les  autitiuit^s  du  pagaiiisruu  puur  le  confondre." 

"  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated 
that  the  area  of  the  eouniries  which  professed  Mohamraedantsm,  ezoeeded, 

by  one  fifth,  those  where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  liremcood't  Inqui- 
rtfg  touchiTuj  the  Diotrifiti/  of  Lanquage*  atui  Rdi^ums^  Loud.  i(i74,  pp.  144, 
145.  The  estimate  of  Southe^  (  Vindicio!  JSceUsM  Angticana^  London,  1826 
p.  48)  it  irery  mgue ;  but  it  is  much  easier  lo  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mo* 
hammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their  populution.  On  tliis  latter 
poiut  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  are,  acoordiug  to  Sbiroii  Turner  {Hut.  of  Enjland^  vol.  Ui.  p.  485, 
edit.  1839),  eighty  niillion  Monamniedans ;  accordiii<;  t<.  Dr.  KIliotHJii  {Hu- 
man Phydtlrit/,  p.  lO.)."},  edit.  1840),  more  thau  a  hundred  and  twenty-two 
rnilliou;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkitt  (note  in  Sk^  Thtmot  UrowiMV 
Woris^  voL  ii.  p.  37,  edit.  1835),  there  are  a  hundred  and  dgfaty-eight 
million. 

"  "  Lc  faux  proph^te  douna  ses  vicioires  pour  ioute  marquo  de  sa  mi»> 
sioa."  Mouuct,  p.  125. 
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from  liis  ownJ^  But  v,]icn  ho  has  occasion  to  mention 
some  obscure  memlxT  of  that  class  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  with  bound- 
less j)r()fnsion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal  liistory,  Mo- 
hammed is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed  by  ; 
but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human 
race  is  really  indebted,  is — ^lartin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He 
it  is,  says  Bossuct,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  uni- 
verse with  his  fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his 
death/'*  It  is  true,  that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But 
Martin  performed  miracles,  and  the  church  had  made  him 
a  saint ;  his  daims,  therefore,  to  the  attention  of  historians 
^  must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one  \rho,  like  Moham- 
med, was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
tho  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history  during 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  erer 
proauced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  oyer  seen, 
is  considered  in  erery  waj  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection 
of  a  monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in 
useless  solitude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious  &nciea 
of  his  weak  and  ignoble  nature.'* 

"  The  greatest  ^lohiimmedan  writers  have  always  expressed  ideas  rep^ard- 
ing  the  Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  bjr  the  majority  of  Christians. 
Tn0  Konli  otmttiiis  noble  passages  on  the  oneneis  of  Qoa ;  «nd  for  the 
Tiews  of  their  ordinary  theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Moham- 
medan Ecrmon,  in  Tranmdion^  of  ihf  Boinhaf/  /^oaety,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-158. 
See  also,  in  vol.  iii.  pp.  398-448,  an  Essay  by  Vans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a 
remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from  whieh  it  comes,  in  Auiih- 
hiofrnrp/if/  of  (hf  EmpfTor  Jfhanqvrir,  p.  44.  Those  who  are  So  thoughtless 
as  to  behcve  tiiat  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  liad  better  study  the  admira- 
Uo  femsrlcs  of  M.  Oorate  (PAtfetf.  Pot,  vol.  v.  pp.  76,  77),  who  truly  says,. 
**  qu'un  hommo  vraiment  sup6rieur  n'a  jamais  pu  exerccr  aucuuc  grando 

I  action  sur  ses  semUables  sans  6tr«  d'abord  lui-mlme  iutimement  oon- 

i  vaincu." 

Saint  Martin  Ibt  fidt  Mma  de  Toon,  et  ranpUt  tont  I'liniven  da 
^    bniit  dc  sa  snintet^  ct  de  ses  KlifiiioleB,  dnrsnt  sa  vi«,  et  apite  sa  mwt.'*  Bm- 

SUei,  Jli^.  I'niv.  i>.  111. 

The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  J/ist.  Lit.  de 
la  fhrnetf  vol.  I.  part  if.  pp.  413-417,  Paris,  1733,  4to.   They  my  that  h» 

erected  the  first  monnstery  in  Gaul :  '*  Martin,  toujours  passionne  pour  la 
solitude,  6rigea  un  mouast^  qui  fut  Ic  premier  que  Ton  eiit  encore  vd  dans 
lee  Gaules.**  p.  414.   At  p.  415,  they  make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that 
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Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  facts 
of  history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  wlien  he 
was  confined  to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most 
towering  genius.  This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  human  raco  by  principles  which  he  had 
generalized  from  his  own  infcri(»r  studies.'''  Isov  need 
au3'  one  be  oflemreTl,  that,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower  than  that 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain  that  ^ 
religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs  j 
of  men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  ad-  I 
vanccs,  such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  \ 
power  of  those  <logmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many 
other  motives  by  which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also 
governed.  And  since  the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of 
the  aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  evident  that  history 
must  be  superior  to  tlieology  ;  just  as  the  whole  is  supe-  *  ' 
rior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  simple  consideration  has, 
with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all  ecclesiastical  authors 
into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them  a  disposition 
to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  course  of  atfaii*s  is  regidated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed, 
is  only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which 
thoee  who  haTB  may  fiiTOurite  profession,  are  apt  to  exag- 
gerate its  capacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and, 
as  ii  were,  to  refiract  through  its  medium  the  occurrences 


tbo  stunt  "  n'uvoit  point  ^tudi^  Ics  sctenccs^profancs."  I  ninj  add,  that  the 
mirftdes  orJTartlh  are  icIatcTiry  PltTufyrv^^onfet^  believes  that  they 
were  really  performed.  Fleuri/^  I/iKt.  Ecrlf<iasfl'iU4^^  livre  xvi.  no.  31,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  210-217,  Paris,  1768,  12mo.  Kcandcr,  having  the  advantage  cf  livinjg 
a  nundred  yeere  later  than  Flenry,  Is  content  to  Ray,  *'the  yeneration  of  his 
period  dcnominuted  him  a  worker  of  mii-aclos."  Ili^t.  of  the  Church,  vol.  ir. 
p.  494.  There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  gf  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  in 
Moiheim's  EceUe.  Hut.  toL  i.  p.  1 23. 

"  At  pp.  470, 480,  Bossuet  gtres  ft  sort  ol  summary  of  his  historical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  if  they  are  true,  history  is  evidently  inipossihle  to  be  written. 

Ou  this  account,  though  fully  recognizing  the  geniiia  of  Bossuet,  I  c;\nuot 
agree  witii  the  remarks  made  upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  PbiUt.  I'os.  voL  iv. 
p.  280,  voL  vi.  pp.  316, 317. 
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of  life.^  Among  theologians,  however,  such  prejudices 
are  more  dangerous  than  in  any  other  profession,  because 
among  them  alone  are  they  fortified  by  that  bold  assump* 
tion  of  supernatural  authority  ou  which  many  of  the  clergy 
willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prt'judices,  when  supported  by  the- 
ological dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,'^  are 
snflRcient  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the 
historical  work  of  Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the 
general  tendency  was  aggravated  by  personal  characteris- 
tics. His  mind  was  remarkable  for  a  haughtiness,  which 
we  find  constantly  breaking  out  into  a  general  contempt 
for  mankind.''®  At  the  same  time  his  amazing  eloquence, 
and  tlic  effects  which  it  ncvoi-  failed  to  produce,  seemed  to 
justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt  in  his  own 
powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest  efiorts, 
so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the 
prophets  of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus 
stamling,  as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him 
above  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  thcui 
with  their  follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their 
genius.  Pjvery  thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to 
gall  his  own  superiority.^  It  was  this  boundless  aiTogance 
with  which  he  was  fdled,  which  gives  to  his  works  some  of 
their  most  marked  peculiarities.    It  was  this,  that  made 

"  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  Comte  well  says,  they  call  this  prejudice 
their  moral  seuse,  or  their  mural  instinct.  VomU,  Traiti  de  Legidationf 
voLLp.  116. 

"  The  connection  iK'tween  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of 
LoaiB  XIV.  is  touched  ou  by  Moutlosier,  who,  however,  has  probably  laid 
too  much  stress  on  the  iufluence  whieh  the  civil  lew  exercised  over  both. 
JAmtfoiter,  Mm/archie  Franfaittt  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

"  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer 
in  a  fiiiit^lc  sentence  :  "  dans  leurn  Merits  Tautcur  parait  souvent  grand,  mais 
lliumanit^  est  t0^j0llr8  petite."  Tocaiieville,  Dhnocratie^  vol.  iv.  p.  139. 

•*  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossuet 
will  require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  tlie  reader  may  consult 
Siamondiy  I/isL  da  Fnmf.  vol.  zxvi.  p.  S47 ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F6ui- 
lon,  which  was  the  most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  Burnfft 
Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p  384,  with  Cupefigxt/s  Ijouis  XIV^  vol.  ii.  p.  58  ;  where 
there  is  printed  one  of  the  many  epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Bossuet 
ftave  rise. 
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him  strain  every  nerve  to  alia.sc  and  vilify  those  prodigioun 
resources  of  the  human  understanding,  whicli  are  often 
despised  by  men  who  arc  ignorant  of  them ;  but  which  in 
rcaUty  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able  to  scan 
them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  ciipacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through 
whicli  it  has  passed;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur 
to  the  dogma  of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this, 
again,  that,  in  those  magnificent  orations  which  are  among 
the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust 
the  language  of  eulogy,  not  upon  intellectual  eminence, 
but  upon  mere  military  achievements,  upon  great  con- 
querors, those  J)  *sts  ami  destroyers  of  men,  who  pass  their  /  i . 
lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their  enemies,  and  ^ 
in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries  of  the  \ 
world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  which  made 
him  look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all 
those  interests  as  nothing;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  en- 
slaving the  mind  of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power 
of  that  body  of  men,  among  whom  fiossuet  himself  was  the 
most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  eridence  respecting  the 
general  state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such 
notions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But» 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  government  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very  acceptable  to  his 
own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question  rather  of 
curiosity  than  of  importance;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented 
movement,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  France,  but  effected  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent revolution  in  every  department  of  the  national 
intellect.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  literature,  as 
weU  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in  morals,  every  tiling 
was  ripe  for  reaction.   The  materials  still  existing  are  so 
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ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with  considerable 
iiiinuteTiess  the  steps  of  this  great  process;  but  it  will,  I 
think,  be  luore  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  1  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links, 
and  confine  m^'self  to  those  salient  instances  iu  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps, 
to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of 

#  Voltaire  with  those  of  Bossuct ;  becaiLse  tliese  great  authors  . 
lu^x'  ft     were  probably  the  most  able,  and  were  ccrtiiinly  the  most 

'         '     influeiitial,  Frenchmen  during  the  jieriod  they  respectively 

*  '    represented.    The  first  great  improvement  which  we  find 

in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Bossuet,  is  an  increased 
V  perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  intellect.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we  nuist  re- 
member that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  duectiou 
which  prevented  him  from  feehng  this.  He  had  not 
I  studied  those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  thmgs 
have  been  achieved;  but  he  was  yery  coUTersant  with 
the  whtiiigs  of  the  saints  and  £AiherB»  whose  specuUtionis 
are  by  no  means  caicuhited  to  give  us  a  high  opmion  of 
1  the  resources  of  their  own  understanding.  Thus  accus- 
'  tomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the  mind  in  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Europe  has 
ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for  man- 
kind went  on  increasing;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
dcgi  ee  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous. 
But  Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as 
these,  passed  his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of 
real  and  available  knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially 
modem.  Despising  unsupported  authority,  and  heedle» 
of  tradition,  ho  devoted  himself  to  subjects  in  which  the 
triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  apparent  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the  more  he 
admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of 
man,  so  far  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth;  and» 
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just  in  tliG  same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his 
love  of  humanity,  and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  ohscured  its  history.  Tliat  tliis,  in  tlic  march 
of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it  actually  iulluwcd,  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  ditl'erent  spirit  of 
his  works,  in  rcftTcncc  to  the  difiereut  periods  of  life  iu 
whicli  they  were  ])i-o<luccd. 

The  hist  historic'd  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of 
Charles  XIL,  in  1728.*'^  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was 
still  HcaTitv,  and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  tra- 
ditiuns  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
wonderful,  that  he  should  exjiress  the  greatest  respect  for 
Chafles,  who,  among  the  admirers  of  military  fonie,  will 
always  preserve  a  certain  reputation  ;  though  his  only 
merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  countries  and  killed 
many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with  his  un- 
fortunate subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies;^-  nor  is  there  mucli  pity  for 
those  nations  who  were  oj)pres.scd  by  this  ^rcat  I'obber  in 
the  immense  lino  of  his  con((uests  from  Sweden  to  Tur- 
key. Indeed,  the  admiration  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is 
unbounded.  He  calls  him  the  most  extraordinary  man 
tlie  world  had  ever  seen  ;^  he  declares  him  to  be  a  j)rince 
full  of  honour;^  and  while  he  scarcely  blames  his  infa- 

*'  He  says  that  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  G^ttvrfs  dt  Volfftir>%  vol.  xxii.  p.  5  ; 
but)  according  to  M.  Lepan  (  Vit  d4  Voltaire^  p.  382),  11  parut  en  1 731. "  Both 
tUiteiiMati  mfty  be  AeoufAte,  m  YolteiM  Inquently  kept  his  wotks  for  some 
tioM  in  manuscript. 

*■  Sir  A.  AlisoD,  who  certuiuiy  c&uuot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for 
militeiy  ooiM|ii«rors,  aays  of  8wedeO|  the  attempt  whidi  Ohams  XII. 
made  to  engtigc  lier  in  long  and  arduous  war.«?,  so  ccmpletcly  dt-ained  tho 
resources  of  the  country,  that  they  did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  cen- 
tury." JliU.  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  p.  604.  See  also,  ou  the  effects  produced  by 
the  conscriptions  of  Charles  XII.,  lAtinp^g  SwairUj  p.  W;  AbeA,  TaUaiu  dm 
Ji^voluiwfiJi,  vol.  ii.  p.  (>;i ;  atid  ;ihovc  all,  a  curious  passage  in  Duclo*,  Afem. 
iSecrtUf  vol.  i.  p.  44b.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles  XII.,  who  were 
taken  priMiiers,  were  tent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fdl  in  with  them  early 
1*  1 1  t he  eigh teenth  oentaty.  JMTe  TrapeU  in  Atia,  edit.  Sdinb.  1788^  iroL  i. 
pp.  223,  224. 

"  "Charles  XII,  Thomme  le  plus  extraordinaire  peut-dtrc  qui  ait  janaif 
4tA  nr  la  terre,  qui  a  r6nni  en  lui  toutes  les  grendee  quality  de  see  aieux, 
ct  qui  n'a  eu  d'autre  d6f:iut  ni  d'autrc  malheur  que  de  les  avoir  toutes 
outr6es."  Uist.  de  Charlti  XII^  livre  i.,  in  tb'uvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxii.  p.  30. 

•*  "Plein  d'honnear.**  ihU*  in  CBktim*,  voL  xxii.  p.  63. 
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nious  murder  of  P.itkul,^  lie  relates  with  evident  emotion 
liow  the  royal  lunatic,  at  tlie  head  of  foi'ty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army.^^  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  hattle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  bein^  struck  at  Stockholm 
in  celebration  of  tliat  event  although  Voltaire  wdl 
knew  that  a  man  of  such  extravagant  Tanity  must  have 
been  pleased  by  so  dura  1)1  e  a  homage,  and  although  it  is 
quite  certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the  medals 
would  neyer  liavc  been  struck  :  for  who  would  yenture, 
without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  capital,  one  of  the 
most  arbitrary  and  reyengeful  of  princes  I       .  * 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.^  But,  even  thus  early,  we 
find  one  vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  faulty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions 
of  supernatural  interference  in  which  Bossuet  delighted, 
and  which  were  natural  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great  stage  in  the  French 
school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth  century;  and  we  find 

**  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Mo- 
•  ualdc-schi  by  Christina.  JJurie't  If  or^b,  vol.  i.  p.  412.    Sec  suiue  remarks  on 

tbe  marder  of  Fftikul,  iu  Ftatdt  Onit  da  Oent,  vol.  i.  p.  880 ;  mhI  an  m> 
count  of  it,  from  Swedish  authorities,  in  Corner.*  Trod*,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  879-881. 
For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his  (Euont,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  136,  137  \  which  may 
be  oontnisted  with  Cri^lUm  and  Wheatm*9  Bistort/  of  Scandinavia ^  Edinb. 
1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

"*  (Envies  lie  I'dtaire,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  2.jO  2f!().  It  may  interest  some 
persous  to  hear,  that  the  litter  in  whicli  this  madman  ''was  borne  from  the 
Mttlii  of  Paltava**  is  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KokVt  Rmuia,  p.  8S0.  It 
was  also  svt'u  by  M  Custine.  Cvsfinf's  Itutsle,  vol.  iii.  p.  2«  3. 

ba  iiiodestie  ue  put  empdcher  qu  ou  ue  fittnpat  k  Stockholm  plusieura 
nMailles  pour  perp^tier  la  iMmoire  do  oea  tvmiements.**  Cktxnet  Xll^ 
livre  ii ,  in  (Bmtren,  vol.  xxii.  p-  70. 

Even  some  of  its  geographicjil  details  are  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Com- 
jMiro  y  vLLeiiuxiix.^  Litterature  au  XI' J 1 1*  K<ttc&,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  with  KofWa 
AiMta,  p.  000.  However,  as  M.  ViUemain  sitys,  this  must  alwayt  be  the 
case,  when  writci-s,  who  only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter 
into  deUiils  rcs|  ccting  military  geogi-aphy.  in  regard  to  style,  it  cauiiot  be 
too  highly  pniised  ;  and  a  well-known  entle,  I«ereteUe,  eaUs  it  **le  modtte 
le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans  notre  langue. "  LacreUUt^  IHs- 
huitihne  Slide,  vol  ii.  p.  42.  Iu  1843  it  was  still  UK-d  as  a  text-book  in 
the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Report  on  Education  in  France^  in  Jourtial 
of  tStat.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  £l8.  Futther  information  respecting  this  work  may 
be  found  in  JAinijdKnnp  ft  Wagn.ere,  Mern.  mr  f  oitaweg  voi.  ii.  p.  494;  and 
in  Mem.  dt  O'eiUUf  vol.  viii.  p.  2x4,  vol.  x.  p,  304. 
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the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subse(iuent  liistorians,  none 
of  whom  recurred  to  a  niethoil,  which,  th()UL:;h  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  inile])en(lent  in- 
quiries, since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  coui  sc  the  impiirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  wliich 
he  is  forbiiMen  t<>  proceed. 

That  V^oltaire  shouM  hrr.  e  intrniged  upon  this  ancient 
method  onlv  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  that  lie  should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work, 
abounding  with  such  dan2;erous  adventures  as  are  always 
found  to  tempt  the  mind  to  an  opposite  course,  is  a  step 
of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still  more  worthy  of 
remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact  of  con-  ' 
siderable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles  XII. 
represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself. After 
it  was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  his- 
tory, and  directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest 
subjects :  to  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  jurisprudence, 
to  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  to  the  speculations  of 
Locke.  In  these  things  ho  perceived  those  capabilities 
of  the  human  mind,  which  his  owu  country  had  fijrmei  ly 
witnessed,  but  of  which  during  the  authority  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with 
extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect^  he  returned 
to  the  great  field  of  history.^   The  manner  in  which  he 

It  is  evident,  from  Volt.iirc's  correspondence,  that  he  aftoi\v;\rd8  be- 
came somewhat  ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  ou  Charles  XXL 
In  1735,  he  writes  to  De  FonnoDt,  Charles  XII  n'avait  pes  M  exoes- 
Sivemcnt  >?rand,  malheureux,  et  fou,  je  me  serais  hicn  duni)6  de  giirdode 
parler  de  lui."  (Euvre»  J'oUaire,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  4C2.  In  17.08,  aavancing 
still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  vuilk,  monsieur,  ce  que  les  honuues  de  tous 
les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  appellent  un  hiros;  mais  c'est  Ic  vulgaire  de 
tous  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  qm  donne  ce  nom  k  la  soif  du  cartin^re  " 
Ibid,  vol.  Ix.  p.  411.  lu  1769,  he  writes,  that  he  was  theu  engaged  on 
the  history  of  Peter  the  Oreat :  *'mais  je  doute  (}ue  oela  soit  anissTainiisaiii 
que  la  vie  de  Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n  e.ait  qu'un  .sage  extraordiuaire, 
et  Charles  uii  fou  extraordiuaire,  qui  se  battait,  comme  Dun  Quichotte, 
couire  des  moulins  k  vent."  vol.  Ixi.  p.  23  :  see  also  p.  350.    These  passages 

Erove  the  constant  progress  V(»Itaire  was  making  in  his  conception  <^  i^al 
istory  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 

**  In  1 74 1 ,  he  mentions  bis  Increasiug  love  of  history.  Corresp,  in  CKuvret 
de  FoUaire,  vol.  li.  p.  96. 
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now  treated  bis  old  subject,  sbowed  tbe  cbaiii^c  tbat  bad 
come  over  bini.  In  1 752,  appeared  his  celebrated  work 
on  TjOuIs  XIV.,''^  tbo  very  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of 
the  process  throno:h  which  bis  iniud  had  passed.  His 
former  history  was  an  account  of  a  king  ;  this  is  an 
account  of  an  age.  To  the  production  of  bis  youth  he 
gave  the  title  of  a  Histoiy  of  Charles  XII.;  this  he  called 
the  A(/e  of  Louis  Ji  IV.  Before,  he  had  detailed  the  pecu- 
liarities of  a  prince;  now,  lie  considered  the  movemeuts 
of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work,  ho 
announces  his  intention  to  describe,  "  not  the  actions  of 
a  single  man,  but  the  character  of  men."^^  Nor,  in  this 
point  of  view,  is  the  ezecutioa  inferior  to  the  design. 
Wliile  ke  is  contented  with  giving  a  summary  of  military 
achievements,  on  which  Bossuet  hung  with  delight,  he  en- 
ters at  great  length  into  those  really  important  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the  history  of 
France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  internal 
government  ;^  another  chapter  on  finances  ;^  another  on 
the  history  of  science  and  three  chapters  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arta.^  And  though  Voltaire  did  not 
attach  much  value  to  theologioal  disputes,  still  he  knew 
that  they  have  often  played  a  great  part  in  the  affairs 
of  men;  he,  therefore,  gives  several  distinct  chapters  to 
a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the  reign  of 

**  Lord  Brougham,  iu  his  life  of  Voltaire,  sajs  that  it  appeared  in  1751. 
Lives  of  Jfm  o/Letten,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  But  175S  ii  the  date  given  in  Bioff  , 
Uuir.  xlix  ITS ;  in  QuiHtid,  Fron^M  LU,  ToL  z.p.36ff;  MniuiLepan,  VU 

de  yUuiire,  p.  382. 

**  ''Ou  veut  cssaycr  de  peindi'e  la  posttirite,  uon  le«  actions  d'un  bouI 
homme,  mais  resnrit  dcs  hommes  dans  le  si^le  ie  plus  6elair6  qui  fat  jamais.** 
Sihlc  (!'•  Loiiia  XIJ\  in  (Euvns  de  Volt'tire,  vol.  xix.  p.  213.  And  iu  Iiis 
correspondence  respecting  his  work  ou  Louis  XIV.,  he  carefully  makes  the 
mne  oistinction.  See  Tol.  Iri.  pp.  453,  488,  469,  500,  voL  Ivii.  pp.  337, 
348-844,  ToL  lis.  p.  108. 

"  Chap,  xxix.,  in  (Em-res     Fo2fanfV,  vol.  xx.  pp.  234-2G7. 

»'  Chap.  XXX.,  in  (Euvre*,  vol.  xx.  pp.  2(!7-i201.  This  chapter  is  praised 
iu  Hmciair's  liitt.  of  the  PuUU  lievenue^  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  77 1  an  iu- 
diffemt  work,  but  the  bat  we  have  on  the  important  aulgeet  to  whidi  it 
rebcs. 

**  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-309;  neoaiiarilf  ft  TBty  short 
chapter,  because  of  the  paucity  of  mutti  ials. 

**  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxir.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xx.  pp. 
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Louis.®^  It  is  hardly  uecessarj  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only 
over  the  narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own 
earlier  history.  Still  it  cannot  bo  denied,  that  we  tind  in 
it  prejudices  from  which  it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman, 
educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Xl\'.,  to  be  entirely  free. 
Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  needless  lengtli  upon 
those  anuisements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis,  with  which 
history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an  evi- 
dent disposition  to  favour  tlie  king  himself,  and  to  pro- 
tect his  name  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  v  * 
covered.^ 

But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a 
mere  personal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views 
as  to  the  part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ouglit  to  occupy 
in  history.  Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Ago 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  pubhshed  iiis  important  treatise  on  the 
Morals,  Manners,  and  Character  of  Nations^  This  is 
not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books  which  appeared  during 
the  ei.Lj;htecnt]i  century,  but  it  still  remains  the  best  on 
the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  Tiie  mere  reading  it  dis-  ] 
plays  is  immense      what,  howerer,  is  iai*  more  admir-  [ 

<]^vn»,voLxx.pik..338-^. 

^  Thi8  disposition  to'&TOUr  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Coudorcct,  who 
says  it  was  the  only  early  pn-jiidice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  otF : 
•'c'est  le  seul  pr6juge  de  sa  jcuuesse  qu'il  ait  cou3erv6."  ConJonct,  Vie  de 
Voltairtf  in  OSumna  de  VoUain,  vol.  i.  p.  28G.  See  also,  on  this  defeefe* 
Orimni  H  Diderot,  Corresp.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  l^^l;  Lnnonteij^  Etablis^einmt 
Monardiique,  pp.  4ol,  452;  Mem.  de  UriitU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  bb,  69.  It  is  iat«r- 
•sting  to  obtervi^  thftt  Voltaire's  ssrlier  opinions  were  still  more  frvtmndble 
to  Louis  XIV,  than  those  which  he  afterwards  cxprcs-ud  in  his  history. 
See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Uarvey,  printed  iu  (Euvre*  dc 
Voltaire,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  57-63. 

••  mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work,  Life  and  Correspondence  efMutne, 
VoL  iL  p.  129,  says  it  was  "first  published  in  17.'>U;"  and  the  same  date 
is  given  by  Qu6rard  {France  LiUiraire,  vol.  x.  p.  369),  who  is  a  very  accu- 
rate Inbliographer ;  so  that  G(Hidoroet  {Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  199)  and  Lord 
Brougham  (J/e  u  o  f  Lftterf,  vol.  i.  p.  98)  arc  probably  in  error  iu  assigning 
it  to  1767.  In  regard  to  its  title,  1  translate  '  Moeurs'  as  '  uomls  and 
manners  ;*  for  M.  Tocquevills  uses  <  moeurs'  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  word 
'mores.'  TocqueviUe,  IHmmntie  M  Antique,  vol.  iii.  pp.  60, 84. 

Sup^ticial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  super- 
ficial, that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  oi^ised, 
55t  only  by  his  own  ooientiyaien,  but  by  several  English  Authors  of  aamittig 
Imming.  For  three  lemarkable  instanoes  of  this,  £m  men  whom  «o  oi«b 
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[  aUe,  18  the  skill  inth  vrhieh  the*  author  connects  the  vari- 
{  ous  facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimee 
I  by  a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and 
position  in  which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered 
solely  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  praise  it 
too  lii^hly ;  while,  as  a  symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  it  contains  no  traces  of  that  adula- 
tion of  royalty  which  characterized  Voltaire  in  the  period 
of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the  best  writers 
during  the  })uwer  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of  this 
\onfjr  and  ini})uit,'int  wuik,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intiigues  of  courts,  t»r  of  the  changes  of 
ministers,  or  of  the  fate  t)f  kings  ;  but  he  endeavour  s  to 
discover  and  ilcvelop  the  different  epochs  through  which 
Man  has  successively  passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  '*  to 
write  a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  society;  and  to  ascer- 
tain how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of  their  laniilies,  and 
what  were  the  arts  which  they  coninioidy  cultivated."*®* 
For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  history  of  the  hunian 
mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts  ;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  war 
upon  French  kings  ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  were  the 
steps  by  which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion."i«* 

will  accuse  of  leaning  towar.ls  his  other  opinions,  sec  notei  to  Charles  F.,  in 
I{olf)t^oit\  Works,  pp.         43:2;  r>'irriiii//itn's  Oh»TC<itiMtt  on  the  St<tttUejs^ 

5.  and  Wartoun  JJist.  ^'  En<ilUi  Potiry^  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  £vcn  Sir  W. 
ones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Lift  of  Sader  Shm,  aajrs,  that  Yottaire  it  *'  the 
best  historian"  the  French  have  produced.  Work.t  of  Sir  Wtiltar,i  Jonex^  v(d.  v. 
p.  642 1  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  J*tr*iaH  Orammar,  'm  Worla,  vol.  ii. 
p.  123. 

Ml  <«JeY«radi«i8d6ooavrir  quelle  6taitfdmkiod^t6  des  homines,  com* 

mcnt  on  vi\':ut  dans  I'lnt^rieur  dcs  fainillcH,  quels  arts  6taient  cultiv6s,  plu- 
t6t  que  du  r^peter  taat  de  malheurs  et  taut  de  combats,  funcstes  objets  de 
I'histoire.  et  lieux  oommuns  de  la  m^ehancet^  humaine."  JSstaitwUiJitau*, 
ehapu  lszxi.»  in  (Euvrea*  vol  zri.  p.  381. 

iw  «»  L'ohjet  6tait  I'histoirc  de  I'csprit  huinain,  et  non  pas  Ic  detail  dcs 
faits  prcscjue  toujours  d^tigur^ ;  il  ue  s'agissait  pas  de  recncrcher,  par  es- 
emplc,  de  quelle  fiuntUe  6tait  le  seigneur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seigneur  de  Mont- 
lhM,qtti  fiient  la  guerre  k  dcs  rois  dc  Fraucc  ;  maLi  de  voir  par  quels  degres 
on  est  parvenu  dela  rusticite  harbare  dc  ces  teuips  i\  la  polites-<e  du  notre." 
Supplement  to  A««tit  sur  let  Moeurs,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xviii.  p.  435.  Compare 
/VvMMnlf  sur  VHuMre,  voL  zzni.  p.  S14,  with  two  lettsrs  in  vol.  Is.  pp. 
108, 194,  ToL  Ixv.  p.  370. 
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It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance, 
and  to  neglect  those  idle  details  with  which  history  had 
formerly  been  filled.  But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  move- 
ment arising  as  much  from  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  from 
the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find  precisely  the  same 
tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and  Tuigot,  who 
were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  similar 
to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts, 
and  battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  Olus- 
trate  the  character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of 
civilization.  And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change 
in  the  old  routine,  that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  his- 
torians of  inferior,  but  still  of  considerable,  ability.  In 
1755,  Mallet^^  published  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  time 
it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on  me  history  of  Den- 
mark in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil  of  the  new 
school  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should  history  be  only  a 
recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ?  And 
why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  facts  and 
dates,  ratlier  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs, 
and  even  inclinations  of  a  people  Thus  too,  in  1765, 
Mably  published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  history  of  France  in  the  preface  to  which,  he  com- 
plains that  historiaua  '*  have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws 

Mallet,  though  bom  in  Qeneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  hia 
mind :  he  wrote  In  Frenoh,  and  is  ftltwrd  wBomut  Freiuih  hiatoriana.  in  the 
report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  bufeitut.  JMeier,  Bappoft  mr  let  iVo- 

grit  tU  Vlli^oin,  p.  1 73. 

Quthe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work, 
which,  I  suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  tiie  early  assodationi 
of  his  mind  :  "  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  laiigst  aus  dor  Vorrede 
xu  Mallet's  Danischer  Geschicbte  Icennen  gelerut,  uud  mich  derselbeu  so- 
gleich  bem&chtigt ;  sie  gehOrten  unter  diejeuigen  M&hrohen,  die  ich.  Ton 
einer  Gesellschaft  aufgefordert,  am  liehstcu  crz&hlte.'*  H'ahrheit  u,  Dichtung^ 
in  (hx'th''"^  Werkt^  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  169.  Percy,  a  very  fair  judge,  thought 
higtily  uf  Mallet's  historv.  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  trausiated.  See  a  letter 
from  him,  in  NielM»  lUMilratumi  tf  the  JEi^Ueentk  jOeniwyf  yoL  vii.  p.  719.  • 

•»  JA/^/^r*  Nifrthtm  AnUquUie*^  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

***  The  first  two  volumes  were  publiahed  in  1766 ;  the  other  two  in  1780. 
Biog.  Vuiv.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  9, 12. 
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and  customs,  in  favour  of  sieges  and  battles/'^^  In  the 
same  spirit,  Vclly  and  Villaret,  in  their  voluminous  his- 
tory of  France,  express  regret  that  liistorians  should  usu- 
ally relate  what  happens  to  the  sovcrciirii,  in  preference  ' 
to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the  man- 
ners and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.^^  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his 
history  is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  man- 
ners while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  Hdnault 
declares  that  his  object  was  to  describe  laws  and  man- 
ners, which  he  calls  the  soul  of  history,  or  rather  history 
itself."^ 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were," 
the  scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected 
with  those  popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers 
under  Louis  XIV.  disdained  to  waste  a  thouii;lit.  I  need 
liardly  observe,  how"  agreeable  such  views  were  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  how  well 
they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men  who  were  striv- 
ing to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise  what 
had  once  been  universally  admired.  All  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
llevolution,  by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging 
a  certain  mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  disrespect  it  showed  for  those  powerful  indi- 
viduals, hitherto  regarded  as  gods  rather  than  as  inon> 

Mably^  Obsero»  sur  I'llist,  de  France,  rol.  i.  p.  ii.j  and  compare  vol.  Ui. 
p.  288:  but  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  vears  later. 

**>  *<  Born6s  1^  nom  appraidM  ks  viefcoins  oa  us  dMutes  du  souveniiiy 

ils  ne  nous  discnt  rien  ou  presqiie  rion  des  pciiplcs  qu'il  a  rendu?  hotjrenx 
ou  m&Iheureus.  Ou  ne  trouve  dans  Icui-s  6crit8  que  lungues  descriptions  do 
ritees  et  de  bataillet;  nvUe  mention  des  mcBore  et  de  Tesprit  de  l-i  uatiob. 
Ellc  y  est  prcsquo  toujours  sacrifide  h.  un  fcuI  hominc. "  Jlistoire  <!"  France 
par  Velljf,  Paris,  1770,  4to,  vol.  i.  ^.  6  j  and  see,  to  the  same  effect,  the 
Contimmtion  hy  VUlarei,  vw.  t.  p.  vi. 

i«t  ((  I'histoire  que  j'^cris,  u'est  ni  militaire,  ni  politiqne,  ni  6couO' 
niiquc,  du  moins  dans  le  sens  que  jc  con^ois  pour  ces  difl\'rentes  parties,  ou 
me  demaudera  quelle  est  douc  celle  que  je  me  propose  d  ocrire.  C'cst  Fhis- 
toue  dee  hOBimee  et  4es  mam."  JhidM,  Limit  XIV LowU  JTV,  ^  i. 
p.  xzv. 

>>•  Jo  vouluis  connoitre  uos  loix,  nos  moeurs,  ct  tout  cc  qui  est  I'kcoA 
de  l*hiito!r^  ou  pluidt  rhistolre  m^me.*'  Ifinaultf  Nwvd  Ahrtjoi  Mronofo- 
ffique  de  VSitIm  d$  France,  edit  Ptois,  1775,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 
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but  ^vho  now,  for  the  first  time,  were  neglected  by  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  liistorians,  who  passed  over 
even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the 
welfare  of  uatioos,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  eftccted  by 
Voltaire,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency 
of  the  time  was  strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind,  which  predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and 
made  him  dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  lanu^e  to  which 
liistory  had  been  hitherto  continedJ^^  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire,  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale."^  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready- 
to  generalize,  he  was  averse  -to  the  study  of  individual 
actions,  unless  they  could  be  made  available  for  the  esta* 
blishment  of  some  broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence 
his  habit  of  looking  at  history  with  a  view  to  the  stages 
through  which  the  country  had  passed,  rather  than  with 
a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  countiy 
had  been  governed.  The  same  tendencj  appears  in  his 
lighter  works;  and  it  has  been  well  obserred,^^'  that,  even 
in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much  the 
passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Mah<h 
met,  his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  A  hire,  the  con- 
quest of  America ;  in  BnduSy  the  formation  of  the  Roman 
power ;  in  the  Deaih  of  Ccesar,  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  power.^^^ 

In  17G3.  he  writes  to  D'Argental :  "  il  y  a  environ  donzc  butuillca 
dout  je  n'ai  point  pui6, Dicu  mcrcij  parceque  j'ecris  I  histoirc  dc  I'osprit  hu- 
maiu,  et  non  mie  gazette."  (JJt/v/Y.^  lu-  Voltnirf^  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  CA.  See  ;vlso  Iiis 
leiter  to  Tabareau  {Letlres  irmlUes  tk  VoluUref  vol.  ii.  p.  580) :  I'ei-soune 
ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  des  sieges ;  rfen  n'eit  pun  eiiuu)%ux  que  la 
dr<4te  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  coutrescarpc.'* 

^I.  Lamartiiie  chnmcterizcs  him  as  "ce  genie  non  pas  leploshaut, 
luois  le  plus  vasto  de  la  Fr.mce."  IlUt.  des  h'iro/uliji.'i,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

IIio<f,  i'niv.  vol.  xlix.  p.  49 J.  Orphdin,  de  la  Chine  is  taken  fi-oia 
CfhiiMse  sources:  see  DavUfM  Ckma^  vol.  iL  p.  S68. 

The  surprising  versatility  of  Voltaire's  mind  is  shown  by  the  fiici, 
unparalleled  in  literatui-c,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  writer 
and  OS  an  historian.  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Uold^smiUty  lb54, 
tays  (vol.  i.  p.  119),  "  Oraj's  high  opinion  of  Yoltairrs  tragedies  is  shared 
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By  this  (letenninatioii  to  look  upon  the  course  of 
events  as  a  great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  wjus  led 
to  several  results,  which  have  been  complacently  adopted 
by  matiy  authors,  who,  even  wliile  using  them,  revile  him 
from  whom  they  were  taken.  lie  was  the  first  historian 
who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of  investigation,  en- 
deavoured, by  large  geneial  views,  to  explain  the  origin 
of  feudahty  ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of  its 
dedine  in  the  fourteenth  century,^^^  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  philosophic  estimate  of  tliat  important  institution. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards 
adttpted  by  Constant,  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religious 
ceremonies  have  no  connexion  with  licentious  national 
morals.^^^    Another  observation  of  his,  \i^hicli  haa  been 

hj  one  of  our  greftiesi  anthoritioB  on  raoh  a  matter  now  living,  Sir  Edward 

Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain  the  marked  Piiperiority  of 
Voltaire  over  all  his  countrymeu  in  the  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
|iower  of  pruduciae  theatrical  effecta."  Compare  Correspondence  «f  Orajf 
emd  Mcuon,  edit  MitlMd,  1806,  p.  44. 

Bmi  wr  let  Meeure,  thtp*  haxr,,  in  (Emvree,  ^vL  svL  p.  412,  and 
elsewhere. 

"*  Durii^  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  i  may  say,  until  the  publication 
in  1816  of  Hallam*e  Middle  Agee,  there  was  in  the  Engliih  language  no 

comprehensive  account  of  the  feudal  system  ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except 
that  given  by  Robertson,  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history, 
was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not  only  Dalrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but 
even  Blackston^  took  so  narrow  a  view  of  this  great  institution,  that  they 
were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state  of  society  to  which  it  be- 
longed. Some  of  our  liist^riims  gravely  traced  it  back  to  Moses,  in  whose 
laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  landa  See  a  ehanning  passage  in 
Awry'^  J/i.*(on/  of  the  Orkney  hhmdfiy  p.  210.  On  the  spirit  of  feudality, 
there  are  some  remarks  well  worth  reading  in  C<»iUe'»  FhUoe,  FoiU,  vol.  v. 
pp.  393-413. 

Oonstant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  says,  "des  rites  ind4- 

cens  peuvent  6tre  prati<in6s  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  une  grandc  purete 
de  coeur.  Mais  quand  l'incr6dulit£  attaint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sout  pour 
lui  la  cause  et  le  pr^texte  de  la  plus  r6voItante  corruption."  This  passage 
is  quotfd  b^  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it  extremely  profound  and  just." 
Miliiian^f  Iltitoryof  Christianity^  1840,  vol.  i.  }>  i?8.  And  so  it  is — extremely 
profound  and  just.  But  it  happens  that  precisely  the  same  remark  was 
made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Ck>n8lant  was  bom.  Speaking 
of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  he  says  {E$«ni  svr  Av.-  Mourx^  chap,  cxliii.,  in 
(Ewfra  de  VoUairef  vol.  zvii.  p.  341),  ''uos  id^  de  biene^ance  nous  por- 
tent k  woire  qn'taM  oMmonio  qui  noas  paratt  inftme  n'a  M  inv«nt6e 
tfM  par  la  d^oauohe ;  mais  il  n  est  gu5re  croyable  que  la  depravation  des 
moBurs  ait  jamais  chvz  aueun  peuple  6tabli  des  ceternonies  relipicuses.  II 
est  probable,  au  contraire,  que  cette  ccuturoe  fut  d'nbord  iutruduite  daus 
les  tempi  de  simplicity  et  qn'on  ne  pensa  d*abord  qu%  honoter  la  Diviniti 
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only  partly  iisctl  by  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  is 
preguaiit  with  instruction.  He  says,  that  one  of  tlie  rea- 
sons why  the  bishops  of  Rome  acquired  an  authority  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  pati  iarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  pro- 
ceeded from  the  east;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ilon- 
orius  L,  not  a  single  pope  adopted  a  system  condemned 
by  the  church.  This  gave  to  the  papal  power  a]i  unity 
and  consolidation,  which  the  patriarchal  power  was  unable 
to  reach ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See  owes  part  of  its  autho- 
rity to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European  fiincy.^^* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks 
of  Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as 
dangerous  paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who  jgcominended  univerKd  | 
.geedpm  of*  trade ;  and,  althoughThe^xpresBeTBimselt  with  v 
great  caotion/^^  still  the  mere  announcement  of  the  idea 
in  a  popular  history,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
the  French  mind.  He  is  the  oiiginator  of  that  important 
distinction  between  the  increase  of  population  luid  the 

d&Qs  le  STinbole  de  la  vie  qu'elle  nous  a  duuute.  Uno  tiillc  cei-^monic  a  dft 
inspirer  h  Uoenoe  la  jeonesse,  et  paraltre  ridieafe  anx  esprit^  sages,  dans 
les  temps  plus  raffiu^s,  plus  corrompus,  et  plus  SclairSs."  Compare  the  re- 
marks on  the  indecenoj  ol  the  Spartan  ottstomsi  in  ThiHwaWt  fft/L^Orteee, 
vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327. 

AW/t  nir  k»  Mceurs,  chaps,  xvr.  and  xxxi.,  in  CETwmi^  vd.  XT.  pp. 
391,  .'il  4.  Neander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more 
heresies  than  in  the  Latin  church,  because  the  Qreeks  thought  more ;  bat 
he  has  fidled  to  perceive  how  this  fiivoared  the  airthorilv  of  the  popes. 

yeanArr's  History  o  f  thr  Churrh,        ii.  pp.  198,  189,  Vol.  iu*  pp.  10l«  4S%t 
voL  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  id7. 

>w  In  his  aoooont  ef  the  trade  of  Arehangel,  he  says,  ''les  Anglais  obtin- 

rent  le  privilege  d'y  commercer  sans  paver  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  ainsi  que  ^ 
toutes  les  nations  devraient  peut-fetre  negocier  ensemble."  HiM.  de  Rustic,  ^ 
part  i.  chap,  i.,  iu  (Euvret^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  35.  liemarkable  words  to  have  been 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
yet  they  have,  bo  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped  the  attention  of  all  the  histo- 
rians of  political  ecouomj.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most  matters,  sufficient 
jnstioe  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  %ver»  more  aoommte 
than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his 
opinions  on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct."  M'Cul- 
loch^M  Principles  of  Pdkical  tkonom^.^  p.  630.  For  proof  of  his  8v  riip:ithv 
with  Turgot  b  eflForts  to  establish  free  trade,  compare  Lettre^  ineditfs  dt  yd- 
taire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  403,  423,  with  Lonffcftamjt,  Mem,  tur  FoUaiu,  vol.  i. 
pp.  376, 378. 
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increase  of  food,  to  wliich  political  economy  has  been 
greatly  indebted  a  principle  adopted  several  years  later 
by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of 
his  celebrated  work.^^^  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with 
which  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and 
which  they  owed  to  those  dull  and  IcMriied  writers,  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were  the  prin- 
cipal investigatoi's  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.  These 
industrious  compilers  had  collected  extensive  materials, 
which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by  their  aid 
overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had  them- 
selves arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for 
the  first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — a 
period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness ;  a  period 
when  injuries  were  unredressed,  crime  unpunislied,  and 
superstition  unrebuked.  It  may  be  said,  with  some  show 
of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  picture  lie  drew,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at  loog  intervals, 
stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacons,  whose  light 
only  made  the  suiromiding  darkness  more  visible.  Still, 
aUker  every  allowance  for  that  exaggeration  which  a  reac- 

i:«  a  rpjjg  jjgj^  f,f  different  ratios  by  which  population  and  food 
increase,  was  originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire ;  and  was  picked  up  and 
ezpandcMi  into  many  a  goodly  volume  bjoar'Bnglish  political  eoonomistt 
in  the  preient  oentuiy."  Laing*t  NUm^  aeoond  aem,  p.  42. 

It  is  often  paid  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Towjiscnd's  writings  for 
his  views  on  population;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated, 
ai,  indead,  ia  always  the  easa  when  diarges  of  plagiarism  are  brought  against 
giiat  works.  Still,  Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Mal- 
thus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  interested  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  ideas,  he  will 
find  sonic  interesting  economical  remarks  in  ToienteiuPs  Jounujf  through 
Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  379, 388,  vol.  ti.  pp.  85,  337,  387-383 )  whiah  nnat  ba  com- 
pared with  M'Culfoc/*'i<  Litfrofi'rf  (./  Pofid'cii/  Econov,!/,  pp.  2.'j0,  281-3.  Vol- 
taire having  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  faileii  iuto  errors  which 
tbaf  avoidM ;  hot  nolhini^  oan  ba  better  than  the  way  in  wludi  he  oppoeea 
the  ignorant  belief  of  liis  own  time,  that  every  thing  ahould  be  done  to 
inCTea.<=ie  population.  "Le  point  principal  n'cst  pas  d  avoir  du  supet-flu  en 
hommcs,  mais  de  rendrc  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  nioius  nialheui-eux  qii'il 
est  possible/'  is  the  summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  IXct.  Philo*.,  article 
Popiihtion,  sect.  2,  in  (Kuvretf  \o\.  xli.  p.  46(5.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of 
the  history  of  these  opinions,  is  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  br 
Toltiira.  amdtnr^t  €hrntp,  vol.  L  p.  306. 
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tion  of  opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view 
of  the  Middle  Ages  is  not  only  far  more  accurate  than 
that  of  any  preceding  writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster 
idea  of  the  time  tlian  can  be  found  in  those  subsequent 
oompilatioiu  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  modem 
antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who  admire  the 
past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who, 
spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  manu- 
scripts, think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  their 
little  learning,  to  speculate  on  the  afifairs  of  men,  to  trace 
the  history  of  different  periods,  and  even  to  aasign  to  each 
the  praise  it  ought  to  receiye. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at 
war;  and  no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence 
they  once  exercised  over  even  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge.  There  was  also  anothor  class  of  dictators, 
whose  authority  this  great  man  was  equally  succesfrfiil  in 
reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  classical  scholars  and 
commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  till 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  werQ  the  chief  dispensers 
of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  for  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first 
great  aas^iults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  ^e  seven- 
teenth century,  when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of 
whidi  I  shall  hereafter  give  an  account,— one  in  France, 
and  one  in  England, — by  both  of  which  their  power  was 
considerably  damaged.  But  their  two  most  formidable 
opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Voltaire.  The 
immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the  re- 
putation of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in 
another  part  of  this  work;  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  the  steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars, 
rested  not  only  on  their  almities,  which  are  undeniable, 
bui'aiso  on  the  supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  ancient  history  possessed  some  in- 
herent superiority  over  modem  history ;  and  this  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inference  naturally  followed,  that 
the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy  than 
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the  cultivators  of  the  other  ;  and  that  a  Frenchman,  for 
instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  sonic  Greek  re- 
public, displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  h»  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular 
prejudice  had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which 
men  accepted,  because  they  had  received  it  from  their 
Others,  and  which  it  would  have  \yeen  almost  an  impiety 
to  dispute.  The  result  was,  that  the  few  really  able 
writers  on  history  devoted  themselTes  chiefly  to  that  of 
the  ancients  ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account  of  modern 
times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to  modem 
ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
&TOuritc  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  one 
age  with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  eviL 
Historians,  by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originali^ 
of  their  own  minds  ;  and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a 
bad  example  to  the  literature  <tf  their  country.  For,  every 
great  natiion  has  a  mode  of  expression,  and  of  thought^ 
peculiar  to  itself  and  with  which  its  sympathies  are  inti- 
mately connected.  To  introduce  any  fmign  model,  how- 
ever admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and 
to  impair  the  value  ci  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of 
its  action.  By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be 
refined,  but  the  vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  In- 
deed, tiie  refinement  of  the  taste  may  well  be  doubted, 
when  we  see  what  has  taken  place  in  our  country,  where 
our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  Bnglish  language 
by  a  jargon  so  uncouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and 
mottled  dialect  strives  to  hide.^  At  all  events,  it  is 

**  With  the  ibigle  exoeption  of  Ponon,  wA  one  of  the  gratt  KngBsIi 

scholars  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  language; 
.  and  manv  of  them,  such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentley  (iu  his 
\    mad  edition  of  Milton),  havo  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt 

H.  And  there  oui  be  litUe  doubt,  that  the  principal  reaeon  whv  well- 
I  educated  women  write  and  converse  in  ji  purer  style  than  well-educated 
j  men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  iheir  taste  according  to  those  ancient 
i  elMrioal  etandarda,  wliiob,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themtwres,  should  never 
I  be  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  tliis  may  be 
'    added,  that  Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writers,  and 

Knkiue,  by  fiv  the  graitirt  of  our  iweiMie  otstors,  knew  little  or  nothing 
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certain,  that  every  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation, 
possess  in  their  own  language  ample  resources  for  ex- 
pressing the  highest  ideas  they  are  able  to  form  ;  and 
although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
cola  such  words  as  are  more  easily  imderstood  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects 
from  the  yemacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  stiU  graver  one, 
to  introduce  notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  per- 
haps to  former  times,  but  which  the  march  of  society  has 
left  fiir  behind,  and  with  which  we  have  no  real  sympathy, 
though  they  may  excite  that  siddy  and  artificial  interest, 
whi(£  the  ckssical  prejudices  of  early  education  still  con- 
trive to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the 
field.  The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  have  studied  his  worics.  Not>  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  he  used  these  weapons  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  argument^  still  less  that  he  fell  into  the  error 
of  making  rimcule  a  test  for  truth.  Ko  one  could  rea- 
son more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited  his 
purpose.  But  he  bad  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to 
aigument ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity 
had  only  left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing 
old  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To 
argue  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle  indeed  ;  the 
only  other  resource  was,  to  make  them  ridiculous,  and 
weaken  their  influence,  bj  holding  up  their  authors  to 
contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaire  set  himself 
to  periui  m  ;  and  he  did  it  well.^^    He,  therefore,  used 

of  any  ancient  language  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  F51iakespeare. 
On  the  supposed  connexioa  between  the  improvemeut  oft&sUi  and  the  study 
of  classical  models,  there  are  some  remarks  worth  finding  to  iu  Rey  s 
Theori*'  ft  Pratique  de  la  Scirncf  SociaU,  vol.  i.  pp.  98-101. 

m  ♦*  We  cjiji  bust  judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  per- 
secuted, how  admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  aud  presumption 
of  ilM  interpreters  of  Uie  widen  ts,  who  shone  in  the  schools  ana  academies, 
•ad  had  acquired  gn  at  n  putatiou  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited 
learaing."  SdUotter  t  EufhUcnth  Ceiuurjf,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M. 
Sohloeser  says,  **  And  it  was  onlj  a  maa  of  ToUaitit't  wil  md  mnts,  who 
ooold  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new  orftioinillpOII  the  dariUMtS  Of  those 
grabbing  and  ooUeoting  pedants." 
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ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of 
folly.  And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  admin- 
istered, tliat  not  only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of 
his  own  time  wince  under  tlie  lash,  but  even  their  suc- 
cessors feel  their  oars  tingle  when  they  read  his  biting 
^  words  ;  and  they  revenge  themselves  by  reviling  the  me- 
I  mory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  arc  as  a  thorn 
I  in  their  side,  and  whose  Tory  name  thej  hold  in  undis- 
'   guised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the 
hatred  with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  French- 
man of  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more 
than  any  other  man- to  sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classical  studies. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  theological  opinions 
which  he  attacked  ;  but  of  the  state  of  classical  opinions 
an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  were  recorded  by  the  andents  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
Voltaire,  were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholai^  and 
through  them  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times,  Mars  ravished 
a  yiigin,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no 
other  than  Romulus  and  Remus,  both  of  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  put  to  death  ;  but  they  were  fortunately  saved 
by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf  and  a  woodpecker ;  the 
wolf  giving  them  sudc,  and  the  woodpecker  protecting  them 
.  from  insects.  It  was^  moreover,  believed  that  Emnulus 
and  Remns,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  determined 
to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Trojan  warriors,  tiiey  succeeded  in  erecting  Rome. 
It  was  beUeyed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely 
end ;  Remus  being  murdered,  and  Romulus  being  taken 
up  to  heayen  by  his  father,  who  descended  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  miclst  of  a  tempest.  The  great  scholars  then 
proceeded  to  relate  the  succession  of  several  other  kings ; 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Kuma,  whose  only 
communicaAions  with  his  wife  were  carried  on  in  a  saered 
grove.   Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  was  Tullus 
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Ilostilias,  wlio,  having  oftended  the  clergy,  perished  from 
the  efl'ects  uf  their  anger  ;  his  death  being  caused  by  hght- 
ning,  and  preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  thci-e  was 
one  Servius  TuUius,  Avho  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  great- 
ness was  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  flames  round 
his  liead  as  lie  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it 
was  but  a  slight  matter  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality 
should  be  suspended  ;  we  were,  therefore,  assured  that 
those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early  Komans,  passed  two 
Imndred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  government  of 
only  seven  kini^s,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the  prime 
of  life,  t)ne  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  tUree  pf 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great 
scholars  took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many 
centuries,  wore  supposed  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
annals  of  the  Latin  empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Voltaire, 
there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured  openly  to 
attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizomus,  Pouilly,  and  Beaufort, 
were  the  names  of  these  bold  innoyators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The 
works  of  CluTerius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in 
Latin,  w^ere  addressed  entirely  to  a  class  of  readers  who, 
infatuated  with  a  lore  of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing 
that  diminished  the  reputation  of  its  history.  Pouilly  and 
Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both  of  them,  and  especially 
Beaufort^  were  men  of  considerable  ability ;  but  their 
powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
tirpate prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  suc- 
cessive generations. 

The  service,  therefore^  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging 
history  of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the 
first  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the 
first  to  attack  them  with  success ;  and  this  because  he  was 
also  the  first  who  mingled  ridicule  with  argument,  thus 
not  <mly  assailing  the  system,  but  also  weakeiiing  the  au- 
thority of  those  by  whom  the  system  was  supported.  His 
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irony,  his  wit,  liis  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms,  produced 
more  eftVct  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have  done  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  tliose  srreat  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
him,  since  by  their  aid  lie  advanced  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  relieved  men  from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  pre- 
judices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was 
the  only  means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  ejecting  this- 
important  object.  So  far  from  that,  I  can  say  with  con- 
fidence, after  a  careful  comparison  of  both  writers,  that 
the  m06t  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr  against 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  had  all  been  anticipated  by 
Voltaire  ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found,  by  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  man  has 
written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.  With- 
out entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention 
that»  amidst  a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very 
learned  discussion,  Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views 
with  which  later  critics  have  been  dissatisfied  ;  but  that 
there  are  three,  and  only  three,  principles  which  are  fun- 
damental to  his  history,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
refute.  These  are : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the  inevit- 
able intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no 
nation  can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  ovm 
origin.  II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Bo- 
mans  might  have  possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  regular  history.  III.  That 
ceremonies  established  in  honour  of  certain  events  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  in  former  times,  were  a  proof,  not  that 
the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they  were  believed  to 
have  happened.  The  whole  &bric  of  the  early  history  of 
Home  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it  What,  however,  is  most  remark- 
able, IS,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire^ 
but  their  bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown. 
He  says  that  no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ; 
so  that  all  primitive  history  is  necessarily  an  invention.^ 

*"*  *'G*est  riinaginatioa  seule  qui  a  6crit  les  premiss  histoires.  Nod 
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He  remarks,  that  since  even  siicli  liistorical  wurks  as  the 
Romans  once  possessed,  were  all  dcstntycd  when  their 
city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  he  placed  in  the  ac- 
counts which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy 
and  other  conipilers.^*^  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  cere- 
monies instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then 
appealed  to  the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events, 
Voltaire  makes  a  reflection  which  now  seems  very  obvious, 
but  which  these  learned  men  had  entirely  overlooked.  lie 
notices,  that  their  labour  is  bootless,  because  the  date  of 
the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  much  later 
than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  refers.  In  such 
cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument,  proves, 
indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the 
belief  is  held.^-*^  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is, 
even  in  our  own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence 
it  was  that  historians  were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which 
were  believed  without  examination      it  being  altogether 

seuleroent  chaque  peuple  inventa  son  origiue,  raais  il  inventa  aussi  rorigine 
da  monde  entier."  Dtct.  Pkilot.  article  Histoirty  sec.  2,  in  (Eurreji,  vol,  xL 
p.  U)').  See  also  his  article  on  Clironology,  vol.  sxzviii.  p.  77,  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  to  the  history  of  Rome,  where  be  lays,  "Tite  Live  n'a  garde 
de  dire  en  quelle  urate  Roroaltu  oomroenya  Mm  mmmdn.  i^e."  And  at 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  Hf),  "  tons  !cR  pcuplc'fl  se  sont  attnbute  dee  etigiiiet  inuigi- 
naires;  et  aucuu  n';i  touclic  u  la  v6ritable." 

**  **  Qu'oa  fasse  attention  que  la  r6publiaue  romaine  a  6t4  cinq  cente 
ans  flans  fiMoffens ;  que  Tite  LlTe  Ini^mtaDe  d^lore  la  peiie  dee  antret  mona- 

ments  qui  p6rirent  presquc  tous  dans  I'incendie  de  Rome,"  X-c.  Diet.  Philox. 
in  (Euvres,  vol.  xl.  p.  2U2.  At  p.  IbS,  "  ce  peuple,  si  r6ccnt  en  comparaison 
dee  nations  asiatiques,  a  et6  oinq  cents  anntes  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  il  n'est 
pas  sarprenant  ^ue  Romulas  ait  6t4  le  file  de  Mars,  qn'ane  louvc  ait  6t6  sa 
nourrice,  qu'il  ait  march6  avoc  mill'.'  liommes  de  son  village  de  BiOme  oontrs 
viugt-ciuq  niille  couibattants  du  village  des  Sabins."  • 

***  "  Par  quel  excte  de  d6mence,  par  quel  opini&tret^  absurde,  tant  de 
conipihiteurs  out  lis  Toulu  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  6nonnes,  qu*une 
ffite  publi(j[ue  etablie  en  niemoirc  d'un  6v6iiement  6tait  uiie  d6monstration 
de  la  verit6  de  cet  6v4ucmeutr'  Ei^ii  mir  les  Mceurs,  in  (EuvreSy  vok  xv. 
p.  100.  See  also  Ihe  samtf  remark  applied  to  monomento,  in  chap,  cxoi^, 
(Euvrei,  vol  xviii.  pp.  412-414;  and  again,  in  ¥oL  zL  pp.  S03,  2(>4. 

"  La  plupart  des  histoires  ont  6t6  cruea  sans  examen,  ct  ct'tte  cn'ance 
est  un  pr6jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  racoute  aue,  plusieurs  si^es  avant  iui,  une 
vestale  de  la  viUe  d'Albe,  allant  pniisr  oe  TeMi  dans  sa  oniohe,  fat  Tiolte, 
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forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Voltaire  says,  begin  to  be  current 
in  one  generation,  are  established  in  the  second,  become 
respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  gcueratiou 
temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  ihemJ^® 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense 
oblis:ations  history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because  in  Eng- 
land there  exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing 
but  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  ignorance,  can 
excuse  and  because,  taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is 
probably  the  greatest  historian  Europe  has  yet  produced. 
In  reference,  howevor,  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  eigh- 

qa'elle  nccouohft  4e  Romulus  et  de  Remus,  qu'ils  furent  nourris  par  uno 

louve,  etc.  Lc  penplc  romain  crut  cette  fable  ;  il  n'exatnina  point  si  dans 
ce  temps-la  il  y  avait  doa  yestales  daus  le  Latium,  8*U  6tait  vraiscmblable  aue 
]*  fille  d*mi  roi  torttt  de  son  oouvent  avcc  sa  cruche,  all  Htik  probable 
qu'une  louvc  allait&t  deux  enfauta  au  lieu  de  les  manger;  le  prfjug^ 
raablit."  JJict.  PkUot,  article  Frih^fti  in  (£uires,  voL  xli.  pp.  4b8,  488. 

>»  "  Les  amateui*  dn  ttenreUleuz  difliieiit:  II  lirat  blen  que  oea  fldts 
Boient  vrais,  puisque  tanta  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuvc.  Et  uous  disiona : 
II  faut  bien  qu'ils  soicnt  faux,  puisque  lo  vulfl;aire  les  a  crus.  Une  fable  a 
queique  coors  dans  uuc  generation  ;  cUe  s'etablit  daus  la  secoude ;  elle 
deviant  reqtectable  dans  la  troisi^me ;  la  qoatittme  lot  (>lhvt  dca  teraplea." 
Fragments  sur  V17i<<toire,  article  i.,  in  (Enrrej^,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  158,  159. 

>^  In  this  case,  as  in  mauy  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bi- 
gotry; for,  as  Lora  Oampbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  *'iince  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  an  indiscriminate  abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  tho 
test  of  orthodoxy  and  loyalty."  C(imi>bfWt  Vhiff-Jvtticfs,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.3.5. 
Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  public  mind  been  pr^diced  against  thia 
great  man,  that,  until  a  veir  few  years  a^o,  -w  hen  Lofd  Brougham  publiahed 
a  life  of  liiin,  there  was  no  V>ook  in  the  English  language  containing  even  a 
tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  intlueuttal  w  riters  France  has  produced. 
Thia  work  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  perfonnance,  la  at  leaat 
an  honest  one,  aud,  as  it  hannoni/.es  with  the  general  spirit  of  'ua-  time,  it 
has  probably  had  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  "  nor  cau 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  oe  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
qiuiy,  lugr,  the  emancipation  of  the  human  niiud  from  spiritual  tyranny, 
OWeaamore  lasting  (le1)t  of  gratitude."  Brougham's  Life  of  I "^ol f<iTn',\\.  \ '.V2. 
It  ia  certain,  that  the  better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  ccnturv  is  uuder- 
atood.  the  more  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  will  increaae ;  aa  waa  dearly  fore- 
aeen  by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  generation  ago.  In  1831,  Lerniinier 
wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  aa  the  result  has  proved,  prophetic  words : 
' '  1 1  est  tempB  de  revenir  k  dea  aabtlmeiupliia  respectaeux  poor  la mimoire 
de  Voltdie.  .  •  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  france  ce  que  Leiniits  a  fidt  pour 
I'AllemagTie  ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  sii^cle  il  a  rcprcpente  son  pays,  puissant 
k  la  mani6rc  de  Luther  ct  dc  Napoleon  ;  il  est  destine  k  survivre  ii  bien  dcs 
gloires,  et  je  pbdnB  oeux  qui  sc  sont  oubltis  jusquli  laisser  torober  dea 
paroles  dedaigneuscs  sur  lc  genie  de  cct  homnie."  /yrmi/iiVr,  PhifofOfilie 
du  Droity  vol.  i.  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  culogr  in  Longdiamp  et 
Wagniire^  Mimoifu  atfr  Vdbain,  -voL  ii.  pp.  388,  389,  inth  tiie  remailw  of 
Saint-Lambert,  in  Mtm,  ^FBjnnojf,  roL  L  p.  S03. 
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teenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in  the  samq 
period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed  by 
other  French  historians  ;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected, 
even  by  the  most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of 
the  ago  in  which  tliey  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old 
method  of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  l)y  those 
important  works  which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during 
the  same  period.  In  1734,^^^  this  remarkable  man  pub- 
lished what  may  be  truly  called  the  first  book  in  which 
there  can  be  found  any  information  concerninnj  the  real 
history  of  Rome ;  because  it  is  also  the  first  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit.'*^  Fourteen  yeai-s  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laius;  a  more 
famous  production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater 
one.  The  immense  merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed, 
incontestable,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  at- 
tempts made  to  diminish  it  by  those  minute  critics,  wdio 
seem  to  think  that  when  they  detect  the  occiisional  errors 
^of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree  reduce  him  to  their 
own  level.  It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling  which  can  destroy 
at  European  reputation  ;  and  the  noble  work  of  Mon- 
tesquieu will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their 
value  even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations 
consist  were  all  uufounded.^^^    Still,  1  am  inclined  to  be* 

^  Visd*  MmUtquieuy  p.  xiv.,  prefixed  to  his  works. 

Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  stu- 
died Roman  history  were  Macchiavclli  and  Vico:  but  Macchiavelli  did  not 
attempt  any  thing  approaching  the  generalisations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he 
suffered,  moreover,  nom  the  serious  defiewnex  of  bwn^  too  mudi  occupied 
with  the  practical  utility  of  his  subject.  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps 
even  more  vast  than  that  of  MoTitesquieu,  can  hardly  be  considered  his 
rival ;  for,  though  his  Scienza  Sova  contaius  tite  most  profound  views  on 
anoient  history,  they  arc  rather  gUpupaes  of  trath,  than  a  qrstematic  investi- 
gation of  any  one  period. 

Which  iSr.  Guizot  (CiriHsation  en  FraDCf,  vol.  iv.  p.  36),  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  E^rit  des  I^ois^  docs  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration. 
A  joster  appreetation  of  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Cousin^  J/isi.  de  la 
PhUoicphte,  part  ii.  toL  i.  p.  182;  and  in  C^mUf  Fhilosefphie  FotUive,  voL  iv. 
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liere,  that  in  point  of  origmal  thought  it  kb  barely  equal 
to  his  earlier  work,  though  it  is  unquestiooablj  the  fruit 
of  much  greater  reading.  Without,  however,  instituting 
a  comparison  between  them,  our  present  object  is  merely 
to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly  contain  towards 
a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in  which 
those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  com- 
plete rejection  of  those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial 
details  respecting  individuals,  which  belong  to  biography, 
but  with  which,  as  Montesquieu  clearly  saw,  history  baa 
no  concern.  The  other  peculiarity  is,  the  very  remark- 
able attempt  which  he  first  made  to  effect  a^  union  be- 
tween the  mstory  of  man  and  those  sciences  which  deal 
with  tlie  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we 
can  understand  the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  in- 
sisted on  tlie  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  atten- 
tion to  that  of  their  political  and  military  rulers.  We  have 
also  seen,  that  this  great  improvement  wa^  so  agrcealde  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it  was  gcTierally  and  quickly 
adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indiciition  of  those  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  of  wliich  it  was  in  reality  a  result.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu  should  have 
taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement  had 
been  clearly  declared;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a 
satisfier  of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  14  which  he 
lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu 

pp.  243-252,  2(51.  Compare  CharleJi  Conxte,  TraiU  cfe  UgidaHonj  wl.  i. 
p.  IS.'),  witli  Mriif  r,  H^pnt  des  hiMitufiun*  Jvdieiaimp  Tol«  u  p.  IzL  xwpeoi- 
iug  the  Yaat  iimuvatious  he  introduced. 
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in  this  matter,  is,  tbcat  with  him  a  contempt  for  those 
details  respecting  courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which 
ordinary  compilers  take  great  deliglit,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  contempt  for  other  det;iils  which  are  really 
interesting,  because  they  concern  the  mental  habits  of 
the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from  time  to  time,  have 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This  was  because 
Montes([uieu  perceived  that,  though  these  things  are  vevy 
interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in 
the  great  nuirch  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities 
count  for  nothing;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has 
no  business  with  them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  bio- 
grapher, to  whose  province  they  properly  belong.  The 
consequence  is,  that  not  only  does  lie  treat  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  with  such  disregard,  as  to  relate  the  reigns 
of  six  emperors  in  two  lines,^"''^  but  he  constantly  enforces 
the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men,  of  subor- 
dinating their  special  iufluence  to  the  more  general  influ- 
ence of  the  surrounding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  nn'n  of  the  Koman  Republic  to  tke  ambition 
of  Caaar  and  Fompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep 
schemes  of  Caesar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies. 
According  to  his  Tiew  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can 
be  effected,  except  by  virtue  of  a  long  train  of  antece- 
dents, where  alone  we  are  to  seek  the  cause  of  what  to 
a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals.  The  repub- 
lic, therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Crcsar  and  Pompey, 
but  by  that  state  of  things  wliich  made  the  success  of 
Cajsar  and  Pompey  possible.^^  It  ia  thus  that  the  events 
which  ordinary  historians,  relate,  are  utterly  valueless. 
Such  events,  instead  of  being  causes^  are  merely  the  oo- 

He  says  of  the  emperor  Maximin,  "  il  fut  tii6  avec  son  fils  par  ses 
soldats.  Lea  deux  premiers  Gordiens  p^rireut  eu  Afrique.  Maxime,  Baibiii, 
et  le  traisitoe  Goraien  ftirent  maimms.**  Ota$idemt  «t  DSeadmee  det  Bo- 

mains,  chap.       ,  in  (Ewres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  1Q7» 

Tbid.  chap,  xi.,  in  (Envrcs  de  ifotUeju^uieu,  v>p.  149-1.03.  Compare  a 
similar  remark,  respecting  Charles  XII.,  in  Lsj^rit  (ktLois^  livrc  x.  chap.  xiii. 
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casioiis  oil  which  the  real  causes  act.^"^  They  may  be 
called  the  accidents  of  history ;  and  they  must  be  treated 
as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  comprehensive  conditions, 
by  which  alono  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  are  ultimately 
governed.^^** 

This,  tlien,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  efTcctcd  a  complete  separation  between  biography 
and  history,  and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  pe- 
culiarities of  individual  character,  but  tlie  general  aspect 
of  the  society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared.  If  this 
remarkable  man  had  accomplished  nothing  further,  he 
would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  history,  by 
pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of  error 
might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is 
because  his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of 
risiDg  to  so  high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain, 
that  since  his  time,  an  approximation  towards  such  ele- 
yated  views  may  be  noticed,  even  among  those  inferior 
writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient  grasp,  are  unable  to 
adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great 
advance  in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the 
first  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  so- 
cial conditions  of  a  country  and  its  jurisprudence,  called 
in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
the  character  of  any  given  civilization  is  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on  the  Spurif  of 
Laws,  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil  and  po* 
litical  l^slation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 

• 

On  the  difference  between  cause  and  ooeadon,  tee  Orandeur  et  DS- 
ead.  chap.  i.  p.  126. 

1"  '^nyadescftosees^^Ies,  boH  morales,  goit  physiques,  <;^ui  agissent 
dmis  chaque  monarchic,  Tul^vent,  la  maiutiennent,  ou  la  pr^cipitent:  tous 
les  accidents  sont  soumis  k  ces  causeB;  et  si  le  hasard  d'une  hataille,  c  est-K- 
dire  une  cause  particuli^re,  a  ruineuii  6tat,  il  v  avoit  une  cause  generale  qui 
laisoit  que  cct  etat  devoit  p^rir  par  nne  seule  Ixataillo.  Ku  un  mot,  I'allurc 
principale  cntrn!nc  avec  elle  tous  les  accidents pwtioulien."  Orand,  Dicad» 
tks  HomainSf  chap.  XYiii.  p.  172. 
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their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^^^  It  is  tnie,  that  in  this  vast 
enterprise  be  nhnost  entirely  failed;  but  this  was  because 
meteorology,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too 
backward  to  admit  of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however, 
affects  the  value  only  of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method; 
and  here,  as  elsev^re,  we  see  the  great  thinker  tracing 
the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the  then  state  of  knowledge, 
it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the  completion  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  experience  and  more 
powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  anticipate  the 
march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  .were,  foreetal 
its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to 
the  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  imd  pro- 
visional appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  profiNmdly  speculative  genius  dealing  with  materiids 
that  were  intractable,  simply  because  science  had  not  yet  V 
reduced  them  to  order  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  their 
phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  inferences 
drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimulating  popu- 
lation by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,^^  and  the 
effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the 
births  of  the  sexes. ^^'^  In  other  cases,  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance \Tith  barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct 
his  conclusions,  particularly  those  conccniing  the  effect 
which  he  supposed  climate  to  produce  on  individual  cha- 
racter; for  wc  have  now  the  most  decisive  evidence,  that 
he  was  wronii;  in  asscrting^*^^  that  liot  cHinatcs  make  people 
imchnstc  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates  make  thorn 
virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  be- 
cause, in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main 

l>€  VEtprU  da  Loi9,  booka  xIt.  to  z?iU.  inoliuiTe;  in  (Ettm$,  pp. 

300-330. 

Ilid.  livre  xxiii.  ehap.  ziii.  p.  395.  Compare  Uurdach,  TraiU  de  Vhy- 
Mogi$^  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

Ibid.  Xvfva  xvi.  chap,  iv.,  and  livre  xxiii.  chap.  sti.  pp.  317, 386. 

"*  Ihid,  livK  xiv.  chap,  ii.,  livre  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elMwhera. 
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difficulty  is,  not  to  discover  facta*  but  to  discover  the  true 
method  according  to  which  the  lawB  of  the  £ACt8  may  be  a»- 
certained.^*^  In  this,  Montesquieu  performed  a  double  ser- 
Tice,  since  he  not  only  enriched  history,  but  also  strength- 
ened its  foundation.  He  enriched  history  bj  incorporating 
"with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and  he  strengthened  history  by 
separating  it  from  biography,  and  thus  freeing  it  from  de- 
tails which  are  always  unimportant,  and  oflen  unauthentic. 
And  although  he  conunitted  the  error  of  studying  the 
influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  individuals,^^ 
rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society, 
this  .arose  principally  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had 
not  yet  been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  snown, 
are  political  economy  and  statistics:  political  economy* 
supplying  the  means  of  connecting  the  laws  of  physicsl 
agents  with  the  laws  of  the  inequality  of  wealth,  and, 
therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  social  disturbances;  while 
statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws  in  their  widest  ex- 
tent, and  to  prove  how  completely  the  yolition  of  indivi- 
dual men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should 
&0  in  his  magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind  with  the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  failed* 
partly  because  the  sciences  of  external  nature  were  too 
backward,  and  partly  because  those  other  branches  of 
knowledge  which  connect  nature  with  man  were  still  un- 
formed. For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had  no  existence 
as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montesquieu. 

***  On  the  supreme  importance  of  metbod,  see  my  defenee  of  Bicbat  in 
the  next  ehapter. 

How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  n-pults,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased 
knowledge,  can  affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  iA 
climnte,  food,  and  soil,  in  modifying  itidividual  character;  though  it  has, 
I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction,  that  some* 
thing  can  be  aaoerteined  remeetiag  tndr  Iftdiieot  aetion.  that  is,  their  ac- 
tion on  individoal  minds  through  the  medium  of  iooul  and  eoouomiad 
oiganiaUion. 
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As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that 
they  have  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ; 
the  earlier  statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious 
collectoi*s,  groping  in  the  dark,  bringing  together  facts  of 
every  kind  without  selection  or  method,  and  whose  labours 
were  consequently  unavailable  for  those  important  purposes 
to  which  they  liave  been  successfully  applied  during  the 
present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  puV)lication  of  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which 
it  has  been  said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy 
of  history. This  praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated ;  for  in 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of 
his  subject,  he  takes  the  same  view  as  Montesquieu ;  and 
Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him  in  point  of  time,  was 
his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps  in  genius.  Still, 
the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense ;  and  he  belongs  to  that 
extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at  history 
comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect, 
his  method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both 
of  these  great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal 
details  which  ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concen- 
trated their  attention  upon  those  large  general  causae^  bj 
the  operation  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are  perma- 
nently affected.    Turgot  clearly  perceived,,  that,  not^ith- 
stan&ig  the  yariety  of  events  produced  by  the  play  of 
human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  confusion,  a 
principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the 
history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  ^single  whole.^^   It  is 

n  a  crM  en  1750  la  philosophie  de  lliivloAre  dam  Mt  d«iix  diiooQii 

prononcfis  en  Sorbonne."  Cousin^  IliM.  de  la  Pkitc«^hity  I.  a^rie.  vol.  i.  p. 
147.  There  is  a  short  noUoe  ot  UieBe  striking  prodnotiont  in  Oondorcet,  Vie 
de  Turgot,  pp.  11-16. 

Nothing  can  be  better  fhan  bis  summary  of  tfaia  fnat  oonoeption: 
**  Tous  lea  Ages  sent  enchaln^s  par  une  suite  de  caupes  et  d'effcts  (lui  lient 
r^tat  du  moude  tous  ceux  qui  Tout  pr6o6de."  ^S^cotui  Ducours  m  Sor- 
dofMieyin  C^MTTMd^  jrKf^voLiLp.fta.  Bveiy  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  Ui- 
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true  that  Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life, 
never  possessed  sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid 
outline  of  what  he  so  successfully  sketched:  but  though 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he  fell  sliort  of  Montesquieu, 
still  the  analogy  between  the  two  men  is  obvious,  as  also 
is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They,  as 
well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  advocates  of  the 
democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discountenanced 
the  homage  which  historians  liad  formerly  paid  to  indivi- 
duals, and  rescued  liistory  froiii  being  a  mere  recital  of 
the  deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the 
same  time,  Turgot,  by  the  ca|)tivating  prospects  which  ho 
held  out  of  future  progress,^  and  by  the  picture  which 
he  drew  of  the  capacity  of  society  to  improve  itself,  iu- 
creased  the  impatience  which  his  countrymen  were  begin- 
ning to  feel  against  that  despotic  government,  in  whose 
presence  ameUoration  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  These,  and 
similar  speculations,  wliich  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
in  French  literature,  stinnilated  tlie  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  exj)osed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the 
arduous  enterprize  of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the 
institutions  of  their  native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in 
France  every  thing  tended  to  the  same  result.  Every  thing 
indicated  the  approach  of  some  sharp  and  terrible  struggle, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  should  war  with  the 
spirit  of  the  past;  and  in  which  it  should  be  finally  settled, 
whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  themselves  from 
the  chama  in  irhich  they  had  long  been  held,  or  iirhether, 

toiy  is  a  derelopoient  of  this  pregnant  sentenoe.   That  he  understood  the 

necessity  of  an  historian  being  acquainted  with  physical  science,  and  with 
the  laws  of  tlie  configuration  of  the  earth,  climate,  soil,  and  the  like,  is  evi- 
dent in  his  frajgrment,  Lii  GetMjraphie  I'dxtiqnff  in  (Euvref,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166- 
It  is  no  plight  proof  of  his  political  sagacity,  that  in  1750  he  distinctly 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  Ainerican  colonicR.  Compare  CEuvrtB  dt  Turgct^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  G6,  with  Man.  unr  Tm-qot^  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  hit 
hirtorioal  woikt.  In  1811,  Sir  Jamea  Haddntoth  writes,  that  Turgot  "  had 
more  comprehensive  views  of  the  progress  of  socii  ty  than  any  man  since 
Bacon  :"  Mtm,  of  Mackintotlt^  vol.  ii.  p.  133;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by 
Dugald  Sttwurt^  in  his  PhtUm.  i^  the  Mmd,  toL  i.  p.  246. 
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missing  their  aim,  thej  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower  in 
that  igDominious  vassalage,  which  makes  eren  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a 
lesson  to  the  civilized  world. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

PbOXIMATS  C4U8U  or  TB£  FrkncH  KbVOLrTION  AfTBK  IBS  MlOOLB  Of  IBM 

£lGiII£KNXU  C£2)IUilT. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
what  those  circumstances  were  which,  almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
French  Revolution.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been, 
that  the  French  intellect  was  stimulated  into  activity  by 
the  examples  and  teachings  of  England  ;  and  that  this 
stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  encouraged,  a  great  breach 
between  the  government  of  France  and  its  literature  ; — a 
breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI V^.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always 
ready  to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this 
rupture  having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and 
the  intellectual  classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true 
to  their  ancient  instincts,  to  chastise  that  spirit  of 
inquiry  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed :  hence  those 
persecutions  which,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  were 
directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and  hence  too  those 
systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to  a  subserviency 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under  Louis  XIV. 
It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  smiarting  from  the  injuries 
constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacking  .the  government,  but 
directed  all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  ap* 
parent  anomaly,  of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed^ 
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and  the  political  iDstitiitioas  being  spared,  lias  been  shown 
to  be  a  perfectly  natural  circumstance,  arising  out  of  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  nation ;  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  what  those  antecedents  were,  and 
how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter,  I  purpose  to 
complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that, 
before  both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should 
change  the  ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack 
political  abuses  with  the  seal  they  had  hitherto  reserred 
for  religious  ones.  The  question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place, 
and  the  period  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great 
change  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  yery  complicated ; 
and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  I  shall,  in  thd  remaining  part  of  this 
Yolume,  examine  tiiem  at  considerable  length.  On  this 
point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arriye  at  some 
precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Beyolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the 
time  at  which  the  change  took  place^  is  not  only  much 
more  obscure,  but  by  its  nature  will  neyer  admit  of  com- 
plete precision.  This,  howeyer,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses 
in  common  with  eyery  other  change  in  the  histoiy  of 
man.  The  circumstances  of  each  change  may  always  be 
known,  proyided  the  eyidence  is  ample  and  authentic.  But 
no  amount  of  eyidence  can  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
change  itsell  That  to  which  attention  is  usually  drawn 
by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is 
merely  the  external  result  which  follows  the  clumge.  The 
real  h^tory  of  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tenden- 
cies which  are  perceiyed  by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events 
whidi  are  discerned  by  the  senses.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of  that  chrono- 
logical precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealogists. 
The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  senses ;  and  the  moment  iu  which  they 
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happen  can  be  recorded  by  the  most  ordinary  observers. 
But  those  great  intellectual  revolutions  upon  which  all 
other  revolutions  are  ba^ed,  cannut  be  measured  by  so 
simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the  movements  of  the  human 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  it  under  several 
aspects,  and  then  cooi  dinate  the  results  of  what  we  have 
separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of 
averages,  increa.se  in  value  in  proportiun  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  instances  from  which  they  are  collected. 
That  this  is  a  safe  and  available  method,  appears  not  only 
from  the  history  of  physical  knowledge,^  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  ba.sis  of  the  empirical  maxims  by  which 
all  men  of  sound  understanding  are  guided  in  those  ordi- 
nary tran.sactions  of  life  to  which  the  generalizations  of 
science  have  not  yet  been  api)lied.  Indeed  such  maxims, 
which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 
form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected 
with  tiny  thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic 
liistorian  ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  re- 
specting the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is, 
not  that  they  want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision. 
This  is  just  the  point  at  whicli  the  historian  diverges  from 
the  annalist.  That  the  EngUsh  intellect,  for  example,  is 
gradually  becoming  more  democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  crown  of  this  coun- 
try is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  tliough  both  these 
titatements  are  equaUj  certain,  the  latter  statempnt  is 
more  precise.  We  can  tell  the  very  day  on  which  the 
Queen  ascended  tho  throne ;  the  moment  of  her  death 
w  ill  be  known  with  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  l)e  no 
doubt  that  many  other  particulars  respecting  her  will  bet 
minutely  and  accurately  preserved.  In  tracing,  howerer, 
tho  growth  of  English  liberalism,  all  such  exactness  deserts 
us.    We  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the  Keform  Bill 

*  For  a  popular  but  able  view  of  the  valne  civrengu  in  fcientSfie  in- 
<lMm,  tee  MtnM'9  Due.  on  Sat.  PhiUf,  pp.  816-SlO. 
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was  passed  ;  but  wbu  can  puint  out  thc^'car  in  which  the  \^ 
Reform  Bill  first  became  necessary'?  In  the  same  way, 
that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  pailianient,  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  nioasures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing 
inditterencc  to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be 
obvious  to  every  man  who  docs  not  wilfully  shut  liis  eyes. 
But  while  we  know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  CathoHc 
emancipation  received  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no 
one  now  living  who  can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  simi- 
lar justice  will  be  granted  to  the  Jews.  Both  events  are 
equally  certain,  but  both  events  are  not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I 
have  stated  at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little 
understood,^  and  because  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  now  before  us.  The  fact  of  the  French  intel- 
lect having,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  passed  through 
two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be  proved  ,  by  every  de- 
scription of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other.  All 

'  As  we  see  in  the  pretennons  set  forth  bj  maihematicians,  who  often 
8uppc»e  that  an  amount  of  certainty  can  bo  attained  in  their  own  pursuits 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other.  This  error  has  proliably  arisen,  as  Locke 
Qiggests,  from  confusing  clearness  with  certainty.  E*sn}f  on  Human  rmler- 
gtandinff,  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  sees.  9  and  10,  in  M'orh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7:5,  74.  Sec 
also  CojnUt  I'hUot,  Vot.  vol*  i.  p.  103,  where  it  is  justly  observed,  that  ail 
branchet  of  knowledge  capable  of  bring  generalised  into  soieneee  admit  df 
eqtial  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision:  "si,  d'apris  rexplication  pr6- 
cedcnte,  lea  diverscs  sciences  doivent  u6oei«urement  presenter  une  pr^isioa 
tr^-h)6ffnle,  il  n'eu  est  nullement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude."  This  is  handled 
nnsatismctorily Iqr Mootttoia {Hist,  det  Mathhnnl.  vol.  i.  p.  who  says,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician 
is,  tliat  "d'uue  id6e  clairc  il  ne  deduit  que  des  coueequeuccs  claires  ct  in- 
eontestablee."  Similarly,  Cudworth  (Intetket.  ^9tem,  vol.  iii.  p.  377) :  nay 
the  very  essence  of  truth  here  is  this  clear  prrceptibility,  or  intelligibility." 
On  the  other  hand,  Kant,  a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by 
making  mathematical  clearness  the  mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than 
of  a  (/<!yr«r  of  it:  "  Die  mathematische  Qewinheit  heisst  auch  Evidenz,  weil 
ein  intuitivcs  Erkenntniss  kliirer  ist,  als  ein  discursives.  Obgloicli  also  beidef^ 
das  mathematische  uud  das  philosopbischo  Veruuufterkeuntuiss,  an  £iieh 
gleich  gewifli  iai,  eo  itt  doch  die  Art  der  Oewinlieit  in  beiden  verschieden." 
Logiky  Einlfit>iH(j^  sec.  0,  in  KatU'^s  TlVr/r,  vol*  1  p.  '<Vi^-  On  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  respecting  certainty,  compare  Malta^  Hi*t.  iU  I'Ecok  d'Al^- 
.andrie,  vol.  i.  p.  195,  wiw  RUter*9  ±[i$t,  of  Ancient  Philot.  vol.  IL  p.  46,  voL. 
iii  pp.  74»  420, 427, 484^  614. 
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that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications 
wliich  the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at 
an  approximation  which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It 
would  perhaps  be  more  prudent  to  avoid  making  any  par- 
ticular statement ;  but  as  the  employment  of  dates  seems 
necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly  before  the  mind, 
I  will,  b}'  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on  the  year 
1750,  as  the  period  wlien  those  agitations  of  society  which 
caused  the  French  Revolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment, hitherto  diiected  against  the  church,  bei^an  to  be 
turned  against  the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant.  We  know  on  the  best 
authority,  that  towards  the  year  1  7.3<),  the  French  began 
their  celebrated  inquiries  respecting  political  economy,^ 
and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science,  they 
were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the  in- 
terference of  government  had  produced  on  the  material 
interests  of  the  country.*  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that, 
even  in  regard  to  the  accumulation  ctf  wealth,  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since 
it  enabled  them,  under  the  notion  of  protecting  commeroe, 
to  trouble  the  freedom  of  individual  action,  and  to  prevent 
trade  from  running  into  those  profitable  channels  which 

•  **  Vers  1750,  deux  hommes  de  g^nie,  observateurs  jiidicieux  et  pro- 
foods,  oouduito  par  une  forc€  d'attentiou  tr^-souUuue  uuu  lo^ique  rigour- 
eiue,  animfe  d*aii  noble  amour  pour  la  patrie  et  oour  l*humaiut6,  M,  QoM- 
naj  et  M.  de  Goumay,  s'occup^rent  avec  suite  de  savoir  si  la  nature  des 
choses  n'indiquerait  pas  une  science  de  r^couomie  j|^litiquie,  et  quels  seraient 
les  principes  de  cette  science."  Ad^UHom  aux  OSuvret  de  Turcot,  vol.  uL 
p,  310.  M.  Blanqui  (J/ist.  VEconomie  PolitimK,  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  also  aajB, 
"verB  I'sinn^e  1750;"  and  Voltaire  {Diet.  P/iilos.  article  Jiliy  in  (Eut^res, 
vol.  XXX vii.  p.  384)  says,  "vers  i'an  la  uatiou,  rassasiee  de  vers,  de 
tracMies,  de  comMies,  a'op^  de  romans,  d'bistoires  romauesques,  de  f6- 
flexious  momles  plus  ronnuiesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  thC^ologiqiMi  aiir 
la  grace  et  sur  Ics  convulsions,  sc  niit  enfiu  k  raisonner  sur  les  blcs. 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  noticed  ia 
Alison**  Bwrope^  vtA,  L  pp.  184, 185 ;  where,  however,  its  oommenoement 
erroneouslv  assigned  to  *^  about  the  year  1761."   See  also,  on  the  hostility 

this  caused  against  government,  Meni.  lU  Company  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8  ;  Mem.  of 
MaUeL  du  PaH,  vol.  i.  p.  ;i2 ;  and  Jkurrud,  Uid.  du  Jacol/inUHie,  vol.  i.  p. 
198,  vol.  iL  p.  168. 
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traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  themselves.  Scarcely 
had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been  diffused, 
when  its  consequences  were  quickly  seen  in  the  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The 
sudden  increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance 
and  to  other  questions  of  government,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  that  age.  With  such 
rapidity  did  the  moyement  spread,  that  we  are  told  that, 
soon  aiier  1755,  the  economists  effected  a  schism  be- 
tween tlie  nation  and  the  government;*  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter 
literature  were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal 
for  these  new  studies.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  great  change ;  nor  need  I  trace 
the  influence  exercised  shortly  before  the  Revolution  by 
the  later  economists,  and  particularly  by  Turgot,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  leaders  J  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  within 

*  "  D'ailleurs  la  nation  s'^toit  accoutmn^p  h  fo  s6parer  toujours  de  plus 
ea  plus  de  son  gouTemenieut.  eu  raiaou  meine  du  ce  que  ses  6crivains  avoient 
oommenoi  k  aoorder  les  ituaes  politiqnes.  C'^toit  1  cpocjue  oili  la  sectc  des 
^oonomistefl  se  "donnoit  Ic  plus  de  mouvement,  depuis  que  Is  aoarquis  de 
Mirabtau  avoit  publi6,  en  1755,  son  Aim'  ihs  J/ommf.s.'^  Sim}nudi\  IiUt.  det 
Fran^.  vol.  xxix.  p.  269.  Compare  Toc^MinUe^  Higne  de  LouU  Af,  vol.  ii. 
p.  S8.  In  ihie  nme  jwt,  17(H^  Qoltenith  WBS  in  PuiB,  and  was  eo  ttniok 
Dy  the  progress  of  insubcrdination,  that  he  foretold  the  freedom  of  tho 
people;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  understand  the 
movement  of  the  economitU.  mar'9  Life  o/OUdmitJu  vol.  i.  pp.  IDS,  199 : 
iWr*«       0/ (7o2(lfm«A,  ToL  L  p.  66. 

•  In  Februaiy  1759,  ho  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage  :  *'  H  me  paraft 
que  les  gmcos  et  le  bon  fjoftt  sout  bannis  de  France,  et  out  c6d<'  la  place  k  la 
m^taphysique  embrouillte,  a  la  politique  des  cerveaux  crcux,  h  des  discus- 
•ionetinormes  sur  les  finances,  sur  le  commerce,  ear  la  population,  qui  no 
mettront  jamais  dans  letat  iii  uii  6cu,  ni  un  hointne  de  {>lus."  (Eni^ra  de 
yoltairf,  vol.  Ix.  p.  435.  In  17G3  (vol.  Ixiii.  p.  2U4)  :  "  Adieu  nos  beaux 
arte,  d  let  ohoaes  oontinuent  oomme  ellee  eont  La  rage  des  remontranoet 
et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation."  ]Many  of  the  ablest  men 
being  thus  drawn  off  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began,  about  twenty 
years  before  the  Revolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particularly 
among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lett  res  de  Dm^ftT-nt'l ,)  IValpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  358, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163,  290  ;  .\fe>n.  df  G^idis,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  voL  V.p.  12^  VoLviu. 
pp.  180,  275  ;  Sfercu'r  Kur  lioiu^auy  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

'  Gcorgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him  :  "  son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux 
se  transform^rent  en  alefiers  oik  les  tomomistes  forgeoient  leur  systdme  et 

leurs  speculations."  df  Gforiff!,  vol.  i.  p.  A^M] :  see  also  Manqui^  Hist, 

de  VEcoa.  Politiqru,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-11 2  ;  CorKiorca,  Fie  dc  Twyot,  pp.  32-35: 
Twittf  I'rogreu  of  Political  Ikon.  pp.  142  seq. 
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about  twenty  years  after  tlie  movement  was  first  clearly 
seen,  the  taste  for  economical  and  financial  inquiiies  be- 
came so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of  society 
where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life,  the  conTcrsation  no 
longer  turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon 
political  questions,  and  subjects  immediately  connected 
with  them/'  Indeed,  when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his 
celebrated  Beport  on  the  Finances  of  France,  the  eager- 
nees  to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all  bounds  ;  six  thousand 
.  copies  were  sold  the  first  day;  and  the  demand  .still  in- 
creasing, two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  universal  cui  iosity.®  And  what  makes 
the  democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is, 
that  Necker  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the 
crown ;  so  that  his  work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has 
been  truly  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  king 
by  one  of  the  minbters  of  the  king  liimself/^ 

This  evidence  of  the  remarioible  change  which,  in  or 
about  1 750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed 
what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
might  be  easily  strengUiened  by  a  wider  survey  6f  the 
literature  of  that  time.   Immediately  after  the  middle 

•  Si?nu)iidi,  under  the  year  1771,  notices  *Mcs  ecrits  innombnvhlcs  qae 
diaque  jour  vojoit  6clore  sur  la  politi<4ue,  et  qui  avoicut  d^omuus  remplao6 
dans  rintMt  dea  salons  oes  nouTeant^  IHterairet,  oes  vers,  oes  anecdotes 
galantes,  dont  peu  d'ann^s  auparavant  le  public  ^toit  uniquement  occu])^'.-' 
//iV.  df!^  FranfaU,  vol.  xxix.  p.  496;  and  a  ailiiilar  remark  in  SMotm'* 
£i^IiUeiUh  CeiUurjff  Tol.  ii.  p.  12(5. 

•  Sm  theaoooantovrittenSnFeb.  1781,  in  Orimm,  Corr.  Lit.  vol.  xi.  260, 
wkflre  H  is  said  of  Necker*s  CompU  /{eitdu,  **  La  sensation  qu'a  faite  oet 

ouvra^o  est,  jc  crois,  sang  cxemple  ;  il  s'cn  est  d6bit^'  plus  de  sbt  mille  ox- 
cmpiaircs  Ic  jour  memo  qu'il  a  paru,  et  depuis,  le  travail  coutinuel  de  deux 
imprimeries  n'a  pu  suffire  encore  aux  demaudes  multipli^es  de  la  eapitale, 
des  provinces,  et  dcs  pays  6tningcrs."  Segur  (AVwnr vol.  i.  p.  13*^)  mcn- 
tioQS,  that  Keeker's  work  was  "  daus  la  pocbe  dc  tous  les  abbes^  et  sur  la 
.toilette  de  tontes  les  dames."  The  daughter  of  Keeker,  Madame  do  Stail, 
says  of  her  father's  work,  A  (ftn  in  isf  ration  aes  Finances,  "  on  cu  vendit  quatre- 
vingt  roillc  exeinplaires."  /)■-  S'ffrl  snr  In  Jtevoiulion,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

"  The  expressiou  of  the  Baron  de  Montvon :  sec  AdolpbtWs  History  of 
George  III.  vol.  it.  p.  290 ;  and  on  the  revoiiitioimugr  tendency  of  Necker^s 
financial  works,  SonUxvie,  It^gne  </<•  Louis  Xf'Iy  vol.  li.  pp.  xxxvii.  xxsviii., 
vol.  iv.  pp.  IB,  143.  Necker  piiblished  a  justification  of  his  book,  *'malgr6 
la  defense  du  roL"  Du  Mesnilf  Mem.  sur  Ltbrun^  p.  IQH. 
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of  the  century,  Rousseau  published  those  ehxjueiit  works, 
which  exercised  iiniuensc  innuence,  and  in  wliich  the  rise 
of  tlic  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most  power- 
ful writer  al)staincd  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity,^^ 
whicli  unhap|)ily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  him- 
self almost  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses 
of  the  existing  society. To  trace  the  effects  wln'cli  this 
wonderful,  but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced 
on  the  mind  of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
would  occupy  too  large  a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  though 
the  inquiry  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  one  which  it  were  to 
be  \?ished  some  competent  liistoriau  would  imdertake.^^ 


"  So  far  as  T  remember,  there  is  not  a  fiin  ijlc  instance  in  any  of  his  works ; 
and  those  who  assail  hiiu  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passages  ou  which 
they  rely,  instt'iul  of  bringing?  vague  general  chai^ges.  C(mi|Hire  Life  of  Rom' 
teau,  in  lU-on  !h,t)n\t  Mm  of  Ldt^rg]  vol.  i.  p.  181);  Stiiudliti,  Ge*ch.  iUrtheo^ 
loa»  Wiwnach'H'Un^  Yol.  ii.  p.  442 ;  Mercier  sur  lioiutatu,  1791,  vol.  i.  pp.  27- 
32, 'Vol.  ii.  pp.  271),  880. 

"  "  Rousseau,  qui  d6jk  en  17.'*3  avoit  touch6  aux  bases  ra^mes  de  la 
soci^te  humaine,  dans  son  Duconrs  sur  Voriffine  de  riiuonUte  jmrmi  hs 
h(mmes.''  Si4mo,idij  vol.  xxix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  (//wrf.  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turjfy  vol.  i.  p.  138)  notices  "  the  entirely  new  ^stem  of  absolute  democracy 
which  was  brought  forward  by  J.  .1.  IloaSMAU:**  see  alflO pb  289,  and<S<Nl/a9M, 
lUgne  de  Louis  A'  F/,  vol.  v.  p.  206. 

Ne{K>leon  said  to  Btonlsles  Oinurdin  respecting  Rousseau,  "  sans  liri  la  1/ 
Fraiit  c  u  auroit  pas  eii  de  revolution."  J/ofl  oid's  Foreign  Keminiiceneei,  » 
Loud.  1850,  p.  261.  This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration  ;  but  the  influence  of 
Rousseau  wa.^,  during  the  latter  half  of  ihe  eighteenth  century,  most  extra- 
ordinary. In  17(>.5,  Hume  writes  from  Paris :  "  It  is  impossiDle  to  express 
or  imagine  the  eiithnsiasm  of  this  nation  in  his  favour;  ...  no  person  rver 
80  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseau.  Voltaire  and  every  body  else 
are  quite  eelipeed  by  him."  BurtoWs  Life  of  Humtf  vol.  ii.  p.  299.  A  leHer 
written  in  17")i  (In  Grimm,  CorrexponiJ.  vol.  i.  p.  122)  says  that  hid  Dijon 
Diaoourse  "  fit  uue  esp^ce  de  revolution  a  Paris."  The  circulation  of  his 
works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  NonveUe  HHoUe  appeared,  "  les 
*  libimires  nc  poavaient  siiAre  tax  demandes  dc  toutes  les  classes.  On  louait 
Touvragc  h  tant  par  jonr,  on  par  hcuro.  Qiiand  il  parut,  on  exigeait  douzo 
sous  par  volume,  en  n'uccordaut  que  soixaute  minutes  pour  le  lire."  Jfttiset 
Pathay^  Vie  de  Rouusau,  vol.  il  p.  361.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect 
produced  by  Iiis  work?,  sec  Lenninier,  PhUos.  dn  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.')1  ;  }/t^»i. 
de  liolandf  vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  ii.  pp.  337, 369;  Mem.  {/«  Ginli*,  vol.  v.  p.  11)3, 
VoL  yi.  p.  14 ;  Atison*s  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  170,  voL  iii.  p.  361),  vol.  iv.  p.  37(5 ; 
3fe7/t.  dc  Morklety  vol.  i.  p.  IIG  ;  Loufjch'tmp^  Mt-m.  mr  Voltxire,  vol.  ii.  p.  ; 
Life  of  /loiiidlyj  vol.  i.  p.  2(57  ;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ;  Jiurkei 
ll'wrXv*,  Vol.  i.  p.  482;  i'ussngnac,  Caus<s  di  la  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  549;  Ltimar- 
tirUf  Hist.  de»  OirondinifVol.  ii.  p.  38,  vol.  iv. p.  98,  vol.  viii.  p.  125;  IHrAr- 
heit  und  ]}ichtHug,  in  Oothe's  IJIrr/v.  Stuttgart,  18:?7,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  8,3, 
104 ;  Orimnif  Corretpond,  Lit,  vol.  xii.  p.  222  j  Ife  *StaiUi  (Joiaid.  mr  la  liev, 
ToL  ii.  p.  371. 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  was  it- 
self only  a  single  phase  of  a  far  larger  movement,  I  shall 
at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to  consider 
the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vast,  but 
still  a  subsidiary  part. 

.The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the 
year  1750,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  three  circum- 
stances of  considerable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single 
great  French  writer  attacked  the  political  institutions  of 
the  country  before  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  while,  after 
that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were  incessant. 
The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the  only  eminent  French- 
men who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and  yet  refused 
to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire,  liad  al- 
ready reached  an  advanced  n«j;e,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the 
church  had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third 
circumstance,  which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other 
two,  is,  that  almost  at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  government  ;  since,  sin^ulai  ly 
enough,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  displayed  for  tlie  first 
time  an  open  enmity  against  the  chin-ch,  just  as  the  intel- 
lect of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its  decisive  onslaught 
on  the  government  itself  Of  these  three  propositions,  the 
first  two  will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  student  of 
French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  false,  they  are 
so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  refute 
them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
propositioQ,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a 
negative,  and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that 
special  evidence  which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations 
*  of  the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  government  should 
step  in  and  plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of 
events  had  weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France 
under  Louis  XV.,  was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intel- 
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leolnal  movement,  directed  against  the  clergy,  preceded 
and  &cilitated  the  attacks  made  on  them  by  the  crown. 
It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  gOTcmment  took  the  first 
decisive  step  against  the  church.  And  what  proves  the 
hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such  matters  is, 
that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a  idmple 
contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastica]  power,  which 
we  in  En^and  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who 
had  recently  been  raised  to  the  office  controDer-genera]^ 
has  the  glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy. 
In  August  1 749,^^  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  for- 
bade the  formation  of  any  religious  establishment  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown,  duly  expressed  in  lettei*s-patent, 
and  registered  in  pai  liaraent ;  effective  precautions,  which, 
says  the  great  historian  of  France,  show  that  Machault 
"  considered  not  only  the  increase,  but  even  the  existence 
of  tlicbc  eccicbiiistical  properties,  aji  a  mischief  to  the  king- 
dom."^* 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.^^  Machault, 
so  far  from  being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  ho 
had  issued  this  edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition 
to  the  contrullersliip  for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court 
**  thought  the  time  had  now  come  to  tax  the  property  of 
the  clergy. "^^    During  the  forty  years  which  elapsed  be- 

Sismondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  {XVIIP  iiUcU,  voL  ii.  p.  110),  and 
Tocquevillc  {R^pie  de  lauia  XF,  Yol.  ii.  p.  103),  give  the  date  1748 ;  bo  that 
1747,  in  Biog.  (Jniv.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  4G,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

*^  "  Liiisgant  voir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  qui  cat  aasez  longue,  qu'il  regardoit 
non-seuleinent  raccroissement,  mais  I'existeuce  de  ces  propriet^s  ecd^sias- 
ti<|UCfl^  conime  uu  mal  poar  le  royaume."  Sisnwndi^  Hiit.  de»  Fran^,  vol. 
XXIX.  p.  21.  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Turgot,  who  wished 
to  push  the  principle  still  further.  lEu»res  dc  Turgotj  vol.  iii.  pp.  2M,  253; 
a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

Mably  metitioiis  the  excitement,  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault, 
ObsenHUiom  mr  Cllistoire  de  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  41.5  :  "On  attaqua  alors,  dans 
plusieurs  ^its,  les  immuuitcs  du  clerg^."  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  clerjgnr 
againtt  the  minieter,  see  Sequr,  Souvniirg,  voL  i  p.  35 ;  Soulavie^  Eigne  <m 
£mU  A'IY,  vol.  i.  pp.  283,  i3lO,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

lu  17ou.  "Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  eu  couservant  le  contr61e-gen6- 
tal."  Bioff,  Vniv,  toL  zzvi.  p.  46. 

>•  "  Croyait  surtoat  que  le  temps  6tait  veDU  d'impoter  lea  bient  du 

VOL.  I.  3d 
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tween  tlus  period  and  the  beginoing  of  the  rerohitioD,  the 
same  a&d-^ocieBiasticiil  policy  prerailed.  Among  the  sue- 
oessora  of  Madiault,  the  only  three  of  much  ability  irere 
Ohoiseul,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  etrenaous 
opponents  of  that  spiritual  body»  which  no  minister  would 
hare  assailed  in  the  pieceding  geueratiim.  Kot  only  these 
'  eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  in^or  men  as  Calonne, 
Ifalesherbes,  and  Terray»  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy 
to  attack  privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated, 
and  which  the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  ex- 
tend their  own  influence,  and  partly  to  minister  to  those 
luxurious  and  profligate  habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  a  scandal  to  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the 
clergy,  another  important  step  was  taken  in  prccisel}^  the 
same  direction.  Kow  it  was  that  the  government  began 
to  favour  that  gi'oat  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere 
defence  of  which  it  had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous 
speculation.  The  coimcxion  between  the  attacks  on  tlio 
clergy  and  the  su])sequent  progress  of  toleration,  may  be 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  one  event 
succeeded  the  other,  ])ut  also  by  the  fact,  that  both  of 
them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Machault,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also  the  first 
minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.^^  In 
this  he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given 
soon  became  irresistible.  In  1  7()0,  that  is  only  nine  years 
later,  there  was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though 
not  yet  repealed,  were  enforced  witli  unprecedented  mild- 
ness.^   The  movement  quickly  spread  from  the  capital 

derg^."  JjacrettUty  XV III'  iii^,  vol.  ii.  p.  107.  Kearny  the  same  word* 
are  used  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

>*  On  which  aooeuni,  be  alill  further  wovoked  the  indignation  of  the 
Catholic  c1erg>'.   Sco  Fvice,  ffitl,  qfthf  JProktt,  9fFtem»,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a 

letter  written  in  1751. 

"  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  wituesaed  a  sensible  relaxatiou  of 
penecntion.  .  .  .  The  dergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  thdr  se* 
n«al  taeemblj  of  1760,  thej  eddresaed  urgent  remonatrauces  to  the  king 
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to  tlie  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  we  arc  assured 
that,  after  the  year  17(52,  tlie  reaction  was  felt  even  in 
those  provinces,  which,  from  tlieir  backward  condition,  had 
always  been  .most  remarkable  for  rehgious  bigotiy.'^*  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism 
arose  in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  tlie  power  of 
tlie  clenjy,  by  dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of 
these  factions,  one  made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still 
further  aiding  the  overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy.   Indeed,  the  dissensions  became  so  violent,  that  the 
last  great  blow  dealt  to  spiritual  ascendency  by  the  go- 
Ternment  of  Louis  XVI.  proceeded  not  from  the  hands 
of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leader^  of  the  ckurdi ;  a 
man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now 
eagerly  attacked.    In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the 
Rerolution,  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,*^^  who  was 
then  minister,  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal 
edict,  by  which  the  discouragement  hitherto  thrown  upon 
heresy  was  suddenly  removed.    By  this  law,  the  Protest- 
ants were  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights  which  the 
CathoUc  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  of  ad- 
herence to  thfiir  own  opinions.*^   It  was,  therefore,  natu- 
ral that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an 
impious  innoTation,^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two 
sects,  in  some  degree,  on  tiie  same  footing,  seemed  to 
sanction  the  progress  of  error;  and  which  certainly  de- 

against  this  remission  of  the  hiws."  Fi  Ua\  I'l-oted.  o  f  France,  p,  422.  Cump. 
&u  iutorestiug  letter  from  Nifimes  iu  177(>,  iii  T/iichiuM*»  Jout'n^  tliroiujh 
Franeet  London,  1777,  voL  i.  p.  66. 

"  Sismondi  mjM  of  1762,  "Dte  lors,  la  r6iction  do  ropinion  publique 
contrc  riiitol^rance  p6n6tra  jugque  dans  les  provinces  Ics  plus  faiuitiques. " 
JJut.  Franf.  vol.  xxix.  p.  296.  Sec  also  a  letter  to  I)aiuilaviUc,  dated 
Ofch  of  May  1766,  in  Lotru  intditet  de  VoUedre,  roL  i.  p.  412 ;  and  two  othfir 

letters  in  (Euvres  de  FeMrv,  Tol.  Ixiv.  p.  225,  vol.  l.wi.  p.  417. 

^  Of  whom  Huino,  several  years  before,  }iad  formed  a  very  high  opinion. 
See  Burtmi's  Lije  of  llunu,  vol.  ii.  p.  497 )  a  too  favourable  juc^meut,  which 
^ould  be  contrasted  with  the  opponte  exaggerations,  in  Mmn.  de  Oetdit, 
vol.  ix.  pp.  3f!0-3';3,  and  Barrue?,  llist.  du  JdcohliiisnUy  vol.  i.  pp.  87, 199* 

•*  Lawdlee,  IJist.  des  Fran^.  iii.  p.  5U;;  Biof/.  Cuir.  x\iv.  p.  656. 

Gforgcl,  }feiiioir(f,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  294;  n  violent  outbreak  agaiufit 
*'  rirrciigieux  edit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cultcs." 
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prived  the  French  church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
by  wliich  men  had  hitherto  been  induced  to  join  her  com- 
munion. Now,  liowever,  all  these  considerations  were  set 
at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevaihng  temper,  that  the  par- 
liament, though  then  in  a  mood  very  refractory  to  the 
royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict  of 
the  king ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law ;  the  domi- 
nant party  being  astunished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  am  to  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  based.^* 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm ;  signs  of  the 
time,  which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  other  maiks.  bv  which  the  true  complexion  of 
that  age  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  just  related,  the  government,  soon  afler  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted  a  direct  and  fatal  in- 
jury upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This  consisted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits;  which  is  an  event,  important  not 
only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evidence  of  the 
feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably  accom- 
plished by  the  government  oi  iiim  who  was  called  "  the 
most  Christian  king."^^ 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institu- 
tion, rendered  immense  seririces  to  civilization,  partly  by 
tempering  vnth  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious 
views  of  their  great  predeoessors,  the  Dominlnans  and 
Franciscans*  and  partly  by  oigaoizing  a  system  of  edu- 
cation far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Europe.   In  no 

"  "  Le  parlement  de  Paris  discutait  I'edit  sur  Ics  protestans.  Vin;^  ans 
]dtiB  iAt,  oombien  une  telle  r^lutioa  u'e(it-elle  pas  agite  et  divise  lea 
Mpritaf  En  1787,  on  ne  s^fitoDntit  qae  d*ane  ofaoae:  oTStait  qu'il  pftt  j 
avoir  une  discussion  snr  des  principes  ^videns.''  LacrettiU,  XVIIT'  Siich, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  342,  :i43.  lu  1776,  Malesherhes,  who  was  then  minister,  wished 
to  seoore  nearly  the  same  privileges  fur  the  Protestauts,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so.  Dntmt,  Mimo¥n»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56-68w  Patens  mi  himself 
oonoenied  in  the  negotiation. 

"  Henry  II.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  {Hauke's  Ciril  Wars  in  Fnnice^  vol.  i.  p.  ^41);  and 
great  account  was  made  of  it  by  that  exeini)lary  prince,  Louis  XV,  So^davie^ 
Jf^pnf  (U  Louis  XVI,  vol.  i.  p.  1")').  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  hack 
to  Pepin,  the  £aiher  of  Charlemagne.  Harrington's  Obscrvatiotu  on  t/u  «^a- 
tuUi,  p.  168. 
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university  coiiM  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  instruction 
so  comprehensive  as  theirs;  and  certainly  no  where  was 
displayed  such  skill  in  the  manac!:ement  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind. 
It  must,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this  illustrious  society, 
notwithstanding  its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambi- 
tion, was,  during  a  considerable  peiiod,  the  steady  friend 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  literature ;  and  that  it  allowed 
to  its  members  a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  speculation 
which  had  neTer  been  pennitted  by  any  other  monastic 
order. 

'  As,  however,  chrilization  advanced,  the  Jesuita^  like 
every  spiritual  hierarclry  the  world  has  yet  seen,  b^;aii 
to  lose  ground;  and  this  not  so  much  from  theiv  own 
decay,  as  from  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  sur* 
rounded  them.  An  institution  admirably  adapted  to  an 
early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the  same  society  in 
its  maturer  state.  In  the  stgUeenth  century,  the  Jesuits 
were  before  their  «'^e;  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
were  behind  it  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the 
great  missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  beliisYed 
that,  by  its  aid,  they  could  subjugate  the  conscienoee  of 
men.  Bat,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  their  materials 
were  more  refractory;  they  had  to  deal  with  a  perverse 
and  stiff-necked  generation;  tiiey  saw  in  ewry  eopntry 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  dedining;  and  they 
clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retaining  their 
old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acce- 
lerate.^ 

Under  these  drcmnstances,  the  statesmen  of  France, 


"  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about 
1740,  savs,  that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils 
intendea  niir  the  «harch ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular 
professions  were  neglected.  See  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such 
»  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  Memoire*  lU  Mon/Ubarty^  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13. 
Montbarey,  so  fit  from  being  prejudiced  againit  the  JcMmttf,  aaeribM  the 
Revolution  to  their  overthrow,  find.  vol.  iii.  p.  04.  For  other  evidence  of 
the  exclusive  and  unoecular  character  of  their  education  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  see  ikhlouer*  E^hUenih  Centur^f  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  245. 
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almost  iinniCLliately  after  the  iiiicKUe  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  determined  to  iiiin  an  order  Avliicli  had  long 
ruled  the  world,  and  which  ^va.s  jstill  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  the  church.  In  this  design  tliey  were  aided  by  a  curi- 
ous movement  wliich  had  taken  ])lace  in  the  clmrch  itself, 
and  which,  being  conncctcil  with  views  of  much  wider 
import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  for  whom 
theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  wliich  metaphysicians 
have  wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-will  has  provoked 
the  hottest  disputes.  And  wliat  has  increase<l  the  acer- 
bity of  their  lanf^uage,  is,  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a 
metfiphysical  question,  has  been  taken  up  by  theologians, 
who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.-^  From  the  time  of  Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,^^ 
Chnstianity  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sects,  which, 
though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible  shades, 
have  alwajs  presenred  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  vir- 
tually, and  often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not 
only  that  we*  cannot  of  our  oiwn  will  effect,  any  thing  me- 
ritorioDfl^  but  that  whaterer  good  we  may  do  will  be  use- 
less, since  the  Deity  has  predestined  some  men  to  per- 
dition, others  to  salvation.  By  the  other  sect,  the  freedom 
of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld;  good  works  are  declared 
ess^tial  to  salvation;  and  the  opposite  party  is  accused 
of  exaggerating  that^  state  of  grace  of  which  £uth  is  a 
necessary  aocompaniment.^ 

**  See  some  singular  oVsemtions  in  PkiiT*8  first  sennoii  on  fftith  and 

morals  {Pair'g  HWi*,  vol.  vi.  p.  598),  vhcre  we  are  tolJ  tliat,  iu  the  man- 
agemcut  of  the  feud  hetwccii  Culviiiists  and  Anninians,  the  steadiness  of 
defence  should  he  proportionate  to  tlie  impetuosity  of  assault;"  unnecessary 
advice,  so  far  as  nls  own  profession  is  conceraed.  However,  the  Moham- 
medan theologians  are  said  to  have  been  even  keener  than  the  Christians  on 
this  subject.  t>ee  Troytr'*  JJiscoum  on  the  Dabittan,  voL  i.  p.  cxxxv.;  au 
important  wwk  on  tbe  Atiatio  raturions. 

"  Neander  (//wf.  of  thi  Churchy  vol.  iv.  p.  105)  finds  the  germ  of  the 
PeUigian  controversy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanasius  aud  Apollinaris. 
Com]>arc,  respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  MUman'silUt,  of  ChrUtianiti/j  If- 10, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  270,  271. 

=*  No  wi  iter  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  clearly  the  thco- 
Ij^cal  boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  Gothe.  Wahrheit  Whd  Dicktutu/,  ia 
HM^  ToL  ii.  park  iL    900^  Stuttgart,  1837, 
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These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical 
consequences,  must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomian- 
ism,^^  and  the  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  superero- 
gatory works.^^  But  since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  far  )  X 
mure  than  tlie}^  reasT>n,  it  usually  happens  that  they  pre-  ^ 
fer  following  some  common  and  accredited  standard,  or 
appealing  to  some  ancient  name:"^^  and  they,  therefore, 
generally  class  themselves  on  the  uiie  side  under  Augustin, 
Calvin,  and  Jansenius  ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pela^ius, 
Arrainius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fjict,  that  the  doctrines  which  j 
in  England  are  called  Calviuistic,  have  been  always  con-  j 
nected  with  a  democratic  spirit ;  while  those  of  Armin-  * 
ianism  iK-n  o  found  most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  \ 
or  protective  party.  In  the  republics  of  Switzerland,  of  I 
North  America,  and  of  Holland,  Calvinism  was  always  j 
the  popular  creed.^^  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  evil  • 
days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  when  our  i 
liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of  ' 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attaotpted  to  subjugate  the  • 
icooBciences  of  men ;  and  when  the  monstrous  chiim  of  the 

«  Compitrc  liutUr's  Mem.  of  the  Cat/iolics,  vol.  iii.  p.  224  ;  Copl^tton  on 
Neeudly  and  PndettmaUan,  pp.  25,  S6 ;  Mo§k«in'9  SeeUt*  Himry^  vol.  ii. 
1^254. 

^-  licncc  the  theory  of  indtilfTences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
\Yith  perfect  cousisteouBy*  against  which  most  oi  the  Protestant  argur 
meats  are  illogical, 

•  This  seems  to  be  tike  natoral  tendency,  and  lias  been  observed  bj 
Neander  in  his  instructive  aoooant  of  the  Gnostics,  llUtory  of  the  Church, 
vol.  ii.  p.  121  :  *'  The  custom  'nith  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some 

celebrated  name  or  other  of  antiquity." 

The  Dutch  church  was  the  lirst  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith, 
%hib  doctrine  of  eleefeion  held  at  Geneva.  Mosheim's  JScde*.  IIi)<tor>/f  voL  ii. 
p.  112.  See  also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  ^Netherlands,  Si>u:laifs  Corrup. 
vol.  ii  p.  199  J  Cwcntrtft  iiwecU  in  1672,  in  Pad.  Nisi.  vol.  iv.  p.  037 ; 
and  SUtu^in,  OttdL  dur  Oeoloff.  Wimntehafien,  voL  L  p.  862  s  den 
Niederlaudea  worde  dar  GUinniiolie  Lehrbegiiff  saeafc  in  eine  soholastiscfae 
Form  gebracht." 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  Bancroft* i  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  173,  174,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  3G3,  vol.  iii.  p.  213  ; 
Li/(U\i  Second  Visit  to  the  United  Slate;  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  51  ;  and  Comic's 
JVote*  <M  (he  United  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  99,  223,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11^ 
S19,826.  ... 
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divine  right  of  episcoj);icy  was  first  i)ut  forward  ;^ — then 
it  was  that  ArininianisiH  became  the  chci  islied  doctrine  of 
tlie  ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party 
And  in  that  sharp  retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans 
and  Independents,  by  wliom  the  punishment  wjis  inflicted, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Calvinists  nor  should 
vre  forget,  that  the  first  open  movement  against  Charles 
proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the  principles  of  Calirin 
had  long  been  in  the  asoendant. 

'  This  diilerent  tendmcj  of  these  two  creeds  is  so 
dearlj  marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a 
nocessarj  part  of  general  hi^ry,  and,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is, 
that  Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism 
for  the  rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  <^ 
&ith,  must  be  less  costly  than  one  wlu<di  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  works.  In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks 
salvation  by  the  strength  of  his  belief ;  in  the  latter  case^ 
he  seeks  it  by  the  foOness  of  his  contributions.  And  as 
those  contributionB,  wherever  the  clei^  have  mndi  power* 
always  flow  in  the  same  .durection,  we  find  that  in  coon- 


"  It  if  tometiiiMs  ttid  tliat  tUi  mm  tivoailed  bj  Buoroft  n  mAj  as 

1588  ;  but  this  aasertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hallam  can  find 
no  instance  before  the  reign  of  James  I.  Const.  Hiti.  vol.  i.  p.  390.  The 
dogma,  though  new  in  the  Church  of  England,  was  of  ^eat  antiquity.  See^ 
on  itt  origiii  ammig  the  eiriy  Ghrutiaiii,  SUmMtk^  MiiL  d»  Avtl,  tqI.  L 

p.  2.'i3. 

**  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament 
daring  the  reign  of  Ckariee  I.  Pad,  HuL  toI.  S.  pp.  444,  452,  455,  470, 
4S4^  487,  491.  660,  947,  1368.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Univer- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  early  in  the  seven  tfonth  century,  see  a 
curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  BotfUtt  H 'or^b,  vol.  v.  p.  463 ;  and  on  this  move- 
ment  in  the  churoh  after  Elistbeth,  oompare  Tvty^t  Diary y  p.  93,  edk, 
Gunden  8oc.  1848  ;  Orme^g  Life  of  Owen^  p.  32 ;  HarrU's  Zuvx  of  tht  Stvart^ 
T0l.i.  pp.  164-lfie,  voL  iL  pp.  206,  213,  214;  HutcMmon'^  Mrm.  pp.  66,  77  ; 
McOlam^  OmtL  HitL  toL  L  p.  466 ;  JDtot  Mmimue*»  Life  of  ChiUingvortA, 
p.  112. 

"  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  nnr^yi- 
dbfl*«  Rebmiony  pp.  36.  37  ;  BuUtrode  *  Meitwir*^  pp.  8,  9 ;  BurUtC*  IHary^ 
loL  iii.  p.  806 ;  GaHjiu^i  CnmMeO,  toL  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  teflueiiee  m 
the  House  of  Ooomumi  in  1688^  OarwUkm'*  SitL  o/tkt  Okmtk  4fjaigkmd. 
yoL  ii.  p.  64. 
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tries  which  favour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works,  the 
priosts  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly  | 
ornamented,  than  they  ^re  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper  ' 
hand.  Indeed  it  is  evi(jlent  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation,  ! 
that  a  religion  which  concentrates  our  chanty  upon  our-  j 
selveSi  is  less  expensive  than  one  which  directs  our  chSurity  ! 
to  others. 

*  This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two 
creeds  :  a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  different  Christian 
nations,  or  who  has  even  traveUed  in  countries  where  the 
different  tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  worship  is  addressed  mainly 
to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid  cathedrals  and 
pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against  the 
Calvin  ists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done 
against  any  other  Protestant  sect.^^ 

Out  of  those  cin'uiiistances,  inevitably  arose  the  aris- 
tocratic tendency  of  Arminianiam,  and  the  democratic 
tendency  of  Calvinism.  The  people  love  pomp  and  j)a- 
geantry  as  much  aa  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love 
to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored  minds  are  easily  cap- 
tivated by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priesthood,  and  by 
the  gor<i:eousne8s  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still,  they 
know  full  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  largo  part  of 
that  wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own 
cotta;i;cs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their 
standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their  educa- 
tion, naturally  contract  a  taste  for  expense,  wliich  makes 
them  unite  splendour  with  religion,  and  connect  pomp 
with  piety,  liesides  this,  they  have  an  intuitive  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associated  with 

"  Helper  {Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  p.  cxx.)  says,  that  Calvinism  is  **■ 
STStem  of  all  others  the  least  attnustive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic* 
Philip  II.,  the  great  Gbtholie  ofaaiD|rioii,  especiaUT  hated  the  OiUtiiusCi^  and 
in  one  of  hie  edicts  eilb  their  sect  "detestable.*'  Ik  Tlum,  But.  toL  z. 
p.  705  :  compare  vol.  x\.  p.  4.")8.  To  give  an  earlier  instance  ;  when  the 
Koinan  inquisition  was  revived  in  1542,  it  was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in 
MTtiealir  CUviabtiw  tianki  not  be  toiMalcd:  ''bemden  Odvinirttii.'' 
Jtmki,JH$PUptl$,  fdL  L  p.  Sll. 
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the  interests  of  tlie  priesthood,  aiul  that  whatever  weakens 
the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence  it 
is,  that  every  Chri.stian  democracy  lias  siniplitied  its  ex- 
ternal worsliip  ;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embel- 
ILshed  it.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society 
tends  to  equality,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  its  theologi- 
cal opinions  will  be  Calvinistic ;  while  the  more  a  society 
tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater  the  probability  of 
those  opinions  being  Armiman. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  still  further, 
and  to  show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the 
sciences,  Arminianism  to  the  arts;^^  and  that,  on  the  same 
principle,  the  first  is  better  suited  to  thinkers^  the  other  to 
scholars.^  But  without  pretending  to  trace  the  whole 
this  diTergence,  it  is  very  important  to  observe,  that  the 
professors  of  the  former  religion  are  more  likely  to  acquire 
habits  of  independent  thinking  than  those  of  the  latten 
And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the  first  plaee»  even 
the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic'  party  are,  by  the 
very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the 
minds  of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellec- 
tually more  nanrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile; 

"  By  w  ay  of  illustrating  this,  *!  may  mention,  that  an  intelligent  observer, 
who  tmvollcd  all  through  (n  rmatiy,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  Calvinists, 
though  richer  thau  their  oppoucuts,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  lUe^eck's 
Tratdt  thrmigk  Germany^  London,  1787,  voL  ii.  p.  240.  An  inteNtting 
passage ;  in  vrhich,  however,  the  author  hu  shown  lunuwlf  unable  to  gene- . 
hilize  the  facts  which  ho  indicates. 

*•  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning, 
narticularlv  of  patristic  learning;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have 
been  on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  instances  of  Angiistin,  Pascal,  and  Jona- 
tlian  Kdwaiils.  To  these  (?alvinistic  metaphyHcians  tlie  Arminian  party 
c<m  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  J  esuit^ 
by  far  the  most  lealons  Arminians  in  the  Romish  Ohureh,  have  always  been 
cclchT-attd  f  »r  their  erudition,  hut  liave  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  study 
of  tlie  mind,  that,  as  Sir  Jamos  ^hitkintosh  says  (/h'.s^erf-  on  Ethical  I'hUos, 
p.  IS")),  Buffier  is  **  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in  the  history 
of  a)>sir:u-i  philosophy."  Audit  is  interesting  to  obeerve,  that  this  superiority 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinistfs,  aecompanied  hy  an  inferiority  ot 
leaniiug,  existed  from  the  bemnuing;  for  Meander  of  tiie  CJ^urch. 

vol.  p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagiut  '*  w«i  Boi  pOiMWod  of  the  proCoQna 
«pecul:itivc  spirit  which  WO  And  m  Angaaliii,*'  bnl  that  "in  knoing  heniMi 
Augustin's  superior." 
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their  views,  tliough  generalized  from  a  smaller  field,  are 
more  iiidepemlent;  Xhcy  are  less  attached  to  antiquity, 
and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions  to  which  the  Ar- 
miniau  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second 
place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  religion 
are  led  by  C.ilvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessifcj;'^^  a 
theory  whidi,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  pregnant 
iritb  great  tniths,  and  is  hotter  calculated  than  any  other 
system  to  develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that 
clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the 
highest  point  the  human  understanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the 
immense  importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which 
took  place  in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentially  Calvinistic,^ 
those  tendencies  appeared  in  France  by  wnich  Calvuiism 
is  marked.  There  appeared  the  inquisiti7e,  democratic, 
and  insubordinate  spurit,  which  has  always  accompanied 
that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
inrinciples  just  laid  down  is»  that  Jansenism  originated 
with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Republic;^  that  it  was  intro- 
duced  into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which 
preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.     that  it  was  forcibly 

« 

"  "A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  forekDOVr- 
Icd^o,  has  own  snpportcd  bv  thool  igiang  of  the  Calvinistic  scliool,  more  or 
less  rigidly,  througliont  the  wliole  of  the  present  century."  Moreil's  iSpecu- 
laHve  Philosophy  of  Europe^  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  396.  Indeed  thie  tendency  li 
so  n:\tui"al,  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  somctliing  extremely 
like  it,  laid  doiru  by  Augustin.  Sec  the  interesting  extracts  in  Seander't 
Jfut,  ikftht  Ckwrth,  toI.  vi.  pp.  424,  425 ;  where,  howeier,  %  loopliole  is  left 
to  let  m  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  efents  vlt  eupointendenee. 

"  "The  five  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the 
doctrine  of  Culvin."  I*nhiur  mi  the  Churdty  vol.  i.  p.  320;  and  sec  the  re- 
marks of  Mackintosh  iu  his  Memoirt^  vol.  i.  p.  411^  According  to  the  Jesuits, 
"Pnulus  genuit  Augaetinum^  Augustinus  Calvinum,  Calvinus  Janseniuin, 
Jansenius  Sanctjanum,  Sancryauus  Anr.ildnni  et  fratros  t  jns."  Da  ReauXy 
Uistoridtetf  vol.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Compare  Jltutiia  de  Reba*  ad  cum ^ertitieU' 
tilnu^  p.  64 ;  '*  Janaenium  dogmato  sua  ex  Oalvinianis  fontibus  denvaaae.'^ 

Jansenius  \vas  bom  in  a  village  near  Leerdan,  and  was  educated,  if  I 

mistake  not,  iu  Utrecht. 

**  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  related  by 
Duvemet  {IJitt.  de  la  Sorbonnef  vol.  ii.  pp.  170-175) ;  but  the  reader  will  liud 
a  oonteaBpoiafy  and  bighlj  charsoteristio  account  in  Mhn,  de  Jfottepille,  toL 
ii.  pp.  284-227.  The  oonnexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  iasuSoidinatiffli 
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re])ress€d  in  liis  arbitrary  reign  and  tliat  before  tbe 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  again  arose,  as  the 
natural  product  of  a  state  of  society  by  wliich  the  French. 
Bevolution  waa  brought  about. 

The  connejdon  between  the  reviyal  of  Jansenism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  gi-ound,  even 
in  the  Sorbonne;^  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  had  organized  a  powerful  party  in  the 
French  parliament.^^  About  the  same  period,  their  in- 
fluence began  to  show  itself  in  the  execu^ve  government, 
and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown.  M achault,  who  held 
the  important  post  of  controller-general,  was  known  to 
fiiTour  their  opinions,^  and  a  few  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, Choiseui  was  called  to  the  head  of  affiiirs;  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  pro- 
tected.^ Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Lav^y, 
ccmtroUer-general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of 
finances  in  1769.*^  The  procurenr-general,  Qilbert  des 
Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist;^^  so  also  was  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, Chauvelin;"'  and  so  was  the  advocate-general  Pel- 
letier  de  Saint-Faigean  ;^  and  so  too  was  Camus,  the 

was  remarked  at  the  iliiis;  and  Des  R6uu,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  tbe 

seventeenth  century,  mentions  an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  "  6toit  venue  dll 
Jausenisme."  JJUtoruUiM,  vol.  iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648, 
.       ee  troaveit  qne  tous  ceuz  qui  %Mmt  de  oetto  op^on  irefanoient  pes  le 
gouvemeraent  present  de  letat."  Mem.  (VOmer  Talon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

Brieune,  who  knew  Louis  XI Y.  personally,  says,  "  Jans^nistne,  Thorreur 
dn  roL"  iflm.  de  Brimnet  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  Dudotf  Mhn,  HccreU. 
VoL  i.  p.  112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  hishop  on  the  avowee 
ground  of  his  opposition  to  tlie  Jansi'iiists;  this  was  in  1713.  Lfttrt*  iniditet 
dc  MaiiiUnoHf  vol.  ii.  pp.  3dG,  40t) ;  and  see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

^    Le  Sorbomie,  moliniate  sous  Louis  XIV,  fnt  jenainiate  Mua  le  r^ent, 
et  toujourR  divis6e."  Dnveniet,  HUt,  data  Sorbonn^,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 

*'  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  see 
ToemevUUy  Il^jm  de  Louis  XF,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  vol.  ii.  p.  176;  Flctstan, 
JHptematiey  vol.  vi.  p.  486 ;  Mem,  de  Georgd,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mhn.  di  BattiBif 
ToL  i.  p.  (i7  ;  Palmer's  Treat on  the  Churchy  vol.  i,  pp.  327,  328. 
.    •  Jjuvaiiee,  Hist,  des  FrancaiSf_yo\.  iii.  p.  439. 

«»  Stndavie^  Rigne  de  Limia  XVI,       i.  pp.  31, 14& 

TooquetnUe,  Eigne  de  Lmiis  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  385;  <Swtm  dt  Fettkwv, 
ToL  liv.  p.  275  ;  Mhn.  de  Oeorgd,  vol.  u  pp.  49-51. 

•»  Duvemety  Vie  de  VoUaire,  p.  90. 
.    «  lAur€telU,XVIII'SiScle,yo\,mnA\9ila9Mt.vtfLm^ 

-  Min(,d$Cf0(u^YoLlp,N. 
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well-kiiQwii  advocate  of  the  clergy.^  Turgot,  the  greatest 

statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 

opinions      while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions 

possessed  almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid 

Calvinist.    To  this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker, 

but  also  Rousseau,  to  whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the 

Revolution  is  justly  ascribed,  were  born  in  Geneva,  and 

drew  their  eai  liest  ideas  horn  that  great  nursery  of  the 

Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible 

that  a  bodv  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  tlieir  ground. 
tj  ... 

They  were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when 
statesmen  were  sceptics,  and*  theologians  were  Calvinists. 
Even  the  people  had  already  marked  them  for  destruc- 
tion ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1 757,  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king,  it  was  generally  belieFed  that  they  were  the  in- 
stigators of  the  act.^  This  we  now  know  to  be  false;  l^ut 
the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state  of 
the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits 
was  fixed.  In  April  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  con- 
stitutions to  be  laid  before  them.^^  In  August,  they  were 
forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their  colleges  were  closed, 
and  a  number  of  their  most  celebrated  works  were  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.^^  Finally,  in  1762, 
another  edict  appeared,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  con- 
demned without  even  being  heard  in  their  own  defence;^* 
their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their  order  se- 
cularized; they  were  declared  "unfit  to  be  admitted  into 

"  L"  F<i>ieaey  ^fhn.  vol.  ii.  p.  53;  JJufHorU,  Souvenir*,  p.  104;  Cftoryd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  353,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

**  tSoulavU^  lUgtie  de  Louis  AT/,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 

M  "  The  Jflfluits  are  charged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  afttempk." 

Letter  from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Cliatfiam  Correspond.  voL  iL  p.lS7. 
Compare  Campan,  Mem.  de  Jfaric  AntoineUefHoL  iiL  pp.  19,  21;  3umondif 
Hut.  des  Fmn^.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  Ill,  227. 

lamMk^  Std,  Set  Franfaw,  vol.  iii.  p.  476. 

"  Fkuaan,  Diplomatie  Frimf,  vol.  H,  p.  491. 

"  "Sans  que  les  accus^*s  tussent  6t4 eatendus."  LavaUie,  vol. iii.  p.  477. 
"  Pas  uTi  soul  u'a  euiendu  duas  leur  oauae."  Barrud  surl'BisL  du  tfaco- 
binitiMf  vol.  iL  p.  264. 
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a  well-governed  country,"  aud  their  institute  and  societj 
^Yere  formally  abolished.** 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long 
the  terror  of  the  world,  fell  l)eforc  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  What  makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is, 
that  the  pretext  which  was  alleged  to  justify  the  examina- 
tion of  its  constitutions,  was  one  so  slight,  that  no  former 
government  would  have  listene<l  to  it  for  a  single  moment. 
This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was  actually  tried  by 
a  temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a  mercantile  transaction, 
and  fur  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be  due  I*^^ 
The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the  spi- 
ritual leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  vouth,  and 
the  confessors  of  her  kings,  Verc  brought  to  the  bar,  and 
sued  in  their  collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudi- 
ation of  a  common  debt  So  marked  was  the  predis- 
position of  afl'airs,  that  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  any  of  those  arts  by 
vhich  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  inflamed.  The  chaise 
upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not  that  they  had 
plotted  against  the  state ;  nor  that  they  had  corrupted 
the  public  morals;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  reU- 
gion.  These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius 
of  that  age.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was 
required  was  some  trifling  acad&it,  that  might  serve  as 
a  pretence  to  justify  what  the  nation  had  already  deter- 
mined. To  ascribe,  therefore,  this  great  event  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a  mistress,®  is  to 
confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext  under  which 

L'rvffUet',  iii.  p.  477;  M(W<iti,  vi.  pp.  604,  TjOo  ;  Si^monJi\  xxix.  p. 
234 ;  aud  the  letters  writtcu  bj  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  iu  Paris  at  the 
time,  gives  rather  an  faioom^ete  aoeotint^  Jnm.  4e  JHdtrotf  vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 
130-132. 

«'  Flasmn,  Tli^t.  >lf  la  Diphmatie,  vol,  vi.  pp.  486-488. 

**  Enfm  lis  furcnt  mis  eii  cnnse,  et  Ic  parlemcut  do  Puiis  cut  retonnc- 
mciit  et  la  joic  dc  voir  Ics  jesuites  aineu^  devaut  lui  commo  de  vils  bau(|ue- 
routiers."  LacrOdU,  XV/lP  SikU,  w\.  fi.  p.  268.  **  Oondemned  in  France 

as  fraudulent  traders."  ScMos^ier^s  Eighteenth  Centuri/,  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

Several  writers  attribute  the  dsstraotioa  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  ezertionii 

of  ^ladamc  dc  Pompadour  1 
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the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eye8  of  the  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  tu  the  present,  and 
that  bv  defending!:  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments, 
they  obstructed  the  ])rugress  of  mankind.  They  stuud  in 
the  way  of  tlie  age,  and  the  age  swept  them  from  its  path. 
This  was  the  real  cause  of  tlieir  abolition :  a  cause  not 
likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers,  who,  under  the  . 
guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prattle  and 
gossip  of  courts;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  aDte-chambers  of  minis-  . 
ters,  and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  no- 
thin<>:  remainino:  which  could  save  the  French  church  from 
immediate  destruction.*^^  The  old  theological  spirit  lia  1 
been  for  some  time  dcH*Hning,  and  the  clergy  wei  c  suffer- 
ing from  their  owa  decay  even  more  than  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  them.  Tho  advance  of  knowledge  was  pro- 
ducing in  France  the  same  results  as  those  which  I  have 
pointed  out  in  £ngland ;  and  the  increasing  attractions  of 
science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a  preceding 
age  would  have  been  active  memhers  of  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergj  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and 
there  were  no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  ora- 
tors, at  whose  bidding  tho  temples  had  formerly  been 
filled.^  MassiUon  was  the  last  of  that  celebrated  race  who 
had  80  enthralled  the  mind,  and  the  magic  of  whose  £isci- 
nation  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand.  He  died  in  1 742 ; 
and' after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no  eminent 
men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor  wri- 
ters.**  Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their 

Choiseol  it  raported  to  have  eaid  it  the  Jesttita :  "  lear  MnoRtion  d4- 

truite,  tous  Ics  tiutres  corps  rcligjeaztomberoiit  d*eiuc-iii^met.*'  Banvd,HUt, 

d»  Jacobinisms,  vol.  i.  p.  03. 

•*  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Pai-ia  that  the  churches  and  con- 
vents were  become  to  empty,  na  to  " eppeer  like  ehaadoned  theatm  dettined 

to  destruction  ;'*  end  this  lie  contrasts  with  his  former  cxpcnenoeofB  dif- 
ferent Btntc  of  things.  Woljwk's  Jytkrs,  vol.  v.  p.  310,  edit. 

•  "  So  low  had  the  taleuts  of  tho  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  [ 
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recoveriDg  their  lost  position.  While  sodetj  was  adyan- 
cing,  they  were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power 
were  dried  up.  They  had  no  active  leaders;  tliey  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  government;  they  had  forfeited  the 
respect  of  the  people;  they  had  become  a  mark  for  the 
gibes  of  the  age.^ 

It  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that»  under  these 
circumstances,  the  French  clergy  should  hare  been  able, 
for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  maintain  their  standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impu- 
nity in  pubHc  affairs."*  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this 
temporary  reprieve  of  the  ecclesiastical  oi  dcr  \vas  owing 
to  that  movement  wliich  I  have  already  noticed,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  Freiuli  intellect,  dui  ing  the  latter  half 
of  the  eii^htcenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its  at- 
tack, and,  directing  its  energies  against  political  abuses, 
,  neglected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which 
its  attention  had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was, 
that  in  Fiance  the  government  enforced  a  policy  which 
the  great  thinkers  had  indeed  originated,  but  respecting 
which  they  were  becoming  less  eager.  Tlie  most  eminent 
French  men  were  beginning  their  attacks  upon  the  state, 
and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  warfare  they  shickened  their 
opposition  to  the  church.    But  in  the  mean  time,  the  seeds 

that  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianity  itself  was 
aasaiiec],  uot  one  cnampion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks;  and  when  the  con- 
Toeatioa  of  the  clergy,  in  1770,  puDliahed  their  fiunous  anathema  against 
the  dangers  of  unbelief,  and  offtted  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  defieuce  of 

the  Christian  faith,  the  productions  called  forth  were  so  despicable  tLnt  they 
sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  religion."  AlUmi**  UxA.  of  Jburopf,  vol.  i.  pp. 
180,  181. 

«  In  1766,  tlio  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler:  "ItnveUed 
to  Paris  through  Lille  and  Cumbray  in  their  public  voitiires,  and  was  greatly 
scandalized  and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserved  disrespect,  both  of  the 
trading  and  mflitary  people,  for  their  clergy  and  religious  establiiihment. 
When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was  much  WOne,  Ellis's  <h-!(jr,,<il  httns,  second 
series,  vol.  iv.  jj.  485.  See  also  Walpole'g  Letters  to  Lmhf  (itson/,  vol.  ii.  p. 
613,  edit.  1848;  and  the  complaint  made  at  Besaucon  iu  17G1,  iu  Lepan, 
ViedeVcUaire,^m, 

*  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Bevoln* 

tion  ocoirrcd,  was  estimated  at  8(),(>()(),(M>0/.  English  money,  bringing  in  a 
yearly  revenue  of  "somewhat  under  75,tH>t>,(K)0  francs."  AIuqu's  Euroi/t^ 
vnL  1.  p.  183,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  toL  ziv.  pp.  122,  123. 
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they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.    So  rapid 
was  the  inarch  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opi- 
nions which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  ike 
paradoxes  of  designing  men»  were  now  taken  up  and  put 
into  execution  by  senators  and  ministers.    The  rulers  of 
France  carried  into  effect  principles  ^vhich  had  hitherto 
been  simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as  1 
is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen  only  apply  and  i  i/^ 
work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  suggested  by  ^ 
moie  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  the  speculative  classes  aud  practical 
classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church :  since,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally 
assailed  by  the  literature,  and  not  by  the  government ;  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century,  by  the  goverument,  and  not 
by  the  literature.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  this  sin-  * 
gular  transition  have  been  already  stated,  and  I  hope 
clearly  brought  before  the  mind  <^  the  reader.  I  now 
purpose  to  complete  the  generalissation,  by  proving  that 
a  corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other 
branches  of  inquiry ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  towards  mental  phenomena, 
.  it  was  in  the  second  period  giore  directed  'towards  physi- 
cal phenomena.  From  this,  the  political  movement  received 
a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the  French  intellect, 
shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the  thoughts  of 
men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concentiating 
attention  upon  their  material  rather  than  upon  their  spiri- 
tual wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
a^  hostility  furnieily  reserved  for  the  encj-oachments  of 
the  church.  Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what 
comes  from  ^Yithout  to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus 
to  a<i:2;randizc  matter  at  the  expense  of  mind,  there  will 
also  he  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  institution  which 
hampers  our  oj)inions  is  less  hurtiul  than  one  which  con- 
trols our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  w'ay,  men  who  reject 
the  fundamental  tr  uths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.    Men  who 

VOL.  I.  3  E 
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deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  will  take  no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross 
and  formal  worship  obscures  those  sublime  doctrines.  All 
the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials,  all  the  pomp,  all  the  dog- 
mas, and  all  the  traditions  by  which  religion  is  retarded, 
will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they  consider  the 
opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  hhe  with  those 
that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remoye  the  super- 
stitions which  darken  the  truths  \  Such  a  generation,  so 
&r  from  attacking  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather 
look  on  the  clergy  as  conrenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  igno- 
rant and  control  the  Tulgar.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  rmlj 
hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous  polemic  But  if 
that  should  occur,  which  a  century  ago  oocorred  in  France ; 
if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great  energy,  and  actuated 
by  the  feeUngs  I  hare  described^  were  to  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — ^thev  would  direct 
against  it  Uie  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  thej  would  act 
with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  belieTing  that 
their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to 
them  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those 
atheistical  opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a  • 
matter  of  great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  date  at 
wliich  they  appeared,  fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just 
said  respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  miJJlo 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  great  work  in  which 
they  were  openly  promulgated,  was  the  celebrated  Ency- 
clopredia,  published  in  1751.^^  Before  that  time  such 
degrading  opinions,  though  occasionall}^  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability  ;  nor  could  they  in  the 
preceding  state  of  society  liave  made  much  impression 

M.  TUrantc  {LUtimtnre  Frnngavse  au  XVI If'  Sucie,  p.  94)  says,  "On 
ftrriva  bieutOt  it  tout  uier ;  d6jk  l  iDcr^duIite  avait  rejete  ies  pi-€uves  diviucs 
de  la  rivAlatioQ,  et  avait  algw6  let  devoin  et  les  soumin  chr^iens ;  on 
Tit  alon  rath^isinc  lever  un  firont  plus  hardi,  et  proclainer  que  tout  senti- 
ment rcligiciiK  <!'t;vit  une  rtverie  et  un  dC-sordro  de  Tesprit  Immaiu.  C'est  de 
r^poquc  du  l  EncyclopMie  que  dateut  les  Merits  oil  cotte  opinion  est  le  plus 
expKSs^ment  protafe.  nefurentpeaimiUs."  This  last  sentence  is  erro- 
neous, I  am  Sony  to  saj.   ■ 
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upon  the  age.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  affected  every  department  of  Frendi  litera- 
ture. Between  1758  and  1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly 
'  gained  ground  ;^  and  in  1770  was  published  the  fitmous 
work,  culed  the  Sydem  of  Nature ;  the  success,  and,  un- 
happily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  appearance  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its  populaiity 
was  Immense  \^  and  the  yiews  it  contains  are  so  clearly 
and  meUiodicfklly  arranged,  as  to  haye  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  a^eism.^  Fire  years  later,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now  | 
become  the  prevailing  opinion.^  This,  like  all  similar  I  ' 
assertions,  must  have  been  an  exaggeration  ;  but  that 
there  was  a  laTp;e  amount  of  truth  in  it,  is  known  to  who- 
ever has  studied  the  mental  liabits  of  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferior 
class  of  writers,  Damilavillc,  Deleyre,  Mar^chal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy 
dogma,  which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  blots  out  from  the  mind  of  man  the  gloriouB  instincts 

»  mi  intervdle  dt  dom  un^es,  de  1758  Ik  1770,  la  ttttMuM 

fran^aise  fut  souill^  par  un  grand  nombre  d'ouvragcs  oh.  rath^Bme  Itoit 
ouvertemeut  profe866.'^  LacretelU^  XVIII*  Hiccle,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

"  Voltaire,  who  vnrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classes 
•nd  myi  It  Wbs  read  \gj   «ms  »nmt8,  des  ignonats,  d€8  femmM."  Diet* 

Philos.  article  /><>?/,  section  iv.,  in  (Euvres  cfe  FoUairey  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  36G: 
see  also  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  260 ;  Longehamp  tt  MtMrni^r*,  Mem.  tur  Foftaire,  vol.  i. 
pp.  13,  334 ;  Litres  inSdites  de  Voltaire^  voL  ii.  pp.  210,  21G ;  and  a  letter 
from  him  in  Correspond,  dt  Dudefandj  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  Compare  Tennenuam^ 
Oetch.  der  r/iilos.  vol.  xi.  p.  320  \  mit  ungetheUtem  Beifalle  au^mommeii 
wordeu  uud  grosscu  Einflus^  gehabt  hat." 

*•  "Le  code  moustrueux  d'athebme.  '  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  p.  88» 
Morcllet,  who  in  Bodi  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  jadge,  says,  Le 
SysUtne  de  la  Nature^  surtout,  est  un  cat^^chisino  d'atheisnie  coinplet."  Mtm. 
de  MoreUet,vo\, i.  p.  133.  Staudliu  {blewh,  der theolog,  WUteitsc/utften,  vol.  ii. 
p.  440)  oaUs  it  "ein  System  des  entsehiedencn  A^eismus Wnlle  Tenne- 
mann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  Ijest  account  of  it  I  have  met  with,  says, 
'*  Es  machtc  hci  seincm  Erscheinen  gcwultiges  Aufschcn,  und  ist  fast  immer 
aU  das  Uaudbuch  des  Atheismus  bctrachtut  wordcn. "  0(sch.  der  Philos. 
vol.  zi.  p.  340. 

^  "Le  monstrutux  atheismc  est  devenu  I'opinion  dominante."  SwIavU^ 
f!(\yii"  de  T^ivit  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  10  :  the  aJdnss  of  the  archbishop  with  a 
deputation,  "  muui  des  pouvoirs  do  Tasscmblcc  geuerale  du  clerg6,"  in  Sep- 
tember 1770. 
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of  his  own  imnriortalityJ'*  And,  strange  to  say,  several 
even  of  the  higher  intellects  vtere  unable  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion.  Atheism  was  openly  advocated  by  Condorcet,  by 
D'Alenibert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv^tius,  by  Lalande,  by  lair 
place,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  LarabertJ^  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  did  aU  this  harmonize  with  the  general  tern- 
pep,  that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular 
error,  an  eccentric  taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were 
willing  to  conceal  In  1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of 
Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of  the  most  celebrated  French- 
men then  residing  in  Paris.  The  great  Scotchman,  who 
was  no  doubt  aware  of  tlie  prevailing  opinion,  took  occa- 
sion to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atheist, 
properly  so  called;  for  his  own  part, lie  ^d,  he  had  never 
chanced  to  meet  with  one.  You  have  been  somewhat 
unfortunate/'  replied  Holbach ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  .table  with  seventeen  of  them.**^  . 
\  This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that 
immense  movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  intellect  was  with- 
drawn from  the  study  of  the  internal,  and  concentrated 
upon  that  of  the  external  world.  Of  this  tendency,  we 
find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated  work  of  Hel- 
v^tius,  uiiqiustionably  the  al)lest  and  must  infhK'nlial 
treatise  on  morals  which  France  produced  at  this  period. 

♦  Bi'off.  Univ.  vol.  x.  pp.  471, 6GJ),  vol.  xxvii.  p.  8,  vol.  xxx.  p.  r>42 ;  Mftn, 
de  Jirijisot,  vol.  i.  p.  3U5  ;  Tocquevilie,  Hhjue  de  Louis  JCf,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

Mem  of  Afnltft  (in  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Soxdnrie,  Rhjne  de  Lonijt  A'/'/, 
vol.  v.  p.  127  ;  Burrndy  Hist,  dn  Jocubin.  vol.  i.  pp  104,  13.%  22^%  vol.  ii. 
p.  23,  vol.  iii.  p.  200  ;  Life  of  Itomilltf,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  145  ;  Stiitullin^  ThetJUkg* 
W!;*M)isrli(Tfttny  Vi  1.  ii.  p.  440  ;  (Jtorgel ,  }f''i>i.  vol  ii.  pp.  2.50,  .'i.OO:  (in'mm, 
Corrempond.  vol.  xv.  p.  87 ;  Mim  de  Morditt^  vol.  i.  p.  13i»  j  lypan^  I've  de 

QtKh.  dtr  Philo9.  vol.  zi.  p.  3A0 ;  Mfu»et 
Pathay^  I  ie  de  Pov-mfiu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 77,  £97  ;  J/Zw.  de  OenlU,  voL  V.  p.  180 ; 
Hitchcocl-  8  a  ml.  p.  I'C:', ;  Mem.  aEpiimif,  vol.  ii.  pp.  0*3,  G(>,  7(). 

"  This  was  related  to  Romilly  \\y  Diderot.  Li/eof  Romill}/,  vol.  i  pp.  131, 
132 :  Bee  mlso  BwrtmCt  Life  of  IlunUf  vol.  ii.  p.  2S0.  Priestley,  who  visited 
-  France  in  1774,  says,  that  "all  the  philosophic;!  1  persons  to  whom  I  was 
Y  introduced  at  Paris  (were)  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  and  even  professed 
atheists."  Priejitleu'jt  Manoirs.  vol.  i.  p.  74.  8ee  also  a  letter  by  Horace 
Walpole.  written  fiom  Paris  in  1765  (  Walpol^^  LeUm^  edit.  1840,  vol.  v.  p. 
96):  **taeir  avowed  doctiiDe  is  atheiwD.. 
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It  was  published  in  1758  and,  althniisj;]i  it  bears  the 
title  of  an  essay  on  '*  the  ^Iin(l,"  it  does  not  contain  a  y 
single  j)assage  I'roni  which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  ^ 
in  the  sense  in  whicli  the  word  is  commonly  used,  has  any 
existence.  In  tiiis  work,  which,  during  fifty  years,  was 
the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are  laW  down 
which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that  athe- 
ism bears  to  tlieology.  Helv^tius,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the 
difference  between  man  and  other  animals  is  the  result 
of  a  diffei-enee  in  their  external  form ;  and  that  if,  for 
example,  our  wrists,  instead  of  ending  with  bands  amd 
flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  horse  s  foot,  we 
should  have*  always  remained  wanderers-  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 
having  no  other  concern  but  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild- 
beasts,  and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food7* 
That  the  structure  of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our 
boasted  superiority,  becomes  evident,  when  we  consider 
that  our  thoughts  are  simply  the  product  of  two  facul- 
ties, which'  we  have  in*  common  with  all'  other  animals ; 
nraelj,  the  fiftculty  of  receiving  impressions  from  exteriiid 
objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
afier  thej  are  received.^  From  this,  says  Helv^tius,  it 
follows,  that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as 
those  of  all  other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory 
would  be  useless,  if  it  were  not  for  those  external  pecu- 
liarities by  wbieh'we  are  ennnently  distinguisbedi  and  to 
which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is  most  v^uable.^  These 
positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  deduce*  all  the 
essential  principles  of  moral  actions.   For,  memory  beuog 

"  Biag,  Unit,  toI.  sx.  p.  Sd. 

"  **  Si  la  uftture,  au  lieu  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flexibles,  eftt  t<>nntn6  nos 

Eoicrncts  par  un  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  Ics  homn)es,  sans  art,  sans 
abitatious,  saus  defense  coutre  lea  aiiiniaux,  tout  occnpes  du  soin  de  pour- 
¥oirlk  leur  nourritare  et  d'iviter  lea  bdtea  f6roce9,  ii<  fussent  encore  errants 
dans  lea  forfits  comme  des  troupcatix  funitifs?"  IJrlritiux  deCE«}  rit,  vol.  i. 
p.  2-  Uad  Uelv^tius  ever  read  the  attack  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras  for 
anertiiig  that  hk  rh  x'tpar  'X'^^i  4*po»timncrw  rlrcu  twk  {SmmttAv  MpmrwX 
CudwortAf  InUUfc.  Syst.  vol.  uL  p.  311* 

«•  J)e  l'£$prit,  vol.  i.  p.  S.  Ibid,  yoL  i.  p.  4. 
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merely  one  of  the  organs  of  phj'sical  sensibility,®*  and 
judgment  being  only  a  sensation,^^  all  notions  of  duty  and 
of  vii  tiic  must  bo  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses  : 
in  other  words,  by  the  gross  amount  of  pliysical  enjoyment 
to  wliich  tliey  give  rise.  Tliis  is  the  true  basis  of  moral 
philosophy.  To  take  any  other  view,  is  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expressions,  which  have 
no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  men. 
Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of  our 
passions  ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical 
sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasure.^  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sen- 
sibility men  owed  pleasure  and  pain  ;  hence  the  feeling  of 
their  own  interests,  and  hence  the  desire  of  living  together 
in  societies.  Being  assembled  in  society,  there  grew  up 
the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since,  without  it,  society 
could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are  only  just  or 
unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general  in- 
terest, a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  dis- 
criminated from  injustice.^  With  the  same  inflexible 
Bpirity  and  with  great  fullness  of  illustration,  Uelvetius 
examines  the  origin  of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate 
human  actions.  Thus,  lie  sajs  that  both  ambition  and 
friendship  are  entirely  the  work  of  physical  sensibihty. 
Men  yearn  after  fame,  on  account  either  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will  give,  or 

"  "  En  effet  la  m^moire  ne  peut  dtre  au*uii  des  organes  de  la  sensibilti^ 
physiqtie.'^  vol.  i.  p.  G.  Compare  what  M.  Iiepelletier  njs  OQ  this,  in  hia 
rhijtidogie  MidicaU^  vol.  iii.  p.  272. 

n  "  i>'oii  je  conolus  que  tout  judgement  n*eil  ^u^une  seiuatioD."  De 
VEsprity  vol.  i.  p.  10 }  **/iifffv  oomme  je  Tai  pioitT6,  n*ert  proprement 
que  tentir"  p.  41. 

"  "  K<  semible  Ik  b  donleur  an  plaisir,  e'Mt  ^  la  senaibilik^  ph^  sique 
que  rhommc  doit  ses  passions ;  et  It  ses  passions,  qu'il  doit  tous  aea  vioes  at 
touies  sea  vertus."  Ihid.  vol.  ii.  p.  Tj^  ;  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

•*  **  Uuo  fois  parvenu  k  cette  verite,  je  d6couvre  facileuieut  la  source  do8 
vertus  humainea;  je  Tois  que  sans  la  aeonbilit^  k  la  douleor  et  au  plaiair 
physique,  les  homines,  sniis  dt'sirs,  saiiB  passions,  6gnlement  indifferents  k 
tout,  n'eussent  point  couuu  d  intirlt  personnel :  que  sans  int^rdt  personnel 
ib  ne  ae  ftiawnl  point  rMsemUfa  en  eodM,  n'eosaent  point  lUt  entr^eux 
de  oonventions,  qu'il  u'y  e&t  point  eu  d'intSrdt  g6n6ral,  par  cons^uent  point 
d'actions  justos  ou  injustes ;  et  qu'ainsi  la  sensibility  physique  ct  Tint^t 
personnel  out  ete  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice."  Ihid,  yqL  i.  p.  278. 
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else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  plea- 
sures.^'' As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase 
our  pleasures  or  mitigate  our  pains  ;  and  it  is  with  this  ob- 
ject that  a  man  longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  friend.®^ 
Beyond  this,  life  has  nothing  to  offer.  To  love  what  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  the  goodness,  is  as  impossible  as  to 
love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the  evil.^''  The  mother 
who  wee])s  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely  actuated  by 
selfishness  ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken  from 
her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up.^^  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices, 
are  equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise 
of  them.^'^  This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  all. 
Every  thing  that  w^e  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  are, 
we  owe  to  the  external  world  ;  nor  is  Man  himself  aught 
else  except  what  he  is  made  hj  the  objects  which  sur* 
round  him.^ 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have 
stated  at  some  length;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
ability  with  which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of 
the  clue  they  furnish  to  the  movements  of  a  most  remark- 
able age.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  they  harmonize  with 
the  prevailing  tendencies,  that  they  not  only  quickly  ob- 
tained for  their  author  a  vast  European  reputation,^^  but^ 
during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase  in  influ- 
ence, and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exerdsed  great 
sway.^   As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose,  so 

/>  VE-^prit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  20,  30,  .31,  293,  294,  318.    Compare  Epi- 
curus, ill  Diog.  htert.  d(  Vit.  Philos.  lib.  x.  seg,  120,  vol.  i.  p.  054. 

•*  Dt  VEiprit,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up:  "il  s'eotait  que  ramitU^ 
ainsi  que  Tavarice,  rorj^ueil,  rniiibition  et  Ifll  EUtWi  p«lliOPt|  68tr«ffetim« 
mediat  de  la  seosibiliU  physique.  " 

"  **  n  lai  mit  Mini  impossible  d*aimer  le  bien  poor  le  bien,  qua  d'aimer 
le  mal  pour  le  mal."  Ibid,  voL  i.  p.  73. 

"  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  2  K).  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

'  "  Nous  sommcs  uuiquement  ce  que  nous  fout  lea  objets  qui  nous  en* 
^riionnent."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

"  Saint  Surin,  a  /eulous  opponent  of  Helvetius,  admits  that  "Ics  ftran- 

3 era  lea  ploB  ^minente  par  Icurs  dignit^s  ou  par  leurs  lumi^res,  desiraient 
*Atre  inlrodaita  ohciK  un  philoeophe  dont  Ic  uom  retentissait  dans  toute 
rKiirope."  Bioq.  UnWm  ?ol.  zx.  p.  33. 

»-  Brissot  (Af4moireSj  vol.  i.  p.  339)  says,  that  in  l/Tri,  '*  le  systdme 
d'iielv^tius  avait  alors  la  plusgraude  vogue."   Turgot,  wbo  wrote  againit 
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In  1754,''''*  Coiidillac  put  forth  liis  celebrated  work  on 
the  mind  ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  ])roof  of  the 
bias  with  which  it  was  written.  Althoii<!;h  this  profound 
thinker  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  human  f;i<  nlties,  and  althou'j:h  ho  is  pronounced  by 
a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to  be  the  only  metaphy- 
sician France  produced  during  the  eighteeutb  century,^* 
still  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  those 
tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a 
"Treatise  on  Sensations;"**'^  and  in  it  he  peremptorily 
asserts,  that  every  thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensar 
tion;  by  which  he  means  the  effect  produced  on  as  by  the 
action  of  the  external  world.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there  can  1>e  no  doubt  that 
it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity  of  reasoning 
which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine,  however, 
the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would  lead 
to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is, 
merely  to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy 
and  the  general  temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without, 
thmfore,  pretending  to  any  thing  like  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  this  celebrated  book,  I  wili  simply  bring  together 
the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  bfued,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectoal 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared."^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Oondillac 
was  originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work 
published  by  Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time. 
But  though  much  of  what  was  most  essential  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  English  philosopher,  there  was  one  very 

"*  Bioff.  Univ.  wl.  ix.  p.  399. 

*<C<>ndillac  est  Ic  iri6taphysicien  fraagais  da  zviii*  ti^e."  Coimn, 
Sut.  de  ta  PIuIm,  I.  e^ri«,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

**  **TraiU  dm  SvniBtioiia^"  which,  as  M.  Cooain  Bays,  is,  *'«ui8  ooni- 
paniisoii,  le  cbcfnl'isavre  de  CondilJao."  Hut,  de  Im  Pkuo».  II.  iftie,  toL  ii. 
p.  77. 

"  On  the  intineuse  influence  of  Coudillac,  compare  Renonard,  J/ist.  de  la 
MSdeeine,  vol.  ii.  p.  3M;  Omntr,  Eloges,  vol.  iii.  p  387;  Brwutau^Cmm 
de  Phrtnid.>iic,  pp.  45,  fi8-71»  829;  fW,  AIMh,  MmUAt^  p.  94;  Bnum** 
PAilot,  o/t/ie  Mind,  p. 
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impoi*tant  point  in  the  disciple  differed  from  his 

master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  characteristic  of 
the  direction  wliich  the  French  intellect  was  now  taking. 
Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate 
existence  of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained 
that  by  means  of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation 
became  available/'''^  Condillac,  moved  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  his  own  time,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion. He,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was  jealous  of 
any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of  the  internal, 
and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  lie,  therefore,  alto- 
gether rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our 
ideas ;  and  this  partly  becauisc  it  is  but  the  channel  through 
wliich  ideas  run  from  tlie  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its 
origin  it  is  itself  a  sensation.'-''''  Therefore,  according  to 
him,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  our  con- 
tact with  nature  supplies  us  with  ideas.  For  iu  this 
scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused  by  the 
operatioii  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the 
Deity;  a  conTenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only 
arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  them.^^  By  con* 
sidering  how  our  judgments  actually  arise,  we  can  alone 
remore  these  obscurities.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attention 
we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the  srasation  which 

"  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well 
as  a  separate  faculty,  is  uncertain ;  because  passages  could  oe  quoted  from 
his  writings  to  prove  either  the  affimiatiiTe  or  the  negative.  Dr.  Whewdl 
justly  remarks,  that  L  ckc  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  **  allow  his  dis- 
ciples to  make  of  his  doctrines  what  they  please."  UUtory  of  Moral  Phi- 
Uiophy,  1852,  p.  71. 

**    Locke  distingue  dens  aonrees  de  noe        lee  sens  et  la  reflexion.  11 

seroit  plus  exact  de  n'cn  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parcequo  la  reflexion  n'est 
dans  son  priucipc  que  la  sensation  uiSme,  soit  percequ'elle  est  luoins  hb 
Bonroo  des  idCeSy  que  le  oanal  par  lequel  elks  d^eoulent  dee  sent."  CondSBae^ 
Traits  des  SengatioiiSj  p.  13 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  21(>,  the  way  in  which  eeil- 
sation  becomes  reflection  ;  and  the  i^umming  up,  at  p.  41G.  ''que  tottteanos 
comioissauces  viennent  dcs  sent-,  et  particuli^rement  du  toucher." 

He  says  of  BfaUebranefae  (TnktS  dm  Senrnttom,  p.  312),  "  no  pouvant 
comprendre  comment  nous  fonuerions  uoas-m^ines  oes  jugemeus,  if  les  at- 
iribue  k  Dieu ;  mnni^re  de  raifioimer  fort  oomiaode,  6tj»reeqiw  toi^joors  la 
tesBource  des  philosophes." 
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that  object  excites  and  what  we  call  abstract  ideas  are 
merely  different  w^ays  uf  being  attentive.^'^~  Ideas  being 
tlius  genei  ated,  tlie  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To 
attend  to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  cuiiijKirc  them; 
so  that  <'oniparison  is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is 
rather  the  attention  itself.^*^  Tliis  at  once  gives  us  the 
faculty  of  judging,  because  directly  we  institute  a  com- 
parison, we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judgment.^'**  Thus, 
too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  while  the 
imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  carried 
to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  ap- 
pear to  be  present.^'**^  The  impressions  we  receive  from 
the  external  world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our 
fiumlties,  but  being  the  faculties  themselves,  the  couclusioQ 
to  t?hich  we  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says 
Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is  the  beginning  of  aU ; 
that  to  nature  we  ow0  the  whole  of  our  knowleclge ;  that 
wo  ouly  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her  lessons ;  and 
that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continuing  the 
work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform,^^ 

It  is  80  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these 
views,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result 
otherwise  than  by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  adopted.  Indeed,  the  seal  with  which  they  were 
now  carried  into  every  dqwrtment  of  knowledge,  can  only 

''Mais  k  peine  j'arrdte  la  tu«  ear  on  ol^et,  que  Ics  sensations  par- 
ticuli^rcs  que  j'en  re9ois  aont  rattentioi&  mtaio  que  j«  lui  doone."  JraUi 

de*  StnmtioMf  p.  16. 

Ne  Bont  que  diffirenies  mani^  d'Alfe  «ttentif/'  p.  122. 
M  «  0^  qu*ii  J  n  double  atientioii,  il  y  a  comparaisoB  i  oar  dti«  attenlif 

Ik  deux  id^es  ou  les  comparer,  c'est  la  inftme  chose. "  p.  17. 

>•*  "  D^s  qu'il  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugeincnt."  p.  6o. 

tM  «  mdmoire  n'est  douc  que  la  sensation  trausfonn6e."  p.  17.  Com- 
pare p.  61« 

■**    L^imagination  est  la  m6moire  mdme,  parvenue  k  tottte  la  vivaoiU 

dont  elle  est  susceptible. "  p.  78.  *•  Or  j'ai  appclo  imagination  celte  mteioira 
vive,  qui  fait  paroitre  present  ce  qui  est  absent,"'  p.  245. 

"  li  resuite  de  ccttc  verity,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous: 
anad  ai-je  d6montr6  <|^ue,  dans  In  imncipa  on  dans  le  oommenoementf  nos 
connoissancea  sont  umquement  son  ouvranje,  que  nous  nc  nous  instrulsons 
que  d'apr^  ma  leyoua,  et  que  tout  I'art  de  raisouuer  consiste  It  continuer 
oooune  elto  nous  a  fidt  cotnmgnow**'  p*  178. 
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surprise  those  who,  l)eing  led  by  their  liabits  of  mind  to 
study  history  in  its  separate  finc^nients,  have  not  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  consider  it  as  united  Nvliole,  and 
who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  urcat  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  poweiful 
tlian  any  other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time 
and  determines  their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was, 
the  inferiority  of  the  internal  to  the  external.  It  was  this 
dangerous  but  plausible  principle  which  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ;  wliich  was  seen 
in  Helv^tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  moi*alists, 
and  in  Gondii  lac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increas- 
ing, if  I  may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced 
the  ablest  thinkers  to  devote  themselTes  to  a  study  of 
her  Uiws,  and  to  abandon  those  other  pursuits  which  bad 
been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  Inconsequence  of  this 
movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were  made  to  every 
branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths  concern- 
ing the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  aU 
the  previous  periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these 
discoveries,  so  far  as  they  tunve  been  subservient  to  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization,  will  be  related  in  another 
plAce ;  at  present  I  will  indicate  only  the  most  prominent^ 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  argument,  and  may  see  the  connexion  between 
them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may 
say,  that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the 
operations  of  nature  are  effected,  are 'heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  including  under  this  last  magnetic  and  gal- 
vanic phenomena.  On  all  these  subjects  the  French,  for 
the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves  with  signal  success. 
In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  materials  for  sub- 
sequent induction  collected  with  indefatigable  industry, 
but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made ;  for  while  the  laws  ui  its  radiation  were 
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worked  out  by  Prevost,'^  tbosc  of  its  conduction  were 
cst;il»li.slied  by  Fourier,  wbo,  just  before  the  Revokitioii, 
employed  himself  in  raising  thcrniotics  to  a  science  by 
the  deihictive  application  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cal theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which  still  bears  his 
uameJ^^'  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to  notice, 
during  the  same  period,  the  important  experiments  of 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb, 
which  brought  electrical  phenomeoa  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  luathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus 
had  already  prepared. ^^'^  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those 
ideas  were  now  accunudating  which  rendered  possible  the 
great  steps  that,  at  the  close  of  tho  century,  were  taken  bj 
Mains,  and  still  later  by  Fresnel.^^^  Both  of  these  eminent 
Frenchmen  not  only  made  important  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but  Malus  discovered  the 
polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid  con- 
tribution received  by  optical  science  since  the  analysis  of 
the  solar  rays.^^  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 

Compare  PoweU  cn  Radiant  ffmt,  p.  2fn ,  in  Second  Rep,  of  Brit.  Ames 

Whewfll  x  Hijitortf  of  Sciences,  vol  ii,  p.  52() ;  ami  h\9.  J'hi/nmphif^  vol.  i.  pp. 
339,  340.  Prevost  was  professor  at  (Jeueva  j  but  his  grt-at  views  wore  fol- 
lowed up  in  France  hf  ]>al<mg  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew 
by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an  applic:itioii  of  them.  Ifer^iclars  Xnt.  PhUnvyhy^ 
pp.  163,  31d,  316.  Respuctiug  the  further  prosecution  of  tiiese  iuquiries, 
and  onr  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat,  see  lAAig  and  Kopp't  Rqtarts, 
Tol.  i.  p.  79,  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.5. 

iw  On  Fovu  ier  s  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  sec  Comttf  Philoif. 
Positive^  voL  i.  pp.  142,  17."<,  ;J4'),  346,  3.'5l,  vol.  ii.  pp.  453,  561  ;  Prvut'a 
Bridffewater  Treaii*e,  pp.  203,  204 ;  Kilhnd  on  l/eaty  p.  6,  in  Brit.  Anoc.for 
18-11  ;  Ernwit  >i  Si'r-rirr,  vol  i  ]).  24:5  ;  II >' tnl'vdlt'x  Cosmog^  vol.  i.  p.  169} 
JiUchcoci:  *  Utolo^tft  p.  198;  PouWety  EUrneui  de  Phif»i(^uef  ii.  G96,  697. 

i»  OottloniVs  memoirs  on  electrioitj  and  magtietism  were  pubUshed 
from  1782  to  178J*.  Fifth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc.  p.  4,  Compare  Zilrfiy  and 
Kopp'-f  RfportA,  vol.  iii.  p.  128  ;  and  on  his  ix'lation  t<»  (Epinus,  who  wrote 
in  17a9,  see  WkewtWt  Indw:.  Scioices,  vul.  iii.  pp.  24-2n,  35,  3(5,  aiiri  Uiidy^ 
TraiU  dt  Minindogie^  vol.  iii.  p.  4  I,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fuller 
aceoiint  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb  in  M.  Pouillet's  able  work,  i?^^in«n# 
de  Phjfsique,  vol.  i,  part  ii.  pp.  03-79,  13(M:i5. 

*"  Fresnel  belougB  to  toe  present  century ;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the 
researches  of  .Malus  began  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Biof9 
Life  of  M'llnsy  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  x.tvi.  p.  412. 

PouiUetf  EUmens  de  PhifUijiit.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.484,  .ON  ;  lUportof 
BriL  Aaocfor  1832,  p.  314  Nat.  Philos.  p.  83  ;  Whwdi'.^  I  fist,  of 

vol.  ii.  pp.  408-410  ;  PAiloe,  ofJSciences,  voL  i.  p.360y  vol.  ii.  p.  26; 
JierscheCe  iVat,  Phiiot.  p.  258. 
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Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on 
a  solid  basis  that  great  iindulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke, 
Huygeiis,  and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the 
founders,  and  by  which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  I^ewton 
was  finally  overthrown."^ 

Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge 
respecting  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves 
invisible,  and  of  which  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have 
a  material  existence,  or  whether  they  are  mere  conditions 
and  properties  of  other  bodies."^  The  immense  ralae 
of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing  the  number  <^  known 
truths,  is  incontestable :  bat,  at  the  same  time,  anothw 
class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more  palp- 
ably with  the  yisible  world,  and  being  also  more  easily 
understood,  produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in 
strengthening  tiliat  democratic  tendency  which  acccmipa- 
nied  the  Yrmoh  Revolution.  It  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself,  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvellous  activity  with  which 
the  French  now  pushed  theur  researches  into  every  depart- 
nient  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world ;  still  it  is,  I 

"»  The  stru^le  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which 
a  man  of  such  immenM  powers  as  Young  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were, 
wiiyromd,  hj  those  ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  cntioin  him, 
will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  work,  as  a  valuable  iUusteation  of 
the  history  and  habits  of  the  Etiglish  mind.  At  present  the  controversy  is 
finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  concerned ;  but  there  are 
lAIll  dimonlties  on  the  other  side,  whldi  shoold  hmf  ftravtsnied  Dr. Whowdl 
from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  unexhausted 
subject.  This  able  writer  says :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  liffht ;  the  only 
discovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  uuiversu  gravitation, 
'  as  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility, 
and  its  certainty.''  IVhtwdPt  HitL  o/(Ae  Indue*  SdMcet,  toL  ii.  p.  426 ;  see 
also  p.  508. 

"*  Ai  to  tihe  supposed  imponHiility  of  oonoriving  the  existence  of  matter 

without  properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  Pa^jet's  lectures  on 
Patiidogy,  1853,  voL  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from 
attaching  much  weight  to  it  First,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of 
/  knowledge,  is  called  impossible,  becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  pcifsotiy  eai^, 
and  so  nntm-al  as  to  be  often  tcnncd  necessary.  Secondly,  however  indis- 
soluble the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and  matter,  it  was  not 
found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  tneory  of  Lribntts ;  it  has  not  prevented  other 
eminent  tliinkers  from  holding  similar  views  :  and  the  argamentt  of  Berko* 
ley,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  oeen  refuted. 
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think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  aftbrd  the 
reader  some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  i^eiieration  of 
great  thinkers  which  flourished  iu  l^Vauce  duriug  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sci- 
ences which  not  only  offer  the  furest  promise!,  but  already 
contain  the  largest  generalizations.    The  reason  of  this  / 
will  become  clear,  if  we  attend  to  the  ideas  on  which  these  j 
two  great  subjects  are  based.    The  idea  of  chemistry,  is 
the  study  of  composition       the  idea  of  geology,  is  the  j 
study  of  position.    The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn  the  I 
laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of  j 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govem  its  locality.  '• 
In  chemistry,  we  experiment ;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In  ,/ 
chemistry,  we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrsngement  of  the  ] 
smallest  atoms      in  geology,  with  the  cosmolcgksal  ar-  [ 
nmgemeut  of  the  lai^gest  masses.   Hence  it  is  that  the 
chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and  the  geologist  by  his  gran- 
deur, touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  mat^ial  universe'; 
and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have,  as  I  could 
easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
imder  their  own  authority  sciences  which  hare  at  present 
an  independent  existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a 
division  of  labour,  it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately ; 
though  it  must  be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  to  integrate  them  into  a  complete  and  efifoctive 
whole.   Indeed  it  is  obvious,  that  if  we  knew  all  tiie  laws 
of  the  composition  of  matter,  and  likewise  all  the  laws  of 
its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all  the  changes  of 
which  matter  is  caj)ablo  spontaneously,  that  is,  when -un- 
interrupted by  the  mind  of  man.    Every  phenomenon 

• 

Brery  ohemical  decompositioii  being  only  a  new  fonn  of  compodtioo. 
Jloiin  et  Verdt'il,  C/nmi^  Anatomiquf^  vol.  i.  pp.  455,  456,  498:  "  de  tout 
odaO  r^sultc,  que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons." 

What  is  erroueoutfly  called  the  atoniic  theory,  is,  properly  spcakiug, 
an  hypothesis,  and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its 
aid  that  we  wMld  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  oomer'Stone  <rf 
chemistry. 
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which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either 
by  something  taking  place  in  tlio  substance,  or  else  by 
something  taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it;  while 
what  occurs  within  must  be  exj)li('able  hy  its  own  com- 
position, and  what  occurs  without  must  be  due  to  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  afl'ected.  Thi^ 
is  an  exhaustive  statenjent  of  every  possible  contingency, 
and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  everv  tliinji;  nmst 
be  referrible  ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which,  whe- 
ther they  1)0  emanations  from  matter,  or  whi!thcr  ihev  be 
merely  jiropcrties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis 
depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the 
external  locality  of  their  iihvsical  anteccdi'iits.  However 
convenient,  therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  pi  esent  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  speak  of  vital  princi}>les,  imponderable  fluids, 
and  elastic  jethers,  such  terms  can  only  be  provisional, 
and  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  names  for  that  residue 
of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  future 
ages  to  bring  under  geuoralizatious  wide  enough  to  cover 
and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus 
the  basis  of  all  natursd  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
chemistry  and  geology,  wliich  are  their  best,  but  still  their 
insufficient  representatives,  should  in  modern  times  have 
made  more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Although  the  chemists  and  geolo- 
gists have  imt  yet  risen  to  the  full  height  of  their  respective 
subjects,^^'  there  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  note 
the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  generations,  they 
have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views, — encroaching  on 
topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern, — ^making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to 
their  own, — and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intel- 
lectual wealth  which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  comers,  had 
been  wasted  in  the  cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pur- 
suits. This,  as  being  one  of  the  great  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  age,  I  shall  hereafter  examine  at 

Mauy  of  them  being  still  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  liypotliesis  of 
catMtropheB ;  in  ohemiBtry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital  foroes. 
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considerable  length ;  but  what  I  luave  now  to  show  is,  that 
in  these  two  vast  sciences,  wliich,  though  still  very  imper- 
fect, must  eventually  be  superit)V  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Freuchmeu  during  the 
latter  halt'  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry 
a  science,  will  be  admitted  by  evei  v  une  who  uses  the  word 
science  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  he  under- 
stood, namely,  as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefraga- 
bly  true,  that,  though  they  may  be  subsequently  covered 
by  higher  generalizations,  they  cannot  be  overthrown  by 
them  ;  in  other  words,  generalizations  which  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, but  not  refuted.  In  this  point  of  view,  there  are 
in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages.  The 
first  stage  was  the  destructiou  of  the  phlogistic  theory, 
and  the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of 
oxidation,  combustion,  and  respii'ation.  The  second  stage 
was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  definite  propor- 
tions, and  the  application  to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis. 
The  third  stage,  above  which  we  have  not  yet  lisen,  con- 
sists in  the  union  of  chemical  and  electrical  laws,  and 
in  the  progress  we  are  making  tomrds  fusing  into  one 
geperalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which  of  these 
three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question;  hat  it  i&  certain  that  the  first  of  them 
was  the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the 
French  chemists.  Before  him.  several  important  points 
had  been  cleared  up  by  the  English  chemists,  whose  ex- 
periments ascertained  the  existence  of  bodies  formerly 
unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect  the  fiicts,  were 
still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the  field,  there 
were  no  generalizadons  wide  enough  to  entitle  chemistry 
to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the 
only  large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by 
Stahl,  which  the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only 
imperfect,  but  altogether  inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the 
vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  found  in  many  well- 
known  books       it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he  not  only 

"*  See,  fur  instance,  Cuvier,  Profjrh  des  iSciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-34,  40; 
VOL.  I.  3  F 
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trorked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies  and  of 
their  combustion,  but  that  ho  is  the  author  of  the  true 

theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of 
which  he  fir.st  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  tliose  views  respecting  the  functions  of  fuud,  wliicli  the 
Gcnnan  chemists  subsequently  develo])ed.  and  Nvhich,  as 
1  have  prove<l  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  Introduction, 
may  be  a})plied  to  solve  some  great  problems  in  tlie  his- 
tory of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was  so  obviously  due 
to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  established  was 
quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,^^''  it  received  the  name 
of  tlie  French  chemistrv.^^  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  re- 
quired, and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative  ;  since 
this  great  reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most 
eminent  chemists,  who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before 
the  Kevolution.^^^ 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  re- 
ducing to  order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical 
phenomena,  another  division  of  them  was  peiforming  pre- 
cisely the  same  service  for  geology.  The  first  step  to- 
wards popularizing  this  nol)le  study  was  taken  by  ]3uffon, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  broached  a 

Jjiebiff's  Letters  on  ChemiMrtfy  p.  282;  Turner  it  C/umi'iln/,  vol.  i.  pp.  184, 
185;  RrannUt  OAemittry,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxxxix.  302;  Thomson's  Animal 
Clieinistrif,  pp.  520,  634,  and  a  great  part  of  the  second  volome  of  his  Ifu- 
tory  o/  VhcmiUrjf;  also  Midler's  FhysiU,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  323. 

AeoofdiDff  to  Mr.  Harooiirt  {Brit»  Assoc.  Bei^^t  for  1839,  p.  10), 
GBVcmdish  has  this  merit,  so  far  as  Eiigland  is  oonoemed :  He,  first  <^  all 
his  contemporaries,  did  justice  to  tiw  rival  tbeoiy  lecsntljr  proposed  by 
JLavoisier.*' 

**  "  La  eUmie  fran^aise."  ThomsoiCs  Hist,  of  Chetntstry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101, 

130.  Ou  tlic  cxcitcmcut  caused  by  Lavoisier's  views,  see  a  letter  wliich 
Jefferson  wrote  in  Paris,  in  17t>9,  printed  partly  in  Thtckers  JAfe  Jefferson, 
vol.  i.  pp.  314,  ;  and  at  length  in  JefferswiCs  (hrrespond,  voL  li.  pp.  453- 
455. 

"  The  first  atteihpt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclatui-e  was 
made  by  Lavoisier,  Berthollct,  G.  dc  JVIorveau,  and  Fourcroy,  soon  after  tho 
discovery  of  oxygen  gas."  TVrMf^s  €%mistn/,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Onvier  (Pro- 
fris  (k<  S'a'ena.i,  vol.  i.  r.  .'50)  and  Kobin  ct  Verdeil  {Cliimie  Anatomiqney 
vol.  i.  pp.  ()«)2,  ascribe  tlie  chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  says 
{Hist,  of  Chetnistryy  vol.  ii.  p.  133):  "this  new  nomenclature  very  sooa 
vade  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and  l)ecaine  the  common  langoage 
of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  pnjiu^ices  entertained  sgaiost  and  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  every  where  met  with." 
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geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite  original,  excited 
attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty  speculations 
with  which  he  connected  it.^^^  This  was  followed  by  the 
more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Rouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty 
years,  effected  a  complete  rerolution  in  the  ideas  of  French- 
men, by  famiharizing  them  with  the  strange  conc^tion, 
that  the  surfiice  of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  is  constantly  undergoing  most  extensire 
changes.  It  began  to  be  underato^,  uiat  this  perpetual 
flux  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts  of  nature  which 
are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent^  but  also  in  those 
which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  wMch  wall  the 
globe,  and  are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is 
held.  As  soon  as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this 
notion  of  universal  change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
appearance  of  some  great  thinker,  who  should  generalize 
the  scattered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science, 
by  connecting  them  with  some  other  department  of  know- 
ledge, of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  empirical 
uuifoniuties,  had  been  alreadv  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geo- 
logists, notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and 
unsettled,  that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  Europe  has  ever  produced.  A 
few  others  there  are  wlio  liavo  surpassed  him  in  depth ; 
but  in  comprehensiveness  it  wouUl  l)e  hard  to  find  his 
superior;  and  the  immense  i*auge  oi  hi^^  studies  gave  him 

**  The  famous  oeutral  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  Leibnits;  but,  thoogU  vaguely  taught  by  the  aucicnts,  the  real 
founder  of  the  doctrine  appears  to  liavo  been  Descartes.  See  Bordas  Ik' 
moulin,  C'arUiiunume.  Paris,  1843,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  There  is  au  imsatis- 
Iketory  note  on  tfait  m  PridkareF*  Physical  Hiu.  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Compttre 
Exp(nmental  Hist,  of  Cold ^  tit.  17,  iu  Boijh'a  ^yorhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  308  ;  Brew- 
fUr's  Life  of  Newton^yol.  u.  p.  100.  Ou  the  central  heat  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, ZQQ  Tennemamij  Ge^c/i.  der  PhUos.  vol.  i.  p.  149;  and  as  to  the 
centnil  fire  mentioned  iu  the  so-cullcd  Oraclet  of  Zoroaster,  set  JBnusodr^, 
ffiit.  (//■  Jftnic/ir-^,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  lUxt  the  complete  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  respecting  geology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesseSb  Corn- 
pan  «ome  MOiible  nmuii  in  Mattel'*  Si$t.  de  VEeUt  tPAksmdrie,  ycL  ii* 
p.  882. 
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a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and 
depcndeuGics  of  the  external  world. This  remarkable 
man  is  unquestionably  the  founder  of  geolo£ry  as  a  science, 
since  he  is  not  only  the  first  who  saw  tlie  necessity  of 
bringing  to  bear  nj)on  it  the  generalizations  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first  who  actually,  ex- 
ecuting this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  coordinating  the 
study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  witli  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.'^"*  Shortly  before  his  re- 
searches  were  pul)]islied,  many  yaluable  tacts  had  indeed 
been  collected  respecting  the  separate  strata  ;  the  pri- 
mary formations  being  investii^ated  by  the  Germans,  the 
secondary  ones  by  the  English.'^-'  l>ut  these  observations, 
notwithstanding  their  merit,  were  isolated;  and  they  lacked 
that  va.st  conception  whicli  gave  unity  and  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  concerning  the  inorganio 
changes  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe  with  other  inquiriea 
concerning  the  oiiganic  changes  of  the  animals  the  surface 
contained. 

How  completel}^  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France, 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but 
also  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our 

This  comprelienaivencss  of  Cuvier  is  justly  reoiarked  bj  M.  Plourens 
as  the  leading  charMteiistic  of  his  mmd.  FUmmu,  Hut,  au  Travaux  dt 
Curler,  pp.  7f),  142,  306;  "oe  qui  cutctMe  pavtout  M.  Cavier,  c'est 

Tesprit  vaste." 

Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  "the  founder  of  palaeontological 
soienoe.**  Own  <m  FotiU  Mammalia^  in  Report  qf  Brit.  Assoc.  for  1843, 

p.  i!OH.  It  w;is  in  I TOH  that  tlicre  were  thus  *'  opcucd  to  hitu  entirely  new 
views  of  the  theory  of  the  earth."  p.  209.  See  also  Baketcell  s  O'eoioffy, 
p.  368 ;  and  3fitne  Edwards,  Zootogie^  part  ii.  p.  279»  The  importaooe'  of 
this  step  is  becouiini;  more  evident  eveiy  year ;  and  it  has  beOB  jostljr  ra- 
marked,  tliat  without  pala.'utit(>logy  there  would  be,  properly  speaking,  no 
geology.  Jialfonrs  Botant/^  1849,  p.  691.  Sir  R.  Murchison  {/Siluriu,  1854, 
|>.  366)  says,  "  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organie  rnnains  which  has  led  to 
the  cU  ar  suhdivisicjii  of  t!io  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  for- 
merly merged  under  the  uinneauiug  term  '  Gruuwacke.'"  In  the  same  able 
work,  p.  4(>.5,  we  are  told  that,  "  in  sunreying  the  whole  series  of  formations, 
the  practical  geologist  in  fully  impTeflsed  wi(£  the  conviction  that  there  has, 
at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  existence, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media  in  which  they 
have  been  foasiltsed/^  For  an  instance  of  this  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see 
p.  320. 

WheiCfWs  HUt,  of  Sclencf8,yo\.\\\.  p.  670;  Li/tirs  G'fol  p.  59.  In- 
deed  gneiss  received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  Bakewtll's  OeU.  p.  108. 
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knowledge  respecting  tertiary  strata,^**  in  which  the  or- 
ganic  remains  are  most  numerous,  and  the  general  analogy 
to  our  present  state  is  most  intimate.^  Another  circum* 
stance  may  likewise  be  added,  as  pointing  to  the  same  con*  - 
elusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  application  of  the  principles 
of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of  fossil  bones,  wad 
also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated  Daubenton. 
Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  objectof  stupid  wonder^ 
some  saying  that  they  were  rained  from  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they  ^^'^ 
were  known  to  be  old.^^  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever 
destroyed  by  Danbenton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in 
1 762  with  which,  however,  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  French  mind» 
and  is  worth  noting  as  a  preciu'sor  of  the  discoveries  of 
Cuvier. 

Compare  Cont/lfeare^s  Report  on  (!'>Jn,i>f^  p.  371  {Brit.  Astoe»/or  1832), 
with  BakeweWs  (Jeol.  pp.  367,  Zm,  41!),  and  L (J^d.  p.  59. 

In  the  older  h&lf  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammals  are  hardlv  to  be 
feand,  and  they  do  not  heoome  oommon  untU  the  iertttiy.  Mwd^iKm  •  S3u» 

rui,  pp.  466,  467;  and  Strickland  on  Ornitholoiji/^  p.  210  {lU-if.  Anioc.  for 
1844).  So  too  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  plants  in  the  tertiary 
Strata  belong  to  genera  still  existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the 
secondary  stiata ;  while  in  the  primary  strata,  even  the  families  arc  diS'crent 
to  those  now  found  on  the  oiirth.  /talfaur'n  Botanif,  pp.  AO-i,  503.  Cf)m- 
pare  Wilson's  additions  to  Jiutieu's  Botanijf,  1849,  p.  74b;  and  for  further 
illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  advancing  time 
and  ditniiiishcd  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  m«).st  curious  speculations, 
■ee  Hitchcock's  Gtoloff  if^  p.  21 ;  LytlVt  Qtvlog^t  p.  183)  and  OwetC*  Lectwrt* 
on  tkB  Invertebratat  IbdO,  pp.  38,  676. 

^"  M.  Qeoffroy  Sunt  Hilaire  (Ananudiet  de  VOrfanuaiion,  vol.  i.  pp.  121- 
l27)  has  collected  snmc  evidence  respecting  the  opinions  forincrly  held  on 
these  subjects.  Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named 
Henrion,  an  academioian,  and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  pnb- 
lilhed  a  work,  iu  which  il  ansignait  a  Adam  etnt  vingt-trois  pieds  neuf 
pouces ;"  Xoah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so  on.  The  bones  of  elephants 
were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  circumstance  iu  Cuvier, 
ffuL  de8  Seienees,  part  ii.  p.  43. 

»«»  "  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d6truit  tontes  ces  id^ee;  U  a  le  premier 
applique  I'aiiatoniie  comparee  ii  la  detcrrninatioii  de  oos  os.  .  .  .  Le  m6- 
moire  oil  I>uubeutoQ  a  tente,  pour  la  premiere  iois,  la  sulution  de  ce  pro- 
bttme  Important  eat  de  1762."  PUmren*,  Travatue  de  Ouvier,  pp.  36,  37. 
Agassiz  {Ileport  on  FomU  FUhes,  p.  82,  Hrlf.  As.<oc.  for  1842)  claims  this 
merit  too  exclusively  for  Cuvier,  overlooking  the  earlier  researches  of  Dau- 
benton :  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  iu  Hitchcock^ $  Qvil*  p.  249,  and  ill 
JkAtwff%  Q«d.  p.  384. 
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Bj  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first 
introduced  into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of 
the  magnificent  doctrine  of  univei^sal  change  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception  equally 
steady  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  ac- 
complished, and  of  the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Similar  ideas  had  no  doubt  been  occasion- 
ally held  in  preceding  ages ;  bat  the  great  Frenchmen  of 
tlie  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who  applied  them  to 
the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus  prejMired 
the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  jet  ripe,^^  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the 
most  advanced  ^linkers  are  rapidly  riaing.  For  it  is  now 
beginniDg  to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to 
knowledge  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which 
all  the  changes  of  nature  are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  the  same  regularity  ^existed  long  before  our 
little  planet  assumed  its  present  form,  and  long  before  man 
trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  the  most  abun- 
dant OTidenco  that  the  movements  incessantlj  occurring 
in  the  material  world  have  a  charaoter  of  uniformity;  and 
this  uni&rmity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sdenoes,  we  are  able  to  predict 
events  many  years  before  they  actually  happen ;  nor  can 
any  one  doubt,  that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were 
equally  advanced,  our  predictions  would  be  equally  accu-  • 
rate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal  regularity  of.  nature, 
but  rather  on  tliose  who  deny  it  ;  and  wlio  set  up  an  ima- 
ginary period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary  cata- 

Even  Ciivier  lield  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles 
Ijell  BRY8  {Principles  of  Uteioau^  p.  (iO),  hia  own  ducovehiis  supplied  the 
meuu  or  vvetthmiring  it,  and  of  ninilianaUig  as  with  Iht  idea  of  oontinnitj. 

Indeed  it  waa  one  of  the  fossil  obser\'ationi  of  OuVlerirhich  first  supplied 
the  link  between  reptiles,  tifhes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  Sec  Omn  on 
lotsil  IkptUe^j  pp.  GO,  U)8,  Brit.  Amoc.  for  1841 ;  aud  compare  Carius  Conn" 
parative  AnaUmyj  vol.  i.  p.  Ifi5.  To  thia  I  may  add,  that  CuTier  uncon- 
sciously prepared  the  way  for  disfurhinp;  the  old  dogma  of  fixity  of  species, 
though  he  himself  c\n\\^  to  it  to  the  last.  iSec  some  observations,  wliich  are 
Tery  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written,  in  CahanU^ 
Rapports  du  Physvpu  et  du  Moral,  pp.  427,  428:  oondonons  dlAWn  from 
OuTier,  which  Cuvier  would  have  himself  n;jeoted< 
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sifoplie,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  estiU>li^ed.  Such  gratuitous  Msump«- 
tions,  even  if  they  eventually  tnra  out  to  be  true,  are  iu 
the  preaent  .state  of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought 
to  be  rejected,  as  the  last  remains  of  those  theological 
prejudices  by  which  the  mardijsf.  every  science  has  ui 
its  turn  been  liindered.  These  and  all  analogoos  notioaa 
work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischievous,  because 
they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to  its  in- 
quiries; and  abore  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  thej 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  oontinuouB  and  uninte^» 
rujpted  law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but 
on  which  the  highest  generalisations  of  future  science  mutt 
ultimately  depend. 

It  is  this  deep  conviction,  that  changing  phenomena 
have  unchanging  laws,''  and  that  there  are  principle  of 
(Nrder  to  which  all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — It 
is  this,  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a 
limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton ;  whidh  in  the 
eighteenth  century  was  applied  to  every  part  of  the  ma« 
terial  universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany ;  for,  -^  ith  the  simple  exception  of  Vice,  no  one 
even  suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  ge- 
ncralizatious  respecting  tlie  progress  of  man,  until  shortly 
before  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  great  Oermaii 
thinkers  began  to  cultivate  this,  the  highest  and  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  studies.  But  the  French  themselves  were  too 
much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay  attention  to 
such  matters     and  speaking- generally,  we  may  say  that^ 

Neither  Montesquieu  norTorgot  appear  to  have  believed  in  the  poin- 
bilitj  of  genci-aliztng  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Vol- 
taire, tlie  weakest  point  in  his  otherwise  profotnid  view  of  history,  was  hli 
love  of  the  old  saying,  that  great  events  spring  from  little  causes;  a  singular 
enor  for  so  eomprebensive  a  mind,  because  it  depended  on  e(mtw\ng  eamei 
with  oonditions.  That  a  man  li!:o  Voltaire  should  have  committed  what 
now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection  for  tho?c  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  peueti-ating  genius,  and  it  may  teach  tiie  best 
of  us  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  1  y  .Montesquieu  and 
Tofgpt ;  and  the  fomer  writer,  in  particular,  di^layed  such  exlraovduiaif 
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ill  tlic  cii^liteentli  century,  each  of  the  three  leading  na-^ 
tions  of  Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England 
diffused  a  love  of  freedom  ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science  ;  while  Germany,  aided  in  some  deirree  by 
Scotland,  revived  the  study  of  metaphj'sics,  and  created 
the  atudy  of  philosophic  history.  To  this  classification 
some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made  ;  but  that  these 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries,  is 
certain.  After  the  death  -Locke  in  1 704,  and  that  of 
Newton  in  1727,  there  was  ui  England  a  singular  dearth 
of  great  speculatiye  thinkers ;  and  this  not  because  the 
ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was  turned  partly  into 
practical  pursuits,  partly  intd  political  contests.  1  shall 
hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity,  and  en-  . 
deavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has  influenced 
the  fortunes  of  the  counti^.  That -the  results  were,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  un- 
questionably injurious  tfi  the  progress  of  sdence,  because 
^ey  tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those 
likely  to  produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  though  the  English  made  several  great 
discoveries,  they  did  not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a 
single  man  who  took  «  really  comprehensive  view  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature;  not  one  who  oould  be  compared 
with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France  reformed 
every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
mofe  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton, 
that  tlie  first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction, 
which  (juickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  dei>artment 
of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion DaltoiL,  Davy,  and  Yomig,  each  of  whom  was  in  his 
own  held  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch ;  while  on  other  sub- 

abilitv,  that  there  can  be  little  duubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  aud 
thiM  luul  the  means  of  employ^ing  in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  politi* 

cal  economy  and  nhj-sical  scieuce,  he  would  have  had  the  lionour  not  only  of 
laying  the  basis,  but  also  of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  Man.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  coi»ceiving  what  is  the  final  object 
of  every  scientific  inquirj',  namely,  the  power  of  fomtelliug  the  future  ;  and 
after  liis  deatli,  In  1755,  all  the  finest  intellects  iu  France,  Voltaire  alone  ex* 
cepted,  couceutrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
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jects  I  can  only  just  refer,  rtrst,  to  tlio  inHnence  of  the  Scotch 
scliool ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden  and  well-deserved 
•  admiration  for  the  German  litierature,  of  which  Coleridge 
was  the  principal  exponent,  and  whicii  infused  into  the 
English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearleas  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this 
vast  movement,  which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, will  be  traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work: 
at  present  I  merely  notice  it,  as  illustrating  the  fa^U  that 
until  the  movement  began,  the  English,  though  superior  to 
the  French  in  several  matters  of  extreme  importance,  were 
for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in  those  large  and  philo- 
sophic views,  without  which  not  only  is  the  most  patient 
industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose  their 
proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalisation  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  o&er,  and  consoli- 
date their  severed  fragments  into  one  vast  system  of  com- 
plete and  harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced 
me  to  treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended; 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive 
and  preparatory  character'  of  this  Introduction.  But  the 
extraordinary  success  with  which  the  French  now  culti- 
vated physical  knowledge,  is  so  curious,  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  the  Revolution,  that  I  must  mention  a  few 
more  of  its  most  prominent  instances:  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  luysclf  to  those  three  great  divi- 
sions, wliich,  wlicn  put  together,  form  what  is  called  Na- 
tural History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department 
of  zoology,  wo  owe  to  tlic  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  those  generalizations  whieli  are  still  tlie  highest 
this  branch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking  zoology 
in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only  of  two 
parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is  its  statics,  and  the 
physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics ;  the  first  refer- 
ring to  the  structure  of  animak;  the  other,  to  their  func* 
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tions.'"  Both  of  tlicse  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  bv  Ciivier  and  Bicliat;  and  tlie  leadin*!;  con- 
elusions  at  which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  undisturbed  in  their  essential  points.  In 
1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the  great  principle,  that  the  study 
and  classification  of  animals  was  to  be,  not  as  heretofore, 
with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but  with  a  view  to 
internal  orf!;anization :  and  that,  therefore,  no  real  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  comparative  aQatomj.'^^  This  step, 
simple  as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance, 
since  by  it  soology  was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  observer,  and  thiwn  into  those  of  the  experimenter : 
the  consequence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  of  that 
precision  and  accuracy  of  detail,  which  experiment  alone 
can  give,  and  which  is  every  way  superior  to  such  popuhir 
£ELcts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus  indicating  to  natu- 
ralists the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustoming  them  to  a 
dose  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaching  Uiem  to  despise 
those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de* 
lighted,  Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  pogress,  whidi, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  has  surpassed  tiie  most  san- 
guine expectations.  This,  then,  is  the  real  service  ren- 
dered by  Cuvier,  that  he  overthrew  Uie  artificial  system 
wbich  the  genius  of  Linnaeus  had  raised  up    and  sab* 

Tlie  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  as  statical,  and  physiolcigy 
as  dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  {Philos.  Posttiv€,  voL  iii.  p.  303) 
and  by  MM.  Robin  et  YertMl  (Okimie  Anatomiqiu,  vol.  t.  pp.  11,  12,  40, 
102,  1  --s,  }:>4).  What  is  said  by  Carus  (rom/wm/tw  AruUomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  356) 
and  by  8ir  Benjaniiu  Brodic  {Ijfctvres  on  Pafholofju  auil  Surtjrr)/,  p.  6)  comes 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though  expressed  with  less  precision.  Oii  tho 
Other  hand,  M.  iAIilne  Kdwards  {J^tdoffiey  part  i.  p.  9)  adb  phyniology  "Uk 
science  de  la  vie which,  if  tnic,  would  simply  prove  tluit  there  is  no 
physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  iio  science  of  life. 

Ilihis  Rign«  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  he  says  that  prci^ding  natu- 
ralists "n'avaient  gn^rc  cortsidcre  que  lea  rapports  exterieurs  de  ces  espt^cc?, 
et  personne  ne  s'otait  oocup6  de  coordonner  Ics  classes  ct  les  ordrcs  d  :lpr^3 

l*eiisemble  do  bt  straetnTe  Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me  pric  uu 

temm  considerable,  je  dus  faire  nunoher  do  front  Tanatomio  et  la  loologie, 

les  dissections  et  Ic  classement  Lcs  premiers  le  ultats  do  ce  double 

travail  parurcut  en  1796,  dans  uu  memoire  special  sur  uuo  uouvelle  division 
des  animaux  it  sang  bhine." 

On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Liimteus  and  of  Oavier, 
see  Jen^ru'  Report  on,  Zoclogjf,  pp.  144,  146,  in  Brit,  AmHt.Jor  1834. 
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Btitutcd  in  its  i)lace  tiiat  far  superior  sclicme  whicli  gave 
the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry:  since,  according  to  it, 
all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  provisional  so 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  in- 
fluence exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the 
extraordinary  skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer 
followed  it  out,  and  proved  the  practicability  of  his  own 
precepts.  His  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  made 
by  any  other  man ;  but  what  has  gained  him  most  cele- 
brity is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he  used 
what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generaliza- 
tions, he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classificatiou  of  the 
whole  ammid  kingdom  into  vertebrata,  mollusca,  arti- 
colata^  and  radiata;^^^  a  classification  which  keeps  its 
ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
that  hirge  and  philosophic  spirit  which  France  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.^^ 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  CuTier,  a  greater 
still  remains  behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose 
reputation  is  steadily  increasiiig  as  our  knowledge  ad- 

The  fouudations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  bj  Cuvier, 
in  ft  peper  read  in  1795^  WhewelPt  HUtory  of  tht  Indue,  Sekneti,  vol.  iii. 
p.  494.  It  appears,  however  {Flonrens,  Travaiix  de  Cui'ier^  pp.  69,  70), 
that  it  was  iii,  or  just  after,  1791,  tliat  the  dissection  of  some  moJliuoa  sug- 
fletted  to  him  tho  ite  of  refonning  th«  etaifioation  of  tiM  iHude  animal 
Kingdom.  Oompare  Cumtr^  Bigim  Animal,  vol.  L  pp.  51,  52  note. 

The  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  Cuvier's  arrangement  has 
proceeded  from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression:  a 
aenarkable  theory,  of  which  Lamarck  and  Maclcay  are  Uie  real  originators, 
and  wludi  is  oertainiy  supported  by  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence. 
Still,  among  the  great  majority  of  competent  zoologists,  the  fourfold  divi- 
siou  holds  its  ground,  although  the  coustautly-iucreaKing  accuracy  of  micro- 
ioopisal  observations  lias  detected  a  nervons  system  mnen  lower  in  the  seale 
than  was  fonnerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists  to 
divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  OwenU  Inverttcbrata^  1855, 
pp.  14,  l.*) ;  and  Jii/uirr  JoufsCn  Animal  Kinf/domj  1855,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it 
seems  proliable  that  all  autinul.';  have  a  distinct  nervous  systmn,  this  sob- 
division  is  only  provisional ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes 
are  more  improved,  we  shaU  have  to  return  to  Cuvier's  arraugcmcut.  Some 
of  Ouvier's  suooessors  have  removed  the  apodous  eohinoderms  from  tiw  im- 
diata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Aitmal  Kingdom^  p.  211)  vindicates 
the  Guverian  classtfication. 
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vanccs,  and  who,  if  we  compare  the  shortness  of  his  life 
with  the  reach  an<l  (l(^))th  of  liis  vicNvs,  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  j)r(>fuun<l  thinker  and  the  most  con- 
summate observer  bv  whom  tlie  or^^anization  of  the  animal 
frame  has  vet  been  studied. ^''^  lie  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remark- 
able;  but  though,  on  this  account,  his  ireneralizations  were 
drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  less  provisional :  they  were,  1  think,  more  complete, 
and  certaiidy  they  dealt  with  more  momentous  topics. 
For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  preeminently  directed 
to  the  human  frame^^  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word ; 
his  object  being  so  to  investigate  tlie  organization  of  man, 
as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise, 
considered  as  a  whole,  he  £uled ;  but  what  he  effected  in 
certain  parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such 
an  impetus  to  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry, 
that  I  will  briefly  indicate  his  method,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  that  other  method,  which,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Cuvier  adopted  with  immense  success. 

The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  in-^ 
sis  ted  on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
organs  of  animals,  instead  of  foUowing  the  old  plan  of 

^"  We  may  except  Ariafcofclo ;  but  between  Ariiiotle  uid  JBichat,  I  oaa 
find  no  middle  ninii. 

**  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blainville  {Phydol.  comparie^  vol.  ii.  p.  304) 
aays,  "  cclui  qui,  comme  Bidiat,  bomait  tm  etudes  Ik  l  enUmiio  Iminiiiiie;*' 

and  at  p.  3')<),  **  quatid  on  ne  conaid^ro  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chvz  riiomme, 
aiusi  que  I'a  fait  Bichat.*'  This,  however,  \b  much  too  positively  stalecL 
Bidiat  mentioiiB  "  les  ezp^rienoee  nombreoees  que  ytA  fiiites  sur  lee  animaiut 

vivans."  Bichut,  Au/itomie  Ofninie^  vol.  i.  p.  'S.V1 ;  and  for  other  instances 
of  his  experiments  ou  animals  below  man,  Hee  the  same  work,  voL  L  pp. 
164,  284,  311,  312,  326,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  25,  (ID,  73,  107,  133,  135,  225,  264, 
423,  vol.  iii.  pp.  151,  218.  242,  2(i:^,  364,  4<HJ,  47H,  501,  vol.  iv.  pp.  27, 
28,  34,  46,  229,  247,  471  :  see  also  Jiichnt,  lUcheTchent  «ur  la  Vie,  pp.  2(52, 
26fi,  277,  312,  336,  366,  358,  360.  368,  384,  4(K),  411,  439,  455,  476,  482, 
494,  618 ;  and  his  Traia  det  Membrane,  pp.  48,  64,  (>7,  l:)0, 166. 196,  201, 
224.  These  are  all  experiments  on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  j^reat 
physiologist  in  establishing  those  vast  guneralizjJtions,  which,  thouf^h  applied 
to  man.  were  by  no  means  collected  lutrely  from  human  auutuuty.  The 
imponibility  of  understanding  phYt^i^>l<>gy  without  studying  comparative 
anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Kymer  Joaee't  wolk,  OfganuaiioH  <ff  tkg 
Aninud  Kingdom,  1855,  pp.  601,  791. 
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merely  desorihinf^  tlieir  liabits  ;iiid  external  peculiarities. 
This  was  a  vast  improvement,  since,  in  the  })la('e  of  loose 
and  popular  observations,  he  substituted  direct  experi- 
ment, and  hence  introduced  into  zoology  a  precision  for- 
merly unknown. ^"^^  But  Bichat,  with  a  .still  keener  insight, 
saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw"  that,  each 
organ  being  composed  of  dill'erent  tissues,  it  was  requisite 
to  studv  the  tissues  them.selves,  before  we  couhl  learn  the 
•  way  in  which,  by  their  c<nnbination,  the  organs  are  pro- 
duced. This,  like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely 
struck  out  by  a  single  man ;  for  the  physiological  value 
of  the  tissues  had  been  recognized  by  three  or  four  of 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such  as  Carmicbael 
Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  inquirers, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected 
several  special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that 
want  of  liarmony  and  that  general  incompleteness  always 
cbaracteriBtic  of  the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a 
commanding  view  of  the  subject  with  which  they  deal.^^ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began 
ihose  researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still 

Mr.  Swainsou  {GfOffmphij  nnil  Clasxijication  of  AnimaU^  p.  170)  com- 
plains, strangely  enough,  that  Cuvier  "  rt-jects  the  more  plain  and  obvious 
characters  which  every  one  can  sec,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  em* 
ployed  l>y  Linnfcup,  and  makes  the  differenci's  between  tliose  groupf?  to 
depend  upod  circumstances  which  no  one  but  an  anatomist  can  under- 
stand.'* Seeabo  p.  173:  "oharaeters  wMoh,  however  good,  are  not  always 
comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist."  (Compare  I/fxhjson  on  (lie  Omi- 
t/ioloqi/  of  XfjMil^  in  Aiiatic  RfjtearchtJ!^  vol.  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1836.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  compUiint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a 
Bcience,  and,  therefore,  of  coiuse,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attrac* 
tions,  in  oider  to  invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  }ii;:}H  r  rlianictcr. 
The  errors  iutroducod  into  the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation 
instead  of  experiment,  have  been  noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more 
judiciously  tmm  M.  8uint  Ililaire  in  his  Anonuiies  de  VOrgnnimtim,  vol.  L  98. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  ac(|Mainted  with  the  works  of 
Smyth,  Bonn,  or  Fallopius,  and  1  do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  even 
mentions  their  names.  He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu ;  but  I 
suspect  that  tin  author  by  whom  he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose 
pathological  tieuenilizations  were  put  forward  jtist  about  the  time  when 
Bichat  l>egan  to  write.  Coiuparu  JJichatf  Traite  lUs  MnnOraimSy  pp.  6,  4,  1U7, 
191 ;  BHard,  AwU.  OSn.  pp.  65,  66;  SouiOaud,  PhUo§,  Mfdiealef  p.  S6; 
JilainvilU,  Pht/itiol.  comparef,  wl.  L  p.  284,  vol,  ii.  pp.  19,  262;  MenUt 
AneU.  (Jen,  vol.  i.  pp.  XI 9,  120. 
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more  at  tlieir  ])rospectivc  results,  .are  j)robably  tlie  most 
valuable  coiitributiou  ever  made  to  physiology  by  a  single 
mind.  In  ISOl,  only  a  year  before  his  death, ^**^  he  pub- 
lished his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in  ^v]lich  the  study  of 
the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to  the  study  of 
the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that  the 
body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distiuct  tissues,  all  of 
Tvhiohy  though  essentially  diiferent,  have  in  common  the 
two  groat  properties  of  extensibilit}'  and  contractility.^^* 
These  tissues  he,  vriih  indefatigable  industry,^*^  subjected 
to  every  sort  of  examination ;  he  examined  them  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  diseases,  witli  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws 
of  their  normal  and  pathological  development.^  He  stn- 

»«'  litoff.  Univ.  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  4(10. 

For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  sec  Bichaty  Anal.  Oin.  vol.  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50 
he  aays,  "  en  effet»  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  leqael  on  cousid^re  oes 
tissus,  ils  ne  se  resseniblent  nullerncJit :  c'est  la  nature,  ct  noii  la  science, 
qui  a  tir^  unc  ligne  de  demarcation  eutre  eux."  There  is,  however,  now 
reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and  T^table  tissoes  are,  in  all  their 
varieties,  rcforrible  to  a  cellular  oiigiD.  This  great  view,  which  M.  Schwann 
piiucipally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the  krgest  generalization 
we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
its  nUne.  Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  nt  so  vast  a 
law,  wc  pbnuld  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-nmrked  diircrcnces 
between  the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  {Traite  de  PhiftioLo^ie^ 
ToL  vl  pp.  195, 196)  haa  made  aome  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  intro- 
doeed  into  the  study  of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  diatacteristics 
which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

*♦*  Pincl  sr\ys,  "  dans  uu  scul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadayres." 
Notice  tur  Bichat,  p.  xiii.,  in  vol.  i.  of  Anat.  OSn.  By  such  enormous  labour, 
and  by  working  day  and  night  in  a  m  ces?;irily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  Iniil 
the  foundation  for  that  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to 
prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  off  at  the  of  thirty^one.  L'esprit  a  peine 
a  concevoir  que  la  vie  d'un  saul  homme  pitlsss  sufBi-e  &  tant  de  travaux,  h 
tant  do  d6couvertes,  fiiitcs  on  indiqu^os :  Bichat  est  mort  avant  d'avotr 
accompli  sa  trente-deuxi^me  anneu !"  I'indf  p.  xvi. 

To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  which 
before  his  time  Pcnrcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and 
clearly  saw  that  it  would  eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  patho- 
logy. Jnat,  GH,  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-241,  vol.  ir.  p.  417, 
he.  ^  XJnfortunatdy  thsM  investigations  were  not  properly  followed  up  by 
his  immediate  successors  ;  *nnd  Miillor,  writing  lon^  after  his  death,  was 
obliged  to  refer  cliiefly  to  liicliat  for  *'the  true  principles  of  geuenil  pa- 
thology." MMOet^B  Pkytioioffy,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  M.  Yogd  too,  in  his 
J*atholoq{c(il  A>Ki(omij,\><M ,  pp.  308,  413,  notices  the  error  committed  by 
the  earlier  pathologists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  the  or^^s,  and  neglecting 
those  in  the  tissues;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  in  Rt^in  ft  rerdril, 
Chimie  AnaUmique,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  45;  and  in  I/enlc,  Traiti  d' Anatomic, 
vol.  i.  p.  viL,  Paris,  1843.  That  "  structural  anatomy/'  and  "  strttctoiai 
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died  the  way  eacli  tissue  is  affected  by  moisture,  air,  and 
temperature  ;  also  the  way  in  which  their  properties  aro 
altered  bv  vari(jus  chemical  substances/^*'  and  even  tlieir 
effect  on  the  taste. l^y  these  means,  and  by  many 
other  experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took 
so  great  and  sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  an  innovator  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as 
the  creator  of  a  new  onc,^*'^  And  although  HubscMpieiit 
observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  conclusions,  this  has 
only  been  done  by  following  liis  method ;  the  value  of  which 
is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other  points,  ai*e 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  progress  of 
anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.^^^ 

developmeut,"  are  to  bo  made  the  fouudatious  of  pathology,  is,  moi-eovcr, 
observed  in  3imon*s  Patholoffv^  1800,  p.  115  (compare  Williams's  Principles 
^  Malicinc,  1S48,  p.  67),  who  aacribes  the  chiM  merit  of  this  rational 
pathology"  to  Ilenle  and  Schw:iiin ;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only 
executed  Bichat's  scheme,  and  (be  it  s:ud  with  every  respect  for  thc«e  emi- 
nent men)  execoted  it  with  a  oomprehenaiveness  much  inferior  to  tliat 
displayed  by  their  great  predecessor.  In  Broumiis,  Extimen  dfs  Doctnnet 
Medicalf^i,  vol.  iv.  pp.  lOG,  107,  there  are  some  just  and  libt  ral  oliservatioua 
on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to  pathology,  ^^ce  also 
JBSdtirti,  Anaiomi€,  Paris,  1852,  p.  184. 

/Sic/uU,  A  nut.  ah\.  vol.  i.  pp.  .01,  100,  161,  259,  372,  vol.  il  pp.  47, 
448,  449,  vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  168,  20b,  3U9,  4U0,  435,  voL  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  455- 
461,  617. 

According  to  M.  Comte  (Philos.  Pos.  vol.  iii.  p.  319),  no  one  had 
thought  of  this  before  Biihut.  MM.  Ik>bin  et  Verdeil,  in  their  recent  great 
work,  fully  admit  the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie 
Anatwni'piy,  l^r/S,  vol.  i.  pp.  18, 1SI5,  182, 357,  531. 

"D^s  lorsil  crea  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatomic  gcuerale."  Pinel  .inr 
Bichat,  p.  xiL  A  Bichat  apparticnt  veritabicment  la  gloire  d'avoir  couyu 
et  aurtoat  ez^cnt^,  le  premier,  leplan  dHine  anatomie nouveUe."  BomUetud, 
J*hiloM.  Midioeie,  p.  27.  Bichat  fut  le  cr6ateur  de  Thistologie.  aq  aa^gnant 
des  caractt^rcs  precis  h,  chaquc  claspe  de  tissus."  Jlurd'fch,  Phytnologie^  vol. 
ifii.  p.  111.  "  Lc  eioatcur  de  l  uuatumie  g6u6rale,  fut  Bichat."  Henley  Ana- 
tomxe,  vol.  i.  p.  12().  Similar  remarks  will  be  found  in  f:kiint  JlHairej  Ano- 
malies de  I  Otgani^ruion,  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  and  in  Robin  tt  Verdeil,  CAimie  Anai, 
vol.  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol  iiL  p.  405. 

In  BkUtrd,  AnaL  Oin,  1852,  p.  61,  it  it  said  that  «]a  recherahe  de 
oas  tiasna  iltoientairea,  oa.tiiments  orgauiques,  est  devenuc  la  pi-C>occupation 
presque  cxclupive  des  anatomistes  do  nos  ionrs.  "  Compare  lU>ii,<vill'',  Pk'/- 
siol.  (Jen.  et  Conip.  vol.  i.  p.  93  :  Aujourd'hui  nous  ulious  plus  avaut,  nuus 
p6nitron8  dans  la  structure  intiroe,  non  aeulement  de  cea  organea,  nuua  en- 
core des  tissus  qui  conconrent  k  kur  composition  ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot 
de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomiti  propremeut  dite."  And  at  p.  105 : 
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The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuyier,  when  put  to- 
gether, exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science; 
80  that  all  subsequent  naturalists  haye  been  compelled  to 
follow  one  of  these  two  schemes  ;  that  is,  either  to  follow 
Cuvicr  in  comparing  the  organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  fol- 
low Bichat  in  comparing  the  tissues  which  compose  the 
organs.^*®  An<l  inasumch  as  one  comparison  is  chiefly 
suggestive  of  function,  and  tlic  other  comparison  of  struc- 
ture, it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
workl  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both 
these  great  plans  are  necessary :  but  if  we  ask  which  of 
the  two  plans,  unaided  by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to 
produce  important  lesults,  the  palm  must,  I  think,  be 
yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat.  Certainly,  if  we  look 
at  the  <iucstion  as  unc  to  be  decided  by  authority,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  jihysiologists 
now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  tlian  to  that  of 
Cuvier  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  reputation  of  Bichat  has.  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great 
rival.  Wliat,  however,  appears  to  me  still  more  decisive, 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  our 
time  respecting  the  classification  of  animals,  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  suggested.  The 
first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 

"  e*ett  nn  genre  de  recherehes  qu  a  cultiv6  avec  beaucoup  d 'activity,  et 
qui  a  rc^ti  nno  p-andc  extension  depuia  la  publication  da  oeloavragede 

Bichat/'    i>ee  also  voL  ii.  p.  303. 

In  confle<|uence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name 

d  J)e(/eneratu>ns  of  TiMues^  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of 
which,  I  btl'u've,  no  instance  will  be  found  bcfort*  the  time  of  Bichat,  but 
the  value  of  which  is  now  recognized  l»y  most  jtuthologists.  Compare  P<i<jeC» 
Swrgiieal  'PiUhilogy,  vol.  i.  pp.  98  112;  William  ft"*  Principle  of  JMidtu, 
pp.  3f»9-37f»;  Bfir<hirh's  Phifxidoffif,  vol.  viii.  p.  3<i7  ;  f!rjiorf.<  of  Hrlt.  Jj»«jc. 
vol.  vi.  p.  147  I  Joius  and  tSieveicing' a  rathological  Analomy^  It^,  pp.  IM- 
156,  30S-304, 655-55S.  **  They  are,"  say  these  last  writers,  "  of  extremelj 
frequent  occurrence ;  bat  their  natare  has  scarodj  been  recognised  until  of 
kte." 

**•  Cuvier  completely  neglected  the  study  of  tissues  ;  and  in  tlie  very  few 
instonces  in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  vaffue. 
Thus,  in  his  Itt(j»f  Anihinl,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  lie  says  of  living  bodies,  **Teur 
tissu  est  douc  compose  de  rescaux  et  de  maiiles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames 
Bolides,  qui  renferment  des  liquides  dans  leun  intcmllfls.*' 
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the  arraagement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not 
fulfil  it6  purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  the  characteristics  of  their  structure  were 
destroyed.^  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  only  other  re- 
maining plan,  and  studied  the  tissues,  which,  being  less 
complex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found  intact.  The 
result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has 
perished  except  this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting 
its  characteristics,  to  reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most 
essential  parts.  Of  the  yalue  of  this  principle  of  harmony, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance,  that  on 
it  Agassis  has  based  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  classi- 
fication, of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by  which  fossil 
ichthyoloo^y  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise  and 
definite  .sliape.**^ 

The  other  discovery,  of  which  tlie  application  is  much 
inore  extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It 
consists  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal 
have  a  necessarv  connexion  witli  the  entire  organization 
of  its  frame;  so  that,  within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict 
the  oriraiiization  hv  cxamiin'mi:  the  tootli.  This  beautiful 
instance  of  tlie  rciiulai  ity  of  the  operations  of  nature  was 
not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years  afler  the  death  of 
Bicliat.  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prosecution  of  that 
method  which  he  seduiuuslv  incnlcat<'(l.  For  the  teeth 
uever  having  been  properly  examiued  in  regard -to  their 

A  well-known  ornithologist  nuJces  the  sune  complaint  respecting  the 

classification  of  birds.  Stn'cllaurl  on  Ornithol'Hjy^  Brit.  Amoc.  far  1844,  pp. 
209,  210.  Even  in  reg:xrd  to  living  spucius,  Ouvier  {liegnf  Animal^  vol.  ii. 
p.  128)  sayg,  *-  La  classe  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  qui  offre  Ic  plus  de 
difllcuites  qiiand  cm  veat  la  subdiviser  ea  ordres  d'aprte  cm  oaractkee  fixes 

et  seiisibles." 

The  discoveries  of  M.  Ai^a^si'/  nro  oTTilKxlitHl  in  his  gre.it  work,  /?<• 
cherckes  »ur  lu  Poi**om  fouiUi:  but  the  rtsader  who  ma^  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  contulting  that  costly  publication,  wilt  find  two  e!<says  br  this 
eminent  natunilist,  wliich  will  give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject, 
in  liejwrU  of  British  A*soc  for  1M42,  pp  80-88,  and  for  1^44,  pp.  27:>-:no. 
How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist,  anpeuns  frouj  the  remark  of  Sir 
R.  Mnrchison  {^bitria^  1854,  p  417),  that  "fossil  fishes  have  everj  where 
proved  the  most  exact  chronometm  of  the  age  of  rooks.'* 

VOL.  1.  3  a 
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separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially 
devoid  of  structure,  or,  as  some  thought^  were  simply  a 
fibrous  texture.^^  But  by  minute  microscopic  investiga- 
tions, it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  tissues  of 
tlio  teeth  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  Ixxly  and  that  the  ivory,  or  dentine,  as  it  is  now 
called,^^^  is  highly  organized ;  that  it,  as  well  as  the  ena- 
mel, is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  j^ulosopbic  anatomist, 
is  pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838 ;  and 
though  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkiiy^, 
Betzius,  and  Schwann,  tiie  principal  merit  is  due  to 
Nasmyth  and  Owen,^^"  between  whom  it  is  disputed,  but 
whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here  called  upon  to  adjust.^ 
What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the  discoverv  is  similar  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  A^ussis;  simihur  in  me  method  by 
which  it  was  worked  out,  and  also  in  the  results  which 
have  followed  from  it   Both  are  due  to  a  recognitbn  of 

That  they  were  composed  of  fibreg,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  until 
the  diBcovcry  of  their  tubes,  in  1835,  by  Purkinje.  Before  Purkinj6,  only 
ono  obeerver,  Leouwenhak,  had  announced  their  tubular  structure;  but  no 
one  bdiev«d  what  he  said,  and  Purkinje  was  unacquainted  with  his  re- 

Fcarchcs.    Compare  Xas/hi/t/t's  /iV.^rv/jr/c.s-  o/i  th-'  Tteth^  1839,  p.  lAO;  Owen's 


Report*  of  JBnt,  Auoe,  tol  vii.  pp.  135, 136  {Transae.  of  SMiono), 

™  Mr.  Natmyth,  in  his  valuable,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthumous  work, 
notices,  as  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  "the  close  affinity  subsisting 
between  the  dental  and  other  organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame  "  JU- 
osarehe*  on  the  Devdopmmt,  of  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Nasmytii^  roimer  hook,  which  hore  toe  same 


This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been 
objected  to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  fosoAcient  grounds.  Compare 

OictH^s  Oifontof/t'd/Jn/^  vol.  i.  p.  iii.,  with  Xasmyth's  Reiearch<$y  1849,  pp.  3-4. 
it  is  adopted  m  Car/>eii!c/8  Huiium  Phifsiol.  184(5,  p.  154;  wu^'m  J<me*  and 
*i>ievei'ini/'t  Patholoj.  A  nat,  1854,  pp.  4b;i,  486. 

See  the  correspondsnoe  fai  Brit.  Attoe.  for  1841,  Sec,  pp.  2-23. 

. In  the  notice  of  it  in  WhewetPe  But.  ofSeieMee,  yoL  iii.  p.  678,  nothing 
issaid  about  Mr.  Nasmyth  ;  while  in  tlint  in  Wihons  Human  AnafnMj/,  p.  Pa, 
edit.  1851,  nothing  is  Siiid  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with 
which  men  treat  their  contempornries.  Dr.  Grent  {Supj^ement  to  Hooper'a 
Medieal  Diet.  1848,  p.  1390)  says,  **  the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  con- 
firm those  of  Mr.  Nasmyth. "  Nasmyth,  in  his  last  work  {lifmtrches  on  the 
Ttet/iy  1849,  p.  81).  only  refers  to  Owen  to  point  out  an  error;  while  Owen 
{Odontogmiihy,  voL  i.  pp.  zlvi.-lTi.)  tfeats  Nasmyth  as  an  impodent  pht- 
giarist. 
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the  funJanicntal  maxim  ofBicliat,  that  tlie  study  of  organs 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  botii  have 
su|>}>licd  the  iii(.)sL  valuable  aid  tu  zoologieal  classification. 
On  this  point,  the  ser\ice  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontest- 
able, whatever  maybe  thought  of  his  original  claims.  This 
eminent  naturalist  has,  with  immense  industry,  applied  the 
discovery  to  all  vertebrate  animals;  and  in  an  elaborate 
work,  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  lie  has  placed  be- 
yond dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the  structure  of  a 
single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  orgoiiizatioa 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.^  ''' 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  sUiges 
through  which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed, 
must,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  v.  hile  fully 
recognizing  the  great  merit  of  these  invcstigatora  of  the 
animal  frame,  our  h^est  admiration  ought  to  be  reserved 
not  for  those  who  make  the  discoveries,  but  rather  for 
those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries  are  to  be  made.^^^ 
When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been  indicated, 
the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  beaten  highway  is 
always  opeu  ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who 
will  travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh 
one.  Every  age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity 
and  of  considerable  industry,  who,  while  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  increase  the  details  of  a'  science,  are  unable  to  ex- 
ioni  its  distant  boundaries.  This  is  because  such  exten- 
sion must  be  accompanied  by  a  new  method,^^  which,  to 

Dr.  Whewcll  {Jftst.  of  fn<hfc.  Sn'cnrcjt^  vol.  iii.  p.  078)  says,  that  **  he 
has  earned  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  au  examiuatiou,  founded 
apon  this  dwoovery,  and  has  published  the  rantts  of  this  in  his  OdoniO' 

'fra^^j/.'*  If  tliis  able,  but  rather  hasty  writer,  liad  read  the  Odonto  fr  iphy^ 
lie  would  have  found  that  Mr,  Owen,  so  far  from  carrying  the  exaiuiuatioa 
**iuto  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,"  diBtiuctly  contines  himself  to 
**on-j  of  the  primary  divisiDn.^  of  the  animal  kingdom"  (I  quote  his  own 
wor  Is  from  OJontofjri'p/'  !,  vcl.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think,  that  below 
the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  furuidU  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposed  of 
olssrification. 

But  in  comparing  (he  iiu  rits  of  di.scovcrers  themselves,  wc  must  praise 
him  who  proves  rather  than  him  u  h  i  -iiggcsts.  See  some  sensible  remarks 
ia  Owen's  Odontognipfn/,  vul.  i.  \>.  xli  x,  f  whicJi,  however,  do  not  affect  my 
observations  on  uie  supe;  ioiity  of  metMo  1. 

liy  a  new  nicthod  of  inquiring  into  a  BubjLct,  I  mean  an  applieation 
to  it  of  generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  tield  of 
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be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on  the  part  of  its 
suggester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  his  sul)jcct,  but  also  the  possession  of  originality  and 
comprehensiveness, — the  two  r  arest  forms  of  human  genius. 
In  this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit. 
As  soon  as  any  departinerit  of  knowledge  has  been  gene- 
ralized into  laws,  it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  ap- 
\   plications^  three  distinct  bT-anches;  namely,  inrentions* 
,    discoveries,  and  method.    Of  these,  the  fir  st  correspondB 
'   to  art ;  the  second  to  science ;  and  the  third  to  philosophy. 
1   In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  &r  the  lowest  place,  and 
}   minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occupied  by  them. 
Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here  the  province 
of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  attempt  is 
made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to  dis- 
card those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are 
of  necessity  referred.    This  is  science  properly  so  called; 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from 
the  &ct,  that  all  half-civilized  nations  have  made  many 
great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries.    The  highest, 
however,  of  all  the  three  stages,  is  the  philosophy  of  me- 
thod, which  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  science 
bears  to  art.    Of  its  immense,  and  indeed  supreme  im- 
.  portance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  8up{)ly  abundant  evi- 
dence; and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have 
effected  absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruit- 
less industry,  not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  be- 
cause their  method  was  steHle.   The  pi  ogress  of  every 
science  is  affected  more  by  the  scheme  according  to  which 
it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual  ability  of  the  cultivators 
themselves.    If  the}'  who  travel  in  an  unknown  country, 
spend  their  force  in  ruiiiiiiig  on  the  wrong  road,  they  will 
miss  the  point  at  wliieh  thev  ai]ii,an<l  perchnnee  mny  faint 
and  fall  by  the  way.    In  that  long  and  diilicult  journey 

thought.  To  call  this  a  new  method,  is  rather  vagite;  hut  there  is  no  other 
word  to  express  the  procoFs.  Properly  speakinjj.  there  are  only  iw  o  Tiiotlutds, 
thH  inductive  and  the  deductive;  which,  though  essentiuliy  ditf  retit,  are 
SO  mixed  together,  as  to  make  it  ImpMSible  wholly  td  aepamte  them.  The 
discuBsion  of  the  real  nature  «)f  this  flifforence  I  reserve  for  mj  COmpsrison, 
in  the  uext  volume,  of  the  Qcrmau  aud  Americau  civilisatiMis. 
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after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform, 
and  of  which  we  in  our  <i:cncration  can  only  see  the  distant 
prospect,  it  is  certa,in  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the 
speed  with  which  men  hasten  in  tlie  path  of  inquiry,  but 
rather  on  the  skill  with  which  that  path  is  selected  for 
them  by  those  great  and  comprehensive  thinkers,  who  are 
as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowledge;  because  they 
supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating  particular 
difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  lai^e  and  sweeping 
innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought*  and 
creates  fresh  resources,  ivhich  it  is.  left  for  their  posterity 
to  work  out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the 
value  of  Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the 
highest  eminence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Des- 
cartes,— mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ; 
and  as  such,  can  only  be  fiurly  estimated  by  connecting 
them  with  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  age 
in  which  they  appeared.  This  giTOs  an  importance  and 
a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of  which  few  indeed 
are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent^  discoveries  re- 
specting the  chissification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  the  result  of  his  teaching ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by 
Cabanis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service, 
of  preventing  it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  re- 
action to  which  France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at 
present ;  but  I  may  mention,  that  when  Napoleon,  not 
from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  selfish  purposes  of  his 
own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ecclesiastical  prin- 
ciples, tlie  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  subse?  viency, 
fell  into  his  view  ;  and  tliere  began  a  marked  decline  in 
that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school 
arose,  which,  thouo;h  professing  to  hold  aloof  from  the- 
ology, was  intifnntcly  allied  with  it  :  and  wliose  showy 
conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour,  a  striking 
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contj  ast  10  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preceding 
.  generation.^*'**  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physi- 
ologists have,  as  a  body,  always  j)rotested  ;  and  it  may  be 
clearly  proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great 
abilities  of  Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  tine  to 
the  impetus  given  by  Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit 
the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  me- 
taphysicians and  theologians  seek  to  control  every  science. 
As  an  illusti  ation  of  this,  I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy 
of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in  England,  where  during  a 
considerable  period  the  influence  of  Bichat  was  scarcely 
felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists,  have  shown 
a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselTes  with  the  reaction- 
ary party ;  and  hare  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded 
their  own  noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  natural  theology.  *  The  oUier  fact  is,  that 
In  France  the  disciples  of  Bi^t  hare,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  rejected  the  study  of  final  causes,  to  which  the 
sdiool  of  Cuvier  still  adheres:  while  as  %  natural  conse- 
quence, the  followers  of  Bichat  are  assod^kted  in  geology 
with  the  doctrine  of  unfforaiity;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmutation  of  species;  and  in  astronomy,  with  ihe 
nebular  hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under 
whose  shelter  the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  from  that 
dogma  of  interference,  which  the  march  of  knowledge  eveiy 
where  reduces,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  incompatiUe 
with  those  conceptions  of  eternal  order,  towards  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries,  we  have  been  constantly  tending. 
These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect; 

^  In  nt€itllire  and  in  theology,  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre  were 
oerteinlj  the  nott  eloquent,  and  were  probtbly  the  meet  ioflncntial  leaden 

of  this  reaction.  Ncitlier  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning 
deductively  from  premises  which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  called  first 
priuciplefi.  De  Maistre,  however,  was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  tliat 
account  his  works  arc  read  by  many  who  care  nothing  for  the  goigeons 
declamation  of  Chateaubriaiul.  In  melaphysics,  a  precisely  similar  move- 
meut  occurred  j  and  Laromigui^c^t  Rojrer  Collard,  and  Alaine  de  Biian, 
founded  Ihftt  oelebmted  eehool  which  cuhninatod  in  M.  Ooniin,  mnd  whish 
is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  phUoeophy  of  indaotloo,  and 
bj  a  waui  of  agrmpathjr  with  physical  scieaoe. 
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presents,  and  of  wliich  I  have  only  sketcliecl  a  rapid  out- 
line, w  ill  be  related  with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  woi-k,  Avhen  I  shall  examine  the  present  condition 
of  the  European  mind,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  its  fu- 
ture prospects.  To  complete,  however,  our  appreciation 
of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  what  some 
consider  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  productions,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalization 
of  the  functions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that 
in  many  important  points  Bichat  hero  fell  short ;  hut  the 
w^rk  itoelf  Btiil  stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance 
of  the  genius  of  the  author,  that  1  will  give  a  short  account 
of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches 
one  branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of 
vegetables.  That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called 
animal  life ;  that  which  is  common  both  to  animals  and 
vegetables  is  called  organic  life.  While,  therefore,  plants 
have  only  one  life,  man  has  two  distinct  lives,  which  are 
governed  bj  entirely  different  laws,  and  which,  though  in« 
timatelj  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In  the 
organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himself;  in  the  animal 
life  he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the 
first  are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external. 
His  organic  life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation 
and  destruction :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assi- 
milation, as  digestion,  circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  de- 
structive process  being  that  of  excretion,  such  as  exhala- 
tion and  the  like.  This  is  what  man  has  in  common  with 
plants ;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natural  state,  is 
unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal  life  is 
consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving, 
of  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is' 
merely  a  vegetable ;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  be- 
comes an  animal. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  organs  by  which  in  man  the 
functions  of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be 

**>  Bichat,  rtfc/imha  turlaFi$0(la  Mori,  pp.  5-0,  826;  and  hit  Anat, 
vol  L  p.  73. 
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struck  bj  the  remarkablo  fact,  that  the  organs  of  hia  TOfj^et- 
able  life  are  irregular,  Uiose  of  his  animal  life  very 
sjrmmetricaL  His  vegetative,  or  oi^nic,  life  is  conducted 
by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  glandular  system 
in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  pancreas ;  all  of  which 
are  irregular^  and  adroit  of  the  greatest  variety  of  form 
and  development,  without  their  fonctions  being  seriously 
disturbed.  Bui  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  essen- 
tially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slidit  departure  from  the 
ordinary  type  impairs  their  action!*^  Kot  only  the  brain, 
but  also  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
ears,  are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  and  they  as  well  as  the 
other  organs  of  Animal  life,  as  tlie  feet  and  hands,  are 
double,  presenting  ou  each  side  of  tke  body  two  separate 

««  **  C!c8t  de  la,  saus  doute,  que  uait  cette  autre  difference  entre  lea  or- 
gMies  des  deux  vies,  savoir,  que  la  uature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarennnt  k  det 
6carts  de  conformation  dans  la  vie  aniniale  que  dans  la  vie  org-.iTiiqtic.  .  .  C'est 
uneremarque  qui  u'a  pu  6cbapper  k  oelui  dont  ks  dissectiouB  out  ^tc  un  peu 
multipliees,  que  les  frequentes  variationt  de  foRnea,  de  grandeiir,  de  position, 
de  direetioD  des  organes  internes,  couime  la  rate,  le  foie,  I'ertomac,  lee  reios, 
les  organes  salivairef,  etc.  .  .  .  Jetons  nmintenant  les  yeux  sur  les  organes  de 
la  vie  auiinale,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerfs,  le  cerveau,  les  nmscles  voluntaires,  le 
laiynx ;  tout  y  est  exact  precis,  rigoureutemrat  d^nnin6  dans  la  forme, 
la  gnindenr  ei  la  position.  On  n'y  voit  prcsque  jamais  dc  vari6tes  de  con- 
formiiion;       en  existe,  les  fonotions  sont  trouhl^j  au^nties;  taudit 

au'dlee  Te«tent  lee  intoies  dans  la  Tie  organique,  au  milieu  dee  alt^Uum 
iverses  dc-s  parties."  Biekat  fin-  hi  fif,  pp.  23-25.  Part  of  this  view  in  cor- 
roborated by  the  CNidencc  collected  by  Baint  Hilaire  {A  nomidies  VOrga- 
nuaiion,  vol.  i.  pp.  246  se(^)  of  the  extraordinary  al)en-atiuu8  to  which  the 
vegetatiye  oi^ne  are  liaue ;  and  he  mentions  (vol.  ii.  p.  8)  the  ease  of  a 
man,  in  whose  body,  on  dissectioji,  "  on  reconnut  que  tons  les  visc^res  £ta  ent 
transposes."  Comparative  anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The 
bodies  of  mollusca  are  less  symmetrical  than  those  of  artioohita ;  and  iu  the 
ibnner.  the  vegetal  series  of  oi^gans,"  says  INIr.  Owen,  are  more  developed 
than  the  animal  series;  wliile  in  the  articulata,  "  iIm;  advance  is  most  con- 
spicuous iu  the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life."  Owen  $  Invertebratay  p.  470. 
Compare  BurdeuA  §  P/t  i/nologie,  vol.  1.  pp.  163,  189 ;  and  a  confirmation  of 
the  •*  unsymmctrical"  orgtms  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  (Irant'g  Coinj  anitive 
AncUonit/y  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  further  seen  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are 
often  Tery  active,  are  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  organs  of  sensation.  Esf/uirol,  Malndint  Mentnle.*,  vol.  ii.  pp  .331,  332. 

A  result,  thoush  perhaps  au  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  ex- 
tension of  theee  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  hm  jmn  there  has  ariran  a 
pathological  theoiy  of  what  are  oalled  "  symmetrical  diseases,**  the  leading 
(acts  of  which  have  been  lone  known,  but  are  noor  only  beginning  to  be 
ffenerulised.  8ee  Paget'*  Pathologu^  vol.  i.  pp.  18-22,  vol.  ii.  pp  244,  24d ; 
^immCt  PatMtffy,  pp.  810, 211 ;  Qtrpenter**  Bwnan  Pkytid,  pp.  e07, 608. 
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parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and  produce  a 
symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs  of 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  sto- 
mach, liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen. 

From  this  fundamental  <liffc'rence  between  tlic  orf^ans 
of  the  two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differ- 
ences of  great  interest.  Our  animal  life  being  double, 
%vhije  our  organic  life  is  single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
former  life  to  take  rest,  that  is,  stop  part  of  its  functions 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew  them.  But  in  organic 
life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we  have  in  common 
with  vegetables,  never  sleeps  ;  and  if  its  movements  en- 
tirely cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  iov  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances 
and  give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption  ;  it  is,  by 
its  nature,  incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never 
receive  supplementary  aid.  The  other  life  we  may  re- 
fresh, not  only  in  sleep,  but  even  when  we  arc  awake. 
Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs  of  movement  while  we 
rest  the  organs  of  thought ;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  re- 
lieve a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  because, 
our  animal  Ufe  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselyes 
of  the  corresponding  part ;  using,  for  instance,  a  single 
eye  or  a  single  arm,  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances may  have  exhausted  ;  an  expedient  which  the 
single  nature  of  organic  life  entirely  prevents.^" 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent, 
and  our  organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,^^^  it  has 
necessarily  followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  im- 
provement of  which  the  second  is  incapable.  There  can 
be  no  improvement  without  comparison,  since  it  is  only 
by  compiuring  one  state  with  another  that  we  can  rectify 

•«  nic/tat  J^ur  ht  I'if,  pp.  l.j-21.  Ibid,  pp.  Zl-ZiO. 

On  iiite  mittence  iv  a  quality  of  animal  life,  sec  Holland's  Medical 
NcU»,  pp.  313,  314,  where  Bicnat  is  mentioned  as  its  f(ivnt>exponnder.  As 
to  the  essential  continuity  of  organic  life,  see  r,iird<ic/<'^  Pfiy.o't  lnifu\  vol  viii. 
p.  420.  M.  Ck>nite  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  liichat's  law  of 
{nteanitteiioe.  Philoi,  Potitive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  300,  395,  744,  745,  750,  751. 
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previous  errors,  and  avoid  futiii  c  ones.  Now,  our  organic 
life  docs  not  admit  of  sucli  comparison,  because,  being 
uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
cliequcred  hj  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  such  as 
thought,  speech,  sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exer- 
cised without  rest ;  and  as  they  are  constantly  suspended, 
it  becomes  jiracticable  to  compare  them,  and,  therefore,  to 
improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this  j-esoui  ce  that  the 
first  cry  of  the  infant  gradually  rises  into  the  perfect 
speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  arc  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing 
can  give  but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts.^'^*^  But 
our  organic  life,  which  we  have  in  common  with  veget- 
ables, admits  of  no  interruption,  and  consequently  of  no 
improvement.  It  obex's  its  own  laws ;  but  it  derires  no 
benefit  from  that  repetition  to  whi(^  animal  life  is  exclu- 
sively indebted.  Its  iuncti<His»  snch  as  nutrition  and  the 
like,  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  born,  and 
while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  b^;un,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement^  is  impos- 
sible. And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in 
size,  its  Tegetative  organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  their  functions  really  improye,  since,  in  of- 
dinary  cases,  their  duties  &re  performed  as  regularly  and 
as  completely  in  childhood  as  in  middle  age.^ 

***  On  the  developmeut  arisiug  from  practice,  see  Bichat  sur  la  Vie^ 
pp.  907-885. 

x''  Ihvl.  pp.  189-203,  225-230.  M.  BronMii  also  On  his  able  work,  Cours 
(U  Pkrh\oto(jtef  p.  487)  says,  that  comparison  only  Ixjgina  after  birth  ;  but 
surely  this  must  be  very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  will  deny  that  em- 
bryological  phenomena,  though  neglected  by  metaphyricians,  play  a  great 
part  in  shaping  the  filturc  chanvcter ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  atiy  system  of 
psychology  can  be  complete  which  ifrnnics  couaideratious,  probable  iu  them- 
selves, and  not  refutod  by  Bpecial  evidence.  So  oarelesdy,  however,  has  this 
nbject  been  inve^tip^ated,  that  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements  re- 
specting even  the  riii/itus  vterinuSy  which,  if  it  0Ti>t|  to  the  extent  alleged 
by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  animal  life  (iu  the 
MDse  of  Biohaty  do<i  begin  during  Uia  total  period.  Compare  Bufdmh^ 
Plnjnd.  vol  iT.  pp.  113, 114,  with  Wagner's  Phj^ieL  p.  188. 

"  Ijcs  organes  internes  qui  cntrcnt  alors  cn  cxercicc,  on  qui  a<KTois- 
scut  beaucoup  leur  action,  n'ont  besoin  d'aucuue  6ducation ;  ils  atteignent 
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Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to 
its  intermittence ;  the  unprogressiveneas  of  organic  life  to 
its  continuity.  It  may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  in- 
termittence of  the  first  life  results  from  the  symmetry  of 
its  organs,  nrhilo  the  continuity  of  the  second  life  results 
from  their  irregularity.  To  this  ^vide  and  striking  gene- 
ralization, many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of  them 
apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubts  and,  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised, 
for  it  unites  the  study  of  function  and  structure  with  that 
of  embryology,  of  ratable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of 
comparison,  and  of  the  influence  of  habit ;  a  vast  and 
magnificent  field,  which  the  genius  of  Bichat  was  able  to 
cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neither  physiologists  nor 
metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general  survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  durii^  the  present  century, 
of  a  subject  of  sudi  intense  interest*  is  a  dedmve  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  genius  of  Bichat;  since,  notwitturtanding 
the  additions  made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of 
j)hysics  connected  with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all 
comparable  to  that  theory  of  life  which  he,  with  far  in- 
ferior resources,  was  able  to  construct.  This  stupendous 
work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect ;  but  even  in  its  de- 
ficiencies wo  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master.  %vhom,  on 
his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approaclied.  His  essay 
on  life  may  well  be  likened  to  tliose  broken  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the 
impress  of  the  inspiration  "which  gave  them  birth,  and 
]M'esent  in  each  separate  part  that  unity  of  conceptiou 
which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete  and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  those  eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  dunng 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  complete 
the  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  what  was 

tout  1^  coup  une  perfectkm  i  laquellc  cetix  de  k  vie  nniaiale  iMpanieillMIlt 
que  par  habitude  d'agir  loavent."  Biekat  tur  la  Via,  p.  831. 
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(lone  in  the  two  leiuaiiiing  branches  of  natinal  history, 
namely,  botany  and  mincralog\%  in  buth  oi'  which  the 
first  great  steps  towards  raising  cacli  study  to  a  science 
were  takoa  by  i^'reuchmeu  a  few  years  before  the  Kevo- 
lution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts 
has,  daring  the  last  hundred  3'ears,  rapidly  increased,^^" 
we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough 
to  be  called  laws  of  nature.  The  first  generalization  con- 
oerns  the  structure  of  plants ;  the  other  concerns  their 
physiology.  That  concerDing  their  physio] oiry  is  the 
beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to  which  the  dif-* 
ferent  appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  from  ar- 
rested development :  the  stamens,  pistib,  corolla,  caljz, 
and  bracts  l)eiiig  simply  modifications  or  successive  stages 
of  the  lea^  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we 
owe  to  Germany ;  it  being  made  by  Gk>tbe  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.^^^  With  its  importance  every  botanist 
is  fieimiHar;  while  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind  it 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strengthening  that  great  doc- 
trine of  development,  towards  which  the  highest  branches 

«•»  J>i.,scoride8  and  Galen  knew  from  4.'>0  to  600  plants  {WinciUr^  Ot- 
nchic/ite  iUr  Butanik^  1854,  pp.  34,  40)  ;  but,  accordiuj;  to  Cuvier  {Elopet^ 
vol.iii.  p.46S),  LimuDUs,  ia  1778,  "en  iudiquait  environ  huit  uiille  es|^ces;** 
and  Meyen  {(Jeog*  of  PianU^  p.  4)  sayn,  at  the  time  of  Linmeus's  death, 
about  8(HK)  species  were  known."  (Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Brulf/emtur  7V  '/^/s/-, 
p.  247.  says  -'about  10,000/')  Since  then  the  progress  has  been  uumter- 
rapted ;  and  in  Hmdom*9  Balanyf  lS[i7,  p.  i:)6,  we  are  told  that  *'  the  nnm- 
berof  speci' s  already  known  and  classified  in  works  of  botany  amounts  to 
about  «(V(H«)  Ten  years  later.  Dr.  Lindley  {\'f'id>if'l,'  Kintjdom,  1817, 
p.  80<>)  states  them  at  92,930;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  B^ilfunr  says 
"about  100,(X)0."  Balfour's  Botam/,  1849,  p.  5«().  Such  is  the  rate  at  which 
our  knowle(Jge  of  nature  is  ad\'ancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  in  Ibl2,  Dr.  Thomson  says  nearly  30,000 
spMies  of  plant!  have  been  examined  and  deaorifaed."  Tkomaon't  Hiat.  eftke 
Sotfol  Society,  p.  21. 

It  was  published  in  179i).  Winclcltfy  Ot^frh.  ,h  r  Hof-m  p.  389.  But  the 
historians  uf  Itotany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  Qothe'a  works,  which 
proves  that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  diacovery  in  orhefore  1786.  See  lUdUltif- 
iiche  ReUe.  in  (Jothe's  Wrrkf^  vol.  ii.  part  ii,  p  Stuttltart,  1837,  where 

he  writes  from  Padua,  in  September  1786,  "  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegen 
treteudcn  Manuigfaltigkeit  wird  jeuer  Gedauke  immer  lebendigcr:  dassman 
flioh  alle  Pflanaengeatiilteu  vieUeicht  aus  Eiuer  entwickeln  kdnne."  There 
are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  briUiant  geoeraliwtion  in  Owm**Far- 
lhaio<fetit9u,  1648,  pp.  63  seq. 
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of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  winch,  in  the  pre- 
sent centnrv,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  pliysiology.^'* 

Ihit  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  inchides  the 
whole  of  their  general  structure  ;  and  this  we  learnt  from 
those  great  Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  began  to  study  the  external  world.  The 
fi!*st  steps  were  taken  directly  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de  ^Tonceau,  and,  above  all, 
Desfont'iines  ;  three  eminent  thinkers,  who  proved  the 
practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  unknown,  and 
of  which  even  Ray  himself  had  only  a  faint  perception.^^* 
This,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  the  artificial  syatem 
of  Linnaeus,^'^  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more 
complete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revolution 
occurred,  Jussieu  put  forward  a  series  of  botanical  gene- 
ralizations, of  which  the  most  important  are  all  intimately 
connected,  and  still  remain  the  highest  this  department  of 

That  is,  into  the  study  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  iiowever  ca- 
priciuus  thfy  may  upp^^r,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necessary  result  of 
preceding  events.  Within  the  latt  thirty  yean  several  of  the  lawe  of  tbeee 
unnatiirul  birth?,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  have  l)ieii  disonvored  ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  that,  so  far  from  being  ummtural,  they  are  8tricilv  natural.  A 
fresh  scienoe  baa  thus  been  orealeo,  under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is 
destroying  the  old  Ituut  naturce  in  one  of  its  last  and  &vourite  strongholds. 

Dr.  Lindley  {Third  Report  of  Brii.  Anoc.  p  3.3)  says,  that  Desfontiuncs 
was  the  first  who  deiiiotistrated  the  opposite  niofies  of  increase  \\\  dieutyle- 
donous  and  muuocutyledunous  stems.  See  also  liidiard^  EUineiU*  de  Ho- 
tanique^  p.  131 ;  and  Cuviet^  Elo^  vol.  i.  p.  f(4.  In  r^iard  to  the  steps 
taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Monceau,  see  FlVz/rX/^r,  (le*ch.  der  Botanik^  pp. 
204,  205  ;  Thomson  $  Ciieiui^rif  of  VegctabUs,  p.  i^l ;  LimUe^  t  IiUroduc,  lo 
Botany^  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

***  It  is  cnnons  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linnsean 
system  long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  ])r<>ved.  This  is 
the  tnore  notieeahh',  because  Linnaeus,  who  was  a  man  of  uncinnlind  ;:i'nins, 
and  wtio  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  combination,  always  allowed 
that  his  own  qrstem  was  merely  provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be 
attained  was  a  cL-x'^fification  accordinfj  to  natural  families.  See  WInckler, 
Otaehichte  der  Jktaniky^.  202;  and  HicJiard,  h'Umtnft  de  Botanique,  p.  570. 
Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value  of  a  scheme  which 
put  together  the  reed%nd  the  barberry,  beciUKe  they  were  both  hexandria; 
and  forced  sorrel  to  associate  with  saffron,  because  both  were  trigyniat  Jut- 
tieu  s  JJUanj/f  lb49,  p.  524. 
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inquiry  has  rsached.^^^  Among  these,  I  need  only  men- 
tion the  throe  vast  propositions  vhic^  are  now  admitted 
to  form  the  hasis  of  vegetahle  anatomy.  The  first  is,  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons, 
or  else  with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  ])ro})o«itioii 
is,  that  this  classification,  so  far  from  being  artificial,  is 
strictly  natural ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants 
having  one  cot3'lcdon  are  endogenous,  and  grow  by  addi- 
tions made  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons  are  exogenous, 
and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made,  not  to  the 
centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference.''^  Tho 
tliird  proposition  i.s,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arraugemeut  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 

K«  The  Oenera  PlmUarum  of  Antoine  Joaaieu  uras  printed  at  Paris  in 

1789 ;  and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of 
contiuued  labour,  fome  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  anele,  Bernatd  Jussiea.  Bat  assertions  of  this  kind  rarely 

deserve  attention  ;  and  as  Bernard  did  not  ohoosc  to  publish  anj  thing  of 
his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  suffer  fw  his  uucoramunicativeTjees,  Com- 
pare Wiiicklcry  G'esc/t.  ikr  liotanil' ,  pp.  2G1-272,  with  Biog,  Unic.  vol.  xxii. 
pp.  162-166.  I  will  only  add  tho  followiug  remarks  frou'i  a  work  of  autho- 
riOT,  RicharJ,  E!^ii<rnf.*  i^r  Ifuffinique,  Paris,  ISlfi,  p.  572:  "Maiscenofut 

311  en  1789  que  Ton  out  v6ritablemcut  uu  ouvrafie  complet  sur  la  m^thodo 
ies  ikndlles  natoreUes.  Le  Genera  Piantartm  iPA.  Ii.  de  Jussiea  prtaita 
la  science  des  v6g6taux  sous  uu  point  dc  vue  si  nouveau,  par  la  precision  et 
r61eganco  qui  y  r^gneut,  par  la  profondcur  et  la  justesse  des  principos  tr^ne- 
raux  qui  y  sout  expos6^  pour  la  prcini^ro  fois,  que  c'est  depuis  cettc  epoquc 
seolement  que  la  m^thode  des  families  uaturelles  a  6t6  vfintablement  criee, 
et  que  date  la  nouvelle  ^ro  de  la  science  des  veg6taux.  .  .  .  L'auteur  du 
Genera  i^latUarum  posa  le  premier  les  bases  dc  la  scienoc,  en  faisaut  voir 
quelle  6tait  l*importaiioe  velatiTe  dee  diffifireats  oi^nes  entre  euz,  et  par 
oons^ueut  Icui-  valcur  dans  la  classification.  ...  II  a  hit,  scion  la  re- 
marque  dc  Cuvier,  la  muine  r^volut- .ii  duns  Ics  i^cienccs  d'obscrvation  ([ue 
la  chimie  de  Lavoisier  daus  Ics  scicuccs  d'cxpcricuce.  £u  etfet,  il  a  uuu 
senlement  chang^  la  tsLce  de  la  botanique ;  mais  son  influenoe  s'est  Agale- 
ment  excra'c  sur  lc3  autves  bt-anchcs  de  Thistoire  naturclle,  et  y  a  introduit 
oet  esprit  dc  rccherches,  do  couipuraisou,  et  cette  m6thode  phiuMOphiquc  et 
natorelle,  vers  le  porfectionnement  de  hiquelle  tendent  dteormais  us  efforts 
de  touB  les  natanuistes.'' 

"*  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  eiror ;  since  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  in  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  Htushnc's 
Botantff  p.  2ii3  :  compare  UuUard,  MlinietUt  de  Bof-mif/ue,  p.  l,yj,  apliurismc 
zziv.  On  the  stems  of  endogenoos  i^ants,  wlucli,  bein*;  mostly  tropical, 
have  been  less  studied  than  the  exogenous,  see  LiiuUej's  Botan>/,  vol.  i.  pp. 
221-236  i  where  there  is  also  au  account,  pp.  224)  seq.,  of  the  views  which 
SeUeiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in  1839. 
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however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways fivefold.^^' 

This  is  what  was  efFocted  bv  the  Frenchmen  of  tlic 
eighteenth  century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  if 
we  now  turn  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  wc  shall  find  that 
our  obligations  to  tlieni  arc  equally  great.  The  study  of 
minerals  is  the  n)ost  imperfect  of  the  three  branches  of 
natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  sim- 
plicity, and  the  immense  number  of  experiments  which 
have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  ;  it  being  doubtful  whether  miner- 
alogy ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry, 
or  to  those  of  crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of 
laws  yviW  have  to  be  considered.^^  At  all  events  it  is 
certain  that,  down  to  the  present  time,  chemistry  has 
shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical  phenomena; 
nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers  of  ge* 
neralization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzclius ;  and 
most  of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid 
discovery  of  isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great 
thinkers  Germany  has  produced.^^  i 

''*  On  the  an-nngcment  of  the  leaves,  now  called  ph^yllotaxis,  806  j8a(^0ttr'< 
JIotan^,p.  U2  ;  Burd<ich's  P/tt/sioloaie,  vol.  v.  p.  018. 

Toe  olaesifioatiou  fajootyleaous  lias  heen  so  successful,  that,  "with 
very  few  exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  Ijo- 
tanist,  at  a  siugle  glaucc,  and  with  uuerriug  certaiuty,  to  their  proper  class ; 
And  a  mere  fregmeiit  eyen  ef  the  stem,  leaf,  or  eome  other  part,  is  often 
quite  sufTicient  to  enable  liiin  to  decide  this  question."  Hetmvw's  Botmu/y 
p.  30.  In  repird  to  some  difficulties  still  remaining  in  the  way  of  tfio 
threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetable  world,  see  LindU^U 
Sotany^yol.  ii.       t'l  seq. 

Mr.  Swaiuson  (Stud//  of  Xotfiml  Iltstoiyy  p.  3."f!)  says,  '*  niincnilogy, 
indeed,  which  fornis  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  Tiiis  is  decidiug  the  (j^uestiou 
vei  J  rapidly;  bat  in  the  mean  time,  what  heeomet  of  the  geometricel  hiws 
of  minerals?  and  what  are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  struc- 
ture and  optical  phmomena,  whioh  Sir  David  fiiewster  has  woiked  out  wiUi 
signal  ability  ? 

The  difficulties  introduoed  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  disco- 
very of  isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable ;  but 
M.  Bcudaut  (Miiieralogief  Paris,  1841,  p.  37)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their 
effect  upon  *'  1  importance  des  formes  ciystallines.'*   Thcj  are  much  more 

damaging  to  the  purely  chemical  arrangement,  because  our  implements  for 
measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crvstaTs  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the 
goniometer  may  fail  in  detecting  dijUTereuces  wiiich  reuily  exist ;  and,  there- 
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Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is 
in  an  unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other 
department,  namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  pro- 
gress ;  and  liere  again  the  earliest  steps  were  taken  hy 
two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  About  1760,  Rome  De  Lisle^^'  set  the 
first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a  scheme 
80  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  ap- 
parent caprice  with  whirl i  they  were  arranged.  In  this 
investigation  he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assump* 
tion,  tliat  what  is  called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  per- 
fectly regular,  and  that  the  operations  of  nature  are 
invariable.***^  Scarcely  had  this  great  idea  been  applied 
to  the  almost  innumerable  forms  into  which  minerals 
crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  larger  re- 
sources by  Hauy,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^  This 

fore,  m.niy  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not  so  in  realitj. 
Wollaston's  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best  instm- 
ment  possessed  by  crystallograpliers ;  hut  I  learn  Irom  Liebig  and  Kopj^t 
RtfortJty  vol.  i.  pp  19,  20,  that  Fr.ii>kt'nheim  has  recently  invented  one  for 
measuriug  the  angles  of  "  microscopic  crystals."  Ou  the  amount  of  error  in 
measurement  of  angles,  see  PhtUipit  Jfineralojjiy,  1837,  p.  viii. 

He  says,  **  dcfiuis  phis  de  vins^t  ans  que  ie  m'occupe  de  cet  objet.*' 
Jiom^  df  Li*Uy  CriAtnllofjraphie^  ou  Description  de»  Forma  prop^res  dtous  Us 
Corps  da  /W/n-  Mineral^  Paris,  1783,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

See  his  Es^oi  de  CrUtallopraphiey  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  "nn  de  oeuz  qui 
m'a  le  phis  frappe  oo  sotit  h's  formes  rc^nli^n.'-^  ct  constante?  quo  prennent 
naturellemeut  certains  corps  que  uous  designous  par  ie  uom  de  cristaux."  In 
the  same  work,  p.  13,  &ut  n^oessKirement  supposer  qae  lee  molfeules 
intcjrraiites  des  corps  ont  chacune,  stiivaut  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure 
const4Uite  et  d6termin6e."  In  his  later  treatise  {Cristallographi^^  17(^3, 
vol  i.  p.  70),  aft^jr  giving  some  instances  of  the  extraordinary  complications 
presented  by  niiiierals,  he  adds:  *'il  n'est  done  pas  ^tonuant  que  d'habiles 
chimistes  n  aieut  rieii  vu  de  constant  ni  de  d^termiii{'  dans  les  formes  cris- 
tallines,taudis  qu'il  u  en  est  aucuue  qu'ou  ne  puisse^avec  uu  peu  d'attention 
rapporter  k  la  ngare  ^l^mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  derive."  Even 
Buffon,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  deelared,  "qu'en 
general  la  forme  de  cristallisation  n'est  pas  un  caractere  constant,  mais  plus 
equivoque  et  plus  variable  (pi  aucun  autre  des  caractiires  par  lesqucls  on 
doit  distinguer  les  min6rau\  "  J>e  Aw//-,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.  Compare,  on  this 
gn?at  achievi-ment  of  De  Lisle's.  lif-rgc/i^/'/f  A'af.  Phifos.  p.  :  "  lie  first 
ascertained  the  importaut  £ict  of  the  coustaucj  of  the  angles  at  whicu  their 
fftces  meet.*' 

The  first  work  of  Haiiy  appeared  in  1784  {Qufrard,  France  JJuiroxre^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  41);  hut  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvitr,  Khtjcx, 
vol.  iii.  p.  138.    The  iuteilectual  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his 
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remarkable  man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  min- 
eralogy and  geometry;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of"  space 
to  bear  on  the  molecular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was 
able  to  penetrate  into  the  intimate  structure  of  crystals.^^ 
By  this  means,  he  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  secondary 
forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived  from  their  primary  forms 
by  a  regular  process  of  decrement  and  that,  when  a 
substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  its 
particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  pi  ovides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes 
even  those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary 
type  of  the  crystal,  by  disturbing  its  ckatural  symmetry.^^ 

predecessor  must  be  ohvious  to  every  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  Whewell,  who 
mw  ootioed  thto  judicioaslj  enough,  adds  {ITiiit.  of  the  Tmhte,  Seiencea,  vol. 
iiL  pp.  22^>,  2:^0) :  '*  Unfortunately  Roin^  de  Lisle  and  Ilaiiy  were  \wi  only 
rivals,  but  iu  some  uaeasure  enuinies.  .  .  .  Haii/  reveuged  hiinself  bpr  rarely 
mentioning  ftwtA  in  bis  works,  though  it  waa  manifeet  that  his  obligations 
to  him  were  iaaineDse:  and  by  recording  his  errors  while  he  corrected  them." 
The  truth,  however,  ir,  that  so  far  from  rarely  mentioning  I)t>  Lisle,  he  men- 
tions him  iiicessautly ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three  hundred  in- 
stances in  Haiiy's  great  work,  iu  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referrc  1  to  On  one  occasion  he  f?;xys  of  De  Lisle,  "  Kn  un  mot,  sa  cristallo- 
graphie  eat  le  fruit  d'un  travail  immense  par  sou  6tendue.  presque  entidre- 
ment  neuf  par  son  ohjet,  et  tris  pr6oiettz  parson  utility.*'  HaU^^f  TraitSde 
MinSralope,  Paris,  1801,  vol.  i.  p  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "  cet  habile 
naturaliste;  ce  savant  celcbre,"  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  "  ce  col^bre  naturaliste,'* 
vol.  iii.  p.  442;  see  also  vol.  iv  pp.  51,  &c.  In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as 
Dr.  Wheweirs,  it  is  important  that  these  errors  should  be  indicated,  beoanse  . 
we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  liistory  of  the  sciences ;  and 
many  authors  huve  deceived  themselves  aud  their  readers,  unplioitly 
adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  indnstrious  writer.  I  would  par^ 
ticulaily  ciution  the  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr. 
Whcwell  s  liistory,  where,  for  instance,  the  antjigonism  between  the  methods 
of  Cuvier  and  Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  de- 
voted to  Cuvier,  Bichat  is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

**  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  v^ritaMe  auteur  de  la  science  math^matique 
des  criataux."  Cuvier^  Progr^  des  Scieuces^  vol.  i.  p.  8;  see  also  p.  317.  i>r< 
Clarke,  whose  oelebrated  lectnres  on  ininenil<^  exdted  much  attenUoo 
anioiiij:;  his  lieart-r  ,  was  iiidt-lited  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  0011* 
versiitions  with  Uaiiy :  see  OUer'jt  Life  of  CUirkt^  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

***  See  an  aimirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of decrement,  in  JTauy, 
TraitM  de  MinSraloaUj  Tcl  L  pp.  2a'),  280.  Compare  Whewdl*»  Hid.  oftk^ 
liulnc.  Srir-iicrx^  vol.  ill  pp.  224,  22.'5 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention 
Haiiy's  classiticatiou  of  "  decroissemens  sur  les  bords,"  d^oroiasemeus  sur 
les  angles,'*  and  "  dScroissemens  intermMiaires.'' 

***  And  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of 
symmetry,  aud  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  risiiig 
induo^vely  from  tiie  aoOTrntions  Mtaally  presented  by  minerals.  This  if 
interesting  to  observe^  beoanse  it  is  uuUogooB  to  the  method  of  the  belt 
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To  ascertain  that  such  violations  of  s\Tnmetry  are  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  calculation,  was  to  make  a  vast 
addition  to  our  knowledge  ;  but  what  seems  to  nie  still 
more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an  approach  to  the 
mao:nificent  idea,  that  every  t)iin<^  wliicli  occurs  is  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible.^^ For,  by  provinoj  tliat  even  the  most  uncouth  and 
sinoiilar  forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their 
antecedents,  Hauy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  patholo^ry  of  the  inort^anic  world.  However 
paradoxical  .such  a  notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that 
sj^mmetry  is  to  crystals  what  health  is  to  animals  ;  so 
that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first,  corresponds  with 
an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.^®^  When,  there- 
fore, the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the  great 
truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly  ' 
speaking,  no  irr^larity,  it  became  more  etaj  for  tkm 
to  gtmq>  the  still  h%ber  truth,  that  the  same  principle 
holds  good  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although,  from  the 
superior  oomplexity  of  the  phenomena,  it  ^will  be  long 
h^hre  tre  can  arrive  at  an  equal  demonstration.  But,  that 
such  a  demonstratioa  is  possible,  is  the  principle  upon 
vibkk  the  futim  progress  of  aU  organic,  and  indeed  of  all 

pathologiets,      teett  th«  ptaBoMmhy  of  fhdr votj^eet  in  physiological  phe- 

nonieiia,  i-athcr  tlmii  in  pathidogioal  ones;  fitrSldllg  downwards  from  the 
normal  to  the  abnonnal.  "La  nrpnPtrif  des  formen  sous  losquellcs  se  pr6- 
sentent  le«  Bolides  que  nous  avons  consid6rcs  jusqu'ici,  nous  a  fovrni  des 
dminfes  panr  exprimer  Ics  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  CCK  BoHdes  sout  snsce^ 
tiblM."  //«'■' y,  T^'dite  d€  Min^ralo^ie^  vol.  i.  p.  442  j  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

in  coup  d'oeil  peu  atteutif,  jetl  ma  les  ciistaux,  les  fit  appeler 
d'abord  de  pursjfiix  dt  £atiiaftir«,oe  «rai  ii*fitoH  qn^me  nunri^  plus  61egante 
dc  fftirc  I'nvoti  do  son  ignorance,  Un  examen  r6fl6chi  nous  y  d^couvrc  dcs 
lois  d'orrangcment,  h  I'aide  desquelles  le  calcul  repr6scnto  ct  enchalne  Tun 
k  I'autre  les  r6sultats  observes ;  lois  si  ^-aiiables  et  en  merac  temps  si  pr6ci8eB 
ct  fd  r^gulidres ;  ordinairement  ti-^  simples,  sans  rien  penire  do  Icur  fecon- 
ditc."  J/aiij/,  Mineralogit ^yo\.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xiv.  Again,  vol.  ii.  p.  57,  "  notrc 
but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d'oii  d^end  ut  structure  du  cristal  sont 
les  plus  shnples  possiblet  dsns  l«iir  ensemble. " 

On  tlio  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  in  common  with  ani  - 
mals, of  repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Paget'n  Patholoftjiy  1853,  vol.  i.  pp. 
152,  153,  confirming  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  tliis  curious  subject : 
"  aniMty  to  repair  the  damages  ■natamed  by  injury  ...  is  not  an  ez- 
cblsiTe  property  of  li\'ing  beings ;  for  oven  crjTJtals  will  repair  themselves 
when,  after  pieces  have  l^n  broken  from  them,  they  ore  placed  in  the  same 
eonditioni  in        they  irenfint  formed." 
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mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable,  that 
the  same  2;eneration  which  established  the  fact,  that  the 

•  apparent  aberrations  prevscnte<l  by  minerals  are  strictly 
regular,  also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the 
far  higher  fact,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind 
are  govenied  by  laws  as  unfailing  as  those  which  deter- 

,  mine  tlic  condition  of  inert  matter.  The  examination  of 
this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my  present  de- 
sign ;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on 
insanity,  by  Pinel;  a  w^ork  rnmarkable  in  many  respects, 
but  chiefly  in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  mysterioas  and  inscrutable  character  of  mental  dis-  | 
ease  are  altogether  liiieariied     the  diaeaae  itself  is  consi*  i 

•  dered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  occurring  under  certain  I 
giyen  conditions,  and  the  foundation  Uid  for  suppfyng  I  ^ 
another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  oohnects 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting  mind 
and  matter  into  a  single  stndy,  is  now  pr^mring  the  way 
for  some  generalisation,  which,  being  common  to  both» 
shall  serve  as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments'of  onr  knowledlge  may  safely  rally. 

These  were  ^ke  Tiews  wkieh,  dunng  the  latter  half 
ef  the  eigfateentli  eentuiy,  bsigan  to  dawn  upon  IVench 

**  M.  Pinel  a  imprim6  uiic  marcbc  iiouvcllc  h  I'^tudc  de  la  foUe.  .  .  . 
En  la  rangcant  simplemout,  et  Bans  diff^renoes  aucunes,  au  uombre  des 
autres  d6rangemens  do  nos  organes,  en  lai  assignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre 
uosogniplxique,  il  fit  faire  un  pM iBinense  2k  son  histoire."  O'eorqet,  dela  FoKit 
Paris,  1820,  p.  G9.  In  the  same  work,  p.  205,  "M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en 
Fcance,  ou  pourrait  dire  eu  Europe,  jeta  les  fondemcns  d'un  traitement 
Traiment  raiionnel  en  rangeani  la  fone  an  nombre  dei  anlNS  «ffBation8  or- 
ganiqucs."  M.  Esquirol,  wlio  expresses  the  n^odern  and  purely  scieniific 
view,  says  in  his  great  work  {Da  MaladUs  MentaleSy  Paris,  1838,  vol.  i.. 
p.  336),  "  Ii^6nati<m  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  oomme 
une  in^iration  oa  une  punition  des  dteux,  qui  wns  Is  «iiile  loft  prise  poor 
la  possession  des  demons,  qni  dans  d'aiitres  temps  pasKi  pour  uno  oeuvre  de 
la  magic ;  ridi^natiou  meutiile,  dis-je,  avec  toutes  scs  espdces  ct  ses  variSt^ 
mnombraUea^  ne  difllte  on  rien  Am  MtNS  mahdiee.'*  1%e  reoognitton  of 
this  he  expresi^ly  ascribes  to  his  predecessor  :  **  grilce  aux  principcH  exposes 
par  Fiuel."  p.  340.  Pinel  himself  clearij  saw  the  oonaexion  between  hia 
own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  see  PMt^  TraiU  MMio(hPkUe§^ 
fkiguetur  VAlUmtU>n  MeixUxU,  p.  xxxii. :  Un  oovn^ de  mAdeoine,  puUli 
en  France  h.  la  fin  du  dix-huiti6me  si^clc,  doiUavdr  tin  autre  Oaiaot^  qoo 
s'il  avoit  etc  6orit    une  6poque  ant^rieure." 
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thinkers.  The  extraordinary  ability  and  success  ydth 
which  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  rcvspective  sci- 
ftnces,  I  have  traced  at  a  length  greater  than  I  liad  in- 
tended, but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  Enough,  liowevor,  lias  been  broiijrbt  forward, 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  tbc  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove  ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France  . 
was,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  con- 
centrated upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented 
zeal,  and  thus  aided  tliat  vast  movement,  of  which  the 
Revolution  itself  was  merely  a  single  consequence.  The 
intimate  connexion  between  scientific  progress  and  social 
rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  both  arc  suggested 
by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement,  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the  same 
restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  Fittnce  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the' 
curious  circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of 
which,  the  activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  centary,  directed  against  the  churcli  rather 
than  against  the  state;  so  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
antecedents  of  the  Eevolution,  it  was  necessary  that,  in 
the  lattei*  half  of  the  century,  the  ground  of  attack  should 
be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  won- 
derful impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon 
the  external  world,  the  inteioial  fell  into  neglect;  while, 
as  the  external  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal 
to  the  church,  it  was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  develop- 
ment, that  the  aaaailere  of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn 
against  political  abuses  the  enerjcy  which  the  preceding 
generation  had  reserved  for  religious  ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  llevolution,  like  every 
great  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded,  by 
a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  assodatiuns  of  the 
national  intellect.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking 
place,  precisely  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  social  movement, 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  intellectual 
movement^  and  indeed  formed  part  of  i^  in  so  fiu:  as  it 
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waxS  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced  by  similar 
causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall  ex- 
amine only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to 
illustrate  tlie  sli2:hter  but  still  remarkable  clianges,  which 
iu  the  same  period  were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though 
always  very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  u})per 
classes,  protected  by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with 
scorn  upon  those  whose  birtli  or  titles  were  une(pial  to  their 
own.  The  class  immediately  below  them  copied  and  com- 
municated their  example,  and  every  order  in  society  en- 
deavoured to  find  some  fanciful  distinction  which  should 
guard  tliem  from  the  contamiiiation  of  their  inferiors. 
The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — ^the  superiority 
of  morals,  of  intellect^  and  of  kuowledige, — were  eiztirelj 
overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme;  aod  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  differ- 
ence,  but  on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely 
few  exceptions,  are  the  result  of  accident^  and  therefore 
no  tost  of  merit.^^ 

The  first  great  blow  to  this-  state  of  things,  was  the 
unprecedented  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical 
science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made» 
not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even 
roused  the  curiosity  of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  so:- 
ciety.  The  lectures  of  chemists,  of  geologists,  of  minera- 
logists, and  of  physiologists,  were  attended  by  those  who 
came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who  came  to  learn. 
In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing.^^  The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 

Comp  ^fetJU  de  Ser/ur,  vol.  i.  p  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Des  fl^aux^ 
Hitt  irietUMf  vol.  i.  p.  34.  A  good  illustratiuu  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de 
Montbttrey,  in  bis  Momoira,  fgisoxXj  oeuauret  Louis  XV.,  not  for  his  toandaloaB 

profligacy,  but  because  he  selected  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were 

Dot  ot  high  birth.  Mem.  de  Mnnthurf)/,  vol.  L  p.  341,  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 

And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomy.  In  1766.  Antoine 
Patit  begau  his  Miatomioal  lectures  in  the  great  amplutbeatre  of  toe  Jardin 

da  Rui  i  aud  the  press  to  hear  hiyi  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats 
were  occupied,  but  the  very  window  ledges  were  erowded.  See  the  animated 
deaoripiiou  in  Jiio^,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  494. 
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great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer 
able  to  hold  their  fiiulience,  and  in  several  instances  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  them.^*^  The  sittings  of 
the  Academy,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary 
scholars,  were  frequented  by  every  one  whose  rank  or  in- 
fluence enabled  them  to  secure  a  place.^^^  Even  women 
of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  frivolity,  hastened  to  hear 
discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric 
fluid.^*^  A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to 
have  smitten  every  rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  dif- 
ficult inquiries  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose 
fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names  of  the  sciences  to 
which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagination  of  BufFon 
made  geology  suddenly  popular;  the  same  thing  was  ef- 
fected for  chemistrj  hy  the  eloquence  of  Foureroy,  and  for 

»  Dr.  Thomson  {But.  «/  CAftnutrw,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  sajB  of  Fourcroy's 
lectures  on  ohemistry,  which  began  in  1784  :    Such  were  the  crowds,  both 

of  men  and  women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  nece8«iry  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture-room."  This  circumttanoe  is  also  meuLiuucd 
in  Cwur,  EHogea,  vol  ii.  p.  19. 

In  1779,  k  was  nnarked  that    les  s^ancM^s  pabliques  de  T Acad6mie 

ftan^aise  sont  devenues  iine  esp^ce  de  epectacle  fort  a  hi  mode and  as  this 
continued  to  iucreaiie,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  iu  1765  it 
liM  foond  neoeesary  to  diminMi  tito  nvotber  of  tidnta  of  admlasioD,  and  It 

was  even  proposed  that  ladiies  should  be  excluded,  in  consequenoe  of  ?omc 
uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened.  O'rimm  el  Didorot^  Vorre^md,  JlM* 
tel.  X.  p.  341,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  185,  251. 

^  OoldoBitli,  who  waf  In  Bute  in  1755,  says  with  nuprise,  hatro  seen 
u&  bright  a  circle  of  beautj  at  the  diemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  as  oracing 
the  court  of  Versailles."  Prior's  Life  of  (HoliUmith^  vol.  i.  p.  180  ;  I'or^-'s 
Lift  of  Goldsmith^  vol.  i.  n.  05.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity 
was  very  popular  amoog  the  Parisian  ladi^ ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was 
revived  several  years  Liter  by  Fruukliu.  Coinparc  Grimm,  ('orre.^//ondanc€, 
vol.  vii.  p.  122,  with  7'ucitr'g  Life  of  Jejerton,  voL  i.  pp.  ItK.),  IDI.  Cuvier 
{Elogef,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  telb  us  that  even  the  anatomieal  descriptions  whtdi 
Daubeuton  wrote  for  BuflTon  were  to  found  "sur  la  toilette  dcs  fcuimes." 
This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  iu  a  jeering  spirit,  in  Mhn.  de 
Qtixlit,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Comi)are  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  visited 
France  iu  17m6,  on  his  way  to  Spain  :  A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered 
by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profasaiou. ...  I  was  much  stnick  with 
the  flaenof  and  eteaanoe  of  language  with  whieh  the  anatouioal  nrofeasor 
spoke,  and  not  a  little  so  with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors. Tovn*' 
Old's  Journetf  through  Spain,  voL  L  p.  41 ;  see  also  JSmitk't  Tour  on  the  CoHf 
tinent  in  1786,  voL  i.  p.  117. 
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electrtcitj  by  NoUel ;  wUfe  the  admirable  expositioiis  of 
Lalaade  caused  aBtroaomy  iteelf  to  be  generallj  cultivated. 
In  aword>  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Eevolutiou,  the  spread  of  physical  science 
was  so  rapid,  that  in  its  favour  the  old  classical  studies 
were  despised  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of 
a  good  education,  and  some  sliglit  Jic(iuaintiiucc  with  it 
was  deemed  necessary  fur  every  class,  except  tliose  who 
were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  tlieii'  daily  labour. 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are 
very  curioas,  and  from  their  energy  and  rajiidity  were  very 
decisive.  As  long  as  the  diflereut  classes  confined  them- 
selves to  pursuits  {xjcuiiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were 
encouraged  to  preserve  their  separate  habits;  and  the  sub- 
ordination, or,  as  it  were,  tlie  hierarchy,  of  society  was 
casilv  maintained.  But  when  tlio  members  uf  the  vuriou.s 
orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  object,  they 
became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The  highest 
and  most  durable  of  all  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  pei  ception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which 
banded  together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly 
wrapped  up  in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides 
this,  there  was  also  given  to  them  uot  only  a  new  pursuit*^ 

111  a  letter  written  in  175fl,  it  is  said,  '*  Mais  c'e^t  pciuc  perdue  au- 
jourd  hui  uuc  do  plaisauter  lea  6ruditB ;  il  n'jr  en  a  plus  en  France."  Orimm, 
Corretpona.  vol.  ii.  p.  15.   In  1764,  *  11  eti  honteuz  «t  incroyable  k  quai 

point  lY'tude  des  auciens  est  negligee.''  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  In  17G8,  •*  Une  autre 
raisou  ^ui  reudra  les  traductions  des  autcurs  ancieus  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en 
France,  c'est  que  depuis  long-temps  on  n'y  sait  plmleGwo,  et  qu'on  neglige 
r^tude  du  Latin  tous  Ics  jours  davuutage."  vol.  vi.  p.  MO-  Sherlock  {Sev> 
Letters  from  a<>  KiKjlUh  Tmr Jl^r^  London,  17S1,  p.  8(5)  says,  **  It  is  very 
rare  to  meet  a  luun  m  Fmncu  that  understands  Greek."  In  176.5.  JeSerson 
writes  from  Buris  to  MmIAkni,  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  dearer  here 
than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world  ;  nobmly  here  reads  them,  wherefore 
they  are  not  reprinted."  Jefersm't  CorresponJ.  vol  i  p.  301.  See  further^ 
on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  si^niticaut  preoureor  of  Um  Refolufcioii^ 
MettL  di MontOare^^  vol.  iii.  p.  ISI  ;  f  ill<^Mttin,  IMter'ttnre  <m  XVJIP  SikUf 
vol.  iii.  pp.  '213  248;  tSc/d(m^r'$  Elffhtenitfi  CetUury,  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

iw  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  physical  knowledge,  and  of 
its  study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  oeen  expected  'to  neglect  it,  see 
Mim.  de  Kolandf  vol.  i.  pp.  1 15,  2<>h,  324,  343 ;  JJeai.  tU  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p. 
Ui ;  /hijxmt  dc  Xeniours^  Mem.  gut  Tur/fof,  pp.  45,  52,  53,  411  ;  M^m.  tie 
BrUsoty  vol.  i.  pp.  (i2,  151,  319,  336,  33S,  367  ;  Cuvur,  Prot/r^  ilu  iScUnct*^ 
vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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but  also  a  new  standard  of  merit.    In  the  amphitheatre 
and  the  lecture-room,  the  first  object  of  attention  i«  the 
professor  and  the  lecturer.    The  division  is  between  those 
who  teach  and  those  who  learn.    The  subordination  of 
ranks  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.^** 
The  pett}^  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life 
are  succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by 
which  alone  man  is  really  separated  from  man.    The  pro- 
gress of  the  intellect  supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration ; 
the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  super- 
stitious devotees  are  taught  to  bow  the  knee  Ijefoi'e  what 
to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god.    Tlie^hall  of  science 
is  the  temple  ot  democracy.    Those  wlio  come  to  lenTrT, 
confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree  their 
own  superioi  ity,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  gieatuess 
of  men  has  no  coiuiexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles, 
or  the  dignity  of  their  birth  ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with 
their  quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their 
dexter-chiefs,  their  sinister-cliiefs,  their  chevrons,  tlieir 
bends,  their  azures,  their  gules,  and  the  other  trumperiea 
of  their  hei  aldry  ;  but  tliat  it  depends  upon  the  hugeness 
of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  intellect,  and  the  full- 
.ness  of  their  knowledge. 

IHiese  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which 
had  long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society  And 
what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  other  social  changes,  which,  though 
in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become  full  of  meaning 

A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  iu  a  somewhat  dilTcrtnt  point 
of  view,  11  ne  peut  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  dffpalw 
■oienoes  physi({ucs,  m  nmitres,  ui  csclaves.  ni  rois,  ni  si^ieto,  ui  ciiojreil^  ni 
Strangers."  Vomte,  Tmiie  de  Leguluiiotif  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

>•*  The  remttrks  whkh  Thomis  made  apon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  an  doffe' 
crowned  by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  iu  the  btter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  becuniiug  rapidly  diflfusod  in  France.  8ee  the 
passiige  l>egtuning  pr^uggs!  6  ridicule  fierte  des  placet*  et  du  raug!"  etc. 
(Bimia  d«  Dmearietj  vol  i.  p-  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  hate  need  each 
language,  on  such  an  occasifni,  thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de 
Mgur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before  the  Revolution,  **nou8  pr6ferionsuu 
not  d'^loges  de  D'Alembert,  do  Diderot,  la  &veur  la'  plus  siguaifie  d'un 
prinoe.*'  Jm»  de  S^gur,  yoL^U  p.  142 :  aee  alao  toL  iL  p.  46. 
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when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  history  of  the  • 
time. 

While  the  inuiieiise  progress  of  physical  knowledge 
was  revolutionizing  .society,  by  inspiring  tlie  different 
classes  with  an  object  coinni(»n  to  all,  and  thus  raising  a 
new  standard  of  niei'it,  a  more  trivial,  but  etpially  democra- 
tic tendency  Wiis  observable  even  in  the  cofiventional  forms  • 
of  social  life.  To  describe  the  whole  of  these  changes 
would  ocoipy  a  space  disproportioned  to  the  other,  parts 
of  this  Inti'oduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until  the 
changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  tlie  French  Revo- 
lution. As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  1  will  notice  two 
of  these  innovations  which  are  very  conspicuous, -and  are 
also  interesting  on  account  of  their  analogy  with  what  has 
happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress, 
and  a  marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances 
hitherto  valued  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  mat- 
ters. Duriijg  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V'.,  and  indeed  during 
the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  X  V.,  not  only  men 
iji  fnvolouti  tastes,  but  even  those  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty  preci- 
aion,  a  nice  and  studied  adjustment^  a  pomp  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  mffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  "he 
seen,  except  in  the  courts  of  European  princes,  where  a 
certain  barbarian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was 
this  carried,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of 
a  person  might  be  immediately  known  by  his  appearance; 
no  one  presaming  to  usurp  a  garb  worn  by  the  class  im- 
mediately above  his  own.^^  Biit  in  that  democratic  move* 
'  ment  which  preceded  the  French  Revolution,  the  minds 
of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon  higher  mat- 
ters, to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous 
disregard  of  such  distinctions  became  general.    In  Paris 

"*  Among  many  other  illustrations  winch  might  l)e  given  of  this  distinc- 
tion of  classes  bv  dress,  see  Mo)UeU,  'Jlisi.  des  diverA  EtaUf  vol.  vii.  pp.  7-10  j 
waA.  TaUmant  dealUauXt  UiftiorktUt^  yoL  i.  p.  36  note. 
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the  muovatiou  "was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies, 
where  a  certain  amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  con- 
sidered natural.  At  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  no- 
ticed by  contemporary  observers,  that  the  dress  usually 
worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to  cause  a  confusion  of  * 
ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was  abandoned  by 
both  sexes ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming  in  a  com- 
mon frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.^^*  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  tliis  carried,  that 
we  .'uc  assured  by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in 
Paris  at  the  time,  that  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  even 
those  who  had  sttirs  and  ordei's  were  careful  to  hide  them 
by  buttoning  their  coats,  so  that  these  marks  of  superiority 
ssnghi  no  longer  be  seen.^ 

lu  August  1787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  {CurrespoiideiiC€f  vol.  U. 
p.  S84) :  "  In  todtlsy,  the  /lal/U  habilU  it  Almost  banished,  and  th^  begin  to 
go  even  to  great  suppers  in  frock:  the  court  and  diploniutic  cor|is,  h<»wevcr, 
must  alwajya  be  excepted.  Ihvj  are  too  bu[h  to  be  reached  bjr  aujr  iiDprovv- 

fment.  Inej  are  tbe  lut  lefuge  from  vlimli  etiquette,  fonrality,  and  foUj 
will  be  driven.  Take  away  these,  and  thej  would  be  on  a  level  with  other 
people."  Jefferson  was  a  statesman  aud  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  profession.  The  cbangei  however,  which  he  uotioed,  had 
been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  •  letter  written  in  May  1786,  it  is 
said  :  "II  est  i-are  aujourdliui  dc  rcncontrer  daus  le  raonde  dcs  personnes 
qui  soicnt  ce  qu'on  appeUe  habiU^.  Lee  femmes  sout  en  chconise  et  cu 
oiapcau,  les  kommes  en  froc  et  en  gUet."  Griv^my  Correspond,  yol.  ziv. 
p.  480  ;  and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  toI.  xi.  pp. 
I'll,  142.  SC'gur,  Avho  ^vitne:sed  these  changes,  and  was  much  diepleased 
bv  them,  says  of  their  advocates,  **  ils  ne  vovaieut  pas  que  les  frocs,  rcm- 
pUQant  lea  amplea  et  imposans  rMeroens  de  Iwicienne  eour,  pr^sagaient  un 
penchant  g6neral  pour  I'^galit^."  MeiH.  ile  S^gur,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Soulavie 
{Rijue  dc  Louis  AT/,  vol.  vi.  p.  38}  observes,  that  ''les  graudt^,  vers  les 
approobea  de  la  ignition,  n^iiroient  plus  que  dee  babite  dmplet  et  pen 
oodteux  and  that "  on  ue  distiugua  plus  une  duchesse  d'nne  actrice/* 
p.  43 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  Alison's  Jlistori/f  vol.  i.  pp.  352, 
363.  Compare  Mtm.  sur  Marie  AiUoiiuUe,  vul.  i.  pp.  226,  372,  vol.  ii.  p.  174, 
Mid  Mtm,  tk  Madam  du  Brntmat,  intvoduc.  p.  17. 

**  "  Los  persooaet  du  piemier  rang  et  mdme  d'nn  ige  mttr,  qui  avaieat 
travaille  toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute 
faveur,  s'lmbitut^rent  a  en  cachcr  les  marques  distinctives  sous  ie  froc  le 

J>lus  simple,  qui  leur  pennettait  de  ooorir  k  pied  daus  les  files  et  de  se  con- 
bndre  daus  la  foule."  Mem.  de  Monthareif^  vol.  iii.  pp.  IGl,  102.  Another 
alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth  recording.    The  llarouess  d  Obcr-  • 
Idreh,  wbo  reriiited  Buis  in  1784,  remarked,  on  her  arrival,  that  gentle- 
men l>egan  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore  swords  only  in 

full  dress  And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage  wliich  the 

example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries."  lf'OUt'i:irc/i's 
Mmairs,  Lond.  185S,  toL  it  p.  211. 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
.  equally  interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  Tliis  is,  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society^^^  was  shown  in  the  institution  of 
clubs ;  a  remarkable  contrivance,  which  to  us  seems  per-  ' 
fectly  natural  because  we  aie  accustomed  to  it,  but  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the  eighteenth 
century,  each  class  wiis  so  jealous  of  its  superiority  over 
the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable;  and  althoufj:h  a  certain  patronizing 
familiarity  towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged 
in,  this  only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation, 
since  the  great  man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension 
being  abused.  In  those  good  old  times  a  proper  respect 
was  paid  to  rank  and  birth ;  and  he  who  could  count  his 
twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we, 
in  these  degenerate  dskja,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  As  ^ 
to  any  ilung~  Hke  so<aat*  quality,  that  was  a  notion  too 
preposterous  to  be  conceived;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary 
men  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters^  whose 
yeins  were  filled  with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarter- 
ings  of  whose  arms  none  could  hope  to  rivaL 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge became  so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of 
intellectual  superiority  made  rapid  eucroachmrats  on  Uie 
old  prindpie  of  aristocratic  superiodty.  As  soon  as  these 
encroachments  had  reached  a  certain  pointy  they  gave 
lise  to  an  institution  suited  to  them;  and  thus  it  was 
that  there  were  first  established  clubs,  in  which  all  the 
educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard  to  those 
other  differences  whidi,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  sepairate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that»  for  mere 
purposes  of  sodal  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  con* 

A  striking  iustance  ol  whiflh  WM,  moreoYcr,  seen  iu  the  uuinber  of 

rncsuUiances,  which  liist  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Comparo  i/ew.  d<  MoiUiKirev.  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  IOC,  167  Lacrt- 
teUe,  JHgfhmme  HikU,  toL  iiL  p.  m 
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tact,  wlio,  according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  ha-l  no- 
thing in  common,  but  Avho  were  now  placed  on  the  same 
footing  in  so  far  as  they  beh)nged  to  the  same  establish- 
ment, conformed  to  the  same  rules,  and  reaped  the  same 
advantages.  It  was,  however,  expected  that  tiie  members, 
though  varying  in  many  other  respects,  were  to  be  all,  in 
some  degree,  educated;  and  in  this  way  society  first  dis- 
tinctly recognized  a  classification  previously  unknown  ; 
the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefoi<e,  to  tlie  phi- 
losophic observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and 
it  is  one  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great 
part  in  the  history  of  £nghind  during  the  latter  half  ci 
the  eighteenth-  century.  In  reference  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, it  is  .interesting  to  observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  whtdi  ever  existed  in  Paris, 
were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven  years  before  the 
French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they  were  merely 
intended  to  be  social  assemblages;  bnt  they  quickly  as- 
sumed a  democratic  diaracter,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen 
observer  of  what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  man- 
ners of  the  tipper  classes  more  simple  than  tbey  had 
hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken  that  love  of  form  and  cere- 
mony suitable  to  their  earlier  habits.  These  clubs  like- 
wise effected  a  remarkable  separation  between  the  sexes; 
and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment,  women 
associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  ofiener  seen  in 
public  unaccompanied  by  men.^    This  had  the  effect  of 

^  **  Nous  ctmmen^kmeB  auBsi  k  avoir  d€B  elute:  \m  hoinineB  rfonts- 
nient,  non  encore  pour  disciiter,  mais  pour  dluer,  jouer  au  wisk,  et  lire  tous 
lea  ouvragcs  nouvuaux.  Ce  premier  pa.s,  alors  presqiie  inapt'r(,-u,  eut  duiia  la 
suite  de  gratidcs,  et  momentanemeiit  de  fuuestes  coob^uences.  I>ati8  le 
commenoement,  sod  premier  rcsultet  fnt  de  *i,  afer  lee  homuies  dcs  femmes^ 
et  d'apporter  uiiisi  un  notalile  cli:mi!;enioiit  dans  nos  nia'urs :  files  (U'vinrent 
moins  frivoles,  niais  moins  ]H>lie«i  P^"^  furtcs,  inuis  inuiiis  aiiliables:  la 
politique  y  j^iziia,  la  8oci6t6  y  perdit. '  MS/n.  de  Sfqur,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  By  the 
spring  of  il^ii,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  hecomu  still  more  marked; 
and  it  wiw  a  common  complaint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  to  the 
theatre  aloue,  meu  being  ai  their  clubs.   iSee  the  very  curious  obburvutions 
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encouraging  among  men  a  republican  roughness,  whidi 
the  influence  of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep 
down.  All  these  thiii«;s  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  different  ranks,  and  by  merging  the 
yarious  classes  into  one,  made  the  force  of  their  united 
opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  overthrew  both  the 
church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at  which  the 
clubs  became  poHtical  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained, 
but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1 784.^ 
From  tliis  moment  all  was  over ;  and  although  the 
government,  in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading 
club,  in  which  all  chusscs  tliscussed  political  questions,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent.  The  order, 
therefore,  w;is  rescinded;  the  club  re-assembled,  and  no 
further  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  that  course  of 
affaii-s  \\\i\c\\  a  long  train  of  preceding  events  had  ren- 
dered inevitable.^ 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  old  institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which 
produced  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is 
itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  tlie  intolerable  injustice  of  the 

in  Ctrimmy  Correspond,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  480-489,  where  there  is  also  a  tiotice  of 
'*  le  prodiirieux  succ^  qu'a  eii  r^tiiblissemeiit  des  clubs  a  ranglaise."  See 
also,  ou  tlie  dimiuisbed  attention  paid  to  wumeu,  WiUiam^H  Letters  from 
'  France,  irol.  il  p.  80.  3d  «dit.  1798. 

'^^  The  remarks  of  Georirel  appear  to  apply  to  the  political  cliihs  only : 
''A  Paris  les  assemblies  dc  uouvellistes,  les  clubs  qui  s'itoieut  forrn^ 
I'iustar  de  ceux  des  Anglais,  sVxpIiquaient  hautemeut  et  sans  ret«nue  sur 
les  droits  du  1  bonime,  gur  les  avantagett  4e  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abut  de 
I'incgalite  des  conditions.  Ces  club^,  trop  accr^ditSs,  aTOient  waxmsoioi  k 
ae  former  en  1781.*'  Mim.  de  (Jeorad^  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 

**  "  Le  lieateiunit  de  police  fit  fertner  le  elub  nomra^  duh  d»  mdm ; 
ordre  arbitraire  e( inutile:  ce  club  alors  6tait  compose  de  persoimes  distin- 
ffu6es  de  la  noblesse  ou  de  la  haute  boui^eoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des 
noinniHs  de  luttres  les  plus  consid^res.  Cette  r^anion  offrait,  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  1  image  d'une  ^galit^  qui  devient  bientdt,  plus  <}ue  la  liberty 
mdmc,  le  vcEU  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grande  partie  du  la  naiiou.  Aussi  le 
m^couteutemeut  produit  par  la  cldiure  de  ce  club  fut  ei  vif,  que  I'autorite  se 
orat  oblif^  de  le  itwvrir.**  Mim.  de  Skfwr^  vol.  iii.  pp.  SOB,  850.  On  the 
ftnoreeie  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  Du  Mf.tnil,  Mim.  rur  Le 
Brun,  p.  14S ;  Mem.  de  LafayeUe,  voL  i.  pp.  3I2«  322,  3i^l,  434,  vol.  ii. 
p.  0 ;  Barrud.  Uitt.  du  Jacob.  yqL  t  p.  40,  voL  iL  p.  310,  vol.  v.  pp.  101, 
168;  TMen,BukdelaJU9aMii9n^riA.L^dli,FtAlBU, 
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\  English  government,  rose  in  arms,  tnrned  on  their  op- 
j  pressoi*s,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
'  tained  their  independence.    In  177(),  the  A^niencans  laid 
before  Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be 
i  hung  up  in  the  nui'serj  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on 
i  the  porch  of  ever}^  royal  palace.    In  words,  the  memory 
of  which  can  never  die,  they  declared,  that  the  ol)ject  of 
the  institution  of  government  is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  people  ;  that  from  the  people  alone  it  derives  its 
powei^s  ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
•   becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
j   people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  go- 
,   vcrnmcnt,  la}nng  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and 
•'    organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
I    most  likely  to  eftect  their  safety  and  happiness. '"-'^^ 
J         If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation 
earlier,  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
\/  advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it  with  horror 
and  with  scorn.    Such,  liowever,  was  now  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were  not 
mereij  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  French  nation,  but 
even  the  government  itself  was  imable  to  withstand  the 
general  feeling.^   In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in  France, 
as  envoy  from  the  American  people.    He  m«t  with  the 
warmest  receptien  from,  all  dasses,^^  and  suceeeded  in 
inducing  the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to 
defend  the  young  republic  in  the  rights  it  had  gloriously 
won.^  In  Paris,  the  enthusiasm  was  irresistible.^  From 

*•  Mm,  of  FranUin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  sea.  j  and  Mem.  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i. 
l»p.  17-S2,  where  the  peasagee  are  given  which  Oongrees  altered. 

^  Segur  (Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill)  says,  that  his  father  had  been  frequently 
told  by  jSIaurppas  thiit  public  opinion  forced  the  government,  against  its  owu 
wishes,  to  side  witli  America.  Compare  Jlem.  dc  Georgd,  vol.  iv.  p.  370; 
and  Ftaticaif  Diplamatie  Frtmfitue,  voL  vii.  pu  166. 

The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  January  1777,  Burke 
vrrites  (Worh,  vol.  ii.  p.  3i>4),  *'  I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  roogfc 
eztraoruiuary  reception  at  Paris  fiom  all  ranks  vi  people."  SoulaTie  {Higne 
dtLaum  XVI,  toI.  u.  p.  fiO)  says,  "  J'ai  vu  Francklin  deveair  wi  o^yet  de 
cultc.''  See  also,  on  his  populariij,  Mhn,  d'Ephiuy,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

Flasmn,  Dipl&maiH  Fmn^aise,  vol.  ^-ii.  p.  ir^f) ;  Li/f  of  Franklin^  h}f 
llinudf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61;  Mohan's  Hut.  of  England ^  vol.  vii.  pp.  197,  lyb. 
"".The  aaeeriug  letter  wiitten  from  Finis  hy  Lord  Stocmon^  »  mAj  as 
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every  quarter  large  bodies  of  men  came  forward,  volun- 
teering to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of 
America.  The  heroism  with  which  these  auxiliaries  aided 
the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  passage  in  the  history 
of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  wliicli 
is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  approach  of 
the  French  Ilevolution.  And  tliis  effect  was  indeed  most 
remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successffil  rebclhon,  the  French  were  still 
further  stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies. 
The  FiH^nch  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  ^Vmerica, 
introduced  into  their  own  country,  on  their  return,  those 
democratic  opinions  which  they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant 
republic.^^°  By  this  means,  fresh  strength  was  given  to 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  already  prevalent  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew  his 
sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting  the 
lights  of  man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  ad- 
opted b}^  the  National  Assembly.^^^  Indeed,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  final  blow  the  French  government 
received  was  actually  dealt  by  the  hand  of  an  American; 
for  it  is  sai<l  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  (A 
JefiersoQ,  that  the  popular  part  of  the  iegislatiye  bodj 

Deotmber  1774  {AdUplm^i's  Geoi'iji  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  310),  should  bo  compared 
with  hy'o^etUy  Mimoires^  vol.  i.  np.  1<>9,  229  j  IhUem,  Mini,  d'un 
Voj/aqetir,  vol.  ii.  p.  317  ;  Mim.  de  Sfffwr,  ▼ol.  i  p.  149*,  and  i8GA/o«wr*« 

Eighteenth  CetUury^  vol.  v.  p.  17/}. 

Ik  Stad  4tw  la  Jievolution^  vol.  i.  p.  88  ;  I/em.  df  Mordlo.'ey,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  134,  186;  Jftm.  <fe  Signr^  vol.  i.  p.  277:  Cam^^yi,,,  Mnn.  (h-  Marie  Ai>- 
toinettey  vol.  i.  p.  233,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  116;  Boulame,  It^gne  de  Louis  AT/, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  li.  Iii.;  fJumont,  Souvenirs  aur  Mirabea'i,  p.  176;  Jfem.  dc 
DuJImuset,  Lutroduc.  p.  40;  Mem.  de  (Jerdis^  vol.  vi  p.  57;  Jefferton's  Mem, 
and  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  50 ;  and  Maitland's  speech,  m  P<m,  Hitt.  woh  xxx, 
pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  rumarks  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  xxkI  p.  663, 

Lamnrti})/',  HiM.  des  (r'irondiujt,  vol.  i.  p.  4G.  Dumont  (.Si? ?;?>.?, 
p.  97)  calls  this  "  une  idee  aiiicricaiiie ;"  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mem.  de 
Jj^Ujfttte,  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  vol.  IL  pp.  139, 140;  Jefenm*»  Oot- 
resnond  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Barrud,  J/ist,  dv  Jaruhiniinney  vol.  v.  p.  :J11.  The 
iiifluouce  which  the  American  iievolutiuu  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Lafii- 
yettc,  it  noticed  by  BeaiI16,  hii  «misui  and  hia  enemy.  Mim.  de  BvuilU. 
vol.  i.  p.  102,  ToL  IL  pp.  131,  183. 
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proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and  thus  set  the 
crown  at  open  defiSnnce.^^^ 

I  hare  now  brought  to  a  close  mj  examination  of  the 
causes  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  before  concluding 
the  present  volume*  it  appears  to  me  that  the  variety  of 
topics  which  have  been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that 
I  should  sum  up  their  leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  steps  of  that  long  and  complicated 
argument,  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  the 
Revolution  was  an  event  inevitably  arising  out  of  prece- 
ding circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by  recalling  the 
entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any  con- 
fusion which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced, 
an<l  will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  con- 
sider to  have  been  needlessly  protracted;  but  which  could 
not  liave  been  abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  es- 
sential part,  the  support  of  those  general  principles  that 
I  seek  to  establish. 

« 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having 
reduced  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became 
necessary  ;  but  that  the  materials  for  the  reaction  could 
not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which  fur  fifty  years  had 
been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This  deficiency 
at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenclmu'ii  to  turn 
^  their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudilen  admira- 
tion for  the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of 
thought  which  were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people. 
New  life  being  thus  l)reathed  into  the  wasted  fiame  of 
French  society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  was  gene- 
rated, such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  time  of  Des- 
cartes. The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this  unex- 
pected movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stre- 

««  "The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt 
from  Parifl,  July  9th,  1788,  said, '  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Ainericau  miuister  at 
this  court,  has  been  a  pre:it  deal  consulted  hy  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
tiers  iteU;  aud  I  have  great  reaaou  to  thiuk  that  it  was  owiug  to  his  advice, 
that  order  ealkd  iteelf  VAumMt  NvtwmOe.* "  Tmimi^t  Life  of  Piit,  toL 
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naoufl  efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquirj  whieh  wm 
daily  gaining  grouad.  To  ^ect  their  object,  they  per* 
seeuted  literanr  men  vith  such  bitterness,  as  to  niake  it 
OYident  tbiit  the  intellect  of  France  must  either  rehipse 
into  its  former  servility,  or  else  boldly  assume  the  offen- 
sive.  Happily  for  the  interests  of  civilization,  the  latter 
alternative  was  adopted;  and,  in  or  about  1750,  a  deadly 
struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  liberty  which 


France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  liad  hitherto 
been  supposed  only  appHcable  to  tlio  cliurch,  were  for 
the  first  time  apj)hod  to  tlie  state.  Coinciding  with  this 
movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  cii-cum- 
stances  occurred  of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that 
the  pohtical  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that  the 
interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inflicted  great 
mischief  even  upon  the  matei'ial  interests  of  the  country ; 
and  had,  by  their  protective  measures,  injured  wliat  they 
were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  remarkable  disco- 
very in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  fresh  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  democratic  party;  whose  strength  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
wliich  Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely 
the  same  tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary 
impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  which 
familiarized  men  with  ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  stationary  and  oonservatiye  ideas 
natural  to  government.  The  discoveries  made  respecting 
the  external  world,  encouraged  a  restlessness  and  excite- 
ment of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine,  |Uid  there^ 
fore  full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge 
also  effected  a  change  in  education ;  and  the  ancient  lan- 
guages being  neglected,  another  link  ,was  severed  which 
connected  the  present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the 
legitimate  projector  of  old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist 
the  passion  for  ^pvelty,  because  she  was  weakened  by 
treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this  time,  Calvinism 
had  spread  so  muph  among  the  French  clergy,  as  to  hreek' 
ihem  into  two  hostile  parties^  and  render  it  impossible 
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to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being 
essentially  democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared 
even  in  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in 
the  churcli  was  accompanied  by  another  feud  between 
the  government  and  the  church.  These  were  the  leading 
symptoms  of  that  vast  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution  ;  an<l  all  of  them  indicated  a  state  of 
society  so  anarchical  and  so  tlioioughly  disorganize*!,  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  im- 
pending. At  length,  and  when  vvcvy  thing  was  ready  for 
explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  rava^^es  until  it  had  destrovcd  all  that 
Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instructiou 
of  mankind  an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  con- 
tinued oppression  may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffer- 
ing people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies 
have  led  mo  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.  That  I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose ;  hut  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that 
none  of  importanoe  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed, 
true,  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the  evidence  con- 
sists, many  deflciencics  will  be  seen ;  and  a  more  protracted 
labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a  greater  success. 
Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible ;  and  I  can 
only  regret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  stiU 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future 
inquirers  to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered^  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever 
been  made  to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution according  to  a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the 
whole  of  their  intellectual  bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound 
philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  under- 
standii^,  historians  obstinately  persist  in  n^lecting  those 
great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which  in  every 
civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits 
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most  easily  ascertained.  Tlic  result  is,  that  the  French 
K('\ ohitioii,  uiKjucstionably  the  most  important,  the  most  ( 
coiiiplicated,  and  the  most  <2;lorious  event  in  history,  has 
been  ii,ivLn  ovur  to  authors,  many  of  m  hum  have  disphiyed 
considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom  have  shown  them- 
selves destitute  of  that  preliminary  scientific  education,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the  spirit  of 
any  perif  nl,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  vari- 
ous parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  wo 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the 
study  of  the  external  world  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  democratic  movement  which  overthrew  the  in- 
stitutions of  France.  But  this  connexioQ  historians  have 
been  unable  to  trace ;  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they 
have  exhibited  their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated, 
shorn  of  those  fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess. 
According  to  this  scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  an-  i/^ 
nalist ;  so  that,  instead  of  solving  a  problem,  he  merely 
paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore,  disparaging  the 
labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collected  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution,  we  may 
assuredly  say,  tkit  the  history  itself  has  never  been  writ- 
ten ;  since  they  who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not 
possessed  such  resources  as  would  enable  them  to  eon- 
sider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of  that  far  larger  move- 
ment which  was  seen  in  every  department  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value 
towards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  com- 
petent judges  to  decide.  Of  this,  at  leasts  I  feel  certain, 
that  whatever  imperfections  may  be  observed,  the  fault 
consists,  not  in  the  method  pro{)(^sed,  but  in  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  any  single  man  putting  into  full  operation  all 
the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme.  It  is  on  this  point,  and  on 
this  alone,  that  I  feel  tlio  need  of  great  indulgence.  But, 
as  to  the  plan  itself,  1  have  no  misgivings ;  because  1  am 
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deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  liistorv  of  Man  Avill  be  placed  on  its  proper  footing  ; 
when  its  studv  \vill  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most 
arduous  of  all  pursuits;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide 
and  compi-ehensive  mind,  richly  fui'iiished  with  the  highest 
branches  of  human  knowlcdoe.  When  this  is  fullv  ad- 
niitted,  history  will  be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits 
fit  them  for  the  task  :  and  it  will  ))e  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  biographers,  genealogists,  collectors  of  anecdotes, 
chroniclers  of  cuurts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles, — thoso 
babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every  corner, 
and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province 
80  {»r  above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these 
means  they  can  throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of 
many  proofs  of  the  still  backward  condition  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  indistinctness  with  which  its  boundaries 
have  been  mapped  out.  If  I  have  done  any  thing  towards 
bringing  these  intrusions  into  discredit,  and  inspiring  his- 
torians themselves  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their 
own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time  some  little 
service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said,  that 
in  many  cases  I  have  failed  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  Tolume  seyeral 
instances  of  such  fiiilure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  I  can 
only  plead  the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  sliortness  of 
a  single  Hfe,  and  the  imperfection  cKf  erery  single  enter- 
prise. I,  therefore,  wish  this  work  to  be  estimated,  not 
according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according 
to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  haye  been  fused  into  a 
complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  This,  in  an  undertaking 
of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
I  And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met 
with  opinions  adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember 
that  his  views  are,  perchance,  the  same  as  those  which 
I  too  once  held,  and  which  I  have  abandoned,  because, 
after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found  them  unsupported 
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by  solid  proof,  subrersive  of  the  interests  of  Man,  and 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine  the 
notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  pain- 
ful, that  they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause 
before  they  reproach  those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  un- 
dergone. What  I  have  put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  be 
erroneous ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  the  result  of  an  honest 
searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour,  of  patient  and 
anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  way,  are 
not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger  some 
other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  bo  even  affected  by  alle- 
gations against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles 
w^hich  I  advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments, 
supported  by  well-ascertained  facts.  The  only  point««, 
therefore,  to  be  ascertained,  are,  whether  the  arguments 
are  fair,  and  whether  the  facts  are  certain.  If  these  two 
conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles  follow  by  an 
inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent volume,  necessarily  incomplete  ;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  bis  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Intro- 
duction, when  the  subject  io  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid 
before  him.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  "will 
be  occupied,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  civilizations  of  Grermany,  America,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain  ;  each  of  which  presents  a  different  type 
of  intellectual  development,  and  has^  therefore,  followed 
a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific,  social,  and 
political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I  shall 
attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  io  generalize  ' 
the  causes  themselves ;  and  having  thus  referi*ed  them  to 
certain  principles  common  to  aU,  we  shall  be  possessed  of 
what  may  be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European 
thought ;  the  divergence  of  the  different  countries  being 
regulated  either  by  the  direction  those  laws  take,  or  else 
by  their  comparative  energy.  To  discover  these  funda- 
mental laws  will  be  the  busineBS  of  the  Introduction ; 
while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply  them  to  the 
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history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to  work 
out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the 
path  of  our  future  progress. 


END  OF  vou  I. 
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